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AUTIIOR^S  PREFACE. 


LoviKO  reader,  tboo  wilt  believe  me,  I  trust,  witbout  an 
oatli,  wbea  1 tbee  it  was  my  earnest  desire  that  this  off- 
spring  of  my  brain  shcmld  be  as  beautiful,  ingenious,  and 
Bprigbtly  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  j  but,  alas  !  I  have  not 
been  able  to  control  that  oxder  in  nature's  works  whereb  j  all 
things  produce  their  like ;  and,  therefore,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  mind  sterile  and  uncultivated  like  mine,  but  a 
dry,  meagre,  faDtaatical  thing,  full  of  strange  conceits,  and 
that  might  well  be  engendered  in  a  prison*^the  dreadful 
abode  of  care,  where  nothing  is  heard  but  sounds  of 
wretchedness?  Leisure,  an  agreeable  residence,  pleasaiit 
fields,  serene  skies,  murmuring  streams,  and  trauquillity  of 
mind — by  these  the  moat  barren  muse  may  become  fruitful, 
and  produce  that  which  will  delight  and  astonish  tlie 
world. 

Borne  parents  are  so  hoodwinked  by  their  excessive  fond* 
nesfl^  that  they  see  not  the  imperfections  of  their  children, 
and  mistake  their  folly  and  impertinence  for  sprightliness 
and  wit ;  but  I,  who,  though  seemingly  the  parent,  am  in 
truth  only  the  step-fiither  of  Don  Quixote,  will  not  yield  to 
this  pvcToiUng  infinnity ;  nor  will  I — as  others  would  do— 
beseeeh  ihee,  kind  reader,  almost  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  to 
pardon  or  conceal  the  faults  thou  mayest  discover  in  this 
brat  <Kf  mine.  Besides  thou  art  neither  its  kinsman  nor 
friend ;  thou  art  in  possession  of  thine  own  soul,  and  of  a 
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will  as  free  and  absolute  as  the  best ;  and  art^  moreover,  in 

thine  own  house,  being  as  much  the  lord  and  master  of  it 
as  is  the  monarch  of  his  revenue ;  knowing  also  the  common 
saying — ^"  Under  my  cloak,  a  fig  for  a  king  wherefore^  I 
say,  thou  art  absolved  and  liberated  from  every  restraint  or 
obligation,  and  mayest  freely  avow  thy  opinion  on  my  per- 
formance, without  fear  or  reproach  for  the  evil,  or  hope  of 
reward  for  the  good,  thou  shalt  say  of  it.  Fain,  indeed, 
would  T  liave  given  it  to  thee  naked  as  it  was  born,  without 
the  decoration  of  a  preface,  or  that  numerous  train  of  son- 
net8>  epigrams,  and  other  eulogies^  now  commonly  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  every  book ;  for  I  confess  that,  although 
mine  cuat  me  some  labour  iu  composiDg,  I  found  no  part  of 
it  so  difficult  as  this  same  Preface  which  thou  art  now 
reading ;  jea,  many  a  time  have  I  taken  up  my  pen,  and  as 
often  laid  it  down  again — ^not  knowing  what  to  write. 

Happening  one  day,  when  in  this  perplexity,  to  be  sitting 
with  the  paper  before  me,  pen  behind  my  ear,  my  elbow  on 
the  table,  and  my  cheek  resting  on  my  hand,  deeply  pon- 
dering on  what  I  should  say,  a  lively  and  intelligent  friend 
unexpectedly  entered ;  and  seeing  me  in  that  posture,  he 
inquired  what  made  me  so  thoughtful  I  told  him  I  was 
musing  on  a  preface  for  Don  Quixote,  and  frankly  confessed 
I  had  been  so  teased  and  harassed  by  it  that  I  felt  disposed 
to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  trouble  myself  no  further  either 
with  the  prefiuse  or  the  book,  but  rather  leave  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  noble  knight  unpublished.  For  shall  I  not 
be  confounded,"  said  I,  "with  tlie  taunts  of  that  old  law- 
maker, the  Vulgar,  when,  after  so  long  a  silence,  I  now, 
forsooth,  come  out,  at  tins  time  of  day,  with  a  legend  as  dry 
as  a  rush,  destitute  of  invention,  in  a  wretched  style,  poor 
iu  conception,  void  of  learning,  and  without  either  quota- 
tions iu  the  margin,  or  annotations  at  the  end :  while  all 
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other  books,  whether  &bulou8  or  profiane,  are  so  stuffed  with 
sentenoee  from  Aristotle,  Phito,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 

philoso[»hers,  that  the  world  is  amazed  at  the  extensive 
reading,  deep  learning,  and  eztraordinarjr  eloquence  of  tlieir 
authors  1  Truly,  when  these  wiseacres  quote  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  you  would  take  them  for  so  many  St.  Thomases, 
or  doctors  of  tlie  church  !  And  so  observant  arc  they  of 
the  rules  of  decorum,  that  in  one  line  they  will  cite  you  the 
ravings  of  a  lover,  and  in  the  next  some  pious  homily — ^to 
the  delight  of  every  reader.  In  all  these  matters  my  book 
will  be  wholly  deficient  ;  for,  Heaven  knows,  I  have  nothing 
either  to  quote  or  make  notes  upon ;  nor  do  I  know  what 
authors  I  have  followed,  and  therefore  cannot  display  their 
names,  as  usual,  in  alphabetical  successioD,  beginning  with 
Aristotle,  and  ending  with  Xenophon,  or  Zoilus  or  Zeuxis 
— ^the  one  a  painter,  the  other  a  slanderous  critic.  It  will 
also  be  ungraced  by  commendatoiy  sonnets  from  the  pens  of 
dukes,  marquises,  earls^  bishops,  ladies  of  quality,  or  other 
illustrious  poets  :  though,  were  I  to  request  them  of  two  or 
three  humbler  friends,  I  know  they  would  supply  me  with 
such  as  many  of'  higher  name  amongst  us  could  not  equal 
In  short,  ray  dear  friend,"  continued  I,  "it  is  plain  that 
Signer  Don  Quixote  must  lie  buried  amongst  the  musty 
records  of  La  Mancha,  till  Heaven  shall  send  some  abler 
hand  to  fit  him  out  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  high  deserts ; 
since  I  find  it  iiiijjos.sible  to  j)erforni  that  duty  myself,  not 
only  from  a  want  of  competent  talents,  but  because  I  am 
naturally  too  lazy  in  hunting  after  authors  to  enable  me  to 
say  what  I  can  say  as  well  without  them.  These  are  the 
considerations  that  made  me  so  thoughtful  when  yon 
entered;  and  you  must  allow  that  it  was  not  without 
sufGident  cause.** 

On  hearing  this  tale  of  distress,  my  friend  struck  bifl 
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li^reliead  with  tlie  paliu  of  iiis  haiul,  and,  bumling  into  a 
loud  laugh,  said,  I  now  see  I  have  been  in  error  ever  nnce 
I  have  known  you ;  I  always  took  you  finr  a  disereai  and 
sensible  man,  but  now  it  appears  yoa  are  as  far  from  being 
so  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  What !  is  it  possible  that  a 
thing  of  such  little  moment  should  have  power  to  embarrass 
and  confound  a  genius  like  yours,  formed  to  overcome  and 
ii ample  under  foot  tlie  greatest  obstacles? — By  my  faith, 
tlus  is  not  incapacity,  but  sheer  idleness ;  and  if  you  would 
1>e  convinced  that  what  I  say  is  true,  attend  to  me,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  you  shall  see  me  put  those  difficul- 
ties to  tlie  rout  M-ldch  you  say  prevent  your  introducing  to 
tlie  world  the  history  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote,  the 
light  and  mirror  of  all  knight^rrantry.** 

"  Say  on,**  replied  I,  *♦  and  tell  me  how  you  propose  to  fill 
up  the  vacuum  which  my  fear  has  cr«^ate<l,  or  how  brighten 
up  the  gloom  that  surrounds  me.**  Nothing  so  easy,'*  said 
he ;  "  your  first  difficulty,  respecting  the  want  of  sonnets, 
epigrams,  or  panegyrics  by  high  and  titled  authors,  may  at 
once  be  removed  simply  by  taking  the  trouble  to  compose 
them  yourself,  and  then  baptizing  them  by  whatever  name 
you  please :  &thering  them  upon  Prester  John  of  the  Indies, 
or  the  Emperor  Trapisonda,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
were  famous  poets ;  but  suppose  they  were  not  so,  and  that 
sundry  pedants  and  praters,  doubting  that  fiact,  should 
slander  yon — heed  them  not :  for  should  they  even  oonvict 
you  of  falsehood,  they  cannot  deprive  you  of  the  hand  that 
wrote  it, 

"  Now,  as  to  your  maxgioal  citationa  <^  those  anthom  and 
books  whence  you  collected  the  various  sentences  and  say- 
ings intei-spersed  through  your  iiistorv.  it  is  but  scattering 
here  and  there  over  your  pages  some  scraps  of  Latin, 
which  yon  know  by  heart,  or  that  will  cost  you  but  little 
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trouble  to  find  : — for  example,  when,  treating  of  liberty  or 
akfefy, 

'  NoQ  bene  pro  toto  libertas  veaditur  auro  / 

and  then  on  the  margin  you  clap  me  down  the  name  of 
Horace,  or  whoever  said  it.  If  your  subject  be  the  power 
of  death,  then  opportunely  comes, 

'  railida  mor^  soqxio  pukat  pede  paupemm  tabemas 
Regumque  tunrat.* 

If  friendship,  or  loving  o«r  enemies,  as  Ood  enjoiofl^  forth* 
with  you  look  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  without  any 

very  curious  search  you  will  be  able  to  take  the  identical 
words  of  the  sacred  text : 

'  BgD  waUm  dieo  Tobv,  diligite  iafanlooi  vettrot.' 

If  you  should  be  speaking  of  evil  thoughts,  recollect  the 
Evangelist : 

'  De  corde  exeunt  cogitationes  mala.' 

On  the  inconstancy  of  friends,  Gato  vill  give  you  this 

distich  : 

'  Donoc  eris  feUx,  multos  numerabis  amico^ 
Tempora  m.  fberint  nubilay  aohia  eria.' 

By  the  assistance  of  these,  or  such-like  driblets  of  learning, 
you  will  at  least  j^n  the  credit  of  being  a  scholar—^  eha- 
meter  which  in  these  tunea  leads  to  both  honour  and 
profit. 

"  As  for  annotations  at  the  end  of  your  book,  you  may 
safely  manage  it  in  this  manner :  if  you  should  have  OQca- 
sion  to  speak  of  a  giant^  let  it  be  QoUah,  for  there  you 

will  have,  at  a  small  expense,  a  noble  annotation,  which 
will  run  thus  : — *  The  giant  Gk>lia8,  or  Goliab,  was  a  Philis- 
tiae  whom  the  shepherd  David  slew  in  the  vaUsy  ok  Terebin- 
thus,  by  means  of  a  great  stone  which  he  cast  from  a  sling ' 
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— as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  where  you  will  find 
both  chapter  aad  yerse.  And,  in  order  to  prove  yourself 
skilled  in  literature  and  ooBmography,  take  an  opportonity 
to  mention  the  river  Tagus,  on  which  an  admirable  note  will 
present  itself,  to  this  effect : — '  The  river  Tagus  was  so 
named  by  a  king  of  Spain  ;  its  sonroe  is  in  such  a  place ; 
after  kissing  the  walls  of  the  celebrated  city  of  losbon,  it  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean.  Its  sands  are  reported  to  be  of 
gold*— and  so  on.  If  yon  would  treat  of  robbers,  I  will 
^imish  yon  with  the  histoiy  of  Cacus,  for  I  have  it  at  my 
fingers'  ends ;  and  if  of  courtesans^  there  is  the  Bishop  of 
Mondonedo,  who  will  accommodate  you  with  a  Lamiii,  a 
Lais,  and  a  Flora,  which  annotation  cannot  fail  to  do  you  in- 
finite credit.  If  yon  have  to  speak  of  cruel  females,  Ovid  will  * 
supply  you  with  Medea ;  if  enchanters  and  witches  be  your 
theme.  Homer  has  a  Calypso,  and  Virgil  a  Circe  ;  if  valiant 
commanders,  Julius  Csesar  and  his  Commentaries  are  at  your 
service,  and  Plutarch  will  give  you  a  thousand  Alexanders. 
If  love  should  chance  to  engage  your  pen,  with  the  two 
ounces  which  you  possess  of  the  Tuscan  tongue,  you  may 
apply  to  Leon  fiebreo,  who  will  provide  you  abundantly  ; 
or  in  ease  you  dislike  to  visit  foreign  parts,  you  have  here,  at 
home,  Fonseca,  on  'the  Love  of  God,'  which  contains  all 
that  you,  or  the  most  inquisitive,  can  possibly  desire  on  that 
subject  In  short,  do  you  only  contrive  to  introduce  these 
names  or  allusions,  and  leave  both  quotations  and  annota- 
tions to  me  ;  for  I  will  engage  to  fill  up  your  margins,  and 
add  four  whole  sheets  to  the  end  of  your  book. 

**  We  now  come  to  the  list  of  quoted  authors— another  of 
your  grievances,  which  also  admits  of  an  easy  remedy ;  for 
you  have  only  to  look  out  for  some  book  containing  such  an 
alphabetical  list,  from  A  down  to  Z,  and  transfer  it  bodily 
to  your  own ;  and  should  the  artifice  be  apparent  firom  the 
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little  need  you  had  of  their  help,  it  matters  not ;  some  per- 
haps^ may  be  silly  enough  to  believe  that  in  your  plain  and 

simple  tale  you  really  had  made  use  of  every  one  of  them  : 
— at  all  eventa^  such  a  display  of  learDcd  names  will  give 
yonr  book  an  air  of  importance  at  the  first  sight,  and 
nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  whether  yon  have 

followed  them  or  not,  since  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the 
labour. 

^  Tet  after  all,  sir,"  oontinoed  my  friend,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  none  of  these  things  are  necessary  to  yonr 
book,  which  is  a  satire  on  the  extravagant  tales  of  cliivalry  ; 
a  subject  never  considered  by  Aristotle,  oveiiooked  by 
Stb  Basil,  and  utterly  unknown  to  Cicero.  The  minute 
aocuraoies  of  true  history,  the  calculations  of  astrology,  the 
measurements  of  geometry,  and  subtleties  of  logic,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  neither  does  it  interfere  with  eccle- 
siastical concerns^  mingling  divine  and  human  things— -from 
which  every  good  Christian  should  abstain  : — ^to  Nature  only 
do  you  refer ;  she  is  your  sole  guide  and  example,  and  the 
more  closely  you  attend  to  her  soggestions^  the  more  perfect 
must  be  your  book.  Books  of  chivalry  are  your  game, 
and  your  chief  purpose  is  to  destroy  their  credit  with  the 
world ;  you  therefore  need  not  go  begging  for  sentences 
from  philosophers^  precepts  from  holy  writ^  fables  from 
poets,  harangues  from  orators,  nor  miracles  from  saints, 
but  simply  endeavour  to  express  your  meaning  in  a  clear 
and  intelligible  manner ;  and  in  well-chosen,  significant,  and 
decorous  terms^  give  a  harmonious  and  pleasing  turn  to 
your  periods ;  so  that  the  pemsal  of  your  history  may  dispel 
the  gloom  of  the  melancholy,  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  tin* 
gay,  and,  while  it  affords  amusement  even  to  the  simple,  it 
shall  be  approved  by  the  graven  the  judicious,  and  the  wise. 
In  fine,  the  downfid  and  demolition  of  that  mischievous  pile 
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of  absurdity  which,  though  despised  bj  some,  is  admired  by 
the  many ;  and,  if  saoeeflBftdt  beUeve  me,  yoa  will  have  per- 
formed a  Bervioe  of  no  mean  importaaee.**  * 

I  listeued  to  my  friend's  discourse  in  profound  silence,  and 
so  strongly  was  I  impressed  by  his  obaervations,  that  I 
acknowledged  their  troth,  and  immediately  oonverted  them  to 
my  nae,  in  oompoeing  this  PrefiMW  ;  wherein,  gentle  Beader, 
fhou  wilt  perceive  the  judgment  of  my  friend,  my  own  good 
•  fortune  in  meeting  with,  so  able  a  counsellor  in  the  crisis  of 
my  distress,  and  at  the  same  time  thou  wilt  oonfess  thy  own 
satis&ction  in  thns  receiying,  in  so  simple  and  artless  a 
manner,  the  History  of  the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Oampo  de  Montiel,  was  the  chastest  lorer  and  most  yaHant 
knight  that  had  appeared  in  those  parts  for  many  years.  I 
will  not  enlarge  ou  the  benefit  I  confer  in  presenting  to  thee 
so  distingaish«d  and  honaurable  a  personage ;  bat  I  do 
expect  some  acknowledgment  for  having  introduced  to  thy 
acquaintance  his  faithful  attendant,  the  famous  Saucho 
Fanza,  in  whom  are  combined  all  the  equirely  endowments 
that  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  pages  of  knight- 
errantry.  And  now,  may  Qod  give  thee  health  i— not  for- 
getting me.  FareweU. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Wkiek  trmit  oj  ik*  qtuUity  tutd  mamiwr     lift  of  <mr  rmowitd  hero. 

Down  in  a  \-illage  of  1a  M»nclia»* the  name  of  which  I  have  no  desire 
to  recollect,  there  lired,  not  long  ago.  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
usually  keep  a  lanee  upon  a  rack,  an  old  bunklfT.  a  lean  horse,  and  a 
ronrbing  jrreyhound.  Soup,  composed  of  somewhat  more  mutton  than 
beei',  the  fragments  served  up  cold  on  most  nights,  lentils  on  Fridays, 
pams  and  breakings  on  Saturdays,  and  a  pigeon,  by  way  of  addition, 
on  Sundays,  consumed  three-fourtns  of  his  income ;  the  remainder  of 
it  supplied  nim  with  a  rloak  of  fine  cloth,  velvet  breeches,  with  slippers 
of  the  same  for  holidays,  and  a  suit  of  the  best  home-spun,  in  which  » 
he  adorned  himself  on  week-days.  His  family  consisted  a  house- 
keeper above  forty,  a  niece  not  quite  twenty,  and  a  lad  who  served 
him  both  in  thf  fiold  and  at  home,  who  could  saddle  the  horse  or 
handle  the  prunin^'-hook.  The  age  of  our  gentleman  bordered  upon 
fifty  years ;  ne  was  of  a  strong  constitution,  spare-bodiec^  of  a  meagre 
Tisage,  a  very  early  riser,  ana  a  lover  of  the  chase.  Some  pretencTto 
say  thai  his  surname  was  Qaixada»  or  Qnesada,  for  on  this  point  his 
historians  differ  5  though,  from  very  probable  conjectures,  we  may 
conclude  that  his  name  was  Quixana.  This  is,  however,  of  lit  lie 
importance  to  our  history  •  let  it  suffice  that,  in  relating  it,  we  do  not 
swerve  a  iot  from  the  truth. 

Be  it  Known,  then,  that  the  nfore-montioned  gentleman,  in  his 
leisure  moments,  whieh  roin[joscd  the  greater  part  of  the  vear.  gave 
himself  up  with  so  much  ardour  to  the  perusal  of  books  o^  chivalry, 
that  he  Minost  wholly  neglected  the  exercise  of  the  chase,  and  even 
tiie  regulation  of  his  domestic  affairs ;  indeed,  so  extravas^t  was  his 
zca!  in  this  pursuit,  that  he  sold  many  acre^  of  arable  laml  to  purchase 
books  of  kuight-errantrv ;  collecting  as  many  as  he  could  possibly 
obtain.  Among  them  alL  none  pleasisd  him  so  much  as  those  written 
by  the  famous  felidano  de  Silva.  whose  brilliant  prose  and  intricate 
style  were,  in  his  oninion,  infinitely  precious ;  esjiecially  those  amorous 
speeches  and  rhnlicnges  in  whieh  they  so  abound;  such  as:  "The 
reason  of  the  unreasonable  treatmeuL  of  my  rcuson  so  enfeebles  my 

*  Partly  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  partly  in  Castile. 
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reason,  that  with  reason  I  complain  of  your  beauty."  And  again  : 
**  The  nigh  heavens  that,  with  vour  divinit v,  divinely  fortify  you  with 
the  Stan,  rendering  you  meritorious  ci  me  merit  merited  by  your 
greatness."  These  and  similar  rhapsodies  distracted  the  poor  gentle- 
man, for  he  laboured  to  eomprehend  and  unravel  their  meaning,  which 
was  more  than  Aristotle  himself  could  do,  were  he  to^  rise  from  the 
dead  expressly  for  that  purpose.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
wounds  which  Don  Behanis  s»?e  and  xeoeiTed ;  for  he  coidd  not  heljp 
thinking  that,  however  skilfiu  the  surgeons  were  who  healed  them,  his 
face  ana  whole  body  must  have  been  covered  with  seams  and  scars. 
Nevertheless,  he  commended  his  author  for  concluding  liis  book  with 
the  promise  of  that  iitominable  adventure;  and  he  often  felt  ap, 
inclination  to  seize  the  pen  himself  and  conclude  it,  literally  as  it  is 
there  promised :  this  he  would  doubtless  havp  done,  and  with  success, 
had  he  not  been  diverted  &om  it  by  meditations  of  greater  moment, 
on  which  his  mind  was  incessantly  employed. 

He  often  debated  with  the  curate  of  the  village,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  craduate  of  Siguenza,  which  of  the  two  was  the  best  knight, 
riilmerin  of  England,  or  Amadis  de  Gaul ;  but  Master  Nicholas,  barber 
of  the  same  place,  declared  that  none  ever  came  up  to  the  knight  of 
the  sun :  if,  indeed,  any  one  could  be  compared  to  him,  it  was  Don 
(iaiaur,  nrother  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  for  he  had  a  gemus  suited  to 
everything  he  was  no  elleminate  knight,  no  whimperer,  like  his  bro- 
ther :  ana  in  point  of  courage,  he  was  by  no  means  his  inferior.  In 
short,  he  became  so  infi^oatea  with  this  kind  of  studj.  that  he  passed 
whole  days  and  iiiglits  over  these  books  ;  and  thus,  witn  little  sleeping 
and  much  reading,  his  brains  were  dried  up,  and  his  int(^lleets  deranged. 
His  imagination  was  full  of  all  that  he  had  read ; — of  enchantments, 
contests,  battles,  challenges,  wounds^  courtships,  amours,  tortures, 
and  impossible  absurdities:  and  so  nrmly  was  he  persuaded  of  the 
truth  oTthr  wliole  tissue  ot  visionary  fiction  tliat,  in  iiis  mind,  no  his- 
tory in  the  world  was  more  authentic.  Tiie  Cid  Kuy  Diaz,  lie  asserted, 
was  a  very  good  knight,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  knight  oi 
the  ilaming  sword,  who,  with  a  single  baok-mroke,  cleft  asunder  two 
fierce  and  monstrous  giants.  He  was  better  pleased  w  ith  Bernardo 
del  CaiT)io,  ])ecause.  at  Roncesvalles,  he  slew  Roland  tlie  enchanted, 
by  availing  himseu  of  the  stratagem  employed  by  Hercules  upon 
Anteus.  wnom  he  sqjueeied  to  deau  witiiin  his  anns.  He  spoke  very 
favourably  of  the  giant  Morganti,  for,  although  of  that  monstrous 
brood  who  arc  always  proud  and  insolent,  he  alone  w:is  courteous  and 
well-bred.  Alxn  e  all,  lie  admired  Kinaldo  dc  Montalvan,  particuhirly 
when  he  saw  him  sallying  forth  from  his  castle  to  plunder  all  he 
encountered ;  and  when,  moreover,  he  seised  upon  that  image  of 
Mahomet  which,  jiccording  to  history,  was  of  nmssive  gold.  But  he 
would  have  given  his  housekeeper,  ana  even  liis  niece  into  the  bargain^ 
for  a  fair  opportunity  of  kicking  the  traitor  Galalon. 

In  fine,  his  judgment  being  completely  obscured,  he  was  seised  with 
one  of  the  strangest  fancies  tuat  ever  entered  the  head  of  any  madman : 
this  was,  a  belief  that  it  behoved  him,  as  well  for  the  advancement  of 
his  glory  as  the  service  of  his  country,  to  become  a  kniL'lit-errant,  and 
traverse  the  world,  armed  and  mounted,  in  uucst  of  adventures,  and 
to  uractise  all  that  had  been  performed  by  knights-errant,  of  whom 
he  liad  read ;  redressing  every  species  of  grirvfmce,  and  exposing  him- 
scli  to  dangers  which,  being  surmounted,  might  secure  to  aim  eteinai 
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glory  and  renown.  The  poor  gentleman  imagined  himself  at  least 
crowned  emperor  of  Trebisond,  the  valour  of  his  arm ;  mA  thvB 
wrapped  in  these  agreeable  delusions,  and  borne  away  by  the  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  be  found  in  them,  he  hastened  to  put  his  deigns 
into  execution. 

The  first  thmg  he  did  itm  to  soonr  ns  some  rosty  armour,  which 

had  hem  his  great-;?randfather'8,  and  had  lain  many  years  neglected 
in  a  comer.  This  te  cleaned  and  adjusted  as  well  as  he  rould.  but  he 
found  one  ^rrand  defect ;  the  helmet  was  incomplete,  having  only  the 
m<mon :  this  deficiency,  however,  he  ingeniously  supplied,  by  making 
a  kind  of  vizor  of  partebpard,  wnich,  being  fixed  to  the  morion,  gave 
the  appearance  of  an  entire  helmet.  It  is  true  indeed  that,  in  order 
to  prove  its  strength,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  gave  it  two  strokes,  the 
first  of  which  instantly  demolished  the  labour  of  a  week ;  but  not  alto- 
gether approving  of  the  facility  with  which  it  was  destroyed,  and  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  a  similar  misfortune,  he  made  another 
vizor,  which,  having  fenced  in  the  inside  with  small  bars  of  iron,  he 
felt  assured  of  its  strength,  ancL  without  making  any  more  expeii- 
ments.  held  H  to  be  a  most  ezoeuBnt  behnet. 

In  toe  next  place  he  visited  his  steed ;  and  although  this  animal  had 
more  blemishes  than  the  horse  of  Gonela,  which  "tantum  pellis  et 
ossa  fuit,"  yet^  in  his  eyes,  neither  the  Bucephalus  of  Alexauaer,  nor 
the  Cid's  Babieca,  could  be  compared  with  him.  lour  davs  wa^  he 
deliberating  upon  what  name  he  should  give  hun ;  for,  as  ne  said  to 
himself,  it  would  be  very  improper  that  a  horse  so  excellent,  apper- 
taining to  a  kniirht  so  famous,  should  be  without  an  appropriate  name : 
he  therefore  endeavoured  to  find  one  that  should  express  what  he  had 
been  before  he  belonged  to  a  kmght-errant,  and  also  what  he  now 
was :  nothing  could,  indeed,  be  more  reasonable  than  that,  when  the 
master  changed  his  state,  the  horse  should  likewise  change  his  name, 
and  assume  one,  pompous  and  high-sounding,  as  became  the  new 
order  he  now  professed.  So  after  having  devised,  altered,  lengthened, 
omtailed,  rejected,  and  agdn  framed  in  his  imagination  a  varietur  of 
name^,  he  finally  determined  upon  Rozinante^*  a  name,  in  his  opinion, 
lofty,  sonorous,  and  full  of  meaning;  importing  that  he  had  been  only 
a  roziitf  a  drudffe-horse,  b^ore  his  present  condition,  and  that  now  he 
was  ^ofvall  the  rogmt  in  the  wond. 

Having  given  his  horse  a  name  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
resolved  to  tlx  upon  one  for  himself.  This  consideration  emj)loyed  him 
eight  more  days,  when  at  length  he  determined  to  call  hmiself  Don 
Quixote ;  whence  some  of  the  historians  of  this  most  true  history 
have  conohided  that  his  name  was  certainly  Quixada,  and  not  Quesada, 
as  others  would  have  it.  Then  recollecting  that  the  valorous  Aiuadis, 
not  content  with  tlie  simple  appeUatioii  of  Amadis,  added  thereto  the 
name  of  his  kingdom  and  native  countrVj  in  order  to  render  it  famous, 
styling  himself  Amadis  de  Ganl :  so  he,  like  a  good  knight,  also  added 
the  name  of  his  province,  ana  called  himself  Don  Qiuxote  de  la 
Hancha;  whereby,  m  his  opinion,  he  fully  proclaimed  his  lineage  and 
country,  which,  at  the  same  tmie,  he  honoured  by  taking  its  name. 

Wa  acrmocir  being  now  foxbished,  his  behnet  made  perfect,  his 

*  From  Rozin,  a  common  drudge-horso,  and  ante,  before  ;  as  Alexander's 
horse  was  called  Bucephalus,  from  his  bull-head ;  and  the  knight  of  the 
sun's,  Gometio,  from  a  hom  m  the  fonbrn/L-^arnt, 
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horse  and  himself  provided  with  names,  he  found  nothing  wanting  but 
a  lady  to  be  in  !<  »v f  with ;  for  a  knight-errant  without  the  tender 
passion  was  a  tree  without  leaves  ana  fruit — a  body  without  a  soid. 

If/'  said  he,  "  for  my  sins,  or  rather,  through  my  good  fortune,  I 
enconnter  some  giant— on  ordinary  occnrrenoe  to  knignts-emmt— and 
overthrow  him  at  the  first  onset,  or  cleave  him  in  twain,  or,  in  short, 
vanquish  him  and  force  him  to  surrender,  must  1  not  have  some  lady, 
to  whom  I  may  send  him  as  a  present  'i  that  when  be  enters  into  tHe 
presence  of  my  cbanning  misacfls,  be  mar  tbrow  bimself  upon  his 
knees  before  her,  and  in  a  submissive,  humble  voice,  sajr,  '  Madam,  in 
me  you  behold  the  giant  Caraculiambro,  lord  of  the  island  Maleii- 
drania,  who,  being  vanquished  in  single  combat  by  the  never-enough- 
to-be-praised  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  am  by  him  commanded  to 
present  myself  before  you  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  your  highness.'  "  How  happy  was  our  good  knight  after 
this  harangue  !  Plow  nmch  more  so  wiien  he  founa  a  mistress  !  It 
is  said  that,  in  a  neighbouring  village,  a  good-looking  peasant  girl 
resided,  of  whom  be  bad  formerly  been  enamoured,  altliou^b  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  ever  knew  or  cared  abont  it ;  and  this  was  the 
lady  whom  he  chose  to  nominate  mistress  of  his  heart.  He  then 
sought  a  nanae  for  her,  which,  without  entirely  departing  from  her 
own,  should  incline  and  approach  towards  that  of  a  princess  or  great 
lady,  and  determined  npon  Dulcinea  del  To1k)so  (for  she  was  a  native 
of  that  villatre),  a  name,  he  thouglit,  harmonious,  uncommon,  and 
expressi?e— like  all  the  others  which  he  had  adopted. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Which,  trmU  of  Oujwtl  ioUy  that  Don  Quixote  node  from  hit  native 

village. 

Ab  soon  as  these  arrangements  were  made,  he  no  longer  deferred 

the  execution  of  his  project,  which  he  hastened  from  a  consideration 
of  what  the  world  sutiered  by  his  delay :  so  many  were  the  grievances 
he  intended  to  redress,  the  wrongs  to  rectify,  errors  to  amend,  al3uses 
to  reform,  and  debts  to  discharge !  Therefore,  without  communica- 
ting his  intentions  to  anybody,  and  wholly  unobserved,  one  morning 
before  day,  being  one  of  the  most  sultry  in  the  month  of  Jnlv,  he 
armed  himself  cap-a-pie,  mounted  Roziuante,  placed  the  helmet  on 
his  head,  braced  on  his  target,  took  his  lance,  and,  through  the 
pnvate  gate  of  his  back -yard,  issued  forth  into  the  open  plam,  in  a 
transport  of  joy  to  think  he  had  met  with  no  obstacles  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  honourable  enterprise.  But  scarce  had  he  found 
himself  on  the  plain,  when  he  was  assailed  by  a  recollection  so  terrible 
as  ahnost  to  make  him  abandon  the  undertaking :  for  it  jnst  then 
occiu-red  to  him  that  he  was  not  yet  dubbed  a  kmght ;  therefore,  m 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  enter 
the  lists  against  any  of  that  order ;  and,  if  he  had  been  actually 
dubbed,  he  should,  as  a  new  knight,  have  worn  white  armour,  with- 
out any  device  on  his  shield,  until  he  had  gained  one    force  ot  aims. 
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These  ooomdisntioiis  made  him  irrcsolate  wliether  to  proceed ;  but 
frenzy  prevailini?  over  reason,  he  determined  to  i^et  himself  made  a 
kniffht  oy  the  first  one  he  should  meet,  like  many  otiiers,  of  whom  he 
had  read.  As  to  white  anuoiir.  he  resolve(L  wlien  lie  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  aooor  his  own,  so  that  it  ahoula  be  whiter  than  ennine. 
Having  now  eomposed  his  mind,  he  pn^reoded,  takiuL'  \\  h  itever  road 
his  horse  pleased :  for  therein,  he  beiie?ed,  consisted  the  true  spirit  of 
adventure. 

Oar  new  adventurer,  thus  parsaing  his  way,  oonTersed  within 

himself,  sayiiur:  "  Who  doabts  bnt  that  in  future  times,  when  the 
true  history  of  my  famous  achievements  is  bi-ou^rht  to  li^ht,  the  sage 
who  recorded  them  will,  in  this  manner,  describe  ray  first  sally ! 
*  Scarcely  had  ruddy  Phoebus  extended  over  the  face  of  this  wide  and 
spacious  earth  the  golden  filaments  of  his  beautiful  hair,  and  scarcelv 
had  fhp  littlo  painted  birds,  with  their  forked  tonopues,  nailed,  in  f^oft 
and  mellitluous  harmony  the  approach  of  the  rosy  iiarbintrer  of  mom. 
who  leaving  the  soft  couch  of  her  jealous  consort,  had  just  disclosed 
herself  to  mortals  through  the  eates  and  balconies  of  the  Manchezan 
horizon,  when  the  renowned  Imight,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
quitting  the  slothful  down,  mounted  Roziujuite,  his  famous  steed, 
proceeded  over  the  ancient  memorable  plain  of  Montiel'  (which  was 
indeed  the  troth).  Ohanpy  era,  happy  age,"  he  continued,  "when 
mj  glorioas  deeds  shidl  oe  revealed  to  the  world !  deeds  worthy  of 
beino:  engraven  on  brass,  scul]ifured  in  marble,  and  recorded  by  the 
encil!  And  thou,  O  sage  enchanter,  wliosoever  thou  mayost  be, 
estined  to  chronicle  this  extraordinary  history !  forget  not,  1  beseech 
thee,  my  good  Rozinante,  Uie  inscnara'ble  companion  of  all  my  toils !" 
Then  again,  as  if  reallv  enamoured,  he  exclaimed,  '*  0  Didcinea,  my 
rincess !  sovereif^'n  of  this  captive  heart !  greatly  do  you  wrong  me 
y  a  cruel  adherence  to  your  decree,  forbidding  me  to  appear  in  the 
pesenoe  of  yonr  beanty !  Deign,  O  lady,  to  think  on  tms  enshived 
heart,  which  for  love  of  you,  endures  so  many  pangs  !  " 

In  this  wild  strain  he  continued,  imitating  tne  style  of  his  books  a5 
nearly  as  he  could,  and  procecdins:  slowly  on,  while  the  smi  arose  with 
such  intense  heat  that  it  was  enough  to  di^isolve  his  brains,  if  any  had 
been  left.  He  travelled  almost  the  whole  of  that  day  without  encoun- 
tenug  anytliing  worthy  of  recital,  which  caused  him  uiurh  vexation, 
fur  he  was  impatient  lor  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  valour  of  his 
powerful  arm. 

Some  authors  say  his  ftrst  adventure  was  that  of  the  straits  of 
Lapice:  others  affirm  it  to  have  been  that  of  the  windmills:  hat, 

from  wnat  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  of  this  matter,  ana  hnve 
found  written  in  the  annals  of  La  ^huicha,  the  fact  is  that  he  travelled 
all  that  day,  and  as  night  approached,  both  he  and  his  horse  were 
w;earied  and  dying  with  hnnger;  and  in  this  state,  as  he  looked  aroimd 
him,  in  hopes  of  (fiscovcn'mr  some  castle,  or  shepherrl's  cot,  where  he 
mi^ht  repose  and  find  refreshment,  he  descried,  not  far  from  the  road, 
an  inn.  which  to  him  was  a  star  conducting  him  to  the  portals,  if  not 
the  poJaoe  of  his  redemption.  He  made  all  the  haste  he  could,  and 
rearaed  it  at  night-fall.  There  chanced  to  stand  at  the  door  two 
youn?  women,  ladies  of  pleasure  (as  they  are  called),  on  their  journey 
to  Seville,  in  the  company  of  some  carriers  who  rested  there  that 
night.  Now  as  everything  that  our  adventurer  saw  and  conceived 
was,  by  his  imagination,  moulded  to  what  he  had  read,  so  in  his  eyes 
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the  iun  appeared  to  be  a  castle^  with  its  lour  turrets,  and  pinnacles  of 
shining  silver,  together  with  its  drawbridge,  deep  moat,  ami  all  the 
appurtenaiioes  with  which  8Qoh  oaailes  ai«  When 
he  nad  advanoed  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  he  checked  Bodiuuite, 
expecting  some  dwarf  would  mount  the  battlements,  to  announce  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  arrival  of  a  knight-errant  at  the  castle ;  but 
finding  them  tardy,  and  Kozinante  impatient  for  the  stable,  he 
approached  the  inn-aoor,  and  there  saw  the  two  stroUing  ^irls,  who  to 
him  appeared  to  be  beautiful  damseU  or  lovely  damee  emojing  them- 
selves before  the  irate  of  their  castle. 

It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  a  swineherd  collecting  his  hc^ 
fl  make  no  apology,  for  so  they  are  called)  from  an  adjoimng  stubble- 
neld,  blew  the  horn  which  asscnnbles  them  togeiher,  and  instantly  Don 
Quixote  was  satisfied,  for  he  imagined  it  was  a  dwarf  who  had  given 
the  signal  of  his  arrival.  With  extraordinary  satuifaction,  therefore, 
he  went  up  to  the  inn  ^  upon  which  the  ladies,  being  startled  at  the 
flight  of  a  man  armed  m  that  manner,  with  lance  and  buckler,  were 
retreating  into  the  house;  but  Don  Quixote,  perceiving  their  alarm, 
raised  his  pasteboard  vizor,  tliereby  partly  disroverin?  bis  meafri  % 
dusty  visage,  and  witii  gentle  demeanour  and  placid  voice,  thus 
addressed  them  -.  "Fly  not,  ladies,  nor  fear  any  discourtesy,  for  it 
would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  kiiiirlithood  which  I 
profess,  to  offer  insult  to  au\  person,  much  less  to  virs:ins  of  thr.t 
exalted  rank  which  your  appearance  indicates."  The  girls  stared  at 
him,  and  were  endeaToonng  to  find  out  hia  face,  which  was  almost 
concealed  hy  the  sorry  vizor;  but  hearing  themselves  called  virgins,  a 
thing  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  their  profession^  they  could  not  for- 
bear laughing,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  Don  Quixote  was  displeased, 
add  said  to  them:  "Modesty  well  becomes  bcauiy,  and  excessive 
laughter,  proceeding  from  a  slight  cause,  is  folly ;  but  I  say  not  thia 
to  humble  or  distress  you,  for  my  part  is  no  other  than  to  do  vou  ser- 
vice." This  lani,'uage,  so  unintelligible  to  the  ladies,  added  to  the 
uncouth  figure  of  our  knight,  iucreased  their  laughter ;  conseauently 
he  grew  more  indignant,  and  would  have  jkroceMled  farther,  out  for 
the  timely  appearance  of  the  innkeeper,  a  very  corpulent,  and  there- 
fore a  verv  pacific  man,  who,  upon  seeing  so  ludicrous  an  object, 
armed,  anu  with  accoutrements  so  ill-sorted  as  were  the  bridle,  lance, 
bockler,  and  corslet,  felt  disposed  to  join  the  damsels  in  demonstra- 
tions ot  mirth  •  but,  in  truth,  apprehending  some  danger  from  a  form 
thus  strongly  fortified,  he  resolved  to  behave  with  civility,  and  there- 
fore spiil.  "If,  Sir  Kniirhtj  you  are  seekini?  for  a  lodging,  you  will 
here  finu,  excepliugabed  (lor  there  are  none  in  this  inn),  everything  iu 
abundance."  Don  Quixote,  nerceiving  the  humility  ot  the  governor 
of  the  fortress,  for  such  to  nim  appeared  the  innkeeper,  answered, 
"  For  me,  SiuMior  Castcllano,  anything  will  suffice :  since  arms  are  my 
omameuts,  warfare  my  repose."  The  host  thought  he  called  him 
GasteUano  becanae  he  took  him  for  a  sound  GBralian»  whereas  he 
was  an  Andalusian,  of  the  coast  of  St.  Lucar.  as  great  a  thief 
aa  Caeus.  and  not  less  mischievous  than  a  collegian  or  a  page: 
and  he  replied,  "  If  so,  your  worsliip's  beds  must  be  hard  rocks, 
and  your  sleep  continual  watching :  and  that  bein^  the  case,  you 
may  dismount  with  a  certainty  of  nnding  here  sumcient  cause  for 
keeping  awake  the  whole  year,  much  more  a  single  night."  So  say- 
ing, he  kid  hold  of  Don  (^lixote's  stirrup,  who  alighted  with  much 
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diffciilty  and  pain,  f<ir  he  had  Med  the  vhole  of  the  day.  He  then 

de'^ired  tlip  host  to  take  especial  care  of  his  steed,  for  it  was  the 
finest  rre.'ilure  that  ever  fed-  the  innkeeper  examined  him.  but 
thought  hiui  not  so  good  by  half  sm  hia  master  had  rei)reseiitea  him. 
Having  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  he  Tetnrned  to  receive  the  (oden 
of  liis  truest,  whom  the  damsels,  being  now  reconciled  to  him,  were 
disaniiin;? ;  they  had  taken  off  the  back  and  breast  plates,  but 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  disenfa^e  the  gorget,  or  take  off  the  counter- 
feit beaver,  which  he  had  fastened  with  green  ribbons  in  snch  a 
manner  that  t  hey  eould  not  be  untied,  and  he  would  upon  no  account 
allow  them  them  to  be  cut;  therefore  he  remained  all  that  night 
with  his  helmet  on,  the  strangest  and  most  ridiculous  figure 
imaginable. 

While  these  light  girls,  whom  be  still  oonceived  to  be  persons  of 

quality,  and  ladies  of  the  castl^  were  disarminirhim,  he  said  to  them, 
with  infinite  grace,  "  Never  before  was  kniirlit  so  honoured  by  ladies 
as  Don  Quixote,  after  his  departure  from  his  native  village !  oamsels 
iltended  upon  bim ;  prmoessee  took  charge  of  his  steed !  O  Bosi- 
nante,— for  tfaa^  ladies^  is  the  nainc  of  my  horse,  and  Don  Qoixote 
de  la  Mancha  my  own;  although  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
discovered  myseli,  until  deeds,  performed  in  your  service,  should  Jiave 
proclaimed  me ;  bni  impelled  to  make  so  just  an  application  of  that 
aneieBt  romance  of  Laazaiote,  to  my  present  situation,  I  haye  thus 

f)rcmaturely  disclosed  my  name :  yet  the  time  shall  come  when  yotir 
adyships  m?iy  command,  cmd  I  obey ;  when  the  valour  of  my  arm 
shall  make  manifest  the  desire  1  have  to  serve  you."  The  girls,  un- 
accustomed to  snch  rhetorical  floaiishes,  made  no  reply,  but  asked 
whether  he  would  please  to  eat  anvthing.  *'  I  shall  willingly  take  some 
food "  answered  Don  Quixote,  for  I  apprehend  it  would  be  of 
muca  service  to  me."  That  day  lu^jp^ed  to  oe  Frida^^,  and  there  was 
■othing  in  the  honse  bat  some  fSh,  of  that  kind  whieh  in  Gastife  is 
oallcd  Abadexo;  in  Andalusia,  Bacallao;  in  some  parts,  CuradiUo; 
and  in  others,  Truchuela.  They  asked  if  his  worship  would  like  some 
truehuela,  for  they  had  no  otlier  fish  to  offer  him.  '  If  there  be  many 
troutlin^,"  rei)liccl  Don  Quixote.  "  they  will  supply  the  place  of  one 
tioBt  'f  for  it  is  t  he  same  to  me  whether  I  reeeire  eight  single  rials  or 
€De  piece-of-eight.  Moreover,  these  troutlings  may  be  preferable,  as 
veal  is  better  than  hoef,  and  kid  superior  to  ^at ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
let  it  come  immediately',  for  the  tod  and  weight  of  arms  cannot  ^e 
nmtafaied  by  the  body  nnlesB  the  interior  be  supplied  with  abments.** 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  cool  air,  they  jdaced  the  table  at  the  door  of 
the  inn,  and  the  landlord  i)ro(lueed  some  of  his  ill-soaked  and  worse- 
cooked  bacallao,  with  bread  as  foul  and  black  as  the  knight's  armour : 
but  it  was  a  spectacle  highly  risible  to  sec  him  eat ;  tor  his  hands 
beinff  engaged  in  holding  hb  hehnet  on,  and  raising  the  beaver,  he 
could  not  feed  hini^rlf,  fhr  rrfore  one  of  the  ladies  performed  this 
oflBce  for  him  ;  but  to  driiik  would  have  been  utterly  nnpossible,  had 
not  the  innkeeper  bored  a  reed,  and,  placing  one  en^  into  liis  moutk 
■t  the  other  poured  in  the  wine ;  and  ail  ibis  he  patiently  endured 
rather  than  cut  the  laciaga  of  his  nelmet 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  to  the  inn  a  sow -doctor^  who,  as  soon 
he  arrived,  blew  his  pipe  of  reeds  four  or  five  times,  which  finally  oon- 
Tinoed  Don  Quixote  that  he  was  now  in  some  famous  castle,  idiere 
be  waa  ngaled  with  mnsic;  that  the  poor  jack  was  trout,  the  bread 
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of  the  purest  white,  the  strolling:  wenches  ladies  of  distinction,  and 
the  innkeeper  governor  of  the  castle ;  consequently  he  remained  satis- 
fied with  niti  enterprise  and  first  sally,  though  it  troubled  hira  to 
reflect  that  he  was  not  yet  a  knight,  feeling  persuaded  that  he  could 
not  lawfully  en^e  in  any  ad?eiitoe  until  he  had  been  inreated  with 
the  order  ca  loughthood. 


CHAPTER  m. 

1%  wkteh  ii  rilaUd  ike  pUatant  method  Don  QuuBoU  took  to  b«  dwbbod 

Knight, 

Agitated  by  this  idea,  he  abruptly  finished  his  scanty  supper,  called 
the  innkeencr,  and,  shutting  himself  up  with  him  in  the  stable  he 
fell  on  his  knees  before  hini.  and  said.  Never  will  I  arise  from  this 
place,  valorous  knight,  until  your  courtesy  shall  vouchsafe  to  grant  a 
boon  which  it  is  my  intention  to  regnest :  a  boon  that  will  radonnd 
to  your  ^pknry,  and  to  the  benefit  of  aU  mankind."  The  innkeeper, 
seeing  his  guest  at  his  feet,  and  hearing  such  language,  stood  con- 
founded, and  stared  at  him,  without  knowintj  wluit  to  do  or  say ;  he 
entreated  hira  to  rise,  but  in  vain,  until  he  had  promised  to  grant  the 
boon  he  requested.  "  I  expected  no  less,  signor,  from  your  great 
magnificence,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  "  know,  therefore,  that  the 
boon  I  have  demanded,  and  which  your  liberality  has  conceded,  is 
that,  on  the  morrow,  you  will  confer' upon  me  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. This  night  I  will  watch  my  arms  in  the  chapel  of  yonr  castle, 
in  order  tli.it,  in  the  morning,  my  earnest  desire  may  be  fulfilleo,  and 
I  mav  witli  propriety  traverse  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  in  quest 
of  adventures,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed ;  conformable  to  the 
duties  of  chiyalry  and  of  knights-errant,  who,  like  myself,  are  devoted 
to  such  pursuits." 

The  host,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  sbrewd  fellow,  and  had 
already  entertained  some  doubts  respecting  the  wits  of  liis  guest,  was 
now  confirmed  in  Ins  suspicions ;  and^  to  make  sport  for  the  night, 
determined  to  follow  his  inunoor.  He  tdd  him  therefore  that  his 
desire  was  very  reasonable,  and  that  such  pursuits  were  natural  and 
suitable  to  knights  so  illustrious  as  he  appeared  to  be,  and  as  his 
gallant  demeanour  fully  testified ;  that  he  nad  himself  in  the  days  of 
his  youth  followed  that  honourable  profession,  and  travelled  over 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  adventures ;  fafling  not  to  visit 
the  suburl)s  of  Malaga,  the  isles  of  Riaran,  the  compass  of  Seville,  the 
market-place  of  Segovia,  the  olive-field  of  Valencia,  the  rondilla  of 
Grenada,  the  coast  of  St.  Lucar,  the  fountain  of  Cordova,  the  taverns 
of  Toledo,  and  divers  other  parts,  where  he  had  exercised  the  agility 
of  his  heels  and  the  dexteritv  of  his  hands :  committing  sundry 
wrongs,  soliciting  widows,  s(Kmeing  damsels,  cheating  youths;  in 
short,  making  himself  known  to  most  of  the  tribunals  in  Spain ;  and 
that  nnaily  he  had  retired  to  tins  castle,  where  he  liyea  upon  hia 
rerenae  and  that  of  others ;  entertaining  therein  all  knights-errant  cf 
every  quality  and  degree,  solely  for  the  great  affection  he  bore  them. 
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tad  that  they  misht  share  their  fortune  with  him,  in  retnni  for  his 
podtl  will,  lie  further  told  him  that  in  his  castle  there  was  no  chapel 
wherein  he  could  watch  his  armour,  for  it  had  been  pidkd  down,  in 
order  to  be  rebuilt ;  but  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  he  knew  it  might 
be  done  wherever  he  pleased ;  therefore  he  might  watch  it  that  night 
in  a  court  of  tiie  castle,  and  the  following  morning,  if  it  pleased  God, 
the  requisite  ceremonies  should  be  performed,  and  lie  shoidd  be 
dubbed  so  effectually,  that  the  world  woidd  not  be  able  to  produce  a 
more  perfect  kuighl.  lie  then  inquired  if  lie  had  any  uiuuey  about 
him  ?  Don  Quixote  told  him  he  had  none :  having  never  read  m  their 
histories  that  knights -errant  provided  themselves  with  money.  The 
inidteeper  assured  hiui  he  was  mistaken,  for,  adniiitiup:  that  it  was 
not  mentioned  in  their  history,  the  authors  deeming  it  unnecessary  to 
specify  things  so  obTioosly  recinisite  as  money  and  dean  shirts,  yet 
was  it  not,  therefore,  to  he  inferred  that  they  had  none ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  mignt  consider  it  as  an  established  fact  that  aU 
knights-errant,  of  whoso  histories  so  manv  volumes  are  filled,  carried 
their  purses  well  provided  airainst  aceiJeuts:^  that  they  were  also 
supplied  with  shirte,  and  a  small  casket  of  ointments,  to  heal  the 
wounds  they  niiprht  receive;  for  in  plaiiLs  and  deserts,  where  they 
fought  and  were  woundi'd,  no  aid  was  near,  unless  they  had  some 
sag^e  enchanter  for  theii-  friend,  who  could  give  them  immediate 
assistance,  by  conveying  in  a  dond  through  the  air^  some  damsd  or 
dwarf,  with  a  phial  of  water,  possessed  of  such  yirtne  that,  upon 
ta.sting  a  single  drop  of  it,  they  should  instantl.v  become  as  sound  as 
if  they  had  received  no  injury.  But  when  the  knights  of  former  times 
were  without  such  a  friend,  they  always  took  care  that  their  esquires 
should  he  provided  with  monev,  and  such  necessary  articles  as  lint 
and  salves :  and  when  they  had  no  esouires,  which  very  rarely  hap- 
pened, they  carried  these  thiugs  themselves,  upon  the  crupper  of  their 
norse,  in  wallets  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  that  thev  might 
seem  to  be  something  of  more  importance :  for,  except  in  such  cases, 
the  custom  of  carrying  wallets  was  not  tolerated  among  knights- 
errant.  He  therefore  advised,  thou^'h,  as  his  godson  (whicii  he 
was  soon  to  be),  he  might  command  him,  never  henceforth  to 
travel  without  money  and  the  aforesaid  provisions ;  and  he  would 
find  them  serviceable  when  he  least  expected  it.  Iran  Quixote  pro- 
mised to  follow  ];is  advice  with  punctuality;  and  an  order  was  now 
^iven  for  perl o ruling  the  watch  oi  the  annour,  in  a  large  yard  adjoin- 
ing the  inn.  Don  Quixote,  having  collected  it  together,  placed  it  on 
a  dstem  which  was  dose  to  a  weO:  then,  bracing  on  his  target  and 
nasping  his  lance,  with  ffraoefnl  demeanour,  he  paced  to  and  fro. 
Before  tiie  pile,  beginning  nis  parade  as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 

The  innkeeper  informed  all  who  were  in  the  inn  of  the  frenzy  of  his 
est,  the  watching  of  his  armour,  and  of  the  intended  kmghting. 
_  lev  were  surprised  at  so  singular  a  kind  of  madness,  and  went  out 
to  observe  him  at  a  distance.  Thej[  perceived  him  sometimes  (juietly 
pacing  along,  and  sometimes  leaning  upon  his  lance  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  armoiu)  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  now  night, 
but.the  moon  shone  with  a  splendour  which  might  Tie  even  with  that 
whence  it  was  borrowed;  so  that  every  motion  of  our  new  knight 
might  be  distinctly  seen. 

At  tliis  time,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  carriers  wanted  to  give 
his  mules  some  water ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
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Don  Quixntr's  armonr  from  the  cistern ;  who  seeing:  him  advance, 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  0  thou,  whosnevcr  thou  art,  rjish 
knight  1  who  approachest  the  armour  of  the  most  valiaut  adventurer 
that  ewtat  girded  sword,  beware  of  what  thou  dost,  and  touch  it  not^ 
unless  thou  wouldst  yield  thy  life  as  the  forfeit  of  tliy  trinnrity."  Tlie 
carrier  heeded  not  this  admiMiition  (though  better  would  it  have  been 
for  him  if  he  had;,  but,  seizing  hold  of  the  straps,  he  threw  the  annour 
some  distance  from  him ;  which  Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  raised  his 
eves  to  heaven,  and  addrcssinsr  his  thoughts,  aoparently,  to  bis  lady 
l5ulcinea,  said :  "  Assist  me,  ()  lady,  to  avenge  this  tirst  insult  offered 
to  your  vassal's  breast ;  nor  let  your  favour  and  protection  fail  me  in 
this  first  perilous  encounter."  Having  uttered  these  and  similar  ejacu- 
lations, he  let  dip  his  target,  and,  rasing  his  lance  with  both  hands, 
lie  p^ave  the  carrier  such  a  stroke  upon  the  head  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground  in  so  grievous  a  pli^^ht  that,  had  the  stroke  been  repeated, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  surgeon.  This  done,  he  reulacea 
his  armou;  and  oontinned  his  pande  with  the  same  tranqailJity  as 

Soon  after,  another  carrier,  not  knowing  what  had  passed,  for  the 
first  yet  lay  stunned,  came  out  with  the  same  intention  of  watering 
his  mules ;  and,  as  he  approached  to  take  away  the  armoiur  from  the 
cistern,  Don  Quixote,  without  saying  a  word  or  imploring  any  pro- 
tection, acrain  let  slip  his  target,  raised  his  lance,  and,  Wh  no  less 
effect  than  before,  smote  the  head  of  the  second  carrier.  The  noise 
brought  out  all  tne  people  in  the  inn,  and  the  landlord  among  the 
rest :  upon  which  Don  Quixote  braced  on  his  target,  and  l&vmg  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  said :  "  0  lady  of  beaoty !  strength  ana  vigour 
of  my  (Mifcehled  herirt !  Kow  is  the  time  for  thee  to  turn  thy  illus- 
trious eves  upon  this  thy  captive  knight,  whom  so  mighty  an  encounter 
awaits  This  address  IimL  he  conceived,  animrted  him  with  so 
much  courage  that,  were  all  tne  carriers  in  toe  world  to  have  assaOed 
him,  he  would  not  have  retreated  one  step. 

The  comrades  of  the  wounded,  upon  discovering  the  situation  of 
their  friends,  began  at  a  distance  to  dibchar^^e  a  shower  of  stones 
u}X)n  Don  Quixote,  who  sheltered  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with 
his  target,  without  daring  to  quit  tlie  cistern,  because  he  would  not 
abandon  his  armour.  The  iimkeeper  called  aloud  to  them,  begging 
they  would  desist,  for  he  had  already  told  them  he  was  insane,  ana 
that,  as  a  madman,  he  would  be  aoauitted.  though  he  wore  to  kill 
them  alL  Don  Ouixotc,  in  a  voice  still  louacr,  called  them  infamous 
traitors,  and  the  lord  of  the  castle  a  cowardly,  Uise-bora  knight,  for 
allowing  knights-errant  to  be  treated  in  that  manner  ;  declaring  that, 
had  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood,  he  would  have  made  liiiu 
sensible  of  his  perfidy.  **  But  as  for  you,  ye  Tile  and  worthless 
rabble,  I  utterly  despise  ye  !  Advance !  Come  on,  molest  me  as  fur 
a.s  ve  are  able,  for  quickly  shall  ve  receive  the  reward  of  your  folly 
and  insolence  1 "  Tms  he  uttered  with  so  much  spirit  and  intrepidity 
that  the  assailants  were  struck  with  terror ;  which,  in  additiai  to  the 
landlord's  persuasions,  made  them  cease  their  attadc ;  he  then  per- 
mitted the  wounded  to  be  carried  off,  and,  with  the  same  gravity  and 
composure,  resumed  the  watch  of  his  armour. 

The  host,  not  relishing  these  pranks  of  his  ji^ucst,  deiennined  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  before  any  further  mischief  ensued,  by  imme- 
diately iiiTestukg  liim  with  the  InckleaB  order  of  ohivab^ :  approaohf 
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ing  liim,  therefore,  he  disclaimed  any  concurroTicc.  on  his  part,  in  tlie 
insolent  conduct  of  those  low  peonle,  who  were,  he  observed,  well 
chastised  for  their  presumption.  He  repeated  to  him  that  there  was 
no  chapel  in  the  cwtle.  nor  was  it  by  any  means  necessary  for  what 
remained  to  be  done ;  that  the  stroke  of  knighting  consisted  in  blows 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  aceordinff  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  order, 
which  might  be  effectually  performed  in  the  middle  of  a  field ;  that 
the  duty  of  watching  his  armour  he  had  now  completely  fulfilled,  for 
he  had  watched  more  than  four  hours,  though  only  two  were  re- 
quired. All  this  Don  Quixote  believed,  and  said^  that  he  was  there 
ready  to  obey  him,  requesting  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  perform  the 
deed  as  soon  as  possible;  because,  should  he  be  assaulted  again  when 
he  found  himself  knighted,  he  was  resolTed  not  to  leaye  one  person 
alire  in  the  castle,  excepting  those  whom,  out  of  respect  to  him,  and  at 
his  particular  request,  he  might  be  induced  to  spare.  The  constable, 
thus  warned  and  alarmed,  immediately  brought  forth  a  book  in  which 
he  kept  his  aoooimt  of  the  straw  and  oats  he  famished  to  the  carriers, 
and,  attended  hj  a  boy,  who  carried  an  end  of  candle,  and  the  two 
damsels  before  mentioned,  went  towards  Don  Quixote,  whom  he  com- 
manded to  kneel  down ;  he  then  began  reading  in  his  manual,  as  if  it 
were  some  devout  prayer,  in  the  course  of  wliieh  he  raised  his  hand  and 
*  gave  him  a  good  blow  on  the  neck,  and,  after  that,  a  handsome  stroke 
over  the  slioulders,  with  his  own  sword,  still  mutterini;  between  his 
teeth,  as  if  in  prayer.  This  beini^  done,  he  comnmuded  one  of  the 
ladies  to  gird  on  his  sword,  an  oihce  she  performed  with  much 
alacrity,  as  wdl  as  discretion,  no  small  portion  of  which  was  necessary 
to  avoid  bursting  with  laughter  at  every  part  of  the  ceremony  ;  l)ut 
indeed  the  prowess  tliey  had  seen  displayed  by  the  new  knight  keut 
their  mirth  \vithin  bounds.  At  girding  on  the  sword,  the  good  laay 
said:  " God  grant  you  may  be  a  fortunate  knight  and  successfnl  in 
battle.'*  Don  Quixote  inquired  her  name,  that  he  might  thencefor- 
ward know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  favour  received,  as  it 
was  his  intention  to  bestow  upon  her  some  share  of  the  honour  lie 
should  acquire  by  the  valour  of  his  arm.  She  replied,  with  much 
hnnulity,  tibat  her  name  was  Tolosa^  and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  cobbler  at  Toledo,  who  Eved  at  the  staUs  of  Sanchobienaya ;  and  that, 
wherever  she  was,  she  would  serve  and  honour  him  as  her  lord.  Don 
Quixote,  in  reply,  requested  her,  for  Ids  sake,  to  do  him  the  favour 
henceforth  to  add  to  her  name  the  title  of  don,  and  call  herself  Donna 
Tplosa,  which  she  promised  to  do.  The  other  girl  now  buckled  on 
his  spur,  and  with  her  he  held  nearlvthe  same  conference  n.s  with 
the  lady  of  the  sword  ;  having  iuquirea  her  name,  she  told  him  it  was 
Moliuera,  and  that  she  was  daughter  to  an  honest  miller  of  Antiquera : 
he  then  requested  her  likewise  to  assume  the  don,  and  style  herself 
Donna  Molinr  ra.  renewing  his  proffers  of  service  and  thanks. 

These  never-till-then-seen  ceremonies  being  thus  speedily  performed, 
Don  Quixote  was  impatient  to  find  himself  on  horseback,  m  quest  of 
adrentufes.  He  therefore  instantly  saddled  Bodnante,  mounted  him, 
and,  (Mnl)racing  his  host,  made  his  acknowledgments  for  the  favour  he 
had  conferred  Dy  knighting  him,  in  terms  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  repeat  them.  The  host,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him  the  sooner,  replied,  with  no  less  flourisn,  but  more 
Brevity ;  and,  without  making  any  demand  for  his  lodging,  wished 
him  a  good  journey. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  vilof        <mr  knigU  after  he  had  eaih'ed  from  the  inn. 

Light  of  heart,  Don  Quixote  issued  forth  from  the  inn  about  break 
of  day,  so  satisfied  and  so  pleased  to  see  himself  knighted,  th^t  the 
jov  thereof  abnost  burst  his  horse's  girths.  But  recollecting  the 
aavice  of  his  host  conceding  the  neoessary  provisions  for  his  under- 
taldnor,  cspcriiiUv  the  articles  of  money  and  clean  shirts,  he  resolved  to 
return  home^  and  furnish  himself  accordingly,  and  also  provide  himself 
with  a  Saiure,  jjurposing  to  take  into  liis  service  a  certain  country 
fellow  of  tne  neighbourhood,  who  was  poor,  and  had  children,  yet  was 
very  fit  for  the  squirely  office  of  chivalry.  Witli  this  determination 
he  turned  Rozinante  towards  his  village ;  and  t  he  steed,  as  if  aware  of 
his  master's  intention,  began  to  put  on  with  so  much  alacrity  that  he 
htfdl  V  seemed  to  set  ms  feet  to  the  npund.  He  had  not  however,  gone  • 
far.  when,  on  bis  right  hand,  from  a  thicket  hard  by.  he  umcied  he  heard 
foeole  cries,  as  from  some  person  complaining.  And  scarcely  had  he 
heard  it  when  he  said,  "  I  thank  Heaven  for  the  favour  it  docs  me,  by 
offering  me  so  early  an  opportunit;^  of  complying  with  the  duty  of  my 
profession,  and  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  my  honourable  desires.  These 
are,  doubtless^  the  cries  of  some  distressed  person,  who  stands  in  need 
of  my  protect  ion  and  tissistance."  Then,  turning  the  reins,  he  guided 
Rozinante  towards  the  place  whence  he  thoujght  the  cries  proceeded, 
and  he  had  entered  bin  a  few  naoes  mto  the  wood,  when  he  saw  a 
mare  tied  to  an  oak,  and  a  laa  to  another,  naked  from  the  waist 
upwards,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  the  person  that  cried 
out ;  ana  not  without  cause,  for  a  lusty  country  fellow  was  laying  on 
him  very  severely  with  a  belt,  and  accompanied  every  lash  with  a 
reprimand  and  a  word  of  advice ;  for,  said  ne^  "  The  tongue  alow  and 
the  eyes  (]uiek."  The  boy  answered,  "I  will  do  so  no  more,  dear 
sir;  by  the  passion  of  God^  I  will  never  do  so  again;  and  I  promise 
for  the  future  to  take  more  care  of  the  flock.** 

"Don,  Qoixote,  observing  what  passed,  now  caHed  out  in  an  angry 
tone,  "Discourteous  knight,  it  ill  oecomes  thee  to  deal  thus  with  one 
who  is  not  able  to  defend  himself.  Get  upon  thy  horse,  and  take  thy 
lance  "  (for  he  had  also  a  lance  leaning  against  the  oak,  to  which  the 
mare  was  fastened),  "  and  I  will  make  thee  sennble  of  thy  dastardly 
conduct."  The  countryman,  seeing  such  a  figure  coming  towanfe 
him,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  orandishins:  nis  lance  at  his  face, 
gave  himself  up  for  a  dead  man,  and  therefore  humbly  answered : 

Signor  cavalier,  this  lad  I  am  chastising  is  a  servant  of  mine,  whom 
I  employ  to  tend  a  flock  of  sheep  which  I  have  hereabouts ;  but  he  is 
so  careless  that  I  lose  one  every  day ;  and  because  I  correct  him  for 
his  negligence,  or  roguery,  he  says  I  do  it  out  of  covetousness,  and 
for  an  excuse  not  to  pay  him  his  wages ;  but  before  God,  and  on  mv 
conscience,  he  Ues.**  Dar'st  thou  say  so  in  my  presence,  vile  rustic  r' 
said  Don  Quixote.  "  By  the  sun  that  shines  upon  us,  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  run  thee  through  with  this  lance !  Pay  him  immediately, 
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without  further  reply ;  if  not,  by  the  God  that  rules  us,  I  will  despatch 
and  annihilate  thee  in  a  moment!  Unbind  him  instantly!"  The 
countryman  hung  down  his  head,  and,  without  reply,  untied  his  boy. 
Don  Quixote  then  asked  the  lad  now  much  his  master  owed  hiui^  and 
be  answered,  nine  montiis'  wa^es,  at  seven  reals  a  month.  Don 
Quixote,  on  calculation,  fonnd  that  it  amounted  to  sixty-three  reals, 
and  desired  the  countryman  instantly  to  disburse  tiieui,  unless  he 
meant  to  pay  it  with  his  life.  The  fellow,  in  a  fright,  answered  that, 
on  the  wora  of  a  dying  man,  and  npon  the  oath  he  iiad  taken  (though 
by  the  way  be  had  taken  no  oath),  it  was  not  so  much ;  for  he  must 
deduct  the  price  of  three  pair  of  shoes  he  had  p-ivcn  him  on  account, 
and  a  real  for  two  blood-lettings  when  he  was  sick.  "All  this  is 
very  right,*'  said  Don  (Quixote ;  "but  set  the  shoes  and  t hi'  blood- 
lettings against  the  stripes  thou  hast  given  him  unjustly ;  for  if  he 
tore  tlir  hntiicr  of  thy  shoes,  thou  hast  toni  his  .Ckin ;  and  if  the 
barber-surgeon  drew  blood  from  him  when  he  was  sick,  thou  hast 
drawn  blood  from  him  when  he  is  well ^  so  that  upon  these  accounts 
he  owes  thee  nothing."  "The  mischief  is,  signor  cavalier,"  quoth 
the  oonntryman,  "that  I  have  no  money  about  me:  but  let  Andres 
go  home  with  mc,  and  I  will  pay  him  aU,  real  by  real."  "  I  go  home 
with  him!"  said  the  lad;  "the  devil  a  bit !  No,  sir,  I  will  do  no 
such  thing;  for  when  he  has  me  alone,  he  will  iluv  me  like  any  Saint 
Bartholomew."  "He  will  not  do  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  *to 
keep  him  in  awe,  it  is  sufficient  that  1  lay  my  comniaiuTs  upon  him'; 
and,  on  condition  he  swears  to  me,  by  the  order  of  knighthood  which 
he  has  received,  I  shall  let  him  go  free,  and  will  be  bound  for  the  pay- 
ment." **  Good  sir,  think  of  what  you  say,"  quoth  the  bov ;  "  for  my 
master  is  no  knight,  nor  ever  received  any  order  of  knightnood;  he  is 
John  Aldudo.  the  rich,  of  the  neighbourliood  of  Quintanar."  "That 
is  little  to  the  purpose."  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  there  may  be 
knights  of  the  famuy  ot  the  Aldndos :  more  especially  as  every  man 
is  the  son  of  his  own  works."  "  That's  true,"  quoth  Andres ;  "  but 
what  works  is  my  mas  for  thr  son  of,  who  refuses  me  tlie  wages  of  my 
sweat  and  labour  r  "  1  do  not  refuse  thee,  friend  Andres,"  replied 
the  count rv man :  "  have  the  kindness  to  go  with  me :  and  1  swear,  by 
all  the  orders  of  knighthood  that  are  in  the  world,  I  will  pay  thee 
every  rt  al  down,  and  perfumed*  into  the  bar^am."  "For  the  per- 
fuming, 1  thank  thee,  said  Don  Quixote;  "<rive  him  the  reals,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied :  and  see  that  thou  failest  not :  or  else,  by  the  same 
oath,  I  swear  to  return  and  dias^  thee ;  nor  snalt  thou  escape  me, 
though  thou  wert  to  conceal  thyself  doser  than  a  lizard.  And  if  t  liou 
wouldst  be  informed  who  it  is  thus  commands,  that  thou  mavest  f(  el 
the  more  strictly  bound  to  oerform  thy  pron)ise,  know  that  t  am  tho 
valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  iMaucha,  the  redrcsser  of  wrongs  and 
abases ;  so  farewell,  and  do  not  forget  what  thou  hast  promised  and 
swoni,  on  pain  of  the  penalty  I  have  denounced."  oo  sajying,  he 
claoped  spurs  to  Kozinante.  and  was  soon  far  off. 

The  countrvman  eagerly  followed  him  with  his  eyes ;  and,  when  he 
saw  him  quite  out  m  the  wood,  he  turned  to  his  lad  Anidres,  and 
said :  "  Ccnne  hither,  child,  I  wish  now  to  pay  what  I  owe  thee,  as 
that  redrcsser  of  wrongs  commanded."  "So  you  shall,  I  swear," 
quoth  Andres;  "and  you  will  do  well  to  obey  the  orders  of  that 

*  A  S^pasish  pihraaa  tor  paying  or  retaining  anything  with  cdvantage. 
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honest  gentleman  (whom  God  grant  to  live  a  thousand  years !),  who 
is  so  brave  a  man,  and  so  just  a  judge,  that,  egad,  if  you  do  not  pay 
me,  he  will  come  back  and  do  what  ue  has  threatened."  "Ajad  I 
■wear  bo  too,"  quoth  the  oonntryman :  '*iiid  to  show  how  much  I 
love  thee,  I  am  resolved  to  augment  the  debt,  tiiat  I  mav  add  to  the 
pnjTTient."  Then,  taking  him  oy  the  arm,  he  aerain  tiea  him  to  the 
tree,  where  he  gave  him  so  many  stripes,  that  he  left  liim  for  dead. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  Master  Andres,  call  upon  that  redresser  of  wrongs ; 
thou  ^t  find  he  will  not  easily  redress  this :  though  I  believe  I  have 
not  quite  done  with  thee  yet,  for  I  have  a  pood  mind  to  flay  thee 
alive,  as  tliou  saidst  just  now."  At  length,  however,  he  untied  him, 
aud  gave  him  leave  to  go  in  quest  of  his  judge,  to  execute  the 
threatened  sentence.  Andres  went  away  in  dudgeon,  swearing  he 
would  find  out  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  teU  him 
all  that  had  passed,  and  that  he  should  pay  for  it  sevenfold.  Never* 
theless,  he  departed  in  tears,  leaving  his  master  laugliiug  at  him. 

Thus  did  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  redress  this  wrong :  and,  elated 
at  so  fortunate  and  glorious  a  beginninff  to  his  knight-errantry,  he 
went  on  toward  his  village,  entirely  satisned  with  himself,  and  saying 
in  a  low  voice :  "  Well  mayst  thou  deem  tliyself  happy  above  all 
women  living  on  the  earth,  0  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  beauteous  above 
the  most  beautiful !  since  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  nave  subject  and 
obedient  to  thy  whole  will  and  pleasure  so  valiant  and  renowned  a  knight 
as  is  and  ever  shall  be  Don  OuLxote  de  la  Mancha !  who.  as  all  the  world 
knows,  received  but  yesteraay  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  to-day  has 
redressed  the  greatest  injury  and  grievance  that  injustice  could  invent^ 
and  cruelty  commit !  to-iday  hath  he  wrested  the  scourge  out  of  the 
hand  of  that  pitiless  enemy,  by  whom  a  tender  stripling  was  so  uur 
deservedly  lashed !  ** 

He  now  came  to  the  road,  which  branched  out  in  four  different 
directions ;  when  immediately  those  cross-ways  presented  themselves 
to  his  imagination  where  knights-errant  nsnally  stop  to  consider 
whieli  of  the  roads  thev  shall  take.  Here,  then,  following  their 
example,  he  paused  awhile,  and.  after  mature  consideration,  let  go  the 
reins ;  submitting  his  own  will  to  tiiat  of  his  horse,  who,  following 
his  first  motion,  took  the  direct  ro:id  towards  his  stable.  Having 
proceeded  about  two  miles,  Don  Quixote  discovered  a  companj'ot 
people,  who,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  were  merchants  of  Toledo, 
going  to  buy  silks  in  Murcia.  There  were  six  of  them  in  number ; 
thcv  carried  umbreUas,  and  were  attended  by  four  servants  on  horse- 
baclv,  and  three  muleteers  on  foot.  Scnrerly  had  Don  Quixote  espied 
them,  when  he  imagined  it  must  be  some  new  adventure:  ana,  to 
imitate  as  nearlv  as  possible  what  he  had  read  in  his  books,  as  he 
fimcied  this  to  oe  cut  out  on  purpose  for  him  to  achieve,  with  a 
gnceful  deportment  and  intrepia  air.  he  settled  himself  firmly  in  his 
stirrups,  gasped  his  lance,  covered  nis  breast  with  liis  target,  and, 
postintf  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  highway,  awaited  the  approach  of 
those  whom  he  already  judged  to  be  knigfits-errant ;  and  w-hen  thev 
were  come  so  near  as  to  j3e  seen  and  heard,  he  raised  his  voice,  ana, 
with  an  arrogant  tone,  cried  out :  "Let  the  whole  world  stand,  if  the 
whole  world  does  not  confess  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a 
damsel  more  beautiful  than  the  empress  of  La  Mancha,  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso ! "  The  merchants  stopped  at  the  sound  of  these 
words,  and  also  to  behold  the  atnmge  figure  of  him  who  pronounced 
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them ;  and,  both  by  the  one  and  the  other,  they  perceived  the  madness 
of  the  speaker ;  but  they  were  disposed  to  stay  and  see  what  this  con- 
fession uieuut  which  he  re(^uired;  and  therefore  one  of  ihern,  who  was 
wmewhal  of  a  wtg,  but  withal  very  discreet,  said  to  him "  Signor 
cavalier,  we  do  not  know  who  this  good  lady  you  mention  may  be : 
let  us  but  see  her,  and  if  she  be  really  so  beautiful  as  you  intimate, 
we  will,  with  all  our  hearts,  and  without  any  constraint,  make  the 
oon£B88io&  yon  demand  of  ns."  "  Should  I  show  her  to  you,"  replied 
Bon  Quixote,  "where  would  be  the  merit  of  oonfeasmR  a  troth  so 
manifest  ?  It  is  essential  that^  without  seeing  her,  you  oelieve,  con- 
fess, affirm,  swear,  and  maintam  it ;  and,  if  not,  T  cliallengre  you  all  to 
battle,  proud  and  monstrous  <'Us  you  are :  and,  whether  you  come  on 
one  by  one  (as  the  laws  of  chivalry  require),  or  all  together,  as  is  the 
custom  and  wicked  practice  of  those  of  your  stamp,  here  1  wait  for 
you,  confiding  in  tne  justice  of  my  cause."  "Si<7uor  cavalier," 
replied  the  merchant,  '  I  beseech  your  worship,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  princes  here  prraent,  that  we  may  not  lay  a  oorden  npon  onr  oon- 
scienoes,  hy  confessing  a  thing  we  never  saw  or  hand,  ana,  especiaUy, 
being  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  empresses  and  queens  of  Alcar- 
ria  and  Estremadura.  that  your  worship  would  be  pleased  to  show  us 
some  picture  of  this  lady,  though  no  bigger  than  a  oarleycom,  for  we 
shall  guess  at  the  clue  oy  the  thread;  and  therewith  we  bhall  rest 
satisfied  and  safe,  and  your  worshio  contented  and  pleased.  Nay,  I 
verily  believe  we  are  so  far  inclinea  to  your  side  that,  although  her 
picture  should  represent  her  sauinting  with  one  eye,  and  distilling 
vermilion  and  brimstone  from  ui»  other,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to 
oblige  you,  we  will  say  whatever  you  please  in  her  favour."  "  There 
distils  not,  base  scoundrels,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  burning  with 
rage,  "there  distils  not  from  her  what  you  say,  but  rather  ambergris 
and  ciret  among  cotton ;  neither  doth  she  squint,  nor  is  she  hnnSsh- 
backed,  but  as  straight  as  a  spindle  of  Gnadarnuna:*  but  you  shall  pay 
for  the  horrid  blasphemy  you  have  uttered  against  so  transcendent  a 
beauty  !"  So  saying,  witii  his  lance  couched,  he  ran  at  him  who  had 
spoken  with  so  much  furv  and  rage  that,  if  good  fortune  had  not  so 
ordered  tiiiat  Bodnante  stumUed  and  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
it  had  gone  hard  with  the  rash  merchant.^  Uozinante  feU,  and  his 
master  lay  rollin?  al)out  the  field  for  some  time,  endeavouring  to  rise, 
but  in  vain ;  so  encuinbered  was  he  with  his  lance,  target,  spurs  ana 
hebnet,  added  to  the  weight  of  his  antiquated  armour.  And  while  he 
was  thus  struggling  to  get  up,  he  oontmued  calling;  out :— "  Flv  not, 
ve  dastardly  ranble ;  stay,  ye  race  of  slaves ;  for  it  is  througn  iny 
horse's  fault,  and  not  my  own.  that  I  lie  here  extended."  A  muleteer 
Qf  the  company,  not  over  gooa-natured,  hearing  the  arrogant  language 
of  the  poor  fisUen  raitleman,  could  not  bear  it  without  returning  him 
an  answer  on  his  nbs;  and  coming  to  him,  he  took  the  lance,  which 
having  broken  to  nieces,  he  applied  one  of  the  splinters  witli  so  much 
i^ility  upon  Don  Quixote,  that,  in  spite  of  his  armour,  he  was  threshed 
like  wh^.  His  masters  caDed  ou^  desiring  him  to  forbear ;  but  the 
lad  was  provoked,  and  would  not  quit  the  game,  until  he  had  quite 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  eholer:  and,  seiaang  the  other  pieces  <x  the 

*  A  small  town  nine  leagues  from  Madrid,  nituated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  the  rucks  ot  which  are  so  perpendicular  that  they  are  oaUed 
"thaSj^xMlles."  Near  it  stands  the  fiMmnaLW»rni. 
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Lancf,  he  ooiii])lctoly  dniiolihlied  them  upon  the  imfortunato  knicrht; 
who,  uoiwiihstunujiig  the  tempest  of  blows  that  rained  upon  hmi. 
never  shut  his  mouth,  incessantlv  threatemng  heayen  and  e»rth,  ana 
those  wlio  to  him  appeared  to  be  assassiiL*;.  At  lengrth  the  fellow 
was  tired,  and  the  merchants  departed,  sufficiently  furuislicd  with 
matter  of  discourse  concerning  tlie  poor  belaboured  knight,  who, 
when  he  found  himself  alone,  again  endearoured  to  rise :  out,  if  he 
could  not  do  it  when  sound  and  well,  how  sliouhl  he  in  so  bruised  and 
battered  a  condition  ?  Yet  he  was  consoled  in  looking  upon  this  as  a 
misfortune  ix'culiar  to  knights-crrant ;  and  imputing  tlie  nlame  to  liis 
horse  ;  although  to  raise  himseii"  up  wai>  mipossiblc,  his  whole  body 
was  so  hoiriblj  bruised. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Wherein  i$  conHnued  tKe  narraiiim  of  <mr  hiigW't  mtr/brdtii^. 

Yery  full  of  pain,  yet  soon  as  he  was  able  to  stir,  Don  Quixote  had 
recourse  to  liis  usual  remedy,  which  was  to  recollect  some  incident  in 
bis  books,  and  bis  frenzy  instantly  suggested  to  him  that  of  Valdo* 
vinos  and  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  wlien  Carloto  left  him  wounded  on 
the  mountain :  a  story  familiar  to  children,  not  unknown  to  youth, 
commended  and  even  credited  bj  old  men ;  yet  no  more  true  than  the 
miracles  of  Mahomet.  Now  this  seemed  to  him  exactly  suited  to  his 
case ;  therefore  he  began  to  roll  himself  on  the  finround,  and  to  repeat 
in  a  faint  voice,  what  they  affirm  was  said  by  the  wounded  knight  of 
the  wood : — 

"  Where  art  thou.  mistre<;«5  of  my  hearty 
Unconscious  of  thy  lover's  smart  ? 
Ah  me  I  thou  kncnr'rt  not  my  distress, 
Or  thoa  art  fiJse  and  pitilaai." 

In  this  manner  he  went  on  with  the  romance^  until  he  came  to  those 
verses  where  it  is  said : — *'  O  noble  marquis  oi  Mantua,  my  uncle  and 
lord  by  blood !"— -just  at  that  instant  it  so  haupened  that  a  pc:usant  of 
his  own  vil]a'_'o.  a  near  neighbour,  who  had  been  carryimr  a  load  of 
wheat  to  the  null,  passed  by :  and,  seeinj:  a  man  lying  fetrctchcd  ou 
the  earth,  he  came  up,  and  asked  him  who  he  was^  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  nis  doleful  ^mentations  ?  Don  Quixote  nrndy  believing  him 
to  be  the  marouis  of  Mantua  his  uncle,  rctunicd  him  no  answer,  but 
proceeded  witli  tlie  romance,  giving  an  account  of  his  misfortune,  and 
of  the  amours  of  the  emperor's  sou  with  his  spouse,  just  as  it  is  there 
recounted.  The  peasant  was  astonished  at  bis  extravagant  discourse ; 
and  taking  off  bis  vizor,  now  battered  all  to  pieces,  he  wiped  the  dust 
from  his  face ;  upon  which  he  reco^ised  bun,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah, 
Signor  Quixada"  (for  so  lie  was  called  before  he  had  lost  his  senses, 
ami  was  transformed  from  a  sober  arentlemim  to  a  knight-errant). 
"  how  came  your  worship  in  tiiis  oondit  ion  F "  But  still  ne  answered 
out  of  his  roQiance  to  whatever  question  he  was  asked. 

The  good  man,  seeing  this,  contrived  to  take  olf  the  back  and 
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brattipiece  of  liis  armour,  to  <  xamine  if  he  faftd  any  wound ;  but  he 

saw  no  blood,  nor  sign  of  any  hurt.  He  then  endeavoured  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground,  and  with  no  little  trouble  placed  him  upon  his 
aba,  as  being  the  beast  ol  easier  carriage.  He  gathered  together  all 
the  vnoM,  not  exoeptmg  the  broken  pieces  of  iance|  and  tied  diem 
upon  Rozmante ;  then  taking  him  by  the  bridle,  ana  his  ass  by  the 
halter,  he  went  on  towards  his  villajfe,  full  of  concern  at  the  wild 
language  of  Don  Quixote.  No  less  thoughtful  was  the  knight,  who 
was  io  onielly  beaten  and  braised  that  he  oonld  scaroelv  keep  hunself 
upon  the  ass.  and  eyer  and  anon  he  sent  forth  groans  toat  seemed  to 
pierce  the  skies,  insomuch  that  the  peasant  was  again  forced  to 
inquire  what  ailed  him.  And  surely  the  devil  alone  could  have  fur- 
nished his  uieinor>'  with  stories  so  applicable  to  what  had  bef^en 
him ;  for  at  that  instant,  fbrjsettinff  Yaldoyinos,  he  recoHeoted  the 
Moor  Abindarraez,  at  the  time  wnen  the  governor  of  Antecpiera, 
H«derig:o  of  Narvacz,  hnd  taken  him  prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  to 
his  castle;  so  that  when  the  peasant  asked  him  again  how  he  was, 
and  what  he  felt,  he  anvtrerecT  him  in  the  yeiy  same  terms  that  were 
nsed  by  the  prisoner  Abindarraez  to  Roderigo  of  Narvaez,  as  he  had 
read  in  t  he  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor,  applying  it  so  aptly  to 
his  own  case  that  the  peasant  went  on  cursing  nimself  to  the  devil,  to 
hear  such  a  monstrous  heap  of  nonsense,  which  convinced  hira  that 
his  neighbour  had  run  mad,  and  be  therefore  made  what  haste  he 
could  to  reach  the  village,  and  thereby  escape  the  plairue  of  Don 
Quixote's  long  speeches :  who,  still  continuin<jr,  said : — "Be  it  knox^-n 
to  your  worship,  Signor  Don  Roderigo  de  Is'arvaez.  that  this  beaute- 
ous Xartfa,  whom  i  mentioned,  is  now  the  fur  DuJchiea  del  'Foboso, 
for  whom  I  have  done,  doi,  ana  will  do,  the  most  fiunous  exploits  of 
chivalry,  that  have  been,  arc,  or  shall  be,  seen  in  tlie  world."  To  this 
the  peasant  answered: — "Look  you,  Sir,  as  I  am  a  sinner,  I  am  not 
Don  Roderigo  de  Nar\'aez,  nor  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  but  Pedro 
Alonzo  your  neighbour :  neither  is  your  worship  Valdovinos,  nor  Abin- 
darraez, but  the  worthy  gentleman  Si/mor  Quixada."  "I  know  who 
I  am,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "and  I  know,  too,  that  I  am  not  only 
d^Miole  of  being  those  1  have  mentioned,  but  all  the  twelve  peers  of 
Prance,  yea,  ana  the  nine  worthies,  since  my  exploits  will  hr  exceed 
all  that  they  have  jointly  or  sepanitely  achieved. 

With  this  and  similar  conver<ation.  they  reached  the  villaGre  about 
sunset :  but  the  peasant  waited  until  tlie  night  was  a  little  advanced, 
that  the  poor  battered  gentleniau  might  not  be  seen  so  scurvily 
moonted.  When  he  thought  it  the  proper  time,  he  entered  the 
village,  and  arrived  at  Don  Quixote's  ii<»iiso,  which  he  found  all  in 
cobJusiou.  The  priest  and  the  barber  of  the  place,  who  were  Don 
Quixote's  particular  friends,  happened  to  be  there :  and  the  house- 
keeper was  saying  to  them  aloud :  "  What  do  you  think,  Signor 
licentiate  T*ero  Perez  "  (for  that  was  the  priesTs  name)  "  of  my 
master's  misfortune?  for  neither  he,  nor  his  horse,  nor  the  tarfsret, 
nor  the  lance,  nor  the  armour,  have  been  seen  these  six  days  past. 
Woe  is  mc !  i  aiu  verily  persuaded,  and  it  is  certainly  true  as  1  was 
bom  to  £e,  that  these  cursed  booKS  of  knight-errantry,  which  he  is 
often  read! tic:,  have  turned  his  brain;  and,  now  I  tliink  of  it.  T  have 
often  heard  liim  say,  talking  to  himself,  that  he  would  turn  kni":ht- 
errant,  and  go  about  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures.  The  devil, 
and  Banbhas  take  all  snoh  books,  that  have  qpoiled  the  finest  under- 
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standing  in  all  La  Manrlia."  The  niece  joined  with  her,  adain^:, 
*'  And  you  must  know,  Master  Nicholas"  (for  that  was  the  barber^s 
name),  "  that  it  has  often  happened  that  my  honoured  uncle  has  con- 
tmued  poiing  on  these  wicked  books  of  misadyentures  two  whole 
days  ana  nights ;  then,  throwing  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  he  wonld 
d.aw  his  sword  and  strike  against  the  walls ;  and  when  he  was 
heartily  tired,  would  say,  he  hjid  killed  four  giants,  as  tall  as  so  many 
steeples^  and  that  the  sweat,  which  his  labour  occasioned,  was  the 
blood  ot  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  %ht ;  then,  after  drink- 
inff  off  a  large  nitcher  of  cold  water,  he  would  be  as  quiet  as  ever, 
telling  us  that  tiie  water  w  as  ;i  most  precious  licjuor,  brought  liiiii  by 
the  sage  Esquife,  a  great  enchanter^  and  his  friend.  But  I  take  the 
blame  of  all  this  to  myself,  for  not  informing  you,  gentlemen,  of  my 
dear  uncle's  extravagancies,  that  thev  might  liaye  been  cured  before 
tiiey  had  gone  so  far,  by  burning  all  those  cursed  books,  which  as 
justly  deserve  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  as  if  they  were  here- 
tical." "  I  say  the  same,"  quoth  the  priest :  "  and,  in  faith,  to- 
morrow shall  not  pass  without  holding  a  puolic  inquisition  ujyon 
them,  and  cnndemmng  them  to  the  fire,  that  they  may  not  occasion 
others  to  act  as  I  fear  my  good  friend  has  done." 

All  this  w^as  overheard  by  Don  Quixote  and  the  peasant ;  and,  as  it 
confirmed  the  latter  in  the  belief  of  his  neighbour's  mfirmity,  he  oegan 
to  cry  alond,  "  Open  the  doors,  gentlemen,  to  Signor  Yalaovmos  and 
the  nmrnuis  of  Mantua,  who  comes  dangerously  wounded,  and  to 
Siirnor  Anindarraez  the  Moor,  whom  the  valorous  Roderigo  de  Nar- 
vuez,  governor  of  Antcquera,  orings  as  his  prisoner."  Hearing  this, 
they  all  came  out ;  and.  immediately  recognising  their  friend,  they 
ran  to  embrace  him,  although  he  had  not  yet  alighted  from  the 
a«s ;  for  indeed  it  was  not  in  his  power.    "  Torbear,  all  of  \ou," 


carry  me  to  my  bed ;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  send  for  the  sa^e  Ur- 
ganaa^  to  search  and  heal  my  wounds."  "  Look  ye,"  said  the 
housekeeper  immediately,  "  if  my  heart  did  not  tell  me  truly  on 
which  leg  my  master  halted.  Get  upstairs  in  God's  name  ;  for, 
without  the  help  of  that  same  Ur^da,  we  shall  find  a  way  t  o  cure 
you  ourselves.  Cursed,  say  I  again,  and  a  hundred  times  cursed,  be 
those  books  of  knight -errantry,  tliat  nave  brought  your  worship  to  this 
pass !"  They  earned  him  directly  to  his  chamber,  where,  on  searching 
for  his  wounds,  they  could  discover  none.  He  then  told  them  "  he 
was  only  bruised  by  a  great  fall  he  got  with  his  horse  Rosinante,  as 
he  was  fighting  with  ten  of  the  most  prodigious  and  audacious  giants 
on  the  face  of  the  earth."  "Ho,  ho  says  the  priest,  what,  there 
are  giants  too  in  the  dance !  bv  my  faith, '  I  shall  set  fire  to  them  all 
before  to-morrow  night."  They  asked  Don  Quixote  a  thou.sand 
ouestions.  to  which  he  would  retuni  no  answer ;  ne  only  desired  that 
tliey  would  give  him  some  food,  and  allow  him  to  sleep,  that  beiu|? 
what  he  most  required.  Having  done  t  his,  the  priest  inquired  parti- 
cularly of  the  countryman  in  what  condition  Don  Quixote  had  been 
found.  The  count  rytnan  gaye  him  an  account  o(  the  whole,  with  the 
extravagancies  he  had  uttered,  both  at  the  time  of  finding  him,  and 
during  tneir  journey  homr- ;  wliich  made  the  Licentiate  impatient  to 
CJirry  into  execution  what  ho  had  determined  to  do  the  following  day, 
when,  for  that  purpose,  calliug  upon  his  friend  Master  Nicholas  the 
barbw,  they  proceeded  together  to  Don  Quixote's  house. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  rt*  ffrand  and  diverting  scrutiny  made  hy  the  pi'uH  and  the  htirltr, 
in  tk€  library  of  ow  ingeniout  gentleman. 

LoKO  and  heavy  was  the  sleep  of  Don  Quixote ;  meanwhile  the 

priest  having  asked  the  niece  for  the  kev  of  the  chamber  containing 
the  books,  those  authors  of  the  mischief,  which  she  delivered  witli  a 
very  good  will,  they  entered,  attended  by  the  housekeeper,  and  found 
above  a  hundred  large  volumes  well  bound,  besides  a  great  number 
of  smaller  size.  No  sooner  did  the  housekeeper  see  t&em  than  she 
ran  out  of  the  room  in  great  haste,  and  immediately  returned  with  a 
pot  of  holy  water  and  a  bunch  of  hysson,  saying:  "  Signor  Licen- 
tiate, take  this,  and  sprinkle  the  room,  lest  some  enchanter  of  the 
many  these  books  abound  with,  should  enchant  us,  as  a  punishment 
for  our  intention  to  banish  them  out  of  the  world.  The  priest  smiled 
at  the  housekeeper's  simplicity,  and  ordered  the  barber  to  reach 
him  tlie  books,  one  by  one,  that  they  might  see  wlint  tliey  treated 
ot ;  us  thev  miglit  perhaps  find  some  that  disserved  not  to  be  chastised 
by  fire.  No,  said  the  niece,  "  there  is  no  reason  why  any  of  them 
should  be  spared,  for  they  have  all  been  mischief-makers :  so  let  tliem 
ail  be  thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the  courtyard ;  and,  having 
made  a  pile  of  them,  set  fire  to  it :  or  else  make  a  bonfire  of  them  in  the 
back-Tard,  where  tne  smoke  will  offend  nobody."  The  housekeeper 
said  the  same ;  so  eagerly  did  tliev  both  thirst  for  the  death  of  those 
innocents.  But  the  priest  would  not  consent  to  it  without  first 
reading  the  titles  at  least. 

The  lirst  that  Master  Niclioltts  put  into  his  hands  was  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  in  four  parts ;  and  the  priest  said,  "There  seems  to  be  some 
mastery  in  this,  for  I  have  heard  say  that  this  was  the  fir.^t  ])ook  of 
chivalry  printed  in  Spain,  and  that  all  the  rest  had  their  foimd.i- 
tion  and  rise  from  it;  I  think,  therefore,  as  head  of  so  pernicious 
a  sect,  we  ought  to  condemn  him  to  the  me  without  mercy."  "  Not 
so,"  said  the  iKirber ;  "  for  I  have  heard  also  that  it  is  the  best  of  all 
the  books  of  this  kind ;  therefore,  as  being  iincquaUed  in  its  way,  it 
ought  to  be  spared."  "You  are  right,"  said  tne  priest,  "and  for 
that  reason  its  life  is  panted  for  the  present.  Let  us  see  that  other 
next  to  him."  "  It  is,"  said  the  barber,  "  the  Adventures  of  Es- 
plandian,  the  legitimate  son  of  Amadis  de  Gaul."  "  Verily,"  said 
tiie  priest,  "  the  goodness  of  the  father  shall  avail  the  son  nothing; 
take  him,  mistress  housekeeper ;  open  that  casement,  and  throw  him 
into  the  yard,  and  let  him  make  a  begmnin^  to  the  pile  for  the 
intended  bonmre."  The  housekeeper  did  so  with  much  ^satisfaction, 
and  good  Esplandian  was  sent  flying  into  the  yard,  there  to  wait 
with  patience  for  tiie  fire  with  which  he  was  threatenecL  "  Proceed," 
said  the  priest.  "  The  next,"  said  the  barber,  **  is  Amadis  of 
Greece :  yea,  and  all  these  on  this  side,  I  believe,  are  of  tlie  liueag:e  of 
Amadis."  "  Then  into  the  vard  with  them  all !"  quoth  t)ic  priest : 
"  for  rather  than  not  burn  Queen  Pintiquiniestra,  and  the  shepherd 
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Sarinel  with  his  eclogues,  and  the  derilish  perplexities  of  the  author, 
I  would  hum  the  father  who  bc^ot  me,  were  I  to  meet  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  knight-errant."  "Of  the  same  opinion  ami,"  said  the 
barber;  "And  i  too,"  added  the  niece.  "Weil  them"  said  the 
housekeeper,  "  away  with  them  aU  into  the  yard."  They  handed 
them  to  her ;  and,  as  thev  were  numerous,  to  save  herself  the  trouble 
of  the  stairs,  she  threw  them  all  out  of  the  window. 

"What  tan  of  an  author  is  that?"  said  the  priest.  "This," 
answered  the  barber.  "  is  Don  Olivaute  de  Laura."  "  The  author  of 
that  book,"  said  the  priest,  "was  the  same  who  composed  the 
Garden  of  Flowers  ;  and  in  good  truth  I  know  not  wliich  of  the  two 
Ixxiks  is  the  truest,  or  rather  the  least  lying;  lean  only  sav  that  this 
goes  to  the  yard  for  its  arrogr<uice  and  absurdity."  "^  This  that  fol- 
lowa  is  Floiismarte  of  Hyrcania,"  said  the  barber.  "  What !  is 
Signer  Florismarte  there  P  replied  the  priest :  "  now,  by  my  faith, 
he  shall  soon  make  his  appearanoe  in  the  yara,  notwithstanoing  his 
stransrf  birth  and  chimerical  adventures  ;  for  the  liarsimess  and  dry- 
ness of  Ilia  st^ie  will  admit  of  no  exeubc.  To  the  yjird  with  him,  and 
this  other,  mistress  housekeeper."  "  With  all  mv  heart,  dear  air/' 
answ(>rf:d  shr ;  and  with  much  jov  exrfuti d  what  she  was  com- 
manded. "Here  is  the  knight  Platir."  said  the  barber.  "That," 
said  the  priest,  "  is  an  ancient  book,  and  I  tind  nothing  in  him 
deserring  pardon :  without  more  words,  let  him  be  sent  after  the 
rest ;"  wlueh  was  accordingly  done.  They  opened  another  book,  and 
lound  it  eutilk'd  the  Knight  of  the  Cross.  "  So  religious  a  title,'* 
(juoth  the  ])riest,  "  might,  one  would  think,  atone  for  the  ignorance  of 
the  author;  but  it  is  a  conuuon  ^a)lng,  Mhc  devil  lurks  behind 
the  cross so  to  the  fire  with  him."  The  barber,  taking  down 
another  book,  said,  "  This  is  the  mirror  of  chivalrj-."  "  Oh !  I  know 
his  worship  very  well,"  quoth  the  priest.  "  il«"re  comes  Signor 
lleynaldos  de  Montalvan,  with  his  friends  and  companions,  jgreater 
thieves  than  Gacns ;  and  the  Twelve  Peers,  with  the  futhiuT  histo- 
riographer Turpin.  However  I  am  only  for  ocmdeaaamng  them  to 
perpetuitl  banislnnent  because  they  contain  some  things  of  the 
iamous  Mateo  lioyarao ;  from  whom  the  Christian  poet  Ludovico 
Ariosto  spun  his  web :  and,  even  to  him.  if  I  find  him  here  uttering 
any  other  language  than  his  own,  I  will  show  no  res))cet ;  but  if  he 
speaks  in  his  own  tongue,  1  will  put  him  upon  my  head."  "  1  have  him 
in  Italian,"  said  t  he  barber,  "  but  1  do  not  understand  him."  "  Neither 
is  it  anj  great  matter,  whether  you  understand  him  or  not,"  answered 
the  pnest ;  "  and  we  would  willingly  have  excused  tiie  good  csi^tain 
from  brinnng  him  into  Spain  and  making  him  aCastilian ;  for  he  has 
deprived  nini  of  a  great  deal  of  his  native  value ;  which,  indeed,  is 
the  misfortune  of  ail  those  who  undertake  the  translation  of  poetry  into 
other  languages ;  for,  with  all  their  care  and  skill,  thev  can  never 
faring  them  on  a  level  with  the  original  production.  In  snort.I  sen- 
tence this,  and  all  other  books,  tliat  shall  be  found  treating  of  French 
matters,  to  be  thrown  jisidc,  and  deposited  in  some  dry  vault,  until  we 
can  deliberate  more  maturely  what  is  to  be  done  with  them ;  excepting, 
however.  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  another,  called  Roncesvalles, 
which,  if  they  fall  into  my  hands,  shall  pass  into  those  of  the  house- 
keeper, and  thence  into  the  fire,  without  any  remission."  The  barber 
coimiined  the  sentence,  and  accounted  it  well  and  rightly  deter- 
mined, kno^-ing  that  the  priest  was  so  good  a  Christian,  and  so 
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nmoli  a  friend  to  initli,  that  he  would  not  utter  a  felsehood  for  all 

the  world. 

Then,  openinir  another  book,  he  saw  it  was  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  and 
next  to  that  another,  called  Palinerin  of  England ;  on  esp>ing  which, 
the  Licentiate  said,  "  Let  this  Oliva  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  so  effee- 
tnally  burnt  that  not  so  much  as  the  a.shes  may  remain ;  but  let  Pal- 
merin  of  Enjrland  be  presnrvcd  and  kept,  as  an  unique  production  :  and 
such  anotlier  case  be  made  lor  it  as  that  wliich  Alexander  found  among 
the  spoils  of  Darius,  and  appropriated  to  presme  the  works  of  the  poet 
Homer.  This  book,  neigh oour,  is  estimable  upon  two  aoooanta ;  the 
one.  that  it  is  very  good  of  itself;  and  the  other,  because  there  is  a 
tradition  that  it  was  written  by  an  ingenious  king  of  PorlugtU.  All 
the  adTentnres  of  the  castle  of  Miraguarda  are  excellent,  and  con- 
trived with  much  art ;  the  dialogue  courtly  and  clear ;  and  all  the 
characters  preserved  with  great  juds^niont  and  propriety.  Therefore, 
Master  Nicholas,  saving  your  better  judi^ment,  let  this  and  Anuidis 
de  Gaul  be  exempted  from  the  fire,  and  let  ail  tlie  rest  perish  without 
an;r further  inquiry."  "Not  so,  finend"  replied  tiie  barber;  "for 
this  which  I  have  nere  is  the  renownea  Don  Belianis."  The  priest 
replied.  "This,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  want  a  little 
rhttbaro  to  purge  away  their  excess  of  bile :  besides,  we  must  remove 
all  that  lehitea  to  the  castle  of  Fame,  and  other  absurdities  of  greater 
conseqnraiice;  for  which  let  sentence  of  transportation  be  passed  upon 
them,  and.  according  as  they  show  signs  of  amendment,  tlicy  shall  be 
treated  with  mercy  or  justice.  In  the  mean  time,  neighbour,  give 
them  rooni  in  your  house ;  but  let  them  not  be  read."  "  With  all 
iny  heart,"  quoth  the  barber ;  and  without  tiring  himself  any  farther 
in  turning  over  books  of  chivah-y,  bid  the  housekeeper  take  all  the 
great  ones  and  throw  them  into  the  vard.  This  was  not  spoken  to 
the  stupid  or  deaf,  but  to  one  who  had  a  greater  mind  to  }>e  burning 
them  than  weaving  the  finest  and  largest  web ;  and  therefore,  laying 
hold  of  seven  or  eight  at  (mce,  she  tossed  them  out  at  the  window. 

But,  in  taking  so  many  together,  one  fell  at  t  he  barber's  feet,  who 
had  a  mind  to  see  what  it  was,  and  found  it  to  be  the  History  of  the 
renowned  knight  Tirante  the  Wlute.  "  Heaven  save  me ! "  quoth  the 
priest,  with  a  load  voice,  "  is  Thrante  the  White  there  ?  Give  him  to 
me,  neighlxDur ;  for  in  him  I  shall  have  a  treasure  of  delight,  and  a 
mine  of  entertainment.  Here  we  have  Don  Kyrie-Eleison  ot  Mon- 
talvan,^  a  valorous  knight,  and  his  brother  Thomas  of  MontaJvan,  with 
the  knight  FoBfleoa»  and  the  opmbat  whieh  the  valiant  Tirante  fon^ht 
with  the  bull-dog,  and  the  witticisms  of  the  damsel  Plazcrdemivida, 
also  the  amours  and  artifices  of  the  widow  Reposada ;  and  madam 
the  Empress  in  love  with  her  sf|uire  Hvpohto.  Verily,  neighbour,  in 
its  way  it  is  the  best  book  in  the  world:  here  the  knights  eat,  <uid 
sleep,  and  die  in  their  beds,  and  make  their  wills  before  their  deaths ; 
with  several  thin^^s  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  books  of 
this  kind.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  tell  yon,  the  author  deserv  ed,  for 
writing  so  many  foolish  tilings  seriously,  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
the  whole  of  his  life:  oany  n  home,  and  read ud  you  will  find  all 
I  say  of  him  to  be  true."  "  I  will  do  so,"  anawered  the  barber : 
"  but  what  shall  we  do  with  these  small  volumes  that  remain  ? " 
"Those,"  said  the  ])n('st.  "are,  probably,  not  books  of  chivalry,  but 
of  poetry."  Then  opening  one,  he  found  it  was  the  Diana  of  George 
de  Montemayor,  and,  oonmading  that  all  the  others  were  of  the  same 
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kind,  he  said.  "These  do  not  deserve  to  be  burnt  li!  r-  tbe  rf^st;  for 
they  cannot  uo  the  mischief  that  those  of  chivahy  have  done;  thf\v 
are  work  of  genius  and  fancy,  and  do  injury  to  none."  "  0  sir,"  said 
the  niece,  "pray  order  them  to  be  bamt  with  the  rest;  for  should 
my  imole  oe  cured  of  this  distemper  of  chivalry,  he  may  possibly,  by 
reading  such  books,  take  it  into  his  head  to  turn  shepherd,  and  wander 
through  the  woods  and  fields,  singing  and  playing  on  a  pijpe ;  and, 
what  would  be  still  worse,  turn  poet,  which,  they  say,  is  an  mcuiable 
and  contagious  disease."  "The  damsel  says  true,"  ouoth  the  priest, 
"and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remove  this  stuniljlinc^-bloek  out  of  our 
friend's  way.  And,  since  we  begin  with  the  Diaua  of  Montemayor, 
my  opinion  is  that  it  should  nut  be  burnt,  but  that  all  that  part 
should  be  expunged  which  treats  of  the  sage  Felicia,  and  of  the 
enchanted  fountain,  and  also  most  of  the  longer  poems ;  leavin?  him, 
in  God's  name,  the  prose,  and  also  the  honour  of  being  the  first  in 
that  kind  of  writing.  "The  next  that  apipears,"  said  the  barber, 
"  is  the  Diana,  called  the  second,  by  Salmantmo ;  and  another,  of  the 
same  name,  whose  author  is  Gd  rolo."  "  The  Safanantinian,"  au* 
swered  the  priest,  "mav  accompany  and  increase  the  number  of  the 
condemned — to  the  yar^  with  him:  but  let  that  of  Gil  Polo  be  pre- 
served, as  if  it  were  written  by  Apollo  himself.  Proceed,  friend,  and 
let  us  despatch ;  for  it  grows  late.  * 

"  This,  said  the  barber,  opening  another,  "  is  the  Ten  Books  of 
the  Fortune  of  Love,  composed  by  Antonio  de  lo  Frasso  a  Sardinian 
poet."  "By  the  holy  orders  I  have  received!*'  said  the  priest, 
''since  ApoUo  was  Apollo,  the  muses  muses,  and  the  poets  poets, 
so  humorous  and  so  whimsical  a  book  as  this  was  never  written:  it 
is  the  best,  and  most  extraordinaiy  of  the  kind,  that  ever  appcarea  in 
the  world :  and  he  who  has  not  read  it  may  be  assured  that  he  h;is 
never  read  anything  of  tastt^ :  give  it  me  here,  neighbour,  for  I  am 
better  pleased  at  finding  it  than  if  I  had  been  presented  with  a  cas- 
sock of  rion  ncc  satin.  He  ljud  it  aside,  with  jrreat  satisfaction, 
and  the  barber  proceeded,  saying:  "These  which  follow  are  the 
Shepherd  of  Iberia,  the  Njmphs  of  Enares.  and  the  Cure  of  Jea- 
krasy.**  "Then  yon  have  only  to  delirer  them  np  to  the  secular 
ami  of  the  housekeeper,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  ask  me  not  why.  for 
in  that  case  we  should  never  have  done."  "The  next  is  the  Shepnerd 
of  Filida."  "  He  is  no  shepherd,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  an  injrenious 
courtier;  let  him  be  preserved,  and  laid  up  as  a  precious  jewel." 
"This  bulky  volume  here  "  said  the  barber,  is  entitled  the  Treasure 
of  Divers  Poems."  "Had  they  been  fewer,"  replied  the  priest, 
"thev  would  have  been  more  esteemed :  it  is  necessary  that  this  book 
should  be  weeded  and  cleared  of  some  low  things  interspersed  amongst 
its  sublimities :  let  it  be  presenred,  both  because  the  author  is  my 
friend,  and  out  of  respect  to  other  more  heroie  and  exalted  produO' 
tions  of  his  pen."  " This,"  pursued  the  barber,  "is  El  Cancionero 
of  Lopez  ^fiddonado."  "The  author  of  that  book,"  replied  the 
priest,  "is  also  a  great  friend  of  mine:  his  verses,  when  sungbj 
himself,  excite  much  admiration ;  indeed,  such  is  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice  in  .^inLMu;:  Ihcin,  that  thev  are  perfectly  enchanting.  He  is  a 
little  too  prolix  in  his  eclogues ;  out  there  can  never  be  too  much  of 
what  is  really  good :  let  it  be  preserved  with  the  select. 

"But  what  book  is  that  next  to  it?"  "The  Galatea  of  Michael 
de  Cerrantes/'  said  the  barber.   "That  Cerraates  has  been  aa 
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mtinaie  fnend  of  mine  these  many  years,  and  I  know  that  he  is  more 
▼ersed  in  misfortunes  tlian  in  poetry.  Tnere  is  a  good  vein  of  inven- 
tion in  his  hook,  wliich  proposes  something?,  though  nothing  is  con- 
cluded; we  must  wait  for  the  second  part,  which  he  hjis  promised ; 
perhaps,  on  his  amendment,  lie  may  obtain  that  entire  paraon  which 
18  now  denied  him ;  in  the  mean  time,  neighbour,  keep  nim  a  recluse 
m  your  cliamber."  "  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  barber:  "now 
here  comes  three  together:  the  Arauoana  of  Don  Alonso  de  Ercilla, 
the  Austriada  of  Juan  Kufo,  a  magistrate  of  Cordova,  and  the  Mon- 
serrato  of  GhristoTal  de  Virges,  a  poet  of  Yaloicia."  "These  three 
books,"  said  the  priest,  "are  the  best  that  are  written  in  heroic  verse 
in  the  Castilian  tongue,  and  may  stand  in  competition  with  the  most 
renowned  works  of  Itaiv.  Lot  them  be  preserved  as  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  Spanish  muse."  The  nnest  grew  tired  of  looking 
over  so  many  books,  and  therefore,  witliout  examination,  proposed 
that  all  the  rest  should  be  bunird ;  but  the  barber,  having  alrc.uly 
opened  one  called  the  Tears  of  Angelica,  "  I  should  have  shed  tears 
myself,"  said  the  barber,  on  hearing  the  name.  "  had  I  ordered  that 
book  to  be  burnt;  for  its  author  was  cue  or  the  most  celebrated 
poets,  not  only  of  Spain,  bat  of  the  whole  world;  bis  translations 
fnm  Ovid  are  admirable." 


CHAPTEll  VU. 
OJ  the  tteand  $atty  of  our  good  Higkt  Don.  Quixote  d«  la  Man^a. 

Oh  a  sudden,  while  they  were  thus  employed,  Don  Quixote  began 
to  call  aloud,  saying,  "Here,  here,  valorous  knignts  1  Here  ^on  must 
exert  the  foroecn  your  powerful  arms ;  for  the  courtiers  begin  to  get 
the  advantage  in  the  tournament."   All  rushing  out  at  once  to  the 

Slace  whence  this  noisv  exclamation  proceeded,  the  scrutinv  was  sud- 
enly  interrupted ;  ana  therefore  it  is  believed  that  to  the  nre,  unseen 
and  unheard,  went  the  Carolea,  and  Leon  of  Spain,  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Emperor,  composed  by  Don  Lewis  de  Avila,  which,  without 
doubt,  must  have  been  amongst  those  that  were  left:  and,  perhaps, 
had  the  priest  seen  them,  they  might  not  have  undergone  so  rigorous 
a  sentence.  On  entering  Don  Quixote's  chamber,  they  found  him 
already  out  of  bed,  and  continuing  his  outcries  ana  ravings,  with  his 
drawn  sword,  laying  furiously  about  him  back-stroke  and  fore-stroke, 
and  as  broad  awake  sus  if  he  had  never  been  asleep.  They  closed  in 
with  him,  and  by  main  force  convened  him  again  to  his  bed,  where, . 
after  he  was  a  little  composed,  he  said,  turning  himself  to  the  priest, 
"Certainly,  mv  lord  archbishop  Turpin,  it  is  a  great  disgrace  to  us, 
who  call  ourselves  the  twelve  peers,  to  let  the  knights-courtiers  carry 
off  the  j)alm,  witliout  more  opposition,  after  we,  the  adventurers, 
have  gained  the  prize  on  the  three  preceding  davs.".  Say  no  more, 
sood  sir,"  said  the  priest ;  "it  may  be  Heaven  s  will  to  change  our 
fortime,  and  what  is  lost  to-day  may  be  won  to-morrow ;  mind  your 
health  for  the  present ;  for  I  think  yo^  must  needs  be  extremely 
fatigued,  if  not  sorely  wounded."  "Wounded  I  am  not,"  said  Don 
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Suixote-  "but  bruised  and  battered,  most  certainly:  for  that  bastard, 
on  Roldan,  has  pounded  me  with  the  trunk  of  an  oak  •  and  all  out 
of  mere  envy,  because  he  sees  I  am  the  sole  rival  of  nis  prowess. 
Bat  let  me  nerer  more  beoaUed  Binaldo  of  Montaaban,  if,  as  soon  as 
I  can  rise  from  this  bed,  he  pay  not  deaily  for  it,  in  snite  of  all  hia 
enchantments.  In  the  mean  time,  give  me  some  food :  for  that  is 
wliat  I  am  now  most  in  need  of,  and  leave  me  to  the  care  of  avensnng 
nijiielfi"  They  conu)lied  with  his  request,  and  gave  him  something 
to  eat ;  he  then  fell nst  aaleep  again;  leaving  them  inastomahment  k 
his  madness. 

The  same  nijfht  the  housekeeper  set  fire  to,  and  burnt,  all  the  books 
that  were  in  the  yard,  and  in  the  house.  Some  must  have  perished 
that  deferred  to  oe  tre«nired  up  in  perpetual  ardurea :  Irat  their 
destiny,  or  the  indolence  of  the  scrutineer,  forbade  it ;  and  in  them 

was  fulfilled  the  saying  that  "the  just  sometimes  sufl'er  for  the 
unjust.''  One  of  the  remedies  which  the  priest  and  the  barber  pre- 
scribed at  that  time,  for  their  friend's  malady,  was  to  wall  up  the 
chamber  which  had  contained  his  books,  hoping  that,  when  the  osose 
was  rcraa\'ed,  the  effect  might  cease ;  and  that  thef  should  pretend 
that  an  enchanter  had  carried  room  and  all  away.  This  was  speedily 
executed ;  and,  two  days  after,  when  Don  Quixote  left  his  bed  the 
first^  thing  thttt  oocuired  to  mm  was  to  Tisit  his  books ;  and  ntyt 
findbog  the  room,  he  went  up  and  down  looking  for  it ;  when, 
coming  to  the  former  situation  of  the  door,  he  felt  with  his  hands, 
and  stared  about  on  all  sides  without  speakiup:  a  word  for  some  time  ; 
at  length  he  ubked  the  housekeeper  where  the  chamber  was  in  which 
he  kept  his  books.  She,  who  was  already  well  tntored  what  to 
answer,  said  to  him:  "What  room,  or  what  nothing,  does  your 
worship  look  for  ?  there  is  neither  room,  nor  books,  in  tnis  house ;  for 
the  devil  himself  has  carried  all  away.'' — "  It  was  not  the  devil,"  said 
the  nieoe,  "hat  an  winhanter,  who  came  one  night  upon  a  clond 
after  the  day  of  your  departore,  and,  alighting  from  a  serpent  on  which 
he  rode,  entered  the  room:  what  he  did  there,  T  know  not,  but,  after 
some  httle  time,  out  he  came,  flying  throu^^h  the  roof,  and  left  the 
house  full  of  smoke ;  and  when  we  went  to  see  what  he  had  been 
doing,  we  saw  neither  books  nor  room ;  only  we  very  well  remember, 
both  1  and  mistress  housekeeper  here,  that  when  the  wicked  old  thief 
went  awav,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that  from  a  secret  enmity  he 
bore  to  tne  owner  of  those  books  and  of  the  room,  he  had  done  a 
misohief  in  this  house  which  woold  soon  be  manifest :  he  told  ns  abo, 
that  he  was  called  the  sage  Munniaton."  "Freston  he  meant  to 
say,"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  I  know  not,"  answered  the  house- 
keeper, "whether  his  name  be  Freston,  or  Friton  ;  all  I  know  is,  that 
it  ended  in  ton."—"  It  doth  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote.  "  He  is  a 
sage  enchanter,  a  great  enemv  of  mine,  and  bean  me  malice,  because 
by  his  skill  and  leurninfrhe  knows,  that  in  process  of  time,  I  shall 
engage  in  single  combat  with  a  knight  whom  he  favours,  and  shall 
vanquish  him,  m  spite  of  his  protection.  On  this  account  he  endea- 
Toun.  as  mnw  as  he  can,  to  molest  me:  hat  let  him  know,  from  me^  - 
that  ne  carmot  withstand  or  avoid  what  is  decreed  by  heaven." — 
"  Who  doubts  of  that  ?"  said  the  niece ;  "but,  dear  uncle,  what  have 
you  to  do  with  these  broils?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  stay  quietly 
at  home  and  not  ramble  about  the  world  seekiug  fur  better  bread  than 
wheaten ;  without  ooosidering  that  many  go  out  for  wool  and  retnm 
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ihoni?'*--"0  niece,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "bow  fittie  dost  thou 
know  of  the  matter !  Before  thev  shaU  shear  me,  I  will  pluck  and 
tear  off  the  beards  of  all  thc^  who  dare  think  of  touching  the  tip  of 
a  single  hair  of  mine."  Neither  of  them  would  make  any  further 
reply ;  for  they  saw  bis  choler  begin  to  riae.  Fifteen  days  he  remained 
at  home,  very  tranciuil,  discoTering  no  symptom  of  an  inclination  to 
repeat  his  late  frolics  ;  during:  which  time  much  pleasant  conversation 
Lassed  between  him  and  his  two  neighbours,  the  priest  and  the  bar- 
oer :  he  alwavs  affirming  that  the  worid  stood  in  need  of  nothing  bo 
mndi  ae  knignts-errant,  and  the  revlTal  of  ehiTalrjr.  The  priest  some- 
times contradicted  him,  and  at  other  times  acquiesced ;  for,  had  he 
not  been  thus  cautious,  there  would  have  been  no  means  left  to  bring 
him  to  reason.  »  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  Don  Quixote  tampered  with  a  labourer,  a  iiflii^* 
hour  of  his,  and  an  honest  man  (if  such  an  epithet  can  be  given  to  one 
that  is  poor),  b)it  shallow-brained;  in  short  he  said  so  much,  used  so 
manv  arguments,  and  made  so  many  promises,  that  the  poor  fellow 
resoIvedTto  sally  ooi  with  him  and  serye  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 
squire.  Among  other  things,  Don  Quixote  told  him  that  he  oo^t 
to  be  very  glad  to  accompany  him,  for  such  an  adventure  misrht  some 
time  or  the  other  occur^  that  by  one  stroke  an  island  mitrht  be  won, 
where  he  might  leave  lum  governor.  With  this  and  oi  lier  promises. 
Sancho  Panza  (for  that  was  the  labourer's  name)  left  his  wife  and 
children,  and  engaged  himself  as  sriuire  to  his  neighbour.  Don 
Quixote  now  set  about  raising  money ;  and,  by  selJmg  one  thing, 
Dawning  another,  and  losing  by  alL  he  collected  a  tolerable  sum.  He 
fitted  hmttelf  Iflcewise  with  a  oaekier,  which  he  borrowed  of  a  friend, 
and,  patching  up  his  broken  helmet  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  he 
acquainted  his  squire  Sancho  of  the  day  and  hour  he  intended  to  set 
out,  that  he  might  provide  himself  with  what  he  thought  would  be 
niobt  need  fid.  Above  ail,  he  charged  him  not  to  forget  a  wallet ; 
which  Sancho  assnred  him  he  w;oula  not  neglect;  he  said  alao that  he 
thought  of  taking  an  ass  witli  him,  as  he  had  a  very  good  one,  and  he 
was  not  used  to  travel  much  on  foot.  With  regard  to  the  ass,  Don 
Quixote  paused  a  little:  endeavouring  to  recollect  whether  any 
knight-errant  bad  erer  oanied  a  9yaaxt  mounted  on  ass-back :  bat  no 
instance  of  the  kind  ocomned  to  his  memory.  Howerer,  he  consented 
that  he  should  take  his  ass,  resolving  to  accommodate  him  more 
honourably,  the  earliest  opportunity,  ny  dismount iiicr  the  first  dis- 
courteous knight  he  should  meet.  He  provided  liiiuscU"  also  with 
shirts,  and  other  things^  conformably  to  the  advice  given  him  by  the 
innkeeper. 

All  til  is  being  accomplished,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  with- 
out taking  leave,  the  one  of  his  wife  and  chiidreih  or  the  other  of  hia 
bonsdceeper  and  niece,  one  night  sallied  oat  of  the  village,  unper- 
ccived :  mi  ihef  traEvelied^  ao  hard  that  by  break  of  day  they  believed 
themselves  secure,  even  if  search  were  made  after  them.  Sancho 
Panza  proceeded  upon  his  ass,  like  a  patriarcL  with  his  wallet  and 
leathern  bottle,  and  with  a  vehement  desire  to  mid  himself  governor 
of  the  ishmd  which  hii  master  had  promised  him.  Don  Quixote 
happened  to  take  the  same  route  as  on  liis  first  expedition,  over  tiie 
plain  of  Montiel,  winch  he  passed  with  less  inconvemenee  than  before; 
lor  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  darting  on 
them  bodzontally,  did  not  annoy  them.  Sancho  Pansa  now  said  to 
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liis  master:  "I  beseech  your  worship,  good  sir  knig-ht -errant,  not 
to  forget  your  promise  concerning  that  same  island ;  lor  I  shall  know- 
how  to  govern  it»  be  it  ever  so  larse."  To  wmch  Don  Quixote 
answered:  "  llioa  must  know,  friend;  Sancbo  Panza,  that  it  was  a 
custom  much  in  ufec  amono:  the  knights-errant  of  old  to  make  their 
squires  govemors  of  the  islands  or  kingdoms  tliey  comjuered;  and  I 
aiu  determined  that  so  iuudublc  a  custom  shall  not  be  lost  through  my 
neglect;  on  the  contrary,  I  resolve  to  out -do  them  iu  it:  for  they, 
sometimes,  and  perhai)s,  most  times,  -waited  till  their  squires  were 
grown  old;  and  when  thry  were  worn  out  in  their  service,  and  had 
endured  many  bad  days  and  worse  nights,  they  conferred  on  tnem  some 
title,  such  as  count,  or  at  least  martiuis,  of  some  valley  or  province,  of 
more  or  less  account :  but  if  you  live,  and  I  Uve,  before  six  days  have 

Sa^^sed  1  may  probably  win  sueh  a  kfngdom  as  may  have  others 
epcnding  on  it,  just  fit  for  thee  to  be  crowned  king  of  one  of  them. 
And  do  not  think  tiiis  any  extraordinary  matter;  for  things  fall 
out  to  knights  by  such  unforeseen  and  unexpected  ways,  that  I  may 
easily  give  tli  c  more  than  I  promise."  "  So  then,"  answered  Sancho 
Panza,  "  if  I  were  a  king,  by  some  of  those  miracles  your  worship 
nientions,  Joan  Gutierrez,  my  duck,  would  come  to  be  a  queen,  and 
my  children  infantas ! "  ** Wno  doubts  it?"  answered  Don  Quixote. 
"  I  doubt  it."  replied  Sancho  Panza ;  "for  I  am  verily  persuaded 
that,  if  God  were  to  rain  down  kingdoms  upon  the  earth,  none  of 
them  would  sit  well  upon  the  head  of  Mary  Gutierrez;  for  you  must 
know,  sir,  she  is  not  worth  two  farthings  for  a  queen.  Tlu5  title  of 
countess  would  sit  better  upon  her,  with  the  help  of  Heaven  and 
good  friends."  "  Kecommend  her  to  God,  Saneho,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  and  he  will  do  what  is  best  for  her :  but  do  thou  have  a 
care  not  to  debase  thy  mind  so  low  as  to  content  thyself  with  being 
less  than  a  viceroy."  "Sir,  I  will  not,"  answered  Sancho;  ''espe- 
cially having  so  great  a  man  for  my  master  as  your  worship,  who  will 
know  hnw  to  give  me  whatever  is  most  fitting  for  me,  and  what  I  am 
best  able  to  bear." 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

0/  tht  vatwous  Don  Quixote's  success  in  tht  dreadful  and  n&per-hefore- 
imagined  adveaiure  qf  the  mndmilU;  with  other  events  vorthif  to  b4 
recorded. 

Engaged  in  this  discourse,  they  came  in  sight  of  thirty  or  forty 
windmills,  which  are  in  that  plam;  and»  as  soon  as  Don  Quixote 
espied  them,  he  said  to  his  suuire:  "Fortune  disposes  our  affairs 
better  than  we  ourselves  could  have  desired:  look  yonder,  friend 
Sandio  Panza,  where  thou  mayest  discover  somewhat  more  than  thirt  v 
monstrous  giants,  whom  I  iutend  to  encounter  and  slay-  and  wiiti 
their  spoils  we  will  begin  to  enrich  ourselves ;  for  it  is  lawful  wan 
and  domg  God  good  service  to  remove  so  wicked  a  generation  from  off 
the  free  of  the  earth.'*  "What  ^ts  P  "  said  Sancho  Panta.  "Those 
thou  seest  yonder,"  answered  his  master,  "  with  their  long  aims ;  for 
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some  are  wont  to  have  them  almost  of  the  length  of  two  leagnes." 

*'  Look,  sir,  answered  Saiiclio,  "  those  which  appear  yonder  are  not 
giants,  but  windmills;  and  what  seem  to  be  arms  are  the  sails, 
which,  \?hirled  about  by  the  wind,  make  the  mill-stone  go."  "  It  is 
rery  evident,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thoa  art  not  yersed  in 
the  business  of  adveatnres :  they  are  giants :  and,  if  thou  art  afraid^ 
get  thee  aside  and  pray,  wliilst  I  eng:agc  with  thorn  in  fierce  and 
unequal  combat."  So  saying,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed,  notwith- 
standing the  cries  his  squire  sent  after  him,  assuring  him  that  they 
were  certainly  windmills,  and  not  giants.  But  he  was  90  fully  pos- 
sessed that  they  were  giants,  that  lie  neither  heard  the  outcries  of  his 
squire  Saueho,  nor  yet  discerned  what  they  were,  though  he  was  very 
near  them,  but  went  on  crving  out  aloud :  "  Ply  not.  ye  cowards  and 
file  esAiSs ;  for  it  is  a  single  knight  who  assanlta  70a.''  The  wind  now 
rising  a  littler  the  great  sails  began  to  more;  npon  which  Don 
Quixote  called  out :  "  Although  ye  should  hare  more  arms  than  the 
giant  Briareus,  ye  shaU  pay  for  it." 

Then  recommending  himself  devoutly  to  his  lady  Dulcinea,  beseech- 
ing her  to  succour  him  in  the  present  danger,  being  well  covered  with 
his  buckler,  aud  settinir  his  lance  in  the  rest,  he  rushed  on  as  fast 
as  Rozinante  could  gallop,  and  attacked  the  first  mill  before  him  ; 
when,  running  his  lance  into  the  sail,  the  wind  whirled  it  about  with  so 
much  violence  that  i  t  broke  the  lanoe  to  shivers,  dragging  hoise  and  rider 
after  it,  and  tumbling  them  over  and  oyer  on  the  plain,  in  very  evil 
pliijht.  Sancho  Panza  hastened  to  his  assistance,  as  fast  as  the  ass 
could  carry  him  ;  and  when  he  came  up  to  his  master,  he  found  him 
nnable  to  stir,  so  violent  was  the  blow  which  he  and  B>ozinante  had 
received  in  their  Mi  *'  God  save  me !  "  quoth  Sancho,  "did  not  I 
warn  you  to  have  a  care  of  what  you  did,  for  that  they  were  nothing 
but  windmills  ?  And  nobody  could  mistake  them,  but  one  that  had 
the  like  in  his  head."  "Peace,  friend  Saicho,"  answered  Don 
Quixote :  "for  matters  of  war  are,  of  all  others,  most  subject  to  con* 
tmual  change.  Now  I  verily  believe,  and  it  is  most  certainly  the  fact, 
that  the  sage  Freston,  who  stole  away  my  chamber  and  liooks,  has 
metamorphosed  these  giants  into  windmills^  on  purpose  to  deprive  me 
of  the  glory  of  vanquisning  them,  so  great  is  the  enmity  he  bears  me ! 
But  his  wicked  arts  will  finally  avail  But  little  against  uie  goodness  of 
my  sword."  "  God  grant  it ! "  answered  Sancho  Panza ;  tneu  lielping 
him  to  rise,  he  mounted  him  again  upon  his  ste^  which  was  almost 
disjointed. 

Conversing  upon  the  late  adventure,  tliey  followed  the  road  that 

led  to  the  pass  of  Lapice;  because  tnere,  Don  Quixote  said^  they 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  many  and  various  adventures,  as  it  was 
mnch  frequented.  He  was.  however,  concerned  at  the  loss  of  his 
lance;  and,  speaking  of  it  to  his  squire,  he  said:  "I  remember  to 
have  read  that  a  certain  Spanish  knight,  called  Diego  Perez  de 
Vargas,  having  broken  his  sword  in  fight,  tore  off  a  hu^e  branch  or 
limb  from  an  oak,  and  performed  such  wonders  with  it  that  day,  and 
da:>hed  out  the  brains  of  so  many  Moors,  that  he  was  suruamed 
Hadinoa  ;*  and,  from  that  day  forward,  he  and  his  descendants  bore 
the  names  of  Vargas  and  Machuca.  I  now  speak  of  this,  hecau.se 
from  the  first  oak  we  meet,  1  mean  to  tear  a  limb,  at  least  as  good  as 

*  From  wutekfuear,  to  bruise  or  brealc 
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that;  with  which  T  purpose  and  resolve  to  perform  such  feats  that 
thou  shalt  deem  thyself  most  fortunate  in  having  been  thought 
worthF  to  behold  them,  and  to  be  an  eye-Mritness  of  things  which  will 
scatoeiy be  credited."  ''Hetie&'s  wfllbedone!'*  qooth  Sendio; ''I 
beliere  all  iust  as  joa  say,  sir.  Bat,  prav  set  yourself  man  uprig^ 
in  your  saodle :  for  you  seem  to  me  to  ride  sidclinfr,  owinpr,  perhaps, 
to  the  bruises  received  by  your  fall."  "  It  is  certainly  so,"  said  Don 
Quixote ;  "  and  if  1  do  not  coniolain  of  pain,  it  is  because  knights- 
errant  are  not  aUowed  to  complain  of  anv  wound  whatever,  even 
thoutjli  their  entrails  should  issue  from  it,  If  so,  I  liave  nothing 
more  to  say,"  quoth  Sancho,  "but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your 
vorshi]^  complain  when  auythin«[  ails  you.  As  for  myself,  I  must 
oomiiliiii  of  uie  least  pain  I  feel,  mlaM  tbis  bnsiiiess  of  not  oom- 
plaining  extend  also  to  the  squires  of  knights-errant."  Don  Quixote 
oould  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  his  sauire,  and  told  liim 
he  might  complain  whenever  and  as  much  as  he  pleased,  either  with 
or  witnout  cause,  having  never  yet  read  anything  to  the  contrary  m 
the  laws  of  chivwry. 

Saiieho  put  him  in  mind  that  it  was  time  to  dine.  His  master 
answered  tnat  at  present  he  had  no  need  of  food,  but  that  he  might 
eat  whenever  he  thought  proper.  With  this  license.  Sancho  adjusted 
himself  as  well  as  he  ooald  apon  his  beast ;  and,  taking  out  the  oob- 
tents  of  his  wallet,  he  jogged  on  behind  his  master,  very  leisurely, 
eating,  and  ever  and  anon  raising  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  with  so 
much  relish,  that  the  best -fed  victualler  of  Malaga  might  have  envied 
hnn.  xVnd  whilst  he  went  on  in  this  manner,  repeating  his  draughts,  he 
thought  no  more  of  the  promises  his  master  had  made  him ;  nor  did  he 
think  it  any  toil,  but  ratiier  a  recreation,  to  go  in  quest  of  adventures, 
however  perilous  they  might  be.  In  line,  they  passed  that  night 
under  the  shelter  of  some  trees :  and  from  one  of  them  the  knight  tore 
a  withered  branch,  to  serve  him  in  some  sort  as  a  lanoe,  alter  fixing 
upon  it  the  iron  head  of  the  one  that  had  been  brc)ken.  AU  that  nighl 
I>on  Quixote  slept  not,  but  niminated  on  his  lady  Dulcinea ;  conform- 
ably to  the  practice  of  knights -errant,  who,  as  their  histories  told  him, 
were  wont  to  pass  many  successive  nights  in  woods  and  deserts, 
without  donn^  their  eyes,  indulging  the  sweet  remembrance  of  their 
mistresses.  T^ot  so  did  Sancho  spend  tlie  night;  for,  his  stomach 
being  full,  and  not  of  succory-water,  he  made  but  one  sleep  of  it ;  and, 
had  not  his  master  roused  him,  neither  the  beams  of  the  sun,  that 
darted  full  in  his  ftoe.  nor  the  melody  of  the  birds  which,  in  great 
numbers,  cheerfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the  new  day,  could  nave 
awaked  him.  At  his  uprising  he  applied  again  to  his  bottle,  and 
found  it  much  lighter  than  the  evening  before  •  which  grieved  liim  to 
the  heart,  for  he  did  not  think  they  were  in  tlie  way  soon  to  remedy 
that  defect.  Don  Quixote  would  not  yet  break  his  rast,  resolving,  as 
we  have  said,  still  to  subsist  upon  savoury  remembrances. 

They  now  turned  again  into  the  road  they  had  entered  upon  the 
day  before,  leading  to  the  pass  of  Lapice,  which  they  discovered 
about  three  in  the  afternoon.  "  Here,  friend  Sancho,"  said  Bon 
Quixote,  iqKm  seeing  it,  "we  may  plunge  our  arms  up  to  the  elbows 
in  what  are  termed  adventures.  But  attend  to  tliis  caution,  that, 
even  shouldst  thou  see  me  in  the  greatest  peril  in  lae  world,  thou 
must  not  lay  hand  to  thy  sword  to  defend  me,  unless  thou  perccivest 
that  my  assailants  are  vulgar  and  low  people ;  in  that  case  thou 
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majeslk  assist  me :  but  dionkl  tbev  be  knights,  it  is  in  nowise  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  chivalry  that  tboa  ahouldst  intorfere,  until  thoa 
art.  thyself  dubbed  a  kDiirht."  "Your  worship."  answered  Sancho, 
"shall  be  obeyed  most  punctually  tliprein,  aua  the  rather  as  I  am 
natnraily  very  peaceable,  and  an  enemy  to  thrusting  myself  into 
brawls  and  sgoabbies  •  but,  for  all  tkat^  as  to  what  regards  the  defence 
of  mj  own  person,  I  snail  make  no  great  acooont  of  those  same  laws, 
since  both  nivinc  and  human  law  allows  every  man  to  defend  himself 
against  whoever  would  wrong  him."  **  That  I  grant,"  answered  Don 
(^lixote;  "bnt  with  respect  to  giring  me  aid  against  knij^hts.  thoa 
most  refrain  and  keep  within  bounds  thv  natural  impetuosity.*  "  I 
say,  I  will  do  so"  answerrd  Soncho:  and  IwilloiMorTe  this  pre- 
cept as  reli^ously  as  the  Lord's  day. 

As  they  were  thus  discoursii^,  there  appeared  on  the  road  two 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  roonntea  upon  dromedaries ;  for 
the  mnles  whereon  they  rode  were  not  much  less.  They  wore  travel- 
ling masks,  and  carried  umbrellas.  Behind  them  came  a  coach,  accom- 
Mmied  by  four  or  five  men  on  horseback  and  two  muleteers  on  foot, 
witfaixi  tiie  ooaoh.  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  a  Bisoayan  lady  on 
her  way  to  join  ner  husband  at  Seville,  who  was  there  waiting  to 
embark  for  India,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  very  honourable  post. 
The  monks  were  not  in  her  company,  but  were  only  travellinf?  the 
same  road.  Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  espied  them,  when  he  said  to 
his  squire :  "  Either  I  am  deceived,  or  this  will  prove  the  most  fiunons 
adventure  that  ever  happened ;  for  those  blacK  figures  that  appear 
yonder  must  undoubtedly  be  enchanters,  who  are  carrying  oil'  in  that 
coach  some  princess  w^om  they  have  stolen;  whicli  wrong  I  am 
boimd  to  use  my  utmost  endeaToors  to  redress."  "  Ttiis  may  prove 
a  worse  business  than  the  windmills,"  said  Sancho;  "pray,  sir,  take 
notice  that  those  are  Benedictine  monks,  and  the  coach  must  belong 
to  some  travellers.  Hearken  to  my  advice,  sir ;  have  a  care  what  you 
do,  and  let  not  the  devil  deceive  you."  "  I  have  already  told  thee, 
Sandio,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thon  knowest  little  oonoem- 
ing  adTeniures  :  what  I  say  is  true,  as  thou  wilt  presently  see."  So 
saying,  he  advanced  forward,  and  planted  himself  in  the  mi'dst  of  the 
highway,  by  which  the  monks  were  to  pass ;  and  when  they  were  so 
near  that  he  supposed  th^  ocrald  hear  what  he  said,  he  eried  oat 
with  aloud  voice :  "Biabolieal  and  monstrous  race !  Mther  instantly 
release  the  high-bom  princesses  whom  ye  are  are  carr>'in|]r  away  per- 
force in  that  coach,  or  prepare  for  instant  death,  as  the  just  chastise- 
ment of  your  wicked  uceds."  The  monks  stopped  their  mules,  and 
stood  amazed,  as  much  at  the  figure  of  Don  Qoixote  as  at  his  expres- 
sions: to  which  they  answered:  "Signor  cavalier,  we  are  neither 
diabolical  nor  monstrous,  but  monks  or  the  Benedictine  order,  travel- 
lii^  on  our  own  business,  and  entirely  ignorant  whether  any  princesses 
aie  carried  away  in  that  ooadh  1^  force,  or  not."  "No  fair  speeches 
to  me :  for  I  know  ye,  treacherous  scoundrels  t "  and  without  waithog 
for  a  reply,  he  clapped  spurs  to  Rozinante,  and,  with  his  lance 
couched,  ran  at  the  foremost  monk  with  such  fury  and  resolution 
that,  if  hu  hud  not  slid  down  from  his  mule^  he  would  certainly  have 
been  thrown  tothe  ground,  and  wounded  too,  if  not  killed  outright.  The 
second  monk,  on  observing  how  his  comrade  was  trc  ated,  clapped 
spurs  to  the  sides  of  his  good  mulfs,  and  began  to  scour  alraig  the 
plain,  lighter  than  the  wind  itself. 
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Sancho  Pansa,  seeing  the  monk  on  the  crround,  leaped  nimbi v  from 

his  ass,  and  nmning  up  to  liim,  be^n  to  aisrobe  hiiii.  While  he  was 
tlius  emplfnTd,  the  two  lacqueys  came  up,  ;uid  asked  him  why  he  was 
stripping  their  master.  Sancho  told  them  that  thev  were  liis  lawful 
perquisites,  being  the  spoils  of  the  battle  which  his  lord  Don  Quixote 
had  just  won.  The  lacqueys,  who  did  not  understand  the  jest,  nor 
what  was  meant  hy  spoils  or  battles,  seeing  that  Don  Quixote  was 
at  a  distance,  speaiung  with  those  in  the  coach,  fell  upon  Sancho, 
threw  him  (town,  and,  besides  leaving  him  not  a  hair  in  his  beard, 
gaye  him  a  hearty  kicking,  and  left  nim  stretched  on  the  ground, 
drprived  of  sense  and  motion.  Without  losinir  a  moment,  the  monk 
IDW  got  upon  his  mule  a.i:^ain,  tremblin.Lr,  tcrritied,  and  pale  as  death; 
aud  was  no  sooner  mounted  tluin  he  spurred  alter  his  companion,  who 
stood  at  some  distance  to  obserre  the  issue  of  this  strange  encounter ; 
but,  being  unwillinf;  to  wait,  they  pursued  their  way,  crossing  them- 
selves oftener  tlian  if  tlie  devil  had  been  at  their  horls.  In  the  mean 
time  Don  Quixote,  as  it  hath  been  already  mentioned,  addressing  the 
lady  in  the  coach,  "  Your  beaateons  ladyship  may  now,''  said  he, 
"  dispoee  of  your  person  as  pleaseth  you  best ;  for  uie  pride  of  your 
lavisners  Hes  humbled  in  the  dust,  overthrown  by  ray  invincible  arm  ; 
and,  that  you  mav  be  at  no  trouble  to  learn  the  name  of  your  deh- 
vcrer,  know  that  lam  called  Don  Quixote  de  la  Maucha,  knight-errant 
and  adventurer,  and  captive  to  the  peerless  and  beauteous  Dulcinea 
d(  1  Toboso ;  and  in  requital  of  the  benefit  you  have  received  at  my 
hands,  all  I  desire  is,  that  you  would  retuni  to  Toboso,  aud,  in  my 
name,  present  yourselves  before  that  lady,  aud  tell  her  what  I  have 
done  to  obtain  your  liberty." 

All  that  Bon  Quixote  said  was  overheard  h;r  a  certain  squire  who 
accompanied  the  coach,  a  liiscayan,  who,  finduig  he  would  not  let  it 
proceed,  but  talked  of  their  immediately  returning  to  Toboso,  Hew  at 
Don  Quixote,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  lance,  addressed  him.  in  bad 
Castilian  aud  worse  Biseayan,  aft^this  manner:  "Cavalier,  oegone! 
and  the  devil  go  with  thee  !  I  swear,  bv  the  power  that  made  uie.  if 
thou  dost  not  (|uit  the  coach,  thou  forteitest  thy  life,  as  1  am  a  Bis- 
cavaa."  Don  Quixote  understood  him  very  well,  aud  with  great 
calmness  answered :  '*  If  thou  wert  a  gentleman,  as  thou  art  not,  I 
would  before  now  have  chastised  thy  foUv  and  presumption,  thou 
pitiful  slave."  "  I  am  no  gentleman ! "  sai(f  the  Biscavan ;  "  I  swear 
by  the  great  God,  thou  liest,  as  1  am  a  Christian  ;  if  tfiou  wilt  throw 
away  thy  lance,  and  draw  thy  sword,  thou  shalt  see  how  soon  the 
cat  will  get  into  the  water:  *  Biseayan  by  land,  gentleman  by  sea, 
gentleman  for  the  devil,  and  l hon  liest !  >.'ow  what  hast  thon  to  sav  ?  " 

Thou  shalt  see  that  presently,  as  said  Agrages/'  answered  Don 
Quixote ;  then,  throwing  down  his  lance,  he  drew  his  sword,  grasped 
his  buckler,  and  set  upon  the  Biscayan  with  a  resolution  to  take  Ida 
life.  The  Biseayan,  seeing  him  come  on  in  that  manner,  would  fiun 
have  alighted,  knowing  that  his  mule,  a  wretched  hackney,  w^as  not  to 
be  trusted,  but  he  had  only  time  to  draw  his  sword,  iiortunately  for 

•  "To  carry  tbo  cat  to  tho  water"  is  a  saying  applied  to  one  who  is 
Tictorioiia  in  any  contest ;  and  it  is  taken  finom  a  game  in  wbich  two  cats 
are  tied  tog^cther  by  tho  tail,  then  cnrried  near  a  pit  or  well  (having  the 
water  botwuen  tUeui),  aod  the  uat  which  ^st  puiU  the  other  in  is  declared 
conqueror. 
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bim,  he  was  so  near  the  coach  as  to  be  able  to  snatch  from  it  a 
cushion,  that  served  him  for  a  shield;  whereupon,  thev  immediately 
fell  to,  as  if  they  bad  been  mortal  enemies.  Toe  rest  ot  the  company 
would  have  maae  peac«  between  tlieiu  but  it  was  impossible^  for  the 
Biscayau  swore,  in  his  jargon,  that  if  tney  would  not  let  him  tmish  the 
combat,  he  would  murder  his  mistress,  or  whoever  attempted  to  inre- 
Tent  him.  The  lady  of  the  coach,  amazed  and  affrighted  at  what  she 
saw,  ordered  the  coachman  to  remove  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  sat 
at  a  distance,  beholding  the  fierce  conflict ;  in  the  progress  of  which 
the  Biscayan  gave  Don  Quixote  so  mighty  a  stroke  on  one  of  his 
shoulders,  and  above  his  buckler,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  annour, 
he  had  cleft  him  down  to  the  girdle.  Don  Quixote  feeling  the  weight 
of  thatunmeasurable  blow, cried  out  aloud,  sayinj?:  "Olady  of  my  soul! 
Dulcinea,  flower  of  all  beauty  !  succour  this  thy  knight,  who.  to  satisfv 
thy  ^eat  goodness,  exposes  himself  to  this  jwrilous  extremity  ! 
This  invocation,  the  drawing  his  sword,  the  covering  himself  well  with 
his  buckler,  ana  rushing  with  fury  on  the  Biscayan,  was  the  work  of 
an  instant — resolving  to  venture  all  on  the  fortune  of  a  sinj^le  blow. 
The  Biscajyan  perceiving  his  detcrnimation,  resolved  to  do  the  same, 
and  therefore  waited  for  him,  covering  himself  wdl  with  his  cushion ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  turn  his  mule  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  for, 
being  already  jaded,  and  unaccustomed  to  such  sport,  the  creature 
would  not  move  a  siep. 

Don  Quixote,  as  we  before  said,  now  advanced  towards  the  wary 
Biscayan  with  his  uplifted  sword,  fully  determined  to  cleave  him 
asunder ;  and  the  Biscayan  awaited  him,  with  his  sword  also  raised, 
and  guarded  by  his  cushion.  iVll  the  bystanders  were  in  fearful 
suspense  as  to  the  event  of  those  prodigious  blows  with  which  they 
threatened  each  other ;  and  the  lady  of  the  coach  and  her  attendant 
were  midting  a  thousand  vows  and  promises  of  offerings,  to  all  the 
images  and  places  of  devotion  in  Spain,  that  God  mii?ht  deliver  them 
and  tlieir  squire  from  this  great  peril.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
author  of  this  history,  at  that  verv  crisis,  leaves  the  combat  unfinished, 
pleading,  in  excuse,  that  he  could  find  no  more  written  of  the  exploits 
of  Don  Quixote  than  what  he  has  already  related.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  second  undertaker  of  this  work  could  not  believe  that  so 
curious  a  history  should  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion ;  or  that  the 
wits  of  La  Mancha  should  have  so  little  curiosity  as  not  to  preserve 
in  their  archives,  or  cabinets,  some  memorials  of  this  famous  knight; 
and,  under  that  persuasion,  he  did  not  despair  of  finding  the  conelusion 
of  this  delectable  history :  which  through  the  favour  of  Heaven 
actually  came  to  pass,  and  in  the  manner  that  shall  be  faithfuUy 
Teconnted  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  EL 

WkereM  it  concluded  tJie  ftupendous  lattle  between  th€  gallani  £i»eayan 

and  the  valiant  Manchegan» 

Now  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  tliat  in  the  preceding  part  of  lliis  liistory, 
we  left  the  valiant  Biscayan  and  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  wit  h  their 
naked  swords  raised  on  hisrh,  ready  to  disehars'e  two  such  furious  and 
cleaving  strokes,  as  must,  if  they  had  ligliu  dfull,  at  least  have  divided 
the  oombatants  trom  head  to  heel,  and  split  them  asunder  like  a  pome- 
granate ;  but  at  that  critical  moment  this  relishing  history  stopped 
short,  and  was  left  imperfect,  without  having  any  notice  from  the 
author  of  where  the  remainder  might  be  found.  This  grieved  me 
extremely ;  and  the  pleasure  afford^  by  the  little  I  haa  read  gave 
place 'to  mortification,  when  I  considered  the  uncertainty  there  was 
of  ever  finding  the  portion  that  appeared  to  me  yet  wanting  of  this 
delightful  story.  It  seemed  impossible,  and  contrary  to  an  praise- 
worthy custom,  that  so  aceomplisned  a  knisrht  should  have  uo  sage  to 
reoord  his  unparalleled  exploits;  for  none  of  those  knights-errant  who 
travelled  in  quest  of  adventures  were  ever  witliout  tl>em  ;  each  havin::? 
one  or  two  sa^es,  made  as  it  were  on  purpose,  not  only  to  reconl 
their  actions,  but  to  describe  their  most  minute  and  trii^ng  thoughts, 
howerer  secret.  Sorely,  then,  a  knight  of  snch  worth  could  not  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  want  that  with  which  Platir,  and  others  like  him, 
abounded.  Hence  I  could  not  be  induced  to  beheve  that  so  gallant  a 
history-  had  been  left  maimed  and  imperfect ;  and  1  blamed  the 
maliguit^  of  Time — that  devourer  and  consumer  of  all  things — for 
having  either  concealed  or  destroyed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  recol- 
lecting that  some  of  his  books  were  of  so  recent  a  date  as  the  "Cure 
for  Jealousv,"  and  the  "  Nymphs  and  Shepherds  of  llenares,"  I  thought 
his  story  also  might  be  modem;  and,  ii  not  yet  written,  might  still 
be  remembered  by  the  people  m  his  Tillage,  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring places.  This  iaea  mipressed  me  deeply,  and  made  me  anxious 
to  be  tnily  informed  of  the  whole  life  and  wonderful  actions  of  our 
renowned  Spaniard,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  light  and  mirror 
of  Manchegan  cluvalry !  The  first  who,  in  our  age,  ana  in  these  cala- 
mitous times,  took  upon  lum  the  toil  and  exercise  of  anns-errant,  to 
redress  wTongs,  succour  widows,  and  relieve  those  damsels  who,  with 
whip  and  pftll'rey,  and  with  all  their  virginity  about  them,  rambled 
up  and  down  from  mountain  to  mountam,  ancl  from  valley  to  vallev ; 
for  damsels  there  were,  in  days  of  yore,  who  (unless  OTerpowered  by 
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some  miscreant,  or  lewd  clown,  with  hatchet  and  steel  cap,  or  some 
prodigious  giaut),  at  the  expiration  of  fourscore  years,  and  without 
ever  sleeping  during  all  that  time  beneath  a  roof,  went  to  the  grave 
▼bgiiis  as  spotless  as  the  mothers  that  bore  them.  Now,  I  say,  upon 
these,  and  many  other  accounts,  our  gallant  Don  Quixote  is  worthy  of 
immortal  meniorv  and  praise.  Nor  ought  some  share  to  be  denied 
even  to  me,  for  tue  labour  and  pains  I  have  taken  to  discover  the  end 
of  this  delectaUe  history ;  thoiu^h  I  am  very  sensible  that,  if  Heaven 
and  fortune  had  not  befriended  me,  the  world  ironld  have  still  been 
without  that  diversion  and  pleasure  which,  for  nearly  two  hours,  an 
attentive  reader  of  it  cannot  fail  to  eqjoy.  Now  tlie  manner  of  iiud- 
ing  it  was  this : — 

As  I  was  walking  one  day  on  the  Exchange  of  Toledo,  a  boy  offered 
for  sale  some  bundles  of  old  papers  to  a  mercer ;  and  as  I  am  fond  of 
reading,  though  it  be  only  tattered  papers  thrown  about  the  streets, 
led  by  this  natural  inclination,  I  took  a  parcel  of  those  the  boy  was 
selling,  end  peroeiTed  them  to  be  written  in  Aiabio.  But  not  imder- 
stand iiig  tt  myself,  although  I  knew  the  letters,  I  immeduitely  looked 
abodt  for  some  Moorish  rabbi  who  could  read  them  to  me  ;  nor  was 
it  ditficult  to  find  such  an  interpreter ;  for  had  I  sought  one  to  explain 
some  more  ancient  and  better  language,  I  should  have  found  him 
there.  In  fine,  my  good  fortune  presented  one  to  me,  to  whom  I 
commnnicated  mv  desire,  and,  putting  the  book  into  his  hands,  he 
opened  it  towaras  the  middle,  and.  having  read  a  little,  began  to 
laugh.  I  asked  him  what  he  smiled  at,  and  he  said  that  "  it  was  at 
something  which  he  found  written  in  the  margin,  bv  way  of  annoU- 
tion."  I  desired  him  to  say  what  it  was ;  and,  stdl  lau&rliing,  he  told 
me  that  there  was  writ  ten  on  the  margin  as  follows  :  "  'This  i)ulcinea 
del  Toboso,  so  often  mentioned  in  his  history,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  best  hand  at  salting  pork  of  any  woman  in  all  La  Mancha." 
When  I  heard  the  name  of  Dulcineaael  Toboso,  I  stood  amazed  and 
confounded  ;  for  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  those  bundles  of 
paper  mic:ht  fontaiu  the  history  of  Don  Quixote. 

With  tliis  idea,  1  pressed  him  to  read  the  beginning,  which  he  did, 
and,  renderinff  extempore  the  Axabio  into  Gastifian.  said  that  it  began 
thus :  "  The  nistory  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manena,  written  by  Cid 
Hamete  Ben  Engeli.  Arabian  historiographer."  Much  discretion  was 
necessarv  to  dissemole  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  the  title  of  the  book ; 
and,  snatching  the  other  psfft  out  of  the  mercer's  bands,  I  bought  the 
whole  bundle  of  papers  qt  the  boy  for  half  a  real ;  who,  if  he  had  been 
cunning,  and  had  perceived  how  eager  I  was  to  have  thoni,  might 
well  have  promised  nimself,  and  really  carried  off,  more  than  six  reals, 
by  the  bargain.  I  retired  immediately  with  the  Morisco,  through 
toe  doister  of  the  great  church,  and  requested  him  to  translate  tor 
me  tiiose  papers  which  treated  of  Don  Quixote,  into  the  Castilian 
tongue,  without  omitting  or  adding  anything:  offering  him  in  pay- 
ment whatever  he  should  demand.  He  was  satisfied  with  fifty  pounds 
of  raisins  and  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  promised  to  translate  them 
faithfully  and  expeditiously.  But,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  business, 
and  also  to  make  sure  of  so  valuable  a  prize.  I  took  him  home  to  my  own 
house,  where,  in  little  more  than  six  weeks,  he  translated  the  whole, 
exactly  as  will  be  found  in  the  folloT/t-ing  pages. 

In  ib»  ftnt  sheet  was  portrayed,  in  a  most  lively  manner,  Don 
Qoisote^s  OQidbst  w^  the  Siaoayan,  m  the  attitude  al^^ 
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their  swords  raised,  the  one  covered  with  his  buckler,  the  other  with 
his  cushion,  and  the  Biscavan  mule  so  correctly  to  toe  life,  that  you 
might  discover  it  to  be  a  hackney  lade  at  the  distance  of  a  bowshot. 

The  l^israyuu  had  a  label  at  his  leet,  on  which  was  written  "  Don 
Sancho  dc  Azpetia;"  wliich,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  his 
name ;  and  at  the  feet  of  Rozinante  was  another,  on  which  was 
writtcai  "Don  Quixote."  Kozinante  was  admirably  delineated:  so 
long  and  lank,  so  lean  and  feeble,  with  so  sharp  a  oackbone,  and  so 
like  one  in  a  pdloping  consumption,  that  vou  niip:ht  see  plainly  with 
what  jud^ient  and  propriety  the  name  of  Ko/.inaiite  had  been  given 
him.  Close  by  him  stood  Sandio  Pansa^  holding  his  ass  by  the  halter; 
at  whose  feet  was  another  acroU,  whereon  was  written  "Sancho 
Zancas;"  and  not  without  reason,  if  he  was  really,  as  the  painting 
represented  liim,  pduncli -bellied,  short  of  stature,  ;m'd  spindle-snanked; 
Tvhich,  doubtless,  gave  him  the  names  of  i'auza  and  Zancas ;  for  the 
history  calls  him  by  each  of  these  surnames.  There  were  some  other 
more  minute  particulars  observable ;  but  they  are  all  of  little  impor- 
tance, and  eontribute  nothing  to  the  faithful  narration  of  t  he  historv ; 
though  none  are  to  be  despised,  if  true.  But  if  any  objection  be 
fdleged  against  the  truth  of  this  mstory.  it  can  only  be  that  the  author 
was  an  Arabian,  those  of  that  nation  being^  not  a  little  addicted  to 
lying;  though  as  they  are  so  much  our  enemies,  it  maybe  conjectured 
teat  he  rather  fell  short  of,  than  exceeded  the  bounds  of  truth.  And, 
n  fact,  so  it  seems  to  have  done;  for  when  he  luiglit,  and  ought  to, 
nave  launched  out  in  the  praises  of  so  excellent  a  Knight,  it  appears, 
as  if  he  had  been  careful  to  pass  over  them  in  silence  ;  an  evil  act  and 
worse  design;  for  historians  ought  to  be  precise,  faithful,  and  unpre- 
juddced ;  and  neither  interest  nor  fear,  hatred  nor  affection,  should 
make  them  swerve  from  the  way  of  trnth,  whose  mother  is  history, 
the  rival  of  time,  the  depositary  of  great  actions,  witness  of  the  past, 
example  to  the  present^  and  monilor  to  the  future.  In  this  history 
you  \\\\\  certainly  tind  trie  most  entertainini^  things  imaginable;  ana, 
if  wanting  iu  anything,  it  must,  without  question,  be  owing  to  its 
infidel  author,  and  not  to  any  defect  in  the  subject.  In  short,  tiie 
second  part,  aroording  to  the  translation,  began  in  tliis  manner  : 

Tlie  trenchant  l)lades  of  the  two  valorous  and  enraged  combatants, 
being  brandished  aloft,  seemed  to  stand  threatening  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  deep  abyss :  such  was  the  coura^  and  gallantry  of  their 
deportment .  The  first  who  dischaiK^d  his  blow  was  the  choleric 
Biscavan,  which  fell  with  such  force  and  fury  that,  if  the  edge  of  his 
sworci  had  not  turned  asliuit  by  the  way,  that  single  blow  liad  been 
enough  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  cruel  conflict,  and  to  all  the  adven- 
tures of  our  knight.  But  good  fortune  preserving  him  for  greater 
things,  so  tumea  his  adversary's  sword,  that,  though  it  rdiirhted  on 
the  left  shoulder,  it  did  him  no  other  hurt  than  to  disarm  that  side, 
carrying  off,  bv  the  way,  a  great  part  of  his  hehnet,  with  half  an  ear ; 
all  which  with  nideous  ruin  fell  to  the  ground,  leaving  him  in  a  piteous 
plight. 

Good  ITcaven !  who  is  he  that  can  worthily  describe  the  rage  that 
entered  into  the  breast  of  our  Mauchegan,  at  seeing  himself  thus 
treated !  I^et  it  suflRce,  that  it  was  such  that,  raism^  himself  afresh 
in  his  stirrups,  and  grasping  his  sword  £tster  in  both  hands,  he  dis- 
ch  irked  it  wilh  such  furv  upon  the  Bi^cayan,  directly  over  the  cushion, 
and  upon  his  head,  which  was  unprotected,  that,  as  if  a  mountain  had 
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fallen  upon  liim,  the  blood  bcsan  to  gush  out  of  his  nostrils,  liis  mouth, 
and  his  eai-s :  and  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  just  failing  from  his  mule, 
whidi  doubtless  he  must  hare  dose,  had  not  he  Itdd  fast  hold  of  his 
neck  :  but,  notwithstandins  that,  he  lost  his  stirrups,  and  then  let  go 
his  hold ;  while  the  mule,  frightened  at  the  terrible  stroke,  began  to 
run  about  the  field,  and  at  two  or  three  jjluuircs  laid  her  master  flat 
on  the  ground.  Don  Quixote  stood  looking  on  with  great  calinness, 
and  seeing  him  faU,  he  leaped  from  his  horse  with  much,  agility  ran 
up  to  him,  and  clapping  the  point  of  his  sword  to  his  eyes,  bid  him 
yield,  or  he  would  cut  off  his  head.  The  Biscavan  was  so  stunned 
that  he  could  not  answer  a  word ;  and  it  would  nave  gone  hard  with 
him  (so  blinded  with  raffe  was  Don  Quixote)  had  not  md  ladies  of  tiie 
coach,  wha  till  now,  had  been  witnessing  the  combat  in  great  dismay, 
approached  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  do  them  the 
CTeat  kindness  and  favour  to  spare  the  life  of  their  snuire.  Don 
Qoixote  answered,  with  much  solemnity  and  gravity :  ^  Assuredly, 
nir  ladies,  I  am^  most  willing  to  grant  you  your  request,  but  it  must 
be  upon  a  certain  condition  and  compact;  which  is.  tliat  this  knight 
shall  promise  to  repair  to  the  town  of  Toboso,  and  nrcscnt  himself, 
from  me,  before  the  peerless  Donna  Didcinea,  that  sue  may  dispose 
of  him  according  to  ner  pleasure."  The  terzified  and  disoonsmate 
lady,  without  considering  what  Don  Qidxote  required,  or  inquiring 
who  Dulcinea  was,  promised  him  that  her  squire  should  perform  what- 
ever he  commanded.  "  Then,  on  the  faith  of  tliis  promise,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  I  will  do  him  no  lortfaer  hurt ;  though  he  well  deserves  it 
at  my  hands." 


CHAPTER  X. 

0/  the  pleasant  discourse  which  Don  Quixote  had  tcil/i  hu  good  gquire 

Saneko  Pama. 

Bkfore  this  time,  Saucho  Pauza  had  got  upon  his  1p:^s,  somewhat 
roughly  handled  bv  the  servants  of  the  monks,  and  stood  an  attentive 
spectator  during  the  combat  of  his  master,  Don  Qunote  ;  beseechmg 
God,  in  his  heart,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  him  the  victory, 
and  that  he  might  hereby  ^vin  some  island,  of  which  he  might  make 
him  governor,  according  to  his  promise.  Now,  seeing  tlie  conflict  at 
an  end,  and  that  his  master  was  ready  to  mount  again  upon  Ilozinante, 
he  came  up  to  hold  his  stirrup  •  but  before  he  had  mounted,  fell  upon 
his  knees  oefore  him,  tlu  n,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  and  kissing  it, 
said  to  him,  "  Be  j^leasccl,  my  lord  Don  Quixote,  to  oestow  upon  me 
the  government  ot  that  island  wluch  vou  have  won  in  this  dreadful 
battle ;  for,  be  it  ever  so  biff,  I  feel  in  myself  ability  sufficient  to 
govern  it  as  well  as  the  best  toat  ever  governed  hhmd  m  the  world." 
To  which  Don  Quixote  answered,  "Consider,  brother  Sanclio,  tliat, 
this  adventure,  and  others  of  tliis  nature,  are  not  adv^entui-es  of 
islands,  but  of  cross-ways,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  gained  but  a 
broken  head,  or  the  loss  m  an  ear.  Have  patience ;  for  adventures 
irill  offer,  wnereby  I  may  not  only  make  thee  a  governor,  but  some- 
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thing  yet  greater."  Sauclio  returned  liim  abundance  of  tlmnks.  and, 
kissmg  his  hand  a^ain,  and  the  skirt  of  his  anmour,  he  helped  him 
to  get  upon  Hozinante ;  then,  mounting  his  ass,  lie  followed  liis 

master,  who,  ^oin;^  of!'  at  a  round  pace,  without  takin?  his  leave,  or 
speaking  to  those  in  the  coach,  immediately  entered  into  an  adjoining 
wood. 

Sancho  followed  him  as  fast  as  his  beast  could  trot ;  but  Hozinante 
,  made  such  speed  tliat,  seeing  himself  left  behind,  he  was  forced  to  call 
aloud  to  liis  master  to  stay  for  him.  Don  Quixote  did  so,  checking 
Kozinante  by  the  bridle,  until  his  wearv  squire  overtook  him  ;  who, 
BB  soon  as  he  came  near,  said  to  him,  "  Metninks,  sir,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  retire  to  some  church :  for,  considering  in  what  condition 
you  have  left  your  adversan%  I  snould  not  wonder  if  they  ^ive  notice 
of  the  fact  to  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  may  seize  us  •  and,  in  faith, 
if  they  do.  before  we  get  out  of  their  dutches  we  may  chance  to  sweat 
for* it.**  Peace,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  where  hast  thou  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  a  knight -errant  havimr  been  brought  before  a  court 
of  justice,  however  numerous  t  iie  homicides  he  may  have  committed  ?" 
"  1  know  nothing  of  your  Omecils,"  answered  Sancho ;  '*  nor  in  mv  life 
ever  cared  about  them :  only  this  I  know,  that  the  holy  brotherhood 
have  sometliinq:  to  sav  to  those  who  fight  m  the  fields ;  and  as  to  the 
other  matter,  t  shall  nave  nothing  to  do  with  it."  "  Set  thy  heart  at 
rest,  friend."  answered  Don  Quixote;  "  for  I  would  deliver  thee  out 
of  toe  hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  much  more  out  of  those  of  the  holy 
broth^hood.  But  tell  me,  on  thy  life,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a  more 
valorous  knight  than  I  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  ?  Hast  thou 
read  in  history  of  any  one  who  has,  or  ever  had,  more  s[)irit  in  at  tack- 
ing, more  breath  in  holdin^r  out.  more  dexterity  in  woiuuiing,  or  more 
address  in  overt hrowing ?  "  The  truth  is"  answered  Sandno,  " that 
I  never  read  any  history  at  all ;  for  I  can  neither  read  nor  write :  but 
what  I  dare  atlirm  is,  that  1  have  never  served  a  bolder  master  than 
your  worship,  in  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  j>ray  God  we  maynot 
De  called  to  an  account  for  this  boldness,  where  I  just  now  said.  What 
I  beg  of  your  worship  is,  that  you  would  let  your  wound  be  dressed, 
for  a  great  deal  of  blood  comes  from  that  ear :  and  I  have  some  lint, 
and  a  little  white  ointment,  here  in  my  wallet."  "  All  this  would  iiave 
been  needless,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  had  I  recollected  to  make 
a  vial  of  the  babam  of  Fierabras  ;  for  with  one  single  drop  of  that, 
we  might  have  saved  both  time  and  medicine,"  "  Wlvxt  vial,  and  what 
balsam  is  that  ? "  said  Sancho  Pauza.  "  It  is  a  balsam,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "  the  receipt  of  which  I  hold  in  memory ;  and  he  who 
possesses  it  need  not  fear  death,  nor  apprehend  that  anj  wound  will 
be  fatal :  therefore,  when  1  shall  have  made  it,  and  given  it  to  thjr 
care,  all  thou  wilt  have  to  do,  when  thou  seest  me  in  some  battle  clelt 
asunder  (as  it  frequently  hapnens),  i.^,  to  take  up  fair  and  softly  that 
part  of  my  bodv  which  shall  lall  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  before  the  blood  b  congealed,  place  it  upon  the  other  half  that 
shall  remain  in  the  saddle,  taking  especial  care  to  make  them  tally 
exactly.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  two  draughts  only  of  the  balsam 
aforesaid,  and  instantly  thou  wilt  see  me  become  sounder  than  an 
apple.*'  "  If  this  be  ao,'*  said  Sancho,  "  I  renounce  from  hencefor- 
ward the  goremment  of  the  promised  island;  and  onfar  desire,  in 
payment  of  my  many  and  good  services,  that  your  worsnip  will  irive 
me  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  liquor  for  1  dare  say  it  will  any- 
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irhtsre  fetch  more  than  two  reals  an  ounce :  and  I  want  no  more  to 
pass  this  life  with  credit  and  oomfort.  But  1  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  making  of  it  will  cost  much?"  "  For  less  than  three 
reals  thou  mayest  make  nine  pints,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  Sinner 
that  I  am ! "  exclaimed  Sancho,  "  why  does  your  worship  delay 
making  itP**  " Peace,  friend,"  answered  Don  Quixote:  "for  I 
intend  to  teach  thee  greater  secrets,  and  to  do  thee  greater  kind- 
nesses :  but  at  present,  let  us  set  about  the  cure ;  for  my  ear  pains 
me  more  than  1  could  w^sh." 

Suucho  took  some  lint  and  oiniment  out  of  his  wallet ;  but,  when 
Don  Quixote  perceived  that  his  helmet  was  broken,  be  was  ready  to 
run  st^rk  mad ;  and,  Ijiying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  he  said :  "  1  swear,  by  tlic  Creator  of  all  things^  and  by  jdl 
that  is  contained  in  the  four  iiolv  evangelists,  to  lead  the  life  that  the 
mat  marquis  of  Mantua  led,  when  he  vowed  to  revenge  the  death  of 
BOB  nephew  Yaldovinos ;  which  was,  not  to  eat  bread  on  a  tablecloth, 
nor  again  {?o  home  to  his  wife,  and  other  things,  which,  though  1  do 
not  now  remember,  I  consider  as  here  expressed,  until  I  have  taken 
entire  vengeance  on  him  who  hath  done  me  this  outrage ! "  Sauciio, 
hearing  this,  said  to  him,  "  Pray  consider,  Signer  Don  Quixote,  that 
it"  the  knight  has  performed  what  was  enjoined  upon  him,  namely,  to 
go  and  present  himself  before  my  lady  Dulciuea  del  Toboso,  he  will 
then  have  done  his  dixtv.  and  deserves  no  new  punishment  unless  he 
oommit  a  new  crime."  '  Thou  hast  spoken  and  remarked  Tery  justly," 
answered  Don  Quixote  ;  "  and  I  annul  the  oath,  so  far  as  oonoems 
the  taking  a  fresh  revenge  ;  but  I  make  it  and  confirm  it  anew,  as  to 
leading  the  life  I  liave  mentioned,  until  1  shall  take  by  foree,  from 
some  knight,  another  heimct,  ecjuaUy  good.  And  think  not,  ISanclio, 
that  I  am  making  a  smoke  of  straw ;  tor  I  well  know  whose  example 
1  shall  follow ;  since  precisely  the  same  thing  happened  with  regard 
to  Marabrino's  helmet,  which  cost  Sacripante  so  dear."  "  I  wish  your 
worship  would  send  such  oaths  to  the  devil,"  said  Sancho,  "  tor  they 
are  very  hurtlhl  to  the  health,  and  prejudicial  to  the  oonscienoe. 
Besides,  pray  tell  me,  if  perchance  for  many  days  we  should  not  light 
on  a  man  armed  with  a  helmet,  what  must  we  do  then  ?  Must  the 
oath  be  kept,  in  spite  of  so  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  such 
as  sleeping  in  your  clothes,  and  not  sleeping  in  any  inhabited  place, 
and  a  thousand  other  penances  contained  in  the  oath  of  that  mad  old 
fellow  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  which  your  worship  would  now 
revive  ?  Consider,  that  none  of  these  roaas  are  frequented  by  armed 
men,  but  carriers  and  carters :  who,  so  far  from  wearing  helmets, 
perhaps  never  so  much  as  heard  them  in  all  their  lives.  "  Thou 
art  mistaken  in  this,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "for  before  we  shall  have 
passed  two  hours  in  these  cross-wavs,  we  shall  have  seen  more 
armed  men  than  came  to  the  siege  oi  iVlbraca,  to  carry  oft*  Angelica 
the  Fair."  "  Well,  then,  be  it  so,"  quoth  Saucho ;  "  and  Heaven 
grant  us  good  suooess,  and  that  we  mav  speedily  get  this  island, 
which  costs  me  so  dear ;  no  matter,  then,  now  soon  I  die."  "  I  have 
already  toid  thee,  Sancho,  to  give  thyself  no  concern  upon  that  accoimt ; 
for,  if  an  island  cannot  be  had,  there  is  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  or 
thatofSobradis%whidiwiQfittheelikearingtothefing^  Besides,  as 
Ihey  are  upon  terra  JUma,  thou  shouldst  prefer  them.  But  let  us  leave 
this  to  its  own  time,  and  see  if  thou  hast  an^ihing  for  us  to  eat  in  thy 
wallet  i  we  will  then  go  in  quest  of  some  castle,  where  we  may  lodge 
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this  night,  and  niake  the  balsam  that  I  told  thee  of ;  for  T  declare  that 
my  ear  pains  me  exceedingly."    "  I  have  here  an  onion  and  a  piece 
of  cheese;  aud  I  know  not  now  many  crusts  of  bread."  said  Sancho; 
"  but  they  are  not  eatables  fit  for  so  Taliant  a  knignt  as  your  wor- 
ship." "  Ilow  little  dost  thou  understand  of  this  matter !  "  answered 
Don  Quixote.    "  I  tell  thee,  Sancho,  that  it  is  honourahle  in  knights- 
errant  not  to  eat  once  in  a  inoiitli ;  and,  if  they  do  taste  food,  it  must 
be  what  first  offers:  and  this  thou  wouldst  have  known  hadst  thou  read 
as  many  histories  as  I  have  done ;  for,  though  I  have  perused  many,  I 
never  yrt  fcnnid  in  them  any  account  of  knights-errant  taking  food, 
unless  it  were  by  chance,  and  at  certain  sumptuous  banquets  prepared 
expressly  for  them ;  the  rest  of  their  days  they  lived,  as  it  were,  upon 
smelling.  And  though  it  is  to  be  presnmed  they  oonld  not  subsist 
-  withont  eatmg  and  satis^nng  all  other  wants— -as.  in  fact,  they  were 
men — vet,  since  they  passed  most  part  of  their  lives  iu  wandering 
througli  forests  ana  deserts,  and  without  a  cook,  their  usual  diet 
must  have  consisted  of  rustic  viand^i,  such  as  those  which  thoa  bast 
now  offered  me.  Therefore,  friend  Sancho,  let  not  that  trouble  thee 
which  gives  me  pleasure :  nor  endeavour  to  make  a  new  world,  or  to 
throw  knight-errantry  off  its  hinges."  ^  "  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  San- 
cho ;  "  for,  as  1  can  neither  read  nor  write,  as  1  told  vou  before,  1  aui 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  roles  or  the  kni^tly  profession :  > 
but^  henoeforward,  I  will  fnmish  my  wallet  with  all  sorts  of  dried 
fruits  for  your  worship,  who  are  a  knight ;  and  for  myself,  who  am 
none,  I  will  sunply  it  ^nth  i)oultry,  and  other  things  of  more  sub- 
stance."  "I  uo  not  say,  bancho,"  replied  Dou  Quixote,^  "that 
knights-errant  are  obliged  to  eat  nothmg  but  the  dned  frnita  thoa 
hnst  mentioned,  but  that  such  was  their  ordinar}'  sustenance,  toge- 
ther with  certain  herbs  they  found  in  the  lields,  which  were  to 
them  well  known,  as  they  are  also  to  me."   "  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  know  these  same  herbs,"  answered  Sancho ;  "for  I  am  indined 
to  think  we  shall  one  day  haTC  oocaaion  to  make  use  of  tliat 
knowledge." 

He  now  brought  out  what  provisions  he  had,  and  thev  ate  toge- 
ther in  a  very  peaceable  and  friendly  manner.  But,  being  aesirous  to 
seek  out  some  phice  wherein  to  rest  that  night,  thev  soonnnished  their 
poor  and  dry  meal,  and  then  made  what  liastc  tney  could  to  rca/?h 
some  village  before  night;  but  both  the  sun  and  their  hopes  failed 
them  near  the  huts  of  some  goatherds.  They  determined,  therefore, 
to  take  up  their  lodging  with  them ;  bat  if  Sanoho  was  ^eved  that 
they  coula  not  reacE  a  village,  his  master  was  as  much  reioiced  to  lie 
in  the  open  air,  conceiving  that,  every  time  this  befel  him,  he  was 
performing  an  act  which  confirmed  his  title  to  chivah7. 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

OJ  vhai  h^d  Don  Quixote  with  the  gootherdt, 

Ko  one  cxnild  bemore  Icindlynoehred  than  was  Don  Quixote  by  the 
goatherds ;  and  Sancho,  having  accommodated  Rozinantc  and  his  ass 
m  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  pursued  the  odour  emitted  by  certain 
meoes  of  goat's  flesh  that  were  boiling  in  a  kettle  on  a  fire ;  and, 
nimigii  he  would  willingly,  at  that  instant,  have  tried  whether  they 
were  ready  to  be  transferred  from  the  kettle  to  the  stomach,  he  for- 
bore doin?  so,  as  the  goatherds  themselves  took  them  off  the  fire, 
and,  s^readin^  some  sheepskins  on  the  ground,  veir  speedily  senrea 
up  their  ronl  mefls^  and,  with  much  ooraiality,  ixmtea  them  both  to 
partake  of  it.  Six  of  tI»Bm  that  belonged  to  the  fold  seated  them- 
selves round  the  skins,  having  first,  with  rustic  compliments,  requested 
Bon  Quixote  to  seat  himself  upon  a  trough  with  the  bottom  upwards, 
placea  on  purpose  for  him.  Don  Quixote  sat  down,  and  Sancho 
femained  atanaiiig  to  serve  the  cup,  which  was  made  of  horn.  His 
master,  seeing  him  standing,  said  to  him,  "That  thou  mayest  see  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  kniglit-errantry,  and  how  speedily  those  who  exercise 
an^  ministry  whatsoever  belonging  to  it  mav  attain  honour  and 
estimation  in  the  worid,  it  is  my  wiU  that  thou  be  seated  here  bf  my 
sulfli  in  company  with  these  good  people,  and  become  one  ana  the 
same  thin?  with  me,  who  am  thy  master  and  natural  lord  ;  that  thott 
eat  from  otf  my  plate,  and  drink  of  the  same  cup  from  which  I  drink ; 
for  the  same  may  be  said  of  knight-errantry  which  is  said  of  love, 
that  it  makes  all  things  equal."  "I  giye  you  a  great  many  thanks, 
sir,"  said  Saneho:  "but  let  me  tell  your  worship  that,  provided  I 
have  victuals  enough,  I  can  eat  iis  well,  or  better,  standing,  and  alone, 
than  if  I  were  seated  close  by  an  emperor.  And,  farther,  to  tell  you 
the  troth,  what  I  eat  in  a  comer,  without  compliments  and  cere- 
monies, tnough  it  were  nothing  but  bread  and  an  onion,  relishes 
better  than  turkeys  at  other  men's  tables,  where  I  am  forcea  to  chew 
leburely,  drink  little,  wipe  my  mouth  often,  neither  sneeze  nor  cough 
when  I  have  a  mind,  nor  do  other  things  which  may  be  done  when 
alone  and  at  liberty.  So  that,  good  sir,  let  these  honours  which  your 
worship  is  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  as  a  servant,  and  adhfrmt  of 
knight-errantry  (being  squire  to  your  worship),  be  exchanged  for 
sometliing  of  more  use  and  profit  to  me :  for,  though  I  place  them  to 
aoooont,  as  received  in  fulL  I  renounce  them  from  this  time  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  Notwithstanding  this,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
**  thou  shalt  sit  down ;  for  whosoever  humbleth  himself,  God  doth 
exalt ;"  and,  pulling  him  by  the  arm,  he  forced  him  to  sit  down  next 
him.  The  goatherds  did  not  understand  tiiis  jargon  cS.  sgnxres  and 
knights-errant,  and  therefore  only  ate,  held  their  peace,  andf  stared  at 
their  guests,  who,  with  much  satisfaction  and  appetite^  swallowed 
down  pieces  as  large  as  their  fists.  The  service  of  fiesh  bcmj?  finished, 
thev  spread  upon  tne  skins  a  ^eat  uuantity  of  acorns,  together  with 
Ittli  a  cheese,  harder  than  if  it  had  MS&iMds  of  mortar.  The  horn 
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in  the  mean  time  stood  not  idle ;  for  it  went  round  so  often,  now  full^ 
now  empty,  like  the  bucket  of  a  weU,  that  thev  presently  eniptied  one 
of  the  two  wine-bafTS  that  hung  in  view.  Aner  Don  Quixote  had 
satisfied  his  hunger,  he  took  up  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  looking  on 
them  attentively,  jrave  utterance  to  expressions  like  these  :  — 

"Happy  times,  and  happy  ages,  were  those  which  the  ancients 
tenned  the  Golden  Age !  not  beoMiae  gold,  so  prized  in  this  our  iron 
age,  was  to  be  obtained,  in  thai  fortunate  period,  witliout  toil ;  but 
because  thev  who  then  lived  were  ignorant  of  those  two  words.  Mine 
and  Thine.  In  that  blessed  age,  all  things  were  in  common  j  to  proTide 
their  ordinary  sustenance,  no  other  laboDr  was  neoessai^  than  to 
raise  their  hands  and  taKe  it  from  the  sturdy  oaks,  wnicb  stood 
liberally  imiting  them  to  taste  their  sweet  and  relishing  fruit.  The 
lim})id  fountains  and  ruiming  streams  offered  them,  in  magnificent 
abundance,  their  delicious  and  trans|)areut  waters.  In  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  in  hollow  tiees^  the  indnatrious  and  provident  bees  formed 
their  common  wealths^  offering  to  every  hand^j^rithout  interest,  the 
fertile  produce  of  their  most  delicious  toil.  The  stately  cork-trees, 
impelled  by  their  own  courtesy  alone,  divested  themselves  of  their 
light  and  expanded  bark,  with  which  men  benm  to  ooyer  their 
houses,  supported  hj  rough  poles,  only  aa  a  defc  nee  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  heavens.  All  then  was  peace,  all  amity,  all  con- 
cord. The  heavy  coulter  of  the  crooked  plough  liad  not  yet  dared  to 
force  open  and^  search  into  the  tender  bowels  of  our  first  mother, 
who,  unconstrained,  offered,  from  every  part  of  her  fertile  juid  spacious 
bosom,  whatever  might  feed,  sustain,  and  delight  those,  her  children, 
by  whom  she  was  then  possessed.  Then  did  the  simple  and  beauteous 
young  shepherdesses  trip  from  dale  to  dale,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  their 
tresses  iometinies  plaited,  sometiines  loosely  iowing,  with  no  more 
clothing  than  was  neoessarv  modestly  to  cover  waai  modesty  has 
always  required  to  be  concec  ded:  nor  were  their  ornaments  like  those 
now  in  fashion,  to  which  a  value  is  given  by  the  Tyrian  purple  and 
the  silk  so  many  ways  martyred ;  but,  adorned  with  i^reen  dock-leaves 
and  iv  v  interwoven,  perhaps  they  appeared  as  splendidlv  and  elegantly 
decked  as  our  court-ladies,  with  all  those  rare  and  foreign  inventions 
which  idle  curiosity  hath  taught  them.  Then  were  the  amorous  con- 
ceptions of  the  soul  clothed  in  simple  and  sincere  expressions,  in  the 
same  way  and  manner  they  were  conceived,  without  seeking  artificial 
phrases  to  enhance  their  value.  Nor  had  fi^iud,  deceit^  and  malice 
mtermixed  with  truth  and  plain-dealino:.  Justice  maintained  her 
proper  bounds,  undisturbed  and  unassailed  by  favour  and  intere.*<t, 
which  now  so  much  depreciate,  molest,  and  persecute  her.  Law  was 
not  yet  left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  }udge ;  for  then  t  liere  was 
neither  cause  nor  judge.  Maidens  and  modesty,  as  I  said  before,  went 
about  alone,  without  fear  of  danger  from  the  unbridled  freedom  and 
lewd  designs  of  others ;  and,  if  they  were  undone,  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  their  own  natural  inclination  and  wilL  But  now,  in  these 
detestable  ages  of  ours,  no  damsel  is  secure,  though  she  were  hidden 
and  inclosed  in  another  labyrinth  like  that  of  Crete;  for  even  there, 
through  some  cranny,  or  throuirh  the  air,  by  the  zeal  of  cursed  impor- 
tunitv,  the  amorous  pestilence  finds  entrance,  and  they  are  there 
wrecked  in  spite  of  all  seclusiou.  Therefore,  as  times  became  worse, 
and  wickedness  increased,  to  defend  maidens,  to  protect  widows,  and 
to  relieve  orphans  and  persons  distressed,  the  order  of  knight-errantry 
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was  instituted.  Of  tliis  ordrT  am  I,  brother  eoatlicrds,  wliom  I 
thank  for  tlic  prood  cheer  and  kind  reception  yc  li;ivc  fj:iven  me  and 
my  squire;  for  though,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  one  living  is 
bound  to  mvonr  km^ts-errant^  yet  as  ye  liave  reoeiyed  and  regaled 
me  without  being  aware  of  this  obligation,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
I  should  return  you  my  warmest  acknowledsrments." 

Our  knight  made  this  loner  haranjnie  (whidi  iiii'^'lit  well  have  been 
spared),  because  the  acorns  they  had  put  before  him  reminded  him  of 
tnegolaen  age,  and  led  bim  to  make  that  unprofitable  discourse  to 
the  goatherds ;  who,  in  astonishment,  listened  to  him,  without  saving 
a  word.  Saiiclio  also  was  silent,  devouring  the  acorns,  and  makinj^ 
frequent  visits  to  the  second  wine-bag,  which  was  hanging  upon  a 
ootk-tree,  in  order  to  keep  tbe  wme  oooL 

Don Qnizote  spent  more  time:  in  talking  than  in  eating,  and,  sapper 
beinff  over,  one  of  the  goatherds  said.  That  your  worship,  sipmor 
knignt-errant,  may  the  more  truly  say  that  we  entertain  you  with  a 
ready  good-will,  one  of  our  comrades,  who  will  soon  be  here,  shall 
sing  for  your  pleasore  and  amusement.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  lad, 
ana  deeply  enamoured ;  above  all,  he  can  read  and  write,  and  play 
upon  the  rebeck  as  well  as  heart  can  desire."  The  goatherd  had 
scarcely  said  this  when  the  sound  of  the  rebeck  reached  their  ears, 
and,  presently  after,  came  the  nrasidan,  who  was  a  youth  of  an 
agreeable  mien,  about  two-and-twenty  years  of  age.  His  comrades 
asked  him  if  he  had  supped ;  and  he  ha\inj?  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, one  of  them  said,  If  so,  Antonio,  you  may  let  us  have  the  plea- 
sure of  hearin-?  you  smg  a  little,  that  this  gentleman,  our  guest,  may 
see,  that  even  here,  among  woods  and  mountains,  there  are  some  who 
are  skilled  in  music.  We  have  told  him  of  your  great  abilities,  and 
wish  you  to  show  them,  and  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said ; 
and  therefore  I  entreat  you  to  sit  down,  and  sing  the  ballad  of  your 
k>Te,  which  your  imde,  tne  onrate,  composed  for  von,  and  which  was 
so  well  liked  in  our  village."  "  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the 
youth ;  and,  without  further  entreaty,  he  sat  down  upon  the  trunk  of 
an  old  oak,  and.  after  tuning  his  rebeck,  he  began  to  sing  in  a  most 
agreeable  manner,  as  follows : — 

ANTONIO. 

"  Tes,  lovely  nymph,  thou  art  my  piriis ; 
I  boast  the  conquest  of  thy  heart. 
Though  nor  the  tongue,  nor  speiiking  eyes, 
Have  yet  revealed  the  latent  smart. 

Thy  wH  and  sense  Btmm  my  &te, 

In  them  my  love's  succees  I  aee ; 

Nor  can  ho  he  unfurtiinate 

Whu  d;irc's  avow  his  tiamo  fur  thee. 

Yet  sometimes  hast  thou  fh>wn'd,  alas ! 

And  ffiven  my  hopes  a  cruel  shock  ; 
Then  did  thy  eoiil  seem  fona'd  of  bran, 

Thy  snowy  boeom  of  the  roek. 

But  in  the  mid.st  of  thy  disdain, 

Thy  sharp  reproaches,  cold  delays, 
Hope  from  oehmd,  to  ease  my  pain. 

The  bordtr  of  ber  robe  di^ayt. 
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Ah  !  lovely  maid  !  in  equal  scale 

Weigh  well  thy  shepherd's  trath  and  love, 

Which  ne'er,  but  with  his  breath,  cnn  fail, 
Which  neither  frowns  nor  smilos  oau  move. 

If  love,  as  shepherds  wont  to  say. 

Bo  gentleness  and  courtesy. 
So  oourteouB  is  Olalia, 

Hy  iMMsion  will  rewazded  be. 

And  if  obsequious  dn^  paid, 

The  ^^rateful  heart  can  never  move, 

Mine  sure,  my  lair,  may  well  persuade 
A  doe  z«tam,  and  claim  thy  love. 

For,  to  seem  pleasing  in  thy  sight, 
I  dress  myself  with  studious  care^ 

And,  in  my  best  ap|)arel  dight. 

My  Suutlay  clothes  on  Monday  wear. 

And  shepherda  say  I'm  not  too  blan-e, 
For  deanly  dress  and  spruce  attire 

iT^orve  alive  love's  wanton  flam«^ 
And  gently  £eui  the  dying  fire. 

To  please  my  fair,  in  mazy  ring 
I  join  the  dance,  and  sportive  play ; 

And  oft  beneath  thy  window  sing, 
When  first  the  oock.  proolaiins  the  daj. 

With  mpture  on  each  charm  I  dwell. 
And  daily  spread  thy  beauty's  fame  : 

And  still  my  tongue  thy  praise  shall  tell, 
Thouc^  snvysws]],  or  malioe  blame. 

Teresa  of  the  Berrocal, 

When  once  I  praised  you,  said  in  spitfl^ 
Your  mistress  you  an  angel  call, 

But  a  mere  ape  is  your  delight.  , 

Thanks  to  the  bugle's  artful  glare. 
And  all  the  graces  counterfeit ; 

Thanks  to  the  false  and  curl^  hair. 
Which  wary  Love  himself  might  cheat. 

J  swore  'twas  false  ;  and  said  she  lied  ; 

At  that  her  anger  fiercely  rose ; 
I  box'd  the  clown  that  took  her  side. 

And  how  I  box*d  my  fhirset  knows. 

I  court  thee  not,  Olalia^ 

To  gratify  a  loose  desire  ; 
My  love  is  chaste,  without  aUoy 

Of  wanton  wish,  or  hwtlhl  fire. 

The  ehimsh  hath  silken  chords,  that  tie 
CoihHcnting  hearts  in  mutual  bands : 

If  thou,  my  fair,  its  yoke  wilt  try, 
Thy  swain  its  ready  captive  stands. 

If  not,  by  all  the  saints  I  swear 
On  these  bleak  mountabs  still  to  dweO, 

Nor  ever  quit  my  toilsome  care. 
But  Sot  the  oliMster'and  the  cell." 
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Here  ended  the  eoatlierd's  sons,  and  Don  Quixote  requested  him 
to  sin^  sfuncthiuj?  else ;  but  Sancno  Panza  was  of  another  mind,  being 
more  disoosed  to  sleei)  than  to  hear  ballads  ;  he  therefore  said  to  his 
master.  Sir,  you  had  better  consider  where  you  are  to  rest  to-night ; 
for  the  labour  which  these  honest  men  undergo  all  day  will  not  suffer 
them  to  pass  the  night  in  singing."  "  I  understand  thee,  Sancho,'* 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  it  is  yery  evident  that  visits  to  the 
wine-bag  require  to  be  paid  rather  with  sleep  than  music."  "It 
relished  well  with  us  all,  Uessed  be  God,"  answered  Saneho.  ''I  do 
not  deny  it/'  replied  Ikm  (^lixote;  "lay  tbTself  down  where  thou 
wilt,  but  it  IS  more  becoming  those  of  my  prowssion  to  watch  than  to 
sleep.  However,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  Saneho,  if  thou  wouldst 
dress  this  ear  again;  for  it  pains  me  mure  than  it  ought."  Sanoho 
did  as  he  was  desired;  and  one  of  the  goatherds  seeing  the  woimd, 
bade  him  not  be  concerned  about  it,  for  he  would  apply  such  a  remedy 
as  should  quickly  heal  it ;  then  taking  some  rosemary-leaves,  which 
abounded  in  that  place,  he  chewed  them,  and  mixed  with  them  a  little 
salt,  and,  laying  tnem  to  the  ear,  bonna  them  on  Terv  fast,  assuring 
him  that  no  other  sahre  wonld  be  neoessaiy,  whidi  indeed  proved  to 
be  tme. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

WkcU  a  eeriain  goatkerd  rtkOtd  to  ihoM  «&o  wen  with  Don  Quixote. 

Soon  after  this  there  arrived  another  young  lad,  laden  with  pro- 
visions from  the  village :  "  Comrades."  said  he.  "  do  you  know  what 
is  passing  in  the  village  ? "  "  How  should  we  know  P"  answered  one 
of  them.  "  Know  then,"  oontmued  the  youth^ "  that  the  famons  shep- 
herd and  scholar,  Clinsostom,  died  this  mommg ;  and  it  is  rumoured 
that  it  was  for  love  of  that  devilish  girl  Marcela,  daughter  of  William 
the  rich :  she  who  rambles  about  these  woods  and  fields  in  the  dr^ 
of  1  shepherdess."  "  For  Mncela ;  say  you  ?  "  QWitili  one.  "  Tor  her. 
I  say,"  answered  the  goatherd :  "and  the  best  of  it  is,  he  has  ordered 
in  his  will  that  they  should  bury  him  in  the  fields,  like  a  Moor,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  by  the  cork-tree  fountain,  which,  according  to  report, 
and,  as  they  say;  he  himself  declared  was  the  very  place  where  he 
first  saw  her.  He  ordered  also  other  things  so  extravagant  that  the 
clergy  say  they  must  not  be  performed :  nor  is  it  fit  that  they  should, 
for  tney  seem  to  be  heathenish.  But  his  great  friend  Ambrosio.  the 
student,  who  accompanied  him,  dressed  also  like  a  shepherd,  declares 
that  the  whole  of  what  Chirsostom  ei^oined  shall  be  ezeonted :  and 
upon  this  the  village  is  aU  in  an  nproar :  but  by  what  I  can  wanL 
they  will  at  last  do  what  Ambrosio  and  all  his  mends  require ;  ana 
to-morrow  they  come  to  inter  him,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  place 
1  mentioned :  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  a  sight  well  worth  see- 
ing; at  least,  I  shall  not  iail  to  go,  although  I  were  certain  of  not 
returning  to-morrow  to  the  village."  "AVe  will  do  the  same," 
answered  the  goatherds ;  "  and  let  us  cast  lots  who  shall  stay  behind, 
to  look  after  the  goats."  "  You  say  well,  Pedro,"  quoth  another : 
"bat  it  will  be  needless  to  make  nse  of  this  expedient^  for  I  will 
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remain  for  you  all ;  and  do  not  atf  ribnte  this  to  self-denial  or  want  of 
curiosity  in  me,  but  to  the  thorn  which  stuck  into  my  foot  the  other 
day,  ana  hinders  me  from  walking."  *'  We  thank  you,  nererUieless," 
answered  Pedro. 

Don  Quixote  requested  Pedro  to  give  him  some  account  of  the 
deceased  man  and  the  shepherdess.  To  which  Pedro  answered,  "  that 
all  he  knew  was  that  the  deceased  was  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and 
inhabitant  of  a  village  sitnate  among  these  mountains,  who  had  studied 
many  vearsat  Salamanca;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  home, 
with  the  character  of  a  very  learned  sund  well-read  person  :  particu- 
larly, it  was  said,  he  understood  the  science  of  the  stars,  and  \vhat  the 
sun  and  moon  are  doing  in  the  sky ;  for  he  told  us  punctually  the 
clipse  of  the  sun  and  moon."  "Friend,"  auoth  Don  Quixote,  "  the 
obscuration  of  those  two  luminaries  is  called  an  eclipse,  and  not  a 
clipse."  But  Pedro,  not  regarding  niceties,  went  on  with  his  story, 
saying^  "  He  also  foretold  when  the  year  would  be  plentiful  or  starel." 
"  Stenle,  you  would  say,  friend,"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  Sterile  or 
starel,"  answered  Pedro,  "comes  all  to  the  same  thin?.  And,  as  I 
M'as  saying,  his  father  and  friends,  who  gave  credit  to  his  words, 
became  very  rich  thereby  :  for  they  followed  his  advice  in  ever>-thing. 
This  year  he  would  say.  Sow  barley,  and  not  wheat ;  in  this,  you  may 
sow  vetches,  and  not  oarlev;  the  next  year,  there  will  be  ^eaty  m 
oil;  the  three  following,  there  will  not  be  a  drop."  "This  science 
they  call  Astrology,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "1  know  not  how  it  is 
called,"  replied  Peoro,  "but  I  know  that  he  knew  all  this,  and  mpre 
too.  In  short,  not  manv  months  after  he  came  from  Salamanca,  on  a 
certain  day  he  appearea  dressed  like  a  shepherd,  with  his  crook  and 
sheepskin  jacket,  navini^  thrown  aside  his  scholar's  gowTi ;  and  with 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  called  Auibrosio,  who  had  ibeen  liis  fellow- 
student,  and  who  now  put  on  likewise  the  apparel  of  a  shepherd.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  how  the  deceased  Chrvsostom  was  a  great  man  at 
making  verses  ;  insomuch  that  he  made  the  carols  for  Christmas-eve, 
and  the  religious  plays  for  Corpus  Christi,  which  the  boys  of  the  vil- 
lage represented:  and  ev&rmdy  said  they  were  most  exccUent. 
When  the  people  of  the  village  saw  the  two  scholars  so  suddenly 
habited  like  shepherds,  they  were  amazed,  and  could  not  get  at  the 
cause  that  induced  them  to  make  that  strange  alteration  in  their  dress. 
About  this  time  the  father  of  Chrysostom  died,  and  he  inherited  a 
large  estate,  in  lands  and  goods,  flocks,  herds,  and  money,  of  all  which 
the  youth  remained  absolute  master ;  and,  indeed,  he  deserved  it  all, 
for  he  was  a  very  good  companion,  a  charitable  man,  and  a  friend  to 
those  that  were  good,  and  had  a  face  like  an>[  blessing.  Afterwards 
it  came  to  be  known  that  he  changed  his  habit  for  no  other  purpose 
but  that  he  might  wander  about  these  desert  places  after  that  shep- 
herdess  Marcela,  with  whom,  as  our  lad  told  you,  he  was  in  love. 
And  I  will  now  tell  you  (for  it  is  fit  you  should  know)  who  this  young 
slut  is ;  for,  perhaps,  and  even  without  a  perhaps,  you  may  never 
have  heard  the  like  in  all  the  days  of  your  life,  though  you  were  as  old 
as  Sama."  "  Sarah,  you  mean,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  not  being  able 
to  endure  the  goatherd's  mistaking  words.  "  Sama  will  do,"  answered 
Pedro ;  "  and,  sir,  if  you  must  at  every  turn  be  correcting  my  words, 
we  shall  not  have  done  this  twelvemonth."  "  Pardon  me,  friend," 
said  Don  Qoixote,  "and  go  on  with  your  story ;  for  I  will  interrupt 
yon  no  more." 
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"I  say  tlien,  dear  sir  of  my  soul,"  quoth  the  goatherd,  "that,  in 
our  villa^^e,  there  was  a  farmer  still  richer  than  the  luilier  of  ('hrysf)s- 
tom.  called  Wiiiiuui;  ou  wliom  Trovidence  bestowed,  bebides  ^reut 
▼ealth,  a  daughter,  whose  mother,  the  most  respected  woman  m  ad 
our  eountry,  died  in  giving  her  birih  -  l  think  I  see  her  now,  with 
that  goodly  presence,  looking  as  if  she  had  the  sun  on  one  side  of  her 
and  the  moon  on  the  other :  and,  above  alL  she  was  a  notable  house- 
wife, and  a  friend  to  the  poor :  for  which  I  bdiere  her  sonl  is  at  this 
very  moment  in  heaven.  Her  husband  William  died  for  grief  at  the 
death  of  so  good  a  wife,  leaving  his  daughter  Marcela,  young  and  rich, 
under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  priest,  and  the  curate  of  our  village. 
The  girl  grew  no  with  so  much  beauty,  that  it  nut  us  in  mintl  of  her 
moti^,  who  had  a  great  share,  vet  it  was  thougnt  that  the  daughter 
would  surpass  her ;  and  so  it  fell  out ;  for  wlieu  she  came  to  be  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age,  nobody  beheld  her  without  blessing  God 
for  making  her  so  handsome,  and  most  men  were  in  love  with,  and 
distnuiied for  her.  Her  uncle  kept  her  hoth  carefollyand  close: 
nevertheless,  the  fame  of  her  extraordinary  beauty  so  spread  itself 
that,  partly  for  her  person,  partly  for  her  great  riches,  her  uncle  was 
applied  to,  solicited,  and  importuned,  not  only  bv  those  of  our  own 
village,  but  by  many  others,  and  those  of  the  oetter  sort,  too,  for 
several  leagues  round,  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage.  But  he,  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  is  a  good  Christiau,  though  he  was  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of  her  as  soon  as  she  was  uiarriiigeable,  yet  would  not  do  it 
without  her  consent.  Not  that  he  had  an  eye  to  any  advantage  he 
might  make  of  the  girl's  estate  by  deferring  her  marriage ;  and,  in 
good  tmth,  this  has^  been  told  in  praise  of  the  good  priest  in  more 
companies  than  one  in  our  village.  For  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
sir-errant,  that,  in  these  little  places,  everything  is  talked  of,  ana 
everything  censured.  And,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  a  clergyman, 
especially  in  coontoy  towns,  must  be  over  and  above  good  who  makes 
all  his  parishioners  speak  well  of  him." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Don  Quixote  :  "  tut  proceed,  for  the  story  is 
excellent ;  and  you,  honest  Pedro,  tell  it  with  a  good  grace."  "  May 
the  grace  of  the  liord  nerer  fiul  me !  which  is  most  to  the  purpose. 
And  you  must  farther  know,"  auoth  Pedro,  "that,  though  tne  uncle 
m'dde  these  proposals  knoMna  to  his  niece,  and  acquainted  her  with  the 
qualities  of  each  one  in  particular,  of  the  many  that  sought  her  hand, 
advising  her  also  to  m&vry  and  choose  to  her  liking,  her  only  answer 
was  that  she  was  not  so  cLsposed  at  present,  and  tliat,  being  so  young, 
she  did  not  feel  herself  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  matrimony.  Her 
uncle,  satisfied  with  these  seemingly  just  excuses,  ceased  to  importune 
her,  and  waited  till  she  was  grown  a  little  older,  when  she  would 
know  how  to  choose  a  companion  to  her  taste.  For,  said  h&~and  be 
said  well— parents  onght  not  to  settle  then:  children  aj^ainst  their  wiiL 
But,  behold !  when  we  least  thought  of  it,  on  a  certam  day  the  coy 
Marcela  appears  a  shepherdess,  and,  without  the  consent  of  her  uncle, 
and  aguuist  the  entreaties  of  all  the  neighbours,  would  needs  go  into 
the  fiields,  with  the  other  country  lasses,  and  tend  her  own  flock. 
And  now  that  she  appeared  in  public,  and  her  beauty  was  exposed  to 
all  beholders,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  how  many  wealthy  youths, 
gentlemen,  and  farmers,  have  taken  the  shepherd's  dress,  and  wander 
about  these  pUdns,  making  their  suit  to  her.  One  of  whom,  as  you 
hftTo  already  been  told,  was  the  deceased ;  and  he,  it  is  said,  rather 
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adored  than  loved  her.  But  think  not  that,  although  Marcela  has  given 
herself  up  to  this  free  and  unconfined  way  of  life,  and  with  so  little,  or 
nther  no  reserve,  she  has  given  the  least  odour  of  sospioioa  to  the 

prejudice  of  her  modesty  and  discretion ;  no :  rather,  so  great  and 
strict  is  the  watch  she  keeps  over  her  honour,  that  of  all  tnose  who 
ser\'e  and  solicit  her,  no  one  has  boasted,  or  can  boast  with  truth,  that 
she  has  given  him  the  leabt  hope  of  obtaining  his  wishes.  For.  though 
she  does  not  fly  or  shun  the  company  snd  conversation  of  toe  sh^ 
herds,  but  treats  tliem  in  a  courteous  and  friendly  manner,  yet,  when 
any  one  of  them  ventures  to  discover  his  intention,  though  it  be 
as  just  and  holy  as  that  of  marriage,  she  casts  him  from  her  as  out  of 
a  stone-how.  And  by  this  sort  m  oehavionr  she  do^  more  mischief 
in  this  country  than  it  she  carried  the  plague  about  with  her ;  for  her 
alTability  and  beauty  win  the  hearts  of  those  who  converse  with  her, 
and  incline  them  to  serve  and  love  her ;  but  her  disdain  and  frank 
dealing  drive  them  to  despair ;  and  so  they  know  not  what  to  say  to 
her,  and  can  only  exclaim  against  her,  caUing  her  cruel  and  ungrate> 
ful,  with  such  other  titles  as  plainly  denote  her  character ;  and,  were 
you  to  abide  liere,  sir.  awhile,  j;ou  would  hear  these  mountains  and 
valleys  resound  with  tne  complaints  of  those  reiected  wretches  that 
yet  follow  her.  There  is  a  place  not  fur  hence,  where  ahont  two  dosen 
of  tan  beeches  grow,  and  not  one  of  them  is  without  the  name  of 
Marcela  written  and  en^ved  on  its  smooth  bark ;  over  some  of  them 
is  carved  a  crown,  as  if  the  lover  would  more  clear] v  express  that 
Marcela  deserves  and  wears  the  crown  of  all  human  beauty.  Here 
a^is  one  shepherd ;  there  complains  another :  here  are  heard  amorous 
SOOnets,  there  despairing;  ditties.  One  ^yill  pass  all  tlie  hours  of  tlie 
night  seated  at  the  foot  of  some  rock  or  tree^  where,  without  having 
closed  his  weeping  eyes,  wrapped  up  and  lost  in  thought,  the  sun  finds 
him  in  the  morning ;  whilst  another,  giving  no  truce  to  his  sighs,  lies 
stretched  on  the  hnzmng  sand  in  tfao  midst  of  the  most  sultry  noon- 
day heat  of  summer,  sending  up  his  complaints  to  all -pitying  Heaven. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  beautiful  Marcela,  free  and  unconcerned, 
triumphs  over  them  aU.  We  who  know  her  wait  with  impatience  to 
see  how  all  this  will  end,  and  who  is  to  be  the  happy  man  that  shall 
subdue  so  intractable  a  disposition,  and  enjoy  so  incomparable  a 
beauty.  As  all  that  1  have  related  is  certain  truth,  I  can  more  readily 
believe  what  our  companion  told  us  concerning  the  cause  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  death:  and  therefore  I  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  fail  being  to- 
monow  at  his  funeral,  which  wUl  be  very  well  worth  seeing :  for 
Chrysostom  has  a  great  many  friends ;  and  it  is  not  half  a  Jeagne 
hence  to  the  place  of  interment  appointed  by  himself." 

"  I  will  certainly  be  there,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  I  tliank  you 
for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me  by  the  recital  of  so  entei  taining 
a  story.  "  O,"  replied  the  goatherd,  "  I  do  not  yet  know  half  the 
adventures  of  ^larcela's  lovers ;  but  to-morrow,  perhaps,  we  shall 
meet  by  the  way  with  some  shepherd,  who  may  tell  us  more :  at  pre- 
sent it  will  not  oe  amiss  for  yon  to  go  and  sleep  under  some  roof,  for 
the  cold  dew  of  the  night  may  do  harm  to  your  wound,  though  the 
salve  I  have  put  to  it  is  such  that  you  need  not  fear  any  trouble  from 
it."  Sancho  Panza,  who,  for  his  part,  had  wished  this  long-winded 
tale  of  the  goatherd  at  the  devil,  pressed  his  master  to  lay  himself 
down  to  sleep  in  Pedro's  hut.  He  did  so,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  thiniring  of      lady  Dnloinea»  in  imitation  of  the  lovers  of 
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Marcela.  Sancho  took  up  his  lodging  between  Rozinante  and  his  ass. 
whore  he  slept,  not  like  a  discarded  loYer,  but  like  a  man  who  bad 
been  g^voukly  kicked. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

TJU  €andusum  qf  tk$  tlory  of  the  shtpherdeu  Marcda,  with  othtr 

incidents, 

MoBKnro  scarcely  had  dawned  through  the  balconies  of  the  east, 
when  five  of  the  six  goatherds  got  up  and  went  to  awake  Don 
Quixote,  whom  they  asked  wli ether  he  continued  in  his  resolution  of 
going  to  see  the  famous  intenuent  of  Chrvsostom ;  for,  if  so,  they 
vooid  bear  him  oompanv.  Don  Onixote,  who  denied  nothing  more, 
arose,  and  ordered  Sancno  to  saddle  and  pazmel  immediatelv :  which 
he  did  with  great  expedition ;  and  with  the  same  despatcn  they  all 
set  out  on  their  journey. 

They  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when,  upon  crossing  a 
pathway,  they  saw  six  shepherds  advancing  towards  them,  dad  in 

kefs  of  black  sheepskin,  with  crarlands  of  cypress  and  bitter  rose- 
i)jar>'  on  their  heads-  each  of  them  having  in  liis  liand  a  tliick  hoUv 
club.  There  came  also  with  them  two  geutlcnien  on  horseback,  well 
equipped  for  trayeUing,  who  were  attended  by  three  lacciueys  on  foot. 
^Vhenthetwoiwffties  met,  they  courteously  saluted  each  other,  and 
finding  upon  inquiry  that  m  were  proceeding  to  the  place  of  burial, 
they  continued  their  journey  together.  ^ 

One  of  the  horsemen,  addressing  his  companion,  said.  "  I  tlunk, 
Signor  Vivaldo,  we  shall  not  repent  haying  stayed  to  see  ibis  famous 
interment;  for,  without  doubt,  it  will  be  an  extraordinary  sight, 
according  to  the  strange  accounts  these  shepherds  have  given  us  oi 
the  deceased  shepherd  and  murdering  shepherdess."  "  I  think  so, 
too,"  answered  vivaldo;  "and  so  far  from  regretting  the  delay  of 
one  day,  I  would  stay  four  to  see  it."  Don  Quixote  asxed  them  what 
they  had  lieard  of  Marcela  and  Chrvsostom  ?  The  traveller  said  they 
bad  met  those  shepherds  early  in  the  morning,  and  that,  observing  their 
niournful  apparel,  they  had  mquired  the  cause,  and  were  informed  of 
it  by  one  or  them,  who  told  them  of  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  a 
certain  shepherdess,  caHed Marcela,  and  the  loves  of  many  that  wooed 
her :  with  the  death  of  Chrvsostom,  to  wliose  burial  they  were  going. 
In  nne,  he  related  aU  that  fedro  had  told  Don  Quixote. 

This  disoonrse  ceased,  and  another  be^an,  bv  Vivaldo  asking  Don 
Quixote  what  might  be  the  reason  that  mducea  him  to  go  armed,  in 
tnat  manner,  through  a  country  so  peaceable  ?  To  which  D  m 
Quixote  answered :  "  The  profession  I  follow  will  not  allow  or  sutler 
me  to  go  in  any  other  manner.  Revels,  banquets,  and  repose,  were 
inTsated  for  effeminate  courtiers ;  but  toil,  disquietude,  and  arms 
alone  were  designed  for  those  whom  the  world  calls  knijjrhts-crrant, 
of  whicli  number  1.  though  unworthy,  am  the  least."  As  soon  as  they 
heard  this,  they  all  perceived  liis  derangement,  but,  in  order  to  dis- 
oover  the  natvffe  of  his  madness,  Vivalao  asked  him  what  be  meant 
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by  knights-errant.  "  Have  you  not  read,  sir,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  the  annals  and  histories  of  England,  wherein  are  recorded 
toe  famous  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  whom,  in  our  Castilian  ton^e, 
we  perpetually  called  Kin^r  Art  us  ?  of  whom  there  exists  an  ancient 
tradition,  universally  received  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  that  he  did  not  die.  but  that,  by  magic  art,  he  was  trans- 
formed into  a  rayen;  and  tnat,  in  process  of  time,  be  sball  reign 
again,  and  recover  ms  kingdom  and  sceptre ;  for  which  reason  it 
cannot  be  proved  that,  from  that  time  to  this,  any  Em^lishnian  hath 
killed  a  raven.  Now,  in  tliis  good  king's  time  was  instituted  that 
renowned  order  of  chivaby,  entitled  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table ; 
and  the  amonre  rebited  ot  Sir  Lancelot  of  tbe  Lake  with  the  Queen 
Ginebra  passed  exactly  as  they  are  recorded:  that  honourable  duenna 
Quintaniona  being  their  mediatrix  and  confiuante  :  whence  originated 
that  well-known  ballad,  so  much  admired  here  in  Spain^ '  Never  was 
knight  by  ladies  so  well  served  as  was  Sir  Lancelot  wtien  be  came 
from  Britain:*  with  the  rest  of  that  sweet  and  charming  account  of 
his  amours  and  exploits.  Now,  from  that  titne.  the  order  of  chivalry 
has  been  extending  and  spreading  itself  through  manv  and  divers 
parts  of  the  world :  and  among  those  of  the  profession  distinguished 
and  renowned  for  heroic  deeds  was  the  valiant  Ama^  de  GaoL  with 
all  his  sons  and  grandsons,  to  the  fiftii  generation:  the  v^orous 
Eelixmarte  of  ilyrcania ;  and  the  never  enough-to-bo-praised  Tirante 
the  ^Vhite :  nay,  even  almost  in  our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  heard, 
and  conversed  with,  tbe  invindble  and  valorous  knight  Don  Betianis 
of  Greece.  This,  gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  a  knight-errant;  and  the  order 
of  chivalry  is  what  1  have  de scril)ed.  To  this  order,  as  I  said  before, 
I,  though  a  sinner,  have  devoted  myself;  and  the  same  which  those 
knights  profess,  do  1  profess  also  :  tuerefore  am  I  travelling  through 
these  soGtudes  and  deserts  in  quest  of  adventures,  with  a  determined 
resolution  to  oppose  my  arm  and  niy  person  to  the  most  perilous  that 
fortune  may  present,  in  aid  of  the  weak  and  oppressed." 

By  this  discourse  the  travellers  were  fully  convinced  of  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  Don  Quixote's  mind ;  and  tbe  species  of  insanity 
with  which  they  perceived  him  to  be  affected  struck  them  with  the 
same  surprise  that  all  felt  upon  first  discovering  it.  Vivaldo,  who 
was  a  man  of  discemnient,  and  withal  of  a  gav  disposition,  to  enliven 
the  remainder  of  their  journey  to  the  funeral  mountain,  resolved  to 
give  hun  an  opport  unity  of  pursuing  bis  extravagant  discourse.  He 
therefore  said  to  him,  "  In  my  o})inion,  sir  knii^lit-errant,  vou  have 
enjraged  in  one  of  the  most  austere  professions  upon  earth ;  more 
rigid  even  tlian  that  of  the  Carthusian  monks."  "  That  order  of 
monks  may  be  as  rigid,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  **  but  that  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  world  I  am  much  mclined  to  doubt ;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  soldier  who  executes  his  captain's  orders  does  no 
less  than  the  ca^jtain  himself,  who  gives  him  the  orders.  I  would 
say  that  the  religious  order,  in  peace  and  tranauillity,  implore  Heaven 
for  the  good  of  the  world ;  but  we  soldiers  ana  knights  really  execute 
what  they  pray  for,  defending  it  with  the  strength  of  our  arms  and 
the  edge  oi  our  swords ;  not  under  covert,  but  in  open  field ;  exposed 
to  the  mtolerable  beams  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  the  chilling  irosts 
of  winter.  Thus  we  are  Heaven's  nunisters  upon  earth,  and  the  arms 
by  which  God  executes  his  justice.  And  as  the  affau-s  of  war,  and 
tnose  appertaining  to  it,  cannot  be  put  in  execution  without  toil,  paii^ 
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and  labour,  so  tlicy  who  profess  it  must,  unquestionably,  endure  more 
than  tiiose  who,  in  peace  and  repos^  are  employed  in  praying  to 
Hearen  to  assist  thenL  and  can  oo  but  little  for  themselves.  I 
mean  not  to  say,  nor  do  I  entertain  such  a  thought,  that  the  state  of 
the  knight-errant  is  as  ^ood  as  that  of  the  relii,'ious  reelusr :  I  would 
only  inier,  from  what  I  suffer,  that  it  isj  doubtless,  more  laborious, 
more  bastinadoed,  more  hungry  and  thirsty,  more  wretched,  more 
ragged,  and  more  filthy :  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  knights- 
errant  of  old  suffered  much  in  the  course  of  their  lives ;  if  some  of 
them  were  raised  to  empires  hy  the  valour  of  their  arms,  in  trood 
truth  thev  paid  dearly  for  it  m  blood  and  sweat:  and,  after  all, 
had  they  been  without  the  assistance  of  enchanters  and  sages,  their 
hopes  would  have  been  frustrated  and  their  \iashes  unattained." 

*  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  replied  the  traveller :  "  but  one  thing, 
amoni^  iiiauy  others  winch  appear  to  me  to  be  censurable  in  knights- 
errauL,  is  that,  when  they  are  prepared  to  engage  in  some  great  and 
perilous  adventure,  to  the  manifest  hazard  or  their  lives,  at  the 
moment  of  attack  they  never  think  of  commending  themselves  to 
God,  as  everj'  Christian  is  bound  to  do  at  such  a  crisis,  but  rather 
commend  themselves  to  their  mistresses,  and  that  with  as  much 
fervour  and  devotion  as  if  they  were  really  their  God :  a  thinr  which, 
to  me,  savours  of  paganism."   "  Signor,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"this  can  by  no  means  be  otherwise;  and  the  knij^ht-eiTant  who 
should  act  in  any  otl\er  manner  would  dicrress  much  from  his  duty : 
for  it  i2>  a  received  niajdm  aud  custom  in  chivalry,  that  the  kuight- 
errant,  who,  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  some  great  feat  of  arms,  nas 
his  lady  before  him,  must  turn  Lis  eyes  fondly  and  amorouslv 
towards  her,  as  if  imploring  her  favour  and  protection  in  the  hazarcf- 
ous  enterprise  that  awaits  him;  aud,  even  if  nobody  hear  him,  he 
must  pronounce  some  words  between  his  teeth,  by  which  he  com- 
mends himself  to  her  with  his  whole  heart :  and  of  this  w  e  have  imm- 
merable  examples  in  history.    Nor  is  it  thence  to  be  inferred  that 
they  neglect  commendimr  themselves  to  God  :  for  there  is  time  aud 
opportunity  enough  to  do  it  in  the  course  of  the  action."    "  Not- 
withstanding all  that,"  replied  the  traveller,  **  I  have  one  scruple  stUl 
remaining;;  for  I  have  ottcn  read  that,  words  rising  between  two 
knights-crraut,  and  choler  beginning  to  kindle  in  them  both,  they 
turn  their  horses  round,  an(L  taking  a  lar^e  compass  about  the  iiela, 
immediatelv  encounter  at  fml  sj>eea;  and,  m  the  midst  of  their  career, 
commend  themselves  to  their  mistresses :  what  eonmionly  hapnens  in 
the  encounter  is,  that  one  of  them  tumbles  back  over  his  norse's 
crupper,  pierced  through  and  through  by  his  adversary's  lance ;  and 
if  the  other  had  not  laid  hold  of  his  norse's  mane  he  n»ust  liave  fallen 
to  the  ground  -—now  I  cannot  imagine  what  leisure  the  deceased  had 
to  commend  hmiself  to  God,  in  the  conrse  of  so  expeditious  a  work. 
Better  had  it  been  if  the  words  he  spent  in  commending  himself  to 
his  lady,  in  the  midst  of  the  career,  had  been  employed  as  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  require ;  particolany  as  I  imagine  tiiat  all  knights- 
errant  have  not  ladies  to  commend:  themselves  to;  becaose  they  are 
not  all  m  love."   "  That  caimot  be,"  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  I  say 
there  cannot  be  a  knight-errant  without  a  mistress;  for  it  is  as  essen- 
tial and  as  natural  for  them  to  be  enamoured  as  for  the  skv  to  have 
stars :  and,  most  certauily,  no  history  exists  in  which  a  knignt-errant 
is  to  be  found  without  an  amour:  for,  from  the  very  oircamstance  ot 
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his  being  without,  he  would  not  be  acknowledged  as  a  legitimate 
Idiight,  but  a  bastard  who  had  entered  the  fortress  of  chivahr,  not  by 
the  pate,  but  over  the  pales,  like  a  thief  and  robbCT."  "I^eveiihe- 
less.  said  the  traveller,  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  remember  having 
reaa  that  Don  Galaor,  brother  to  the  valorous  Amadis  de  Gau^ 
neTer  had  a  narticolar  mistress,  to  whom  he  might  commend  himself : 
notwithstanoing  which,  he  was  no  less  esteemed,  and  was  a  very 
valiant  and  famous  knight."  To  wliich  our  Don  Quixote  answered : 
"  Signer,  one  swallow  makes  not  a  summer.  ^loreover,  I  know  that 
Don  Gaiiior  was  in  secret  very  deeply  enamoured,  besides  the  general 
love  that  he  entertained  towards  all  whom  he  thought  handsome  :  a 
pronensitj^  natural  to  him,  and  which  he  was  unable  to  control.  But, 
m  snort,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  there  was  one  whom  he  had  made 
mistress  of  his  devotion,  and  to  whom  he  often  commended  himself, 
but  very  secretly;  for  upon  this  quality  of  secrecy  he  especially 
valued  himself." 

"  If  it  is  essential  that  every  kni":ht-errant  be  a  lover,"  said  the 
traveller,  "  it  may  well  be  presumea  that  you  are  yourself  one,  being 
of  the  profession ;  and,  if  you  do  not  pique  yourself  upon  the  same 
secrecy  as  Don  Galaor,  I  earnestly  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  adl 
this  good  company,  and  in  my  own,  to  tell  us  the  name,  coimtry, 
quality,  and  beauty  of  your  mistress  who  camiot  but  account  her- 
self haopy  that  all  the  world  should  know  that  she  is  loved  and 
served  W  so  worthy  a  knight."  Here  Don  Quixote  breathed  a  deep 
sigh,  and  said:  "I  camiot  positively  affirm  whether  that  sweet  enemy 
of  mine  is  pleased  or  not  that  tlie  world  should  know  I  am  her 
servant :  I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  what  you  so  very  courte- 
ously inquire  of  me,  that  her  name  is  Dulcinea ;  her  country  Toboso, 
a  town  of  LaMancha;  her  qualitv  at  ka^t  that  of  a  princess,  since 
she  is  niy  queen  and  sovereifTii  latly;  her  beauty  more  than  human, 
since  in  her  all  the  impossible  and  ehimcrieal  attributes  of  beauty 
which  the  poet^  jiseribe  to  their  mistresses  ai*e  realised:  for  her  hair 
s  gold,  her  forehead  the  Elysian  fields,  her  eyebrows  rainbows,  her 
eves  suns,  here  cheeks  roses,  her  lips  coral,  her  teeth  pearls,  her  neck 
alabaster,  her  l)osom  marble,  her  hands  ivory,  her  whitoiess  mow ;  and 
her  whole  person  without  parallel." 

"  We  would  fain  know,^'  replied  Vivaldo,  "  her  lineage,  race^  and 
family."  To  which  Don  Quixote  answered;  "She  is  not  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Curtii,  Caii,  or  the  Seipios.  nor  of  the  modern  Colon- 
nas  or  Ursiuis;  nor  of  the  Monradas  and  Kequeseues  of  Catalonia; 
neither  is  she  of  the  Rebellas  and  Villanovas  of  Valeiilia;  the  Fala- 
foxes,  Nuzas,  Rocabertes,  Corellas,  Lunas,  Ahigones,  Urreas,  Eozes. 
and  G urreas  of  Arragon ;  the  Cerdas,  Manriques,  Mendozas,  and 
Guziuans  of  Castile ;  the  Aleneastros,  Pallas  and  ^rpiieses  of  Por- 
tugal: but  she  is  of  those  of  Toboso  de  la  Maneha;  a  lineage, 
though  modem,  is  yet  such  as  may  give  a  noble  beginning  to  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  future  &^ea :  and  in  this  let  no  one  con- 
tradict me,  unless  it  be  on  the  condituxos  that  Zorbino  fixed  under  the 
arms  of  Orlando,  where  it  said : 

*  That  knij^^lit  .alone  these  arms  shall  move. 
Who  dares  Orlando's  prowess  prove.*" 

"  A  Ithough  mine  be  of  the  Cachopines  of  Laredo,"  replied  the 
trh\  eller,    I  daie  not  compare  it  with  that  of  Toboso  de  la  Manclia; 
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though,  to  say  the  truth,  no  such  appellation  hath  till  now  ever 
reached  my  ears."  "  Is  it  possible  you  should  never  have  heard  it ' " 
exclaimed  Don  Quixote.  All  the*  party  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  this  dialogue :  and  even  the  goatherds  and  shepherds 
perceived  the  excessive  (ustraction  of  our  knight.  Sancho  raaxa 
alone  believed  all  that  his  master  said  to  be  true,  knowing  who  he 
w:is,  and  having  been  acquainted  Avith  him  from  cliildhood:  but  he 
had  some  doubts  as  to  that  part  which  concerned  the  fair  Diilcinea 
del  Toboso ;  never  bavine  heard  of  sacb  a  name,  or  such  a  princess^ 
althon^^  be  liTod  so  nearToboso. 

Tbns  conversing,  they  proceeded  on,  when  they  discerned,  through 
a  deft  between  two  liiirh  mountains,  about  twenty  shepheras  coining 
down,  all  clad  in  jtikius  of  black  wool,  and  crowned  with  garlands. 
MHne  of  which,  as  appeared  afterwards,  were  of  yew  and  some  ot 
cypress.  Six  of  them  carried  a  bier,  covered  with  various  flowers 
ana  boughs.  Upon  wliich  one  of  the  goatherds  said :  "  Those  who 
come  yonder  are  bearing  the  corpse  of  Chrysostom;  and  at  the 
foot  of  yonder  monntaui  is  the  place  where  be  desired  to  be  interred." 
Thgsy  made  baste  therefore  to  reach  them ;  whidi  they  did  just  as  the 
bier  was  set  down  on  the  ground ;  and  four  of  them,  with  sharp  pick- 
axes, were  making  the  grave  by  the  side  of  a  hard  rock.  After 
mutual  salutations,  Don  Qiiixote  and  his  company  went  to  take  a 
view  oi  the  bier :  upon  which  they  saw  a  dead  body,  strewed  with 
flowers,  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherd,  apparently  about  thirty  years 
of  age ;  and  though  dead,  it  was  evident  that  liis  countenance  had 
been  beautiful  and  his  flgure  elegant.  Several  books,  and  a  great 
number  of  papers,  some  open  and  some  folded,  lav  round  him  on 
the  bier.  Ail  that  were  present,  spectators  as  well  as  those  who 
were  opening  the  grave,  kept  a  marvTllous  silence,  until  one  of 
those  who  had  borne  the  deceased  said  to  another :  '*  Observe  care- 
fully, Ambrosio,  whether  this  be  the  palace  which  Chrysostom  men- 
tioned, since  you  wish  to  be  so  exact  in  execatinff  his  wilL"  "It 
is  here,"  answered  Ambrosio ;  "for  in  this  very  place  my  unhappy 
friend  often  told  me  of  his  woe.  Here  it  was,  he  told  me,  tliat 
he  first  beheld  that  morttd  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  here  it  was 
that  he  dedared  to  her  his  no  less  honourable  than  ardent  passion; 
here  it  was  that  Marcela  finally  undeceived  and  treated  bun  with 
such  disdain  that  she  put  an  end  to  the  tragedy  of  his  miserable 
life ;  and  here,  in  memonr  of  so  many  misfortunes,  he  desired  to  be 
deposited  in  the  bowds  of  eternal  oblnion." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  Don  Quixote  and  the  travellers,  he 
thus  continued-:  This  body,  sirs,  which  you  are  regarding  with 
compassionate  eyes,  was  the  receptacle  of  a  soul  upon  which  Heaven 
had  bestowed  an  iniinite  portion  of  its  treasures :  this  is  the  body  of 
Chrysostom,  who  was  a  man  of  rare  genius,  matchless  courtesy,  and 
unbounded  kindness;  he  was  a  ph;:'nix  in  friendship.  ninGrninceiit 
without  ostentation,  grave  without  arrogance,  cheerfid  without 
meanness;  in  short,  the  first  in  all  that  was  good,  and  second  to 
none  in  all  that  was  unfortunate.  He  loved,  ana  was  abhorred: 
he  adored,  and  was  scorned:  he  courted  a  savage;  he  solicited  a 
statue ;  he  pursued  the  wind ;  he  called  aloud  to  the  desert ;  he  • 
was  the  shivc  oi'  ingratitude,  whose  recompense  was  to  leave  him,  in 
the  middle  of  his  career  of  bfe,  a  prey  to  death,  inflicted  by  a  certain 
dieph^ess,  whom  be  endeavoured  to  render  immortial  in  the 
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inemories  of  men;  as  those  papers  you  are  lookiuf?  at  would  snffi- 
ciently  demonstrate,  had  he  uot  ordered  nie  to  commit  them  to  the 
flames  at  the  same  time  that  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  earth." 
"  You  would  then  be  more  rigorous  and  cruel  to  them,"  said  Vivaldo, 
"than  their  master  hmiself;  for  it  is  neither  just  nor  wise  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  him  who  commands  what  is  utterly  uureiisonable.  Augustus 
Ceesar  deemed  it  wrong  to  consent  to  the  execution  of  what  the  divine 
Mantnan  oommandea  in  his  will;  therefore,  Signor  Ambrosio, 
although  you  commit  yoiir  friend's  bodv  to  the  earth,  do  not  commit 
his  wntings  also  to  oblivion  j  and  if  fie  has  ordained  like  a  man 
aggrieved,  do  uot  you  fulfil  like  one  without  discretion :  but  rather 
preserve  these  papers,  in  order  that  the  cruelty  of  Marcela  may  be 
still  remembered,  and  senre  for  an  example  to  tnose  who  shall  live  in 
times  to  come,  tliat  they  may  avoid  fallmg  down  the  like  precipices ; 
for  I  am  acquainted,  as  well  as  my  companions  here,  with  the  story 
of  this  your  enamoured  and  despairing  friend ;  we  itnow  also  your 
friendship  and  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  what  be  ordered  on  his 
death-bed:  from  which  lamentable  history  we  may  conclude  how 
great  has  been  the  cruelty  of  Marcela.  the  love  of  Chrysostom,  and 
the  sincerity  of  your  friendship ;  and  also  leai-n  the  end  of  those  who 
run  headlong  in  the  path  that  delirious  passion  presents  to  their 
view.   Last  nig:ht  we  heard  of  Clirysostom  s  death,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  interred  in  this  place :  led,  therefore,  by  curiosity  and  com- 
passion, we  tunied  out  of  our  way,  ^nd  determined  to  behold  with 
our  eyes  what  had  interested  us  so  much  in  the  recital ;  and.  in 
retnm  for  our  pitv,  and  our  desire  to  nve  aid,  had  it  been  possible, 
we  beseech  you,  on  wise  Ambrosio— at  least  I  request  it  on  my  own 
behalf — that  you  will  not  burn  the  papers,  but  allow  me  to  take  some 
of  them."    TheUj  without  waiting  for  the  shepherd's  reply,  he 
stositched  oat  his  hand  and  took  some  of  those  that  were  nearest  to 
him:  upon  whidi  Ambrosio  said:  "Out  of  civility,  signor,  I  will 
consent  to  your  keeping  those  von  have  taken ;  hut  if  you  exi)ect 
that  I  shall  forbear  Duming  tliose  that  remain,  you  are  deceived." 
Yivaldo,  desirous  of  seeing  what  the  papers  contained,  immediately 
onened  one  of  them,  and  found  that  it  was  entitled,  '*The  Song 
of  Despair."  Ambrosio,  hearing  it.  said :  "  This  is  the  last  thing 
which  tlie  unhappy  man  wrote ;  ana  that  all  present  may  conceive, 
signor,  to  what  a  state  of  misery  he  was  reduced,  read  it  aloud;  for 
you  will  have  time  enough  while  they  are  digging  the  grave." 
*  Tliat  I  will  do  with  all  my  heart,"  said  VivalS) ;  and  as  all  the 
bystanders  had  the  same  desire,  they  assembled  around  nim,  and  he 
read  in  an  audible  voice  as  foUows : — 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Whtrein  art  rthearsed  t?it  dtspririnfj  rersa  of  th*  deceased  thepkerd, 

wiUi.  other  uiiex£ed€d  events. 

CHBYSOSTOM'S  SONG. 
I. 

Since,  cruel  maid,  you  force  roe  to  proclaim 
From  clime  to  clime  the  triumplib  of  your  scorn, 
Let  h«U  itself  inspire  my  tortur'd  breeet 
With  mournful  numbers,  and  untune  my  TOioe ; 
Whilst  the  sad  pieces  of  my  broken  heart 
lOx  with  the  doHefhl  aooents  of  my  ton^ie. 
At  once  to  toll  my  griefs  and  thy  cxpktiU. 
Hear,  then,  and  listen        att^tive  ear — 
Not  to  harmoniotui  flomidi,  hat  eohiidiig  ffroans, 
Fetch'd  from  the  bottom  of  my  lab'ring  breaaty 
To  eeae,  in  spite  of  thee;,  my  raging  smart. 

n. 

The  Hon%  roar,  the  howl  of  midnight  wolves, 

The  Rcnly  sor^- Tit's  liiss.  the  raven's  croak. 
The  burst  of  hghting  winds  tliat  vex  the  niiiin. 
The  widow'd  owl  and  turtle's  plaintive  moan. 
With  sU  the  din  of  hell's  infernal  crew. 
From  my  Lineved  soul  forth  issue  in  one  sound'-* 
.  Leaving  my  ^eniies  all  confused  and  lost. 
For  ah !  no  common  language  can  ezjureei 
The  cruel  pains  that  torture  my  sad  heart. 

m. 

Yet  let  not  Echo  bear  the  mournful  sounds 
To  where  old  Ta^us  rolls  his  yellow  sands, 
Or  Bctis,  crown'd  with  olives,  pours  his  flood; 
But  here,  'midst  rocks  and  precipices  deep. 
Or  to  obscure  and  silent  vales  removed. 
On  shorrs  hy  human  f<x>tstc]>s  never  trod, 
Whero  the  gay  sun  ne'er  lifts  his  radiant  orb. 
Or  with  th'  envenom'd  &ce  of  savage  beasts 
That  range  the  howling  wilderness  for  food. 
Will  r  proclaim  the  story  of  my  woes — 
Poor  privilege  of  grief! — whilst  echoes  hoarse 
Catoh  the  sad  tale^  and  spread  it  rocmd  the  world. 

IV. 

Disdain  pivos  death  :  snipicions,  true  or  false, 
O  urium  tho  impatient  mind  :  with  surer  struko 
Fell  jealousy  destroys ;  the  pangs  of  absence 

No  lover  can  stif)port ;  nor  firmest  hope 
Can  dissipate  the  di  ead  of  cold  neglect ; 
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Yet  I,  strang^o  &te !  though  jealous,  though  di&daia'd^ 

Absent,  andsare of  eold  neglect,  still  live. 

Anrl  "mi  Isr  tVio  varioiis  toniients  I  endure^ 

Ko  ray  ol  hope  e'er  darted  on  my  soul 

Hot  would  1  nope  ;  rather  in  deep  despair 

Will  I  ait  down,  and,  brooding  o  er  my  griefr, 

Vow  ererlacting  ahiflnoo  from  her  mfpit, 

T. 

Cui  bope  and  fear  at  onoe  the  aool  pmtn. 

Or  hope  subsist  with  surer  cause  of  fear 
Shall  1,  to  shut  out  frightftd  jealousy, 
Close  my  sad  eyes,  when  ev'ry  pang  I  feel 
Presents  the  hideous  phantom  to  my  view ; 
What  wretch  so  credulous  but  niu«t  embrace 
Distrust  with  open  arms>  when  he  beholU^ 
Disdain  avow'd,  woMpkkma  raalieed. 
And  truth  itself  converted  to  a  lie  ? 
O,  cruel  tyrant  of  the  realm  of  love. 
Fierce  Jeuousy,  arm  witii  a  sword  this  lian^ 
Or  thou,  Disdaiii,  a  twisted  oord  bestow. 

VI. 

Let  me  not  blame  my  fate ;  but,  dying,  think 
The  man  most  blest  wbo  loves,  the  aoul  most  free 
That  love  has  most  cnthrall'd.    Still  to  my  thoughts 
Let  fancy  point  the  tyrant  of  my  heart 
Beauteous  in  mind  as  face,  and  in  mysdt 
8till  let  me  find  the  sooroe  of  her  disdain 
Content  to  suffer,  since  imperial  Lo%'e 
By  lover's  woes  maintains  his  sovereign  state. 
^Vith  this  persuasion,  and  the  fiital  noose, 
1  hasten  to  the  doom  her  scorn  demands. 
And,  dyiiu^,  otfer  up  my  breathless  corse, 
Unorown'd  with  ganands,  to  the  whistling  winds. 

vn. 

O  thou,  whoso  unrelenting  rigour's  force 
First  drove  me  to  despair,  and  now  to  death. 
When  the  sad  tale  of  my  untimely  fidl 
8hall  roiich  thy  ear,  though  it  deserve  a  sigh, 
Veil  not  the  hear'n  of  those  bright  eyes  in  grio^ 
Nor  drop  one  pitying  tear,  to  tell  the  world 
At  length  my  <le  itli  has  triumph'd  o'er  thy  soomj 
But  dress  thy  face  in  smiles,  and  celebrate, 
With  laughter  and  each  circumstance  of  joy. 
The  festival  of  my  disastrous  end. 
Ah  !  need  I  bid  thee  smile  ?  too  v^oW  I  k'low 
My  death's  thy  utmost  glory  and  thy  pnd.;. 

▼m. 

Come,  all  ye  phantoms  of  the  dark  ahrsa : 
Bring,  Tantalus,  thy  uiiextinguisb.'d  thirat. 
And,  SLs}i>hus,  thv  still  returning  stone  ; 
Come,  Tityus,  witn  the  vulture  at  thy  heart } 
And  thou,  Ixion,  bring  thy  giddy  whed; 
Nor  let  the  toiling  sisters  stay  behind. 
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Pour  your  united  ^'riefs  into  thii  breast, 
And  in  low  mtirmurs  sing"  sad  obsequies 
(II  a  daapairine:  wretch  such  rites  may  cla'm) 
O'er  my  cold  limbs,  deny'd  a  winding-sheet. 
And  let  the  triple  porter  of  the  shades, 
The  sister  furies,  and  ohimems  dire. 
With  notes  of  '.voc  the  raoumml  ch;)ru<^  ioin. 
Such  hmeral  pomp  alone  betita  the  wretch 
By  bMuty  tent  ontfanely  to  the  grave. 

IX. 

And  thou,  my  song,  sad  child  ot  my  despair, 
Complain  no  more  ;  but,  since  my  wretcned  late 
Improves  her  lumpier  lot  who  gave  thee  hkfh. 
Be  all  thy  aorrowB  buried  in  my  tomb. 

Chrysoslom's  son^  was  much  approved  by  those  who  heard  it ;  but 
he  who  read  it  said  it  did  not  seem  to  afree  with  the  account  be  had 
heard  of  tlie  reserve  and  proodnrss  of  ^farccla ;  for  Chrysostom  com- 

Elains  in  it  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  absence,  all  to  the  prejudice  of 
er  credit  and  good  name.  Ambrosio,  being  well  acouainted  with  the 
most  hidden  tlunights  of  his  Mend,  said,  in  reply :  "'To  satisfy  you. 
signor,  on  this  point,  I  must  inform  yon  that,  when  my  unhappy  friend 
wrote  this  son?,  he  was  absent  from  Marcela,  from  wlioin  he  liad 
voluntarily  banished  himself,  to  try  whether  absence  would  have  upon 
him  its  ordinary  effect ;  and,  as  an  absent  lover  is  disturbed  by  every 
shadow,  so  was  Chrysostom  tormented  with  oanseless  jealousy  and 
suspicions  ;  tlms  the  truth  of  all  which  fame  reports  of  Marcela's 
goodness  remains  unimpeached;  and,  excepting  that  she  is  cruel, 
somewhat  arrogant,  and  very  dLidainful,  env^  itself  neither  ouj^ht  iKjr 
can  chttrae  her  with  any  defect."  "  Yon  are  right,"  answered  VTvaldo ; 
who,  as  Ke  was  gobg  to  read  another  of  the  papers  he  had  saved  from 
the  fire,  was  intemipted  by  a  wonderful  vision  (for  sucli  it  seemed) 
that  suddenly  jin'seuted  itself  to  their  sight ;  for,  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  under  which  they  were  digging  the  grave,  appeared  the  shep- 
herdess herself,  so  beautifdl  that  ner  beauty  even  surpassed  the  fame 
of  it.  Tliose  who  had  never  seen  her  until  that  time  beheld  her  in 
silence  and  admiration ;  and  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  her  were  now  surprised  at  her  appearance.  But  as  soon  as 
Ambrosio  had  espied  her,  ne  said,  witii  indignation,  "  Comest  thou,  O 
fierce  basilisk  of  these  mountains,  to  see  whether  tlie  wounds  of  this 
wretch,  whom  thy  cruelty  has  deprived  of  life,  will  bleed  afresh  at 
thy  appearance  ?  or  comest  thou  to  triumph  in  the  cruel  exploits  of 
thy  inliuman  disposition — ^which  from  tha5;  eminence  thou  beholdest, 
as  the  merciless  Nero  ^ed  on  the  flames  of  burning  Rome  ?  or  inso- 
lently to  trample  on  this  unhappy  corse,  as  did  the  impious  daughter 


on  that  of  her  father  Tare 


uiuP*    Tell  us  qiuckly  For  what  thou 


comest,  or  what  thou  wouldst  have ;  for  since  1  know  that  Chrysostom 
while  bring  never  disobeyed  thee,  I  will  take  care  that  all  those  who 
caD  themselves  his  friends  shall  obey  thee,  although  be  is  now  no 


more." 


I  come  not,  O  Ambrosio,  for  any  of  those  purposes  you  have  men- 

*  It  shoold  have  been  Servius  Ta]la%  who  wai  &ther  of  TulHa,  not 
Tarquin.— {nt  lAv.  lib.  L  c.  46.) 
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tioned/'  answered  Maroda ;  "  bat  to  vindicate  mvself,  and  to  dedare 

how  unreasonable  are  those  who  bhuiie  me  for  tiieir  owu  sofferingSy 
or  for  the  death  of  Chrysostom ;  and  therefore  I  entreat  you  all  to 
hear  me  witli  attention;  for  I  need  not  spend  much  time,  uor  use 
many  wtjrds  to  couvince  persons  of  sense.  Heaven,  as  you  say,  made 
me  handsome,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  my  beauty  impels  you  invo- 
luntarily to  love  me ;  and,  in  return  for  this  passion,  you  pretend  that 
I  am  bound  to  love  you.  1  know,  by  the  understanding-  which  God 
has  given  me,  that  whatever  is  beautiful  is  amiable  ^  but  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  olnect  beloved  for  its  beaoty  is  obh^  to  return 
love  for  love.  Besides  it  may  happen  that  the  lover  is  a  deformed 
and  ui?ly  person ;  and  oeing  on  that  account  an  object  of  dissrust,  it 
woidd  !*eem  inconsistent  to  say  because  1  love  you  for  your  beauty, 
you  must  love  me  although  I  am  ugly.  But  supposing  beauty  to  be 
equal,  it  does  not  follow  that  inclinations  should  be  mutual;  for  all 
beauty  does  not  inspire  love  :  some  please  the  sight  without  cap- 
tivating the  atl'eetions.  If  all  beauties  were  to  enamour  and  cap- 
tivate, the  hearts  of  mankind  would  be  in  a  continual  state  of 
perplexity  and  confusion,  without  knowing  where  to  fix ;  for  beau- 
tiful objects  being  infinite,  the  sentiments  they  inspire  must  also  be 
infinite.  And  I  have  heard  say,  true  love  cannot  be  divided,  and  must 
be  vohmtary  and  unconstrained.  If  so,  why  would  you  have  me 
yield  mv  heiu-t  by  compiUsion,  urged  only  because  you  say  you  love 
me  ?  ^or,  pray  tell  me,  if  Heaven,  instead  of  giving  me  beauty,  had 
made  me  unsigiitly,  would  it  have  been  just  in  me  to  liave  complained 
tiiat  you  did  not  love  me  ?  Besides,  you  must  consider  that  the 
beauty  I  possess  is  not  own  choice ;  but,  such  as  it  is.  Heaven 
bestowed  it  freely,  unsolicited  by  me:  and.  as  the  viper  does  not 
deserve  blame  for  ner  sting,  though  she  kiua  with  It,  jbecause  it  is 
given  her  by  nature,  as  little  do  I  deserve  reprehension  for  being 
handsome ;  for  beauty,  in  a  modest  woman,  is  like  fire  or  a  sharp 
sword  at  a  distimce ;  neither  doth  the  one  burn,  nor  the  other  wound, 
those  that  come  not  too  near  them.  Honour  and  virtue  are  oma> 
ments  of  the  soul,  without  which  the  body,  though  it  be  really  beau- 
tiful, ought  not  to  be  thought  so.  Now,  if  modesty  he  one  of  the 
virtues  which  most  adorns  and  beautifies  both  body  and  mind,  why 
'  shotQd  she  who  is  loved  for  being  beautiful,  part  with  it  to  gratify  the 
desires  of  him  who,  merely  for  his  own  pleasure,  endeavours  to  destroy 
it  ?  I  was  born  free,  and,  that  I  might  live  free,  I  chnse  tlie  solitude 
of  these  fields.  The  trees  on  these  mountains  are  my  companions : 
the  clear  waters  of  these  brooks  are  my  mirrors ;  to  the  trees  ana 
the  ¥raters  I  devote  my  meditations  and  my  beauty.  I  am  fire  at  a 
distance  and  a  sword  afar  off.  Those  whom  my  person  has  enamoured, 
my  words  have  undeceived ;  and,  if  love  be  nourished  by  hopes,  as  i 
^ve  none  to  Chrysostom,  nor  gratified  those  of  any  one  else,  surely 
it  may  be  said  that  his  own  obstinacy,  rather  than  my  cruelty,  de- 
stroyed him.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  tha^  his  intentions  were 
honourable,  and  that  therefore  1  ought  to  have  complied  with  them, 
I  answer  that  when,  in  this  very  place  where  his  grave  is  now  dif'gin^, 
he  made  known  to  me  his  favourable  sentiments,  I  told  him  ttiat  it 
was  my  resolution  to  live  in  perpetual  soUtude,  and  that  the  earth 
alone  should  euioy  the  fruit  of  my  seclusion,  and  the  spoils  of  my 
beauty ;  and  if  ne,  notwithstauding  all  this  £raakncas»  would  obsti- 
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iiatelj  persevere  against  hope,  and  sail  against  the  wind,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  should  be  overwhelmed  in  the  gulf  of  his  own  folly  ? 
If  1  liad  held  him  in  suspense,  I  had  been  false ;  if  I  had  oonniljed 
with  him,  1  had  acted  contrar>^to  my  better  purcoses  and  resolutions. 
He  persisted,  although  undeceived ;  ne  despaired,  without  being  hated. 
Consider,  now,  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  suffer- 
ings upon  me.  Let  him  who  is  deceived  complain ;  let  him  to  whom 
faith  is  broken  despair ^  let  him  whom  I  shall  encourage  presume: 
and  let  him  Taunt  whom  I  shall  admit ;  but  let  me  not  he  called 
eniel  or  murderous hr  those  whom  I  never  promise,  deceive,  encourage, 
nor  admit.  Heaven  nas  not  yet  ordained  tnat  I  should  love  by  destiny : 
and  from  loving  by  choice  I  desire  to  be  excused.  Let  every  one  oi 
those  who  solicit  me  profit  by  this  general  declaration ;  and  be  it 
understood  henceforward  that' if  any  one  dies  for  me,  he  dies  not 
through  jealousy  or  disdain  ;  for  she  who  loves  none  can  make 
none  jealous,  and  sincerity  ought  not  to  pass  for  disdain.  Let 
him  who  calls  me  savage  and  a  basilisk  slum  me  as  a  mischievous 
and  evil  thing ;  let  him  who  calls  me  ungrateful  not  serve  me ;  him 
vho  thinks  me  Cruel  not  follow  me ;  for  this  savage,  this  basilisk,  this 
ungrateful,  this  cruel  thing,  will  never  either  seek,  serve,  or  follow 
them.  If  Chrysostom's  impatience  and  presu]ni)tuons  passion  killed 
him,  why  should  my  modest  conduct  and  laacrMt  be  biumedP  If  I 
preserve  my  purity  unspotted  among  these  trees,  why  should  he  desire 
me  to  lose  it  amon?  men  ?  I  possess,  as  you  all  know,  wealth  of  niy 
own,  and  do  not  covet  more.  My  condition  is  free,  and  I  am  not 
inclined  to  subject  myself  to  restraint.  I  neither  love  nor  hate  any- 
bniy.  I  neither  deceive  this  man,  nor  lay  snares  for  that.  I  neither 
cajole  one,  nor  divert  BHTself  vrith  another.  The  modest  conversation 
of  the  shei;)lierflesses  ot  these  villages,  and  the  care  of  my  goats,  are 
my  entertainment.  My  desires  are  bounded  within  these  mountains, 
wid  if  my  thoughts  extend  beyond  them,  it  is  to  contemplate  the  beauty 
of  heaven— steps  by  which  the  soul  ascends  to  its  ori^nal  abode. 
Here  she  ceased,  and,  without  waiting:  for  a  reply,  retired  into  the 
most  inaccessible  p^  of  the  nriuhl)ouring  mountain,  leaving  all 
who  were  present  equally  surprised  at  her  beauty  and  good 
sense. 

Some  of  those  whom  her  bright  eyes  had  wounded,  heedless  of  her 
e^jiress  declaration,  seemed  inclined  to  follow  her  ;  wliich  Don 
Quixote  perceiving,  and  thinking  it  a  proper  occasion  to  employ  his 
cnivalry  m  the  relief  of  distressea  damsels,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  and  in  a  loud  voice  said,  "Let  no  person,  whatever  be 
his  rank  or  condition,  presume  to  follow  the  beautiful  Marcela.  on 
pain  of  ineurrinq:  my  furious  indignation.  She  has  demonstratea,  by 
cleai'  and  Siil  is  factory  arguments,  how  little  she  deserves  censure  on 
account  of  Cbrys06t<mi's  deaih,  and  how  averse  she  is  to  encourage 
any  of  her  lovers ;  for  which  reason,  instead  of  being  followed  and 
persecuted,  she  ought  to  be  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  irond  men 
m  the  world,  for  being  the  only  woman  in  it  whose  intentions  are  so 
virtuous."  Now,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  menaces  of  Don 
Quixote,  or  to  the  request  of  Ambrosio,  that  they  would  finish  the 
last  offices  due  to  his  friend,  none  of  the  shepherds  departed  until, 
1  •  grave  being  made  and  the  papers  burnt,  tlie  borly  ol  Chrysostom 
\.as  intened,  not  without  many  tears  from  the  spectators.  They 
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closrd  the.  sopnlchrc  with  a  large  fragment  of  a  rock,  until  a  tomb- 
stone  was  timshecL  which  Ambrosio  said  it  was  his  inteutiou  to  pro- 
vide, and  to  maoriDe  upon  it  the  following  epitaph 

The  body  of  a  wretched  swain, 
KOl'd  by  a  cniel  maid's  disdain, 

In  this  cold  bed  neL,'locted  lies. 
He  lived,  tond,  hapless  \  outli !  to  prove 
Th'  inliuinan  tyranny  oi  love, 
KTmied  in  Marcela'a  eyes. 

Then  they  strewed  abundance  of  flowers  and  bouglis  on  the  grave, 
and,  after  expressions  of  condolence  to  his  friend  Ambrosio,  they  took 
their  leave  ot  liim.  Vivaldo  and  his  companion  did  the  same;  and 
Don  Quixote  Ijade  adieu  to  his  hosts  and  the  travelloi-s,  who  entn-^atod 
him  to  accompany  them  to  Seville,  being  a  place  so  favourable  for 
adventures,  that  m  every  street  ana  turning  thev  were  to  be  met  with 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  plaice.  iDon  Quixote  thanked 
th;"!!!  for  their  information  and  courtesy,  but  said  tliat  neither  his 
inclination  nor  duty  would  admit  of  his  going  to  Seville,  until  he  had 
clt  ared  all  tliose  mountains  of  the  robbers  and  assassins  with  which 
the/  were  said  to  be  infested.  The  travellers,  hearing  his  good  reso- 
lutions, would  iiot  importune  him  further ;  but,  taking  leave  of  him. 
pursued  their  journey,  during  which  the  history  of  Marcela  ana 
Clirysostom,  as  well  as  the  plirenzy  of  Don  Quixote,  supplied  them 
with  subjects  of  conversation.  The  knight,  on  iiis  part,  resolved  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  shepherdess  Marcela»  to  mtke  her  an  offer  of  his 
services ;  but  things  took  a  diffeient  ooone,  as  will  be  related  in  the 
progress  of  this  true  history. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Wherein  is  refated  ihe  vnjortnvate  advcntnre  vhieh  hcfd  Lon  (^ixote, 
in,  meelif^  vttA  certain  unmerciful  Yangueeiant* 

Leave  having  been  taken,  as  the  sage  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  relates, 
by  Don  Quixote,  of  all  those  who  were  present  at  Cnnsostom's 
funeral,  he  and  his  squire  entered  the  snme  wood  into  wliich  they  had 
seen  the  shepherdess  Marcela  enter.  And  having  ranged  through  it 
for  above  t^ro  hours  in  search  of  her  withont  sacoess,  they  stopped  iu 
a  meadow  full  of  fresh  grass,  near  which  ran  a  pleasant  and  refi-eshing 
brook;  insnnoich  that  it  invited  and  compelled  them  to  pass  there 
the  sultry  hours  of  mid-day,  which  now  became  very  oppressive. 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  alignied,  and,  leaving  the  ass  and  Kbzinante 
at  large  to  feed  upon  the  abundant  cnass,  they  ransacked  the  wallet : 
and,  without  any  ceremony,  in  friendly  and  social  wise,  master  ana 
mail  sliared  what  it  contained.  Sancho  had  taken  no  care  to  fetter 
Koziiiante,  l>eing  well  assured  his  disposition  was  so  correct,  that  all 
the  maies  of  the  paatnres  of  Cordova  would  not  provoke  bim  to  any 
indeconim.  But  fortune,  or  the  devil,  who  is  not  always  asleep,  so 
ordered  it  that  there  were  grazing  in  the  same  valley  a  number  of 
GaUcian  mares,  belonging  to  certain  Yanguesian  carriers,  whose 
custom  it  is  to  paaa  the  noon,  witb  thor  drove,  in  places  wbere  there 
i»  g^iss  and  water ;  and  that  where  Don  Quixote  then  reposed  suited 
their  purpose.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Kozinante  conceived  a  wish 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  females,  and.  havmg  them  in  the  wind,  he 
changed  his  natural  and  sober  pace  to  a  orisk  trot,  and  without  asking 
his  master's  leave,  departed  to  indulge  in  his  inclination.  But  they 
beini^:,  as  it  secmen.morr  disj^^osod  to  feed  than  anytliino:  elsCj  received 
him  with  tlu  ir  heels  and  their  teeth  in  such  a  manner  that  m  a  little 
time  his  girths  broke,  and  he  lost  his  saddle.  But  what  must  have 
•ifooted  hnn  more sensibfy  was,  that  the  carriers^  having  witnessed  his 
intrusion,  set  upon  him  with  their  pack-staves,  and  so  belaboored 
him  that  they  laid  him  along  on  the  ground  in  wretched  plight. 

By  this  time  the  knight  and  squire,  having  seen  the  drubbing  of 
Rozinante,  came  up  in  great  haste  ;  and  Don  Quixote  said,  "  By  what 
I  see,  friend  Sancho.  these  are  no  knights,  but  low  people  of  a 
aoomidrel  race.  I  tell  thee  this,  because  thoa  art  on  that  aoeoont 

*  Carrien  of  Galioia,  and  inhabttaata  of  the  dktriot  of  Yanguas  in  the 
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justified  in  assisting  me  to  take  ample  revenge  for  the  outrage  they 
nave  done  to  Rozinaute  before  our  eyes."  "  \Vhat  the  devil  of  revenge 
can  we  take,"  answered  Sancho,  "  since  they  are  above  twenty,  and  we 
no  more  than  two,  and  perhaps  bat  one  and  a  half  P"  "I  am  equal  to 
a  hundred ! "  replied  Don  Quixote ;  and,  without  saying  more,  nelaid  , 
his  hands  on  his  sword,  and  flew  at  the  Yanguesians ;  and  Sancho 
did  the  same,  incited  by  the  example  of  his  master.  At  the  first 
blow,  Don  Omxote  gave  one  of  them  a  terrible  wound  on  the  shoulder, 
through  a  Tcatliem  doublet.  The  Yanguesians,  seeing  themselves 
assaiiltcd  in  this  manner  by  two  men  only,  seized  their  staves,  and, 
surrouiidin?  them,  began  to  dispense  1  heir  Slows  with  great  vcheinence 
and  animosity;  and  true  it  is  that  at  the  second  blow  they  brought 
Bancho  to  the  ground.  The  same  fate  befd  Don  Quixote — ^his  courage 
and  dexterity  availing  him  nothing ;  and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  he 
fell  just  at  Rozinante's  feet,  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  rise. 
Whence  we  may  learn  how  unmercifully  pack-staves  will  bruise,  when 
put  into  mstio  and  wrathful  hands.  The  Yanguesians,  perceiving 
the  mischief  tiiey  had  done,  loaded  their  be^ts  with  all  speed,  and 
pursued  their  journey,  leaving  the  two  adventurers  in  evil  plight. 

The  first  who  came  to  his  senses  was  Sancho  Panza,  who,  finding 
hiriKsclf  close  to  his  master,  with  a  feeble  and  plaintive  voice  criea, 
" Signor  Don  Quixote !  ah,  Signer  Don  Quixote r*  "What  wouldst 
thou,  brother  Sancho?"  answered  the  kmght,  in  the  same  feeble  and 
lamentable  tone.  "I  could  wish,  if  it  were  possible,"  said  Sancho 
Panza.  "  your  worship  would  give  me  two  draughts  of  that  drink  of 
Feo  Blass,  if  you  have  it  here  at  hand.  Perhaps  it  may  do  as  well 
for  broken  bones  as  it  does  for  wounds."  "  Unhappy  I,  that  we  have  it 
not !"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  But  I  swear  to  tliee,  Sancho  Panza, 
on  the  faith  of  a  kniglit-errant.  that,  before  two  days  p.'iss  (if  fortune 
decree  not  others  ise),  I  will  nave  it  in  my  possession,  or  my  hands 
shall  fail  me  much."  But  in  how  many  davs,"  said  the  squire, 
"does  your  worship  think  we  shall  recover  the  use  of  our  feet? 
"For  my  part,"  answered  the  battered  knight,  Don  Quixote,  "I 
cannot  ascertain  the  precise  term :  but  1  alone  am  to  blame,  for  having 
laid  hand  on  my  sword  against  men  who  are  not  knights  like  myself ; 
and,  therefore.  I  believe  the  God  of  battles  has  permitted  ttus  chas- 
tisement to  fall  upon  me,  as  a  punishment  for  havmg  trans^essed  the 
laws  of  chivalry.  On  this  account^  brother  Sancho,  it  is  requisite 
thou  shouldst  be  forewarned  of  what  1  shall  now  tell  thee:  for  it 
highly  concerns  the  welfare  of  us  bot  h  :  and  it  is  this  \  that,  when  we 
are  insulted  by  low  people  of  this  kind,  do  not  stay  stdl  I  take  up  my 
sword  agamst  them,  for  I  will  by  no  means  do  it ;  but  do  thou  draw 
thy  sword,  and  chastise  them  to  thy  satisfaction.  If  any  knights 
shall  come  up  to  their  assistance,  I  shall  then  know  how  to  ddend 
thee,  and  offend  them  with  all  my  might :  for  thou  hast  already  had  a 
tliousand  proofs  how  far  the  valour  of  this  strong  arm  of  mine 
extends ;"— so  arrogant  was  the  poor  gentleman  become  by  his  victory 
over  the  valiant  Biscayan ! 

But  Sancho  Panza  did  not  so  entirely  a|)prove  his  master's  instruc- 
tions as  to  forbear  saying,  in  reply :  "  Sir,  I  am  a  peaceable,  tame, 
quiet  man,  and  can  forgive  any  injury  whatsoever;  tor  I  have  a  wife 
and  cliildrcu  to  maintain  and  bring  u{) ;  so  that  give  me  leave  to  tell 

iour  worship  by  way  of  hint,  since  it  b  not  for  me  to  command,  that 
will  upon  no  account  draw  my  sword,  either  against  peasant  or  against 
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kniprht  ;  and  that,  from  tin's  time  forward,  in  the  prosoncp  of  God,  I 
forj^ive  all  injuries  any  one  has  done,  or  shall  do  me,  or  that  any 
person  is  now  doing,  or  may  hereafter  do  me,  whether  he  be  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  simple,  without  excepting  any  stalie  or 
condition  whatever."  Upon  which  his  master  said :  I  wish  I  had 
breath  to  talk  a  little  at  my  ease,  and  that  the  pain  I  feel  in  this  rib 
would  cease  long  enough  for  me  to  convince  thee,  Panza,  of  thy  error. 
Hark  ye,  siuncr.  should  the  gide  of  fortune,  now  so  adverse,  change 
in  our  favour,  fiUin^  the  sails  of  onr  deshres,  so  thsi  we  may  securely 
and  without  opposition  make  the  port  of  some  one  of  those  islands 
which  I  have  promised  thee,  what  would  become  of  thee,  if  when  I 
had  gained  it,  and  made  thee  lord  thereof,  thou  shouldst  render  all 
ineffeotnal  by  not  being  a  knight,  nor  desirinff  to  be  one,  and  by  having 
neither  valour  nor  resolution  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  thee,  or 
to  defend  thy  dominions  ?  For  thou  must  know  that,  in  kingdoms 
aud  provinces  newly  conquered,  the  minds  of  the  natives  are  at  no 
time  so  quiet,  nor  so  much  in  the  interest  of  their  new  maater,  but 
there  is  still  ground  to  fear  that  they  will  endeavour  to  effect  a  change 
of  things,  ana  once  more,  as  they  call  it,  try  t  heir  foi-tune :  therefore, 
the  new  possessf)r  ought  to  have  understanding  to  know  how  to  con- 
duct himseli,  and  courage  to  act  of  ensively  ana  defensively,  on  every 
occasion/'  "In  this  that  hath  now  befallen  ns,"  answered  Sancho, 
**I  wish  I  had  been  furnished  with  that  understanding  and  valonr 
our  lordship  speaks  of;  but  I  swear,  on  the  faith  of  a  poor  man,  I 
am  at  this  time  more  fit  for  plaisters  than  discourses.  Try,  sir, 
whether  you  are  able  to  rise,  and  we  ^^  ill  help  up  Rozinantc,  though 
he  does  not  deserve  it,  for  he  was  the  principal  cause  of  all  this 
maub'iig.  I  never  believed  the  like  of  Rozioaiite,  whom  I  took  to  be 
chaste,  and  as  peaceable  as  myself,  iiut  it  is  a  tme  saying,  that 
*much  time  is  necessarv  to  know  people  thoroughly;*  and  that  *we 
are  sure  of  nothing  in  this  life.'  Who  oonld  have  thought  that,  after 
such  swinging  lashes  as  you  gave  that  luckless  adventurer,  there 
should  come  post,  as  it  were,  in  pursuit  of  j'on,  this  vast  t(Mnnest  of 
cudgel-stn)ke>t,  which  has  discharged  itself  upon  our  shoulners?'* 
"  Tiiiiic,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  (Quixote,  "should,  one  would  think,  be 
used  to  such  storms;  but  mine,  that  were  brought  up  between 
muslins  and  cambrics,  must,  of  course,  be  more  sensible  to  the  pain 
of  this  unfortunate  encount<T.  And  were  it  not  that  1  imagine— why 
do  I  say  imagine  ?— did  l-not  know  for  certain,  that  all  these  incon- 
venienoes  are  inseparably  annexed  to  the  profession  of  ann^  I  would 
suffer  myself  to  doe  hoe,  out  of  pure  vexation."  "  Since  tnese  mis- 
haps," said  the  squire,  "  are  the  natural  fniits  and  harvest  of  chivalry, 
pray  tell  me  whether  they  come  often,  or  whether  they  have  their  set 
times  m  which  they  happen ;  for,  to  my  thinking,  two  such  harvests 
would  disable  ns  nrom  ever  reaping  a  third,  if  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  dors  not  snooour  us." 

"  Learn,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  the  lives  of 
knights-errant  are  subject  to  a  thousand  perils  and  disasters :  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  no  tesa  near  becoming  kings  and  emperors ;  as 
experience  hath  shown  UB  in  many  and  divers  knights,  with  whose 
histories  I  am  perfectly  acquainted.  I  could  tell  tiiee  now,  if  tliis 
pain  would  allow  me,  of  some,  who,  by  the  strength  of  their  arm 
alone,  have  mounted  to  the  exalted  ranks  I  have  mentioned;  ^et 
these  very  men  were,  before  and  after,  involved  in  sundry  calamities 
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and  misfortunes.  The  valorous  Amadis  de  Gaul,  for  instance,  saw 
himself  in  the  power  of  bis  mortal  euemv,  Archelaus  the  enchanter,  of 
whom  it  is  pontivel^  affinned  that,  wnen  he  had  him  prisoner  he 
tied  him  to  a  pillar  m  bis  courtyard,  and  gm  hhn  above  two  hun- 
dred lashes  with  his  horse's  bridle.  There  is,  moreover,  a  private 
author  of  no  small  credit,  who  tells  us  that  the  '  knight  of  the  sun, 
bein^  caught  by  a  trap-door,  which  sunk  under  his  feet,  in  a  certain 
castle,  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dungeon  under  ground, 
bouna  hand  and  foot ;  where  they  administered  to  him  one  of  those 
things  called  a  clyster,  of  snow-water  and  sand,  that  almost  despatched 
him :  and  had,  he  not  been  succoured  in  that  great  distress  by  a  certain 
sa^.  his  particular  friend,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  poor 
kmgnt.'  So  that  I  may  well  submit  to  suffer  among  so  many  worthy 
persons  wlio  endured  much  greater  affronts  than  those  we  have  now 
experienced :  fur  I  would  have  thee  know,  Sancho,  that  wounds  given 
with  inatniments  that  are  accidentally  in  the  hand  are  no  affront ; 
thns  it  18  expressly  written  in  the  law  of  combat  that,  if  a  shoemaker 
strike  a  person  witli  the  last  he  has  in  his  hand,  though  it  be  really  of 
wood,  it  will  not  therefore  be  said  that  the  person  thus  beaten  witli  it 
was  cud^lled.  1  say  this,  that  thou  may  est  not  think,  though  we  are 
braised  in  this  scuffle,  we  are  disgraced:  for  the  arms  those  men 
carried,  and  with  which  they  assailed  iis,  were  no  other  than  their 
staves ;  and  none  of  them,  as  I  remember,  had  either  tuck,  sword,  or 
dagger."  "  They  gave  me  no  leiaurcL"  answered  Sancho,  "  to  observe 
so  narrowly ;  for  scarcely  had  I  hud  hand,  on  my  weapon,  than  my 
shouldei-s  were  crossed  with  their  saplings,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
deprived  my  eyes  of  sight  and  my  feet  o?  strength,  laying  me  where  I 
now  lie:  and  where  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  whether  the 
business  of  the  thrashing  be  au  alfroni  or  not,  as  1  am  at  ihe  pdn  of 
ihe  blows,  which  will  leave  as  deep  an  impression  on  my  memory  as 
on  my  siioulders."  "Notwithstanding  this,  I  tell  thee,  brother 
Panza."  said  Don  Quixote,  "that  tliere  is  no  remembrance  which 
time  uoes  not  obliterate,  nor  pain  which  death  does  not  terminate.'' 
"But  what  greater  mistortone  can  there  be,"  replied  Fanza.  "than 
that  which  waits  for  time  to  cure  and  for  death  to  end  ?  If  this  mis- 
chance of  ours  were  of  that  sort  which  miirht  be  cured  with  a  couple 
of  ])h'iisters,  it  would  not  be  altoErcther  so  lind;  but,  for  audit  1  .-e  \ 
ail  the  piaislcTs  of  a  hospital  wiii  not  be  suiiicicut  Lu  set  us  to  rigiiu 
again." 

"  Have  done  with  this,  and  gather  strenprth  out  of  weakness, 
Sanciio,"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  for  so  I  purpose  to  do :  and  let  us 
see  how  Kozinante  does ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  not  the  least  part 
of  onr  misfortune  has  &]len  to  the  share  of  this  poor  animal"  "  That  is 
not  at  all  strange,"  answered  Sancho,  "sinoehealso  belongs  to  a  knight- 
errant  ;  but  wliat  I  wonder  at  is  that  mv  ass  should  come  off  scot- 
free,  while  we  Itrive  paid  so  dear."  "Fortune  always  leaves  some 
dour  upeu  in  nualorlLaie,  to  admit  a  remedy,"  said  Don  Quixote; 
"  this  I  say,  becanse  thy  beast  may  now  supply  the  want  of  Rozinante, 
by  carrying  me  hence  to  some  castle,  where  I  may  be  cured  of  my 
wounds.  Xor  do  I  acc(Ruit  it  dishonourable  to  be  so  mounted:  for  I 
remember  to  have  read  that  the  good  old  Silenus,  governor  and  tutor 
of  the  merrr  god  of  laughter,  when  he  made  his  entry  into  the  city  of 
the  hundred  gates,  was  mounted,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  on  a  most 
beautiful  ass.    "  It  is  likely  he  rode  as  your  worship  says/'  answered 
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Sancbo;  "but  there  is  a  main  difference  between  ridinff  and  lying 
athwart,  like  a  sack  of  rubbish.**  **  The  wounds  received  in  battle, 
said  Don  Quixote,  "rather  give  honour  than  take  it  away ;  therefori^ 
friend  Panza,  answer  me  no  more,  but,  as  I  said  before,  raise  me  up 

as  well  as  thou  cimst,  and  r.lace  me  as  it  may  best  please  thee  upon 
thv  ass,  that  we  mav  get  hence  before  night  overtakes  us  in  the  unin- 
habited place."  "I'et  I  iiave  heard  your  worship  say,"  quoth  Panza, 
"that  it  is  usual  for  kniu:hts-errant  to  sleep  on  heaths  and  deserta 
most  part  of  the  year,  and  therein  think  themselves  verj'  fortunate.'* 
"Tliat  is,"  said  l)V>n  Quixote,  "when  they  cannot  do  otherwise,  or  are 
in  love:  and  so  true  is  this,  that  there  have  been  knights  who, 
unknown  to  their  mistresses,  haye  exposed  themaelTes  for  two  years 
together  upon  rocks  to  the  sun  and  the  sliade,  and  to  tlie  inclemencies 
of  heaven.  One  of  these  was  Aniadis,  wlien,  calling  himself  Beltene- 
bros,  he  took  up  his  lodging  on  the  Poor  Kock — whether  for  eight 
years  or  eight  months  1  know  not,  for  I  am  not  perfect  in  his  history : 
it  is  sufficient  that  there  he  was,  doing  penance,  for  I  know  not  whac 
displeasure  manifested  towards  him  by  the  lady  Oriana.  But  let  us 
leave  this,  Saneho,  and  liasten  before  such  another  misfortune  happens 
to  thy  beast  as  hath  befallen  Rozinante."  "That  would  be  the  aevii, 
indeed"  quoth  Saneho ;  and  sending  forth  thirty  alases,  and  sixty  si^hs, 
and  a  hundred  find  twenty  curses  on  those  who  had  brought  him  mto 
that  situation,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  himself,  but  stopped  halfway, 
bent  like  a  Turkish  ))ow,  bein?  wholly  Tinable  to  stand  iipri'rht :  not- 
witiistandiug  Thi^,  he  uuinaged  to  saddle  his  ass,  who  had  also  taken 
advantage  of  that  day^s  excessive  liberty,  to  go  a  little  astray.  He 
then  heaved  up  Kozmante,  who,  had  he  a  tongue  wherewithal  to 
coni|)lain,  most  certainly  would  not  have  been  outdone  either  by  Saneho 
or  his  master.  Saneho  at  length  settled  Don  Quixote  upon  the  ass,  to 
whose  tail  he  then  tied  Bozinante,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  halter  of 
Dapple,  he  led  them,  now  faster,  now  slower,  towards  the  place  where 
he  thought  the  high-road  might  lie  -  and  had  scarcely  gone  a  short 
league,  when  fortune,  that  was  conducting  his  affairs  from  good  to 
better,  discovered  to  him  the  road,  where  he  also  espied  an  inn; 
which,  to  his  sorrow,  and  Don  Quixote's  joy,  must  needs  be  a  castle. 
Saneho  positively  mamtained  it  was  an  inn,  and  his  master  that  it  was 
a  castle;  and  the  dispute  lasted  so  long  that  they  arrived  there  before 
it  was  determined :  and  Saneho,  without  further  expostulation,  entered 
it,  with  his  string  of  cattle. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Oj  w\at  kaj^jten^  to  J)on  Quicote  in  the  %n»  vkiek  h4  imoffiMd  to  b4 

a  ooLiUe, 

Looking  at  Don  Quixote  laid  across  the  ass,  the  innkeeper  inquired 
of  Saneho  what  ailed  him  ?  Saneho  answered  him  that  it  was  nothing 
but  a  fall  from  the  rock,  by  which  his  ribs  were  somewhat  bruised. 
The  innkeeper  had  a  wife  of  a  disposition  uncommon  among  those  of 
the  like  occupation ;  for  she  was  naturallv  charitable,  and  felt  for  the 
misfortunes  of  her  neighbours :  so  that  she  immediately  prepared  to 
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relieve  Don  Quixote,  and  made  her  daugliter,  a  very  comelv  youn? 
maideii,  assist  in  the  cure  of  her  guest.  There  was  also  a  servant  at 
the  inn,  an  Astnrian  wench,  broad-faoed,  flat-headed,  with  a  little 
nose,  one  eye  squinting,  and  the  other  not  mucli  better.  It  is  tnie, 
the  elegance  of  her  form  made  amends  for  other  defects.  She  was  not 
seven  hands  high :  and  her  shoulders,  which  burdened  her  a  little  too 
mnch,  made  her  look  down  to  the  ffronnd  more  than  she  wonld 
willingly  have  done.  This  agre^ble  lass  now  assisted  the  damsel  to 
prepare  for  Don  Quixote  a  very  sorry  bed  in  a  garret,  which  gave 
eviaent  toketis  of  having  formerly  served  many  years  as  a  hay-loft.  In 
this  room  lodged  also  a  carrier,  whose  bed  was  at  a  little  distance 
firom  that  of  oar  kni^^ht ;  and  though  it  was  comnosed  of  panneLs,  and 
other  trappings  of  his  mules,  it  had  much  the  advantage  over  th:it  of 
Don  Quixote,  which  consisted  of  four  not  very  smooth  boards,  upon 
two  unequal  tressels,  and  a  mattress  no  thicker  than  a  quilt,  and  full 
of  knobs,  which  from  their  hardness  mifffat  have  been  taken  for  peb- 
bles, had  not  the  wool  appeared  tlirougu  some  firactures ;  with  two 
sheets  like  the  leather  of  an  old  target,  and  a  rug,^  the  threads  of 
which  you  might  oouut  if  you  chose,  without  losing  one  of  the 
number. 

In  this  wretched  bed  was  Don  Quixote  hiid ;  after  which  the  hostess 
and  her  daughter  plaistered  him  from  head  to  foot ;  Maritomes  (for 
so  the  Asturian  wench  was  called)  at  the  same  time  liolding  the  light. 
And,  as  the  hostess  was  thus  employed,  nerceiving  Don  Quixote  to 
be  mauled  in  every  part,  she  said  toat  his  bnuses  seemed  the  effect  of 
hard  drubbing,  rather  than  of  a  fall.  "  Not  a  dmbbrng,"  said  Sancho ; 
"  but  the  knobs  and  sharp  points  of  the  rock,  everv  one  of  which  has 
left  its  mark  :  and,  now  I  think  of  it,"  added  he,  *  pray,  contrive  to 
spare  a  morsel  of  that  tow,  as  somebodv  may  find  it  useful— indeed, 
rsospeot  that  my  sides  would  be  gbaof  a  little  of  it."  "What, 
you  have  had  a  fall  too.  have  you?"  said  the  hostess.  "No," 
replied  Sancho,  "  not  a  fall,  but  a  fright,  on  seeing  n\\  master  tumble, 
which  so  affected  my  whole  body  that  I  feel  as  if  1  had  received  a 
thousand  blows  myself."  "  That  may  verv  well  be,"  said  the  damsel ; 
"for  I  have  often  dreamed  that  I  was  faUing  doua  from  some  high 
tower,  and  could  never  come  to  the  ground;  and,  when  1  awoke.  I 
have  found  myself  as  much  bruised  and  battered  as  if  I  had  really 
fallen."  "  But  here  is  the  point,  mistress,"  answ^ered  Sancho  Panza, 
"  that  I,  without  dreaming  at  all,  and  more  awake  than  I  am  now, 
find  myself  with  iilmost  as  many  bruises  as  my  master  Don  Quixote." 
"What  do  vou  say  is  the  name  of  lliis  gentleman?"  quoth  tlie 
.  Asturian.  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,"  answered  Sancho  i^anza : 
"  he  is  a  knight-errant,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  valiant  that  has 
been  seen  for  this  long  time  in  the  woild."  "What  is  a  knight- 
errant?"  said  the  wench.  "Are  you  such  a  novice  as  not  to  know 
that?"  answered  Sancho  Panza.  "You  nmst  know,  then,  that  a 
knight-errant  is  a  thing  that,  in  two  words,  is  cudgelled  and  made  an 
emperor ;  to-dav  he  is  the  most  unfortunate  wretch  in  the  world :  and 
to-morrow  will  liavc  two  or  three  crowns  of  kingdoms  to  give  to  his 
squire."  "  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  you,  being  squire  to  this 
worthy  gentleman,"  said  the  hostess,  "have  not  yet,  as  it  seems,  sot 
so  much  as  an  earldom  P  "  "  It  is  early  days  yet,"  answered  Sanona 
"  for  it  is  but  a  month  since  we  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  and 
hitherto  we  have  met  with  none  that  deserve  the  name.  And  aomie- 
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times  we  look  for  one  thin?,  and  find  anothrr.  Br.t  tho  truth  is,  if 
my  master  Don  Quixote  recovers  of  this  wound  or  fall,  and  1  am  not 
disabled  thereby,  1  would  not  truck  my  hopes  for  the  best  title  ia 
Spain." 

To  all  this  conversation  Don  Quixote  had  listened verv  attentively; 
aud  now.  raising  himself  up  in  the  bed  as  well  as  he  could,  and  taking 
the  hand  of  his  uosteas,  he  said  to  her :  "  Believe  me,  beauteous  lady, 
Ton  may  esteem  younelf  fortimate  in  having  enterrained  me  in  this 
Tonr  casile,  being  audi  a  person  that,  if  I  say  little  of  myself,  it  ia 
because,  as  the  proverb  declares,  self-praise  depreciates:  but  my 
squire  will  uiform  you  who  1  am.  I  only  say  that  I  shall  retain  the 
service  you  have  done  me  eternally  engraven  on  my  memory-,  and  bo 
CTateful  to  you  as  long  as  my  life  shall  endure.  And,  had  it  pleased 
the  hi^h  heavens  that  Love  had  not  held  me  so  enthralled  and  subject 
to  his  laws,  and  to  the  eyes  of  that  beautiful  ingrrate  whose  name  I 
silently  pronounce,  those  of  this  lovely  virgin  had  become  enslavers 
of  my  liberty." 

The  hostess,  her  dangbter,  and  ilie  good  Maritomes,  stood  con- 
founded at  this  haranime  of  our  knight-errant,  which  they  understood 

i'ust  as  much  as  if  he  had  spoken  Greek,  altliouph  they  jyuessed  tliat 
t  aD  tended  to  compliments  and  offers  ot  service;  and  uot  being 
accustomed  to  sooh  kind  of  language,  they  gazed  at  him  with  surprise, 
and  thouLrht  him  another  sort  of  man  than  tnose  now  in  fasliion  ;  and, 
after  thankina:  him,  in  their  inn-like  phrase  for  his  offers,  they  left 
him.  The  Asturian  Maritomes  doctored  Sancho,  who  stood  in  no  less 
need  of  plasters  than  his  master.  The  earner  and  she,  it  appeared, 
had  agreed  to  pass  that  night  together ;  and  she  had  given  iiim  her 
word  that,  when  the  guests  were  an  quiet  and  her  master  and  mistress 
asleep,  she  would  repair  to  him.  And  it  is  said  of  this  honest  wench 
that  she  never  made  the  like  promise  but  she  performed  it.  even 
thou?h  she  had  made  it  on  a  mountain,  without  any  witness;  lor  she 
valued  lierself  upon  her  crentility,  and  thous^ht  it  no  disgrace  to  be 
employed  in  service  at  an  inn ;  since  misfortunes  and  unnappy  acci- 
dents,  as  she  aOirmed.  had  brought  her  to  that  state. 

Don  Quixote's  hard,  scanty,  beggarly,  crazv  bed,  stood  first  in  tiie 
middle  of  t  he  cock-lott:  and  close  oy  it  Sancho  baid  placed  his  own, 
which  coiL-sisted  only  ot  a  rush  mat,  and  a  rn?  tliat  seemed  to  be 
rather  of  beaten  hemp  than  of  wooL  Next  to  the  squire's  stood  that 
of  the  earner,  made  up,  as  hath  been  said,  of  panuels,  and  the  whole 
furniture  of  two  of  his  b^t  mules :  for  he  possessed  twelve  in  number, 
sleek,  fat.  and  statelv — being  one  of  the  richest  carriers  of  Arevalo, 
according  to  the  author  of  this  historj',  who  makes  particular  mention 
of  this  carrier,  for  he  knew  him  well ;  nay,  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  lie 
was  related  to  him.  Besides,  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  was  a  Tery  minute 
and  very  aecurate  historian  in  all  things :  m\d  this  is  very  evident 
from  the  circumstances  already  related,  which,  though  apparently 
mean  and  trivial,  he  would  not  pass  over  unnoticed.  This  may  serve 
as  an  example  to  those  grave  historiuis  who  relate  facts  so  briefly  and 
succinctly  that  we  have  smrody  a  taste  of  them :  omitting,  either 
throuarh  neglect,  malice,  or  ignorance,  things  the  most  nithy  and  sub- 
stantial. A  thousand  blessings  upon  the  author  of  Tablante,  of  liica- 
HKmte,  and  on  him  who  wrote  the  exploits  of  the  count  de  Tomilas ! 
With  what  punctuality  do  they  describe  everything ! 
I  say,  then»  that»  after  the  canier  had  visited  ma  mub^  and  given 
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them  their  second  ooursej  he  laid  himself  down  upon  his  pannels,  in 
t  xpectation  of  his  most  punctual  Maritornes.  Sancho  was  abeady 

plastered,  and  in  bed ;  and,  though  he  endeavoured  to  sleep,  the  pain 
of  his  ribs  would  not  allow  him ;  and  Don  Quixote,  from  the  same 
cause,  kept  his  eyes  wide  open  as  those  of  a  hare.    The  whole  inn 
was  in  profound  silence,  and  contained  no  other  liffht  than  what  pro- 
ceeded from  a  lamp  which  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  entry.  This 
marvellous  slillncss,  and  the  tlioughts  of  our  knight,  which  incessantly 
recurred  to  those  adventures  so  common  in  the  annals  of  cliivalry. 
brought  to  his  imagination  one  of  the  strangest  whims  that  e^  weli 
be  coDoeiyed :  for  fie  imwmed  that  he  wiis  now  in  some  famons  castle, 
and  that  the  daughter  of  its  lord,  captivated  by  his  fine  appearance, 
had  become  enamoured  of  him,  and  nad  promised  to  steal  that  night 
privately  to  him,  and  pass  some  time  with  him.   Then,  taking  all  this 
chmici a' formed  by  himself,  for  reality,  he  be^an  to  feel  some  alarm, 
reflecting  on  the  dangerous  trial  to  which  his  fidelity  was  on  the 
joint  of  Deing  exposed ;  but  resolved  in  his  heart  not  to  commit  dis- 
oyalty  against  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  though  Queen  Ginehra 
lerseli,  with  the  lady  Quintauiana^  should  present  themselves  before 
lim. 

Whilst  his  thoughts  were  ooeoined  by  these  extravagances,  the 
hour — an  unlucky  one  to  him — arrived  when  the  gentle  Asturian, 
mindful  of  her  promise,  entered  the  room,  undressed  and  bare-t'ooted. 
with  her  luiir  tucked  up  under  a  fustian  coif,  and,  with  silent  ana 
cautious  st^p.  advanced  towards  the  couch  of  her  beloved.  But 
scarcely  had  slie  passed  the  threshold  of  the  door  when  Don  Quixote 
heard  her  j  and,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  in  spite  of  plasters  and  the 
pain  of  his  ribs,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  receive  his  beauteous 
damsel,  who,  crouching,  and  holding  her  breath  as  she  went,  with 
hands  extended  feeling  for  her  lover,  encountered  the  arms  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  caught  first  hold  of  her  by  the  wrist,  and  drawing  her 
towards  him  (she  not  daring  to  speak  a  word),  made  her  sit  down  on 
the  bed.  On  touching  her  only  garment,  though  it  was  of  canras,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  finest  and  softest  lawn ;  the  glass  beads 
t  hat  encircled  her  w  rists,  to  his  fancy  were  precious  oriental  pearls  ; 
her  hairs,  not  unlike  those  of  a  horse's  mane,  he  took  for  t  hreads  of 
the  brightest  gold  of  Arabia,  whose  splendour  obscures  that  of  the 
sun  itself;  and  though  her  breathy  doubtless,  smelt  powerfully  of  the 
last  night's  stale  salt-fish,  he  fancied  himseli  inlialing  a  delicious  and 
aromatic  odour.  Tn  short,  his  imagination  painted  her  to  him  in  the 
very  lorm  and  manner  of  some  princess  described  in  his  books,  who 
oomes  thiiB  adorned  to  visit  the  wounded  knight  with  whom  she  is  in 
love ;  and  so  great  was  the  poor  gentleman's  mfatuation,  that  neither 
the  touch,  nor  the  breath,  nor  other  things  the  good  wench  had  about 
her,  could  undeceive  him,  altliough  enough  to  make  any  one  l)ut  a 
carrier  sick.  So  fju:  from  this,  he  imagined  that  he  held  the  goddess 
of  beauty  in  his  arms ;  and.  clasijing  her  fast,  in  a  low  and  amorous 
voice  he  said  to  her :  "  0 !  that  I  were  in  a  state,  beautiful  arid 
exalted  lady,  to  return  so  vast  a  favour  as  this  you  conler  u]K)n  ine, 
by  your  charming  presence !  but  fortune,  never  weary  of  persecutine 
the  good,  is  pleaied  to  lav  me  on  this  bed,  so  bruised  and  disablea 
that,  how  much  soever  I  may  be  inclined  to  convince  you  of  my 
devotion,  it  is  impossible  •  to  which  is  added  another  stdl  greater 
impossibil^y— the  plightea  faith  I  have  sworn  to  the  peerless  Dul- 
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cinea  del  Toboso,  sole  mistress  of  my  most  recondite  thouglits !  Had 
not  these  articles  intervened,  I  should  not  have  been  so  insensible  a 
knight  as  to  lot  slip  the  happy  opportonity  with  which  your  great 
goodness  has  favoured  me." 

Maritomes  was  in  the  utmost  vexation  at  being  thus  confined  by 
Bon  Quixote  ;  and,  not  hearmg  or  attending  to  what  he  said,  she 
strnj^ed,  without  speaking  a  word,  to  release  herself.  The  good 
earner,  whom  evil  thoughts  had  kept  awakp,  havin?  henrd  his  fair 
one  from  the  first  moment  she  entered  the  door,  listened  at  teiitivoly 
to  all  that  Don  Quixote  said ;  and  suspecting  that  the  Asturian 
nymph  had  played  false  with  him,  he  advanced  towards  Don  Quixote's 
bed,  and  stood  still,  in  nrdrr  to  discover  the  tendency  of  liib  discourse, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  understand ;  but,  seeing  that  tJie  wench 
struggled  to  get  from  him,  and  that  Don  Quixote  laboured  to  hold 
her,  and  also  not  liking  the  jest,  he  lifted  up  his  arm,  and  discharffed 
so  torible  a  blow  on  the  lanthom  jaws  of  the  enamoured  knight,  tiiat 
his  mouth  was  bathed  in  blood;  and,  not  content  with  this,  he 
mounted  upon  his  ribs,  and  paced  them  somewhat  above  a  trot  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  bed,  which  was  crazy,  and  its  foundations 
none  of  the  strongest,  being  unaUe  to  bear  the  additional  weight  of 
the  carrier,  came  down  to  tTie  ground  with  such  a  crnsh  that  the  inn- 
keei)er  awoke ;  and.  having  called  aloud  to  Maritomes  without 
receiving  an  answer,  ne  ininiediatelv  conjectured  it  was  some  affair  in 
which  she  was  concerned.  With  this  suspicion  he  arose,  and,  light- 
ing a  candle,  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  heard  the  bustle.  The 
wench,  seeing  her  master  coming,  and  knowing  his  furious  di-^posi- 
tion,  retreated  in  terror  to  Sancho  f  anza's  bed,  who  was  now  asleep ; 
and  there  rolled  herself  into  a  ball.  The  innkeeper  entered,  calling 
out,  "Where  are  you,  strumpet  ?  for  these  are  some  of  your  doings." 
Sancho  was  now  distiirbecL  and  feeling  such  a  mass  upon  him, 
fancied  he  liad  got  the  niirntmarc,  and  began  to  lay  about  him  on 
every  side ;  and  not  a  few  ol  his  blows  reached  Maritomes,  who,  pro- 
voked by  t  he  smart,  cast  aside  all  decorum,  and  made  Sancho  such  a 
return  in  kind  that  she  effectually  roused  nim  from  sleep,  in  spite  of 
his  drowsiness.  The  squire  finding  himself  thus  treatrd,  and  without 
knowing  hy  whom,  raised  himselif  up  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
grappled  with  M initomes ;  and  there  began  between  them  the  most 
obstinate  and  delightful  skirmish  in  the  world.  The  carrier,  per- 
ceiving, by  the  light  of  the  host's  candle,  how  it  fared  with  his 
mistress,  quitted  Don  Quixote,  and  ran  to  her  assistance.  The  land- 
lord followed  him,  but  with  a  different  intention;  for  it  was  to 
chastise  the  wencfai,  concluding  that  she  was  the  sole  occasion  of  all 
this  harmony.  And  so.  as  the  proverb  says,  the  cat  to  the  rat,  the 
rat  to  the  rope,  and  the  rope  to  the  post :  the  carrier  belaboured 
Sancho,  bancuo  the  wench,  the  wench  Sancho,  and  the  inukeeuer  the 
woidi ;  sH  redoubling  their  blows  without  intermission :  and  the  best 
of  it  was,  the  landlcmi's  candle  went  out;  when,  being  left  in  the 
dark,  they  indiscriminately^  thrashed  each  other,  and  with  so  little 
mercy  that  every  blow  left  its  mark. 

It  happened  that  there  lodged  that  nkht  at  the  inn,  an  olficer 
belonging  to  tbe  holy  brotherhood  of  Toledo;  who,  hearing  the 
strr.nge  noise  of  the  scuffle,  seized  his  wand  nnd  the  tin-box  which 
held  his  commission,  and  entered  the  room  in  the  dark,  callincr  out, 
**  Porbear,  in  the  imme  of  justice ;  forbear,  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
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])roth'^rliond."  And  tlie  first  he  encountered  -was  the  battered  Don 
Quixote,  who  lay  senseless  on  his  demolished  bed,  stretched  upon  his 
back :  and,  laying  hold  of  his  beard  as  he  was  groping  about,  he  cried 
out  repeatedlj,  I  charge  you  to  aid  and  aasist  me but.  finding 
that  the  person  wliom  he  held  was  motioidess,  he  concluded  that  he 
was  dead,  and  that  the  people  in  the  room  were  his  murderers.  Upon 
which  he  raised  his  voice  still  louder,  crving,  "  Shut  the  inn  door,  and 
let  none  escape ;  for  here  is  a  man  rauraered !"  These  words  startled 
tliem  all,  ana  the  conflict  instantly  ceased.  The  landlord  withdrew  to 
Lis  chamber,  the  carrier  to  his  pannels,  and  the  weneli  to  iier  straw : 
tlie  unfortunate  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  alone  were  incapable  of 
moving.  The  officer  now  let  go  the  beard  of  Don  Quixote,  and,  in 
orderio  sewrch  after  and  secure  the  delinquents,  he  went  out  for  a 
heht,  but  could  find  none ;  for  the  innkeeper  had  purposely  extin- 
piiished  the  lamp,  when  he  retired  to  his  chamber;  and  therefore  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  chimney,  wiiere,  after  much  time 
trouble,  ne  lighted  another  lamp. 


CHAPTER  XVU. 

Wherein  are  continued  the  innumerabU  disasters  that  h^el  the  brave  Dim 
(^ixote  and  hit  jfood  tquirt  3amcko  Famta  in  tk«  «»»  wAteA  kg 
unhappily  took  for  a  easUe. 

Do5  Quixote  by  this  time  had  come  to  himself,  and,  in  the  same 
dolorous  tcne  in  which  the  day  before  he  had  called  to  his  squire, 
when  he  lay  extended  in  the  valley  of  paok-stayes,  he  now  a^ain 

called  to  him,  saying,  "  Sancho,  fnend,  art  thou  asleep  ?  art  thou 
ash'cp,  friend  Sancho?"  "How  should  I  sleep?  woe  is  me!" 
answered  Saucho,  full  of  trouble  and  vexation ;  "  for  I  think  all  the 
devils  in  hell  have  1)( .  n  w  ith  me  to-night."  "  Wellmayst  thou  beliere 
so,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "for  either  I  know  nnthini?,  or  this 
Citstle  is  enchanted.  Listen  to  me,  Sancho, — but  what  1  am  now 
eoine  to  disclose  thou  must  swear  to  keep  secret  until  after  mv 
death."  "  Tea,  I  swear,"  answered  Sancho.  "I  require  this,"  said 
Don  Quixote :  "because  I  would  not  injure  the  reputation  of  an^ 
one."  "  I  tell  you  1  do  swear,"  replied  Sancho;  "and  will  keep  it 
secret  until  your  worship's  death,  and  Heaven  grant  T  may  discover 
it  to-morrow."  "  Have  1  done  thee  so  much  evil,  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quixote, "  that  thou  shouldst  wish  for  my  decease  so  very  soon?  " 
"  It  is  not  for  that,"  answered  Sancho  •  "  but  I  am  an  enemy  to  hold- 
insr  things  long,  and  would  not  have  tliem  rot  in  my  keeping."  "  Be 
it  for  what  it  will,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  I  conUde  in  thy  love  and 
courtesy,  and  therefore  I  inform  thee  that  this  night  a  most  extra- 
ordinarv  adventure  has  befidlenme;  and,  to  tell  it  briefly,  thou  must 
know  that,  a  little  while  since,  I  was  visited  by  the  dau;^hter  of  the 
lord  of  this  castle,  who  is  the  most  acconii)lishcd  and  beautiful  damsel 
to  be  found  over  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  How  could  I 
describe  the  ^ces  of  her  person,  the  sprighthness  of  her  wit,  and  the 
many  other  hidden  ohanns  which,  from  too  respect  I  owe  to  my  lady 
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Dolcmea  del  Toboso.  I  shaQ  pass  over  undescribed !  AU  that  I  am 

permitted  to  say  is  tnat  Heaven,  jealous  of  the  preat  happiness  that 
foi-tunr  liad  put  in  m\  possession,  or,  wliat  is  more  probable,  this 
Ki^ile  beiuj^  enchaiitej,  just  as  wc  were  enguged  in  most  sweet  and 
imorous  oonyersation,  an  invisible  hand,  affixed  to  the  arm  of  some 
monstrous  priant.  gave  me  so  violent  a  blow  that  my  mouth  was  bathed 
in  blood,  and  afterwards  so  bruised  me  that  1  am  now  in  a  wori.e 
state  than  that  wherein  the  fury  of  the  carriers  left  us  yesterday- 
owing  to  the  mdiacretion  of  Bozinaate.  Whence  I  conjecture  that 
the  treasure  of  this  dunsel's  beantyis  pruarded  by  some  enehanted 
Moor,  nnd  therefore  not  to  b<^  approaHied  by  me."  "Nor  by  me 
neithi  r,"  answered  Saneho  ;  '*  for  more  than  four  hundred  Moors  have 
bufTeted  ine  in  such  a  mamier  that  the  basting  of  the  pack-staves  was 
tarts  and  cheesecakes  to  it.  But  tell  me  pray,  sir,  call  you  this  an 
excellent  and  rare  adventure,  whifh  lias  left  us  in  such  a  pickle?  Not 
that  it  was  quite  so  bad  with  your  worship,  who  had  in  your  arsis 
that  incomparable  beauty  whom  vou  speak  of.  As  for  me,  what  Lad 
I  bat  the  luHiTiest  blows  that  I  nope  1  ihall  erer  in  ul  my  lifeP 
Woe  is  me,  and  the  mother  that  bore  me !  for  I  am  no  knight-errant, 
nor  ever  mean  to  be  one ;  yet,  of  all  our  mishaps,  the  greater  part  bim 
fails  to  my  share "A\Tiat.  hast  thou  likewise  been  beaten?"  said 
Don  Quixote.    "Have  not  1  told  you  so?   Evil  belal      lineage  !** 

?uoth  Sancho.  "  Console  thyself,  friend,"  said  Don  Qmxote ;  "  for 
will  now  make  that  precious  balsam  which  will  cure  us  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.'*  At  this  moment  the  officer,  hayin?  lighted 
his  lamp,  entered  to  examine  the  person  whom  he  conceived  to  have 
been  miudered :  and  Saneho,  seemff  bun  enter  in  his  shirt,  with  a 
nightcap  on  his  ne.ul,  a  1  imp  in  his  hand,  and  a  countenance  far  from 
well-favoured,  asked  his  master  if  it  was  the  enehanted  Moor  coming 
to  finish  the  correction  he  had  bestowed  upon  them.  "  It  cannot  be 
the  Moor,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  for  the  enchanted  suffer  not 
themselves  to  be  visil)k'."  "If  they  do  not  choose  to  be  seen,  they 
will  be  felt,"  said  Sancho :  "witness  my  shoulders."  "Mine  might 
speak,  too,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "But  this  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  he  whom  we  see  is  the  enchanted 
Moor-*' 

Tlie  officer,  finding  them  communin^in  so  calm  a  manner,  stood  in 
astonishment :  although  it  is  true  that  Don  Quixote  still  lay  flat  on  his 


place.  Is  it  the  fjishion  of  this  eountiy,  blockiiead,  thus  to  address 
Imights-enant  ?  "  The  officer  not  disposed  to  bear  this  languaore  from 
one  of  so  scurvy  an  aspect,  lifted  up  his  lamp,  and  dashed  it,  with  all 
its  contents,  at  the  head  of  Don  Qmxote,  ana  then  made  his  retreat  in 
the  dark.  " Surely,"  quoth  Sancho  Panza,  "this  must  be  the  en- 
chanted Moor ;  ana  he  reserves  the  treasure  for  others,  and  for  us 
only  fisty-cuffs  and  lamp-shots.**  •  "  It  is  even  so,"  answered  Don 
Qmxote ;  "and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  regard  these  affairs  of  enchant- 
ments, or  to  be  out  of  hnmour  or  an^  with  them ;  for,  being  invi- 
sible, and  mere  phantoms,  all  endeavours  to  seek  revenge  would  be 
fruitless.  Kise,  bancho,  if  thou  canst,  and  call  the  governor  of  this 

*  In  the  original,  CandUatot,  is  a  new-ooin«d  word. 
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fortress,  and  procure  me  some  oil,  wine,  salt,  and  roscmnn-,  to  make 
the  healing  balsam  j  for  in  truth  1  want  it  muck  at  tlub  time,  as  the 
wound  this  phantom  has  g(iven  me  bleeds  very  fast." 

Sanclio  prot  up  with  aching  bones ;  and,  as  ne  was  proceeding  in  the 
dark  towards  the  landlord's  rhamber,  he  met  the  officer,  wno  was 
watching  the  movements  of  his  enemy,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  who- 
ever you  are,  do  us  the  favoor  and  kindness  to  help  us  to  a  little 
rosemary,  oil,  salt,  and  wine ;  for  they  are  wanted  to  cure  one  of  the 
bf'st  knV'hts-errant  in  the  world,  who  lies  there,  sorely  wounded  l)y 
the  hands  of  the  enchanted  Moor  who  is  in  this  inn."  The  otficer, 
hearing  this  took  him  for  a  maniac ;  and,  as  the  day  now  began  to 
dawn,  he  opened  the  inn-door,  and  c»llinff  the  host,  told  him  what 
Sancho  wanted.  The  imikeeper  fumishea  him  with  what  he  desired, 
and  Sancho  carried  them  to  Don  Quixote,  wlio  lay  w-ith  his  hands  on 
his  head,  complaining  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  lamp,  which,  how- 
ever, had  done  him  no  other  hurt  than  raising  a  couple  of  tolerable 
large  tumours ;  what  he  took  for  blood  being  only  moisture,  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  peltini;  of  the  storm  which  had  iust  blown  over.  In  fine, 
he  took  his  snnples,  and  made  a  compound  of  them,  mixing  tlieni 
togethei^  and  boiling  them  some  time,  until  he  thought  the  mixture 
had  arriyed  at  the  exact  point.  He  then  asked  for  a  vial  to  hold  it; 
but,  as  there  was  no  sucli  thing  in  the  inn,  he  resolved  to  put  it  in  a 
cruse,  or  tin  oil-flask,  of  which  the  host  made  him  a  present.  This 
being  done,  he  pronounced  over  the  cruse  above  four-score  pater- 
nosters, and  as  many  ave-marias,  salves,  and  credos,  aooompanyiug 
every  word  with  a  cross,  by  wjiy  of  benediction ;  all  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Sancho.  the  imikeeper,  and  the  oflBcer.  As 
for  the  carrier,  he  had  gone  soberly  about  th(^  husiurss  of  tending  his 
mules.  Havii]^  completed  the  operation,  Don  Quixote  resolved  to 
make  trial  immediately  of  the  vimie  of  that  precious  balsam ;  and 
therefore  drank  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  what  remained  in  the  pot 
wherein  it  was  boiled,  after  the  cruse  was  filled  •  and  scarcely  had  he 
swallowed  the  potion  when  it  was  rejected  and  followed  by  so  violent 
a  retelling  that  nothing  was  left  on  his  stomach.  To  the  pain  and 
exertion  of  the  Tomit,  a  copious  perspiration  succeeding,  he  desired 
to  be  covered  up  warm,  ancf  left  alone.  They  did  so,  and  he  continued 
asleep  above  three  hours,  wlien  he  aw-oke  and  found  himself  greatlv 
relieved  in  his  body,  iuid  his  battered  and  bruised  members  so  mucK 
restored  that  he  considered  himself  as  perfectly  recovered,  and  was 
thori  )uu'hly  persuaded  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  true  balsam  of 
Ficrahnis  ;  and  conserinently,  with  such  a  remedy,  he  might  thence- 
forward encounter,  without  fear,  all  dangers,  battles,  aud  conllicts, 
however  hazardous. 

Sancho  Panza,  who  likewise  took  his  master's  amendment  for  a 
miracle,  desired  he  would  give  him  what  remained  in  the  pot,  which 
was  no  small  qiuuitity.  This  request  being  granted,  he  took  it  in  both 
hands,  and.  with  good  faith  and  better  will,  swallowed  down  very 
little  less  tnan  his  master  had  done.  Now  the  case  was,  that  poor 
Saneho's  stomach  was  not  so  delicate  as  that  of  his  master  •  and, 
tiierefore,  before  he  could  reject  it,  he  endured  such  pangs  and  loath- 
ings, with  such  cold  sweats  and  fiuntiii|n>,  that  he  verily  thought  his 
last  nonr  was  oome ;  and  finding  hims^  so  afflicted  and  tormented, 
1.3  cursed  the  balsam,  and  the  thief  that  had  given  it  him.  Don 
Quixote,  sedng  him  in  that  condition,  said :  "  I  bielieve,  Sancho,  that 
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all  this  mischief  hath  befallen  thee  because  thou  art  not  dubbed  a 
knight :  for  I  am  of  opinion  tliis  liquor  can  do  good  only  to  those 
who  are  of  that  order."  "  If  your  worship  knew  that,"  replied 
Sancho.—"  evil  betide  me  and  all  my  generation !  why  did  jaa  suffer 
me  to  clrink  it  ?  "  By  this  time  the  Dcveratrc  commrnecd  its  opera- 
tion, and  the  poor  sauire  wris  relieved  so  nuui  v  ways,  and  vv  it  li  so  much 
precipitation^hat  the  rush  mat  upon  which  he  laid  was  never  after 
fit  for  nse.  He  sweated  and  sweated  again,  with  such  fointings  and 
shivCTing-fits.  that  not  only  himself,  but  all  present  thought  he  was 
expirinar.  Tins  hurricane  lasted  near  two  hours ;  and  left  him,  not 
sound  like  his  master,  but  so  exhausted  and  shattered  that  he  was 
unable  to  stand.  Don  Quixote,  feeling,  as  we  said  before,  quite 
renovated,  was  moved  to  take  his  depioxnre  immediately  in  quest  of 
adFentures,  thinkino:  that  by  every  moment's  delay  he  was  depriving 
ttie  world  of  his  aid  and  protection-  and  more  especially  iis  he  felt 
secure  and  confident  in  the  virtues  ot  liis  balsam.  Thus  stimulated, 
he  saddled  Kozinante  with  his  own  hands,  and  pannelled  the  ass  of 
bis  squire,  whom  he  also  helped  to  dress,  and  turterwards  to  mount. 
He  then  mounted  himself,  ana,  having  observed  a  pike  in  a  comer  of 
the  inn -yard,  he  took  possession  of  it  to  serve  him  for  a  lance.  All 
the  people  in  the  inn,  above  twenty  in  number,  stood  gazing  at  him ' 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  hosfs  daughter,  while  ne  on  his  part  removal 
not  his  eyes  from  her,  and  ever  and  anon  sent  forth  a  sigh  wliieh 
seemed  torn  from  the  bottom  of  his  bowels :  all  believing  it  to  proceed 
fix)in  pain  in  liis  ribs,  at  least  those  who  the  night  before  had  seen  how 
he  was  plastered. 

Being  now  both  mounted,  and  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  he  called  to 
tile  host,  and,  in  a  grave  and  solemn  tone  of  voice,  said  to  him : — 
**  Many  and  great  are  the  favours,  signor  governor,  which  in  this  vour 
castle  I  have  reoeiTe^  and  I  am  tx>nnd  to  be  grateful  to  yon  all  the 
days  of  my  Hfe.  If  i  can^  make  you  some  comnensation,  by  taking 
vengeance  on  any  proud  miscreant  who  hath  insulted  you,  know^  that 
the  duty  of  my  profession  is  no  other  than  to  strengthen  the  weak, 
to  revenge  the  injured,  and  to  chastise  the  perhdious.  Consider,  and 
if  your  memory  recalls  anjthing  of  this  nature  to  recommend  to  me, 
vou  need  only  declare  it ;  for  I  promise  you,  by  the  order  of  kniijlit- 
nood  I  have  received,  to  procure  you  satisfaction  and  amends  to 
your  heart's  desire!"  The  host  answered  with  the  same  gravity: 
"  Sir  knight,  I  have  no  need  of  your  worship's  arenging  any  wronjg 
for  me ;  1  know  how  to  take  the  proper  revenge,  when  any  mjury  is 
done  me :  all  I  desire  of  your  worship  is  to  pay  me  for  what  you  have 
had  in  the  inn,  as  well  for  the  straw  and  bark  y  for  your  two  beasts,  as 
for  your  supper  and  lodging."  "  What !  is  this  an  inn  ?  "  exclaimed 
Doii  Quixote.  Ave,  and  a  very  creditable  one,"  answered  the  host. 
"  Hitherto,  then,  I  nave  been  in  an  error,"  answered  Don  Quixote  ; 
"  for  in  truth  I  took  it  for  a  castle ;  but  smce  it  is  indeed  no  castle, 
but  an  inn,  all  that  you  have  now  to  do  is  to  excuse  the  payment ;  for 
I  eaanot  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  knights-errant,  of  whom  I  cer- 
tainly know  (having  hitherto  read  nothing  to  the  contrary)  that  they 
never  mid  for  lodging,  or  anyt  hin.^  else,  in  the  inns  where  they 
reposed ;  because  every  accommodation  is  legallv  and  justly  due  to 
them  in  return  for  tlie  insulFerable  hardships  tuey  enaure  while  in 
quest  of  adventures,  by  night  and  by  dav,  in  wint^  and  in  summer, 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  with  thirst  ana  with  hunger,  with  heat  and 
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with  cold  ;  subject  to  all  I  he  inclemencies  of  heaven,  and  to  all  the 
inconveniences  upon  earth."  "  I  see  little  to  my  purpose  in  all  this," 
answered  the  host :  "  pay  me  what  is  mj  due,  and  let  me  haye  none 
of  your  stories  and  kniji^ht-erraiitries  ;  all  I  want  is  to  get  my  own.** 
"  Thou  art  a  blockhead,  and  a  pitiful  innkeeper,"  answered  Don 
Quixote :  so  clapping  spurs  to  Kozinante^  and  brandishing  his  lance, 
he  sidlied  out  of  the  inn  without  opposition,  and,  never  turning  to 
see  whether  his  squire  followed  him,  was  soon  a  good  way  off. 

Tlic  host,  seeing  Imn  go  without  paying,  ran  to  seize  on  Sancho 
Panza,  who  said  tnat,  since  his  master  woiud  not  pay,  neither  would 
he  pay ;  for,  being  squire  to  a  kuight -errant,  the  same  rule  and  reason 
held  as  good  for  him  as  for  his  master.  Tne  innkeeper,  irritated  on 
hearing  this,  threatened,  if  he  did  not  pay  him,  he  should  repent  his 
obstinacy.  Sancho  swore  bv  the  order  of  chivalry,  which  his  master 
bad  received,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  single  farthing,  though  it 
should  cost  nim  his  life:  for  the  laudable  and  ancient  usage  of 
kniffhts-errant  should  not  be  lost  for  him^  nor  should  the  squires 
ofmture  knights  hare  oaoae  to  leprosoh  hun  for  not  maintaining  so 
just  a  rifrht. 

Poor  Sancho's  ill-luck  would  have  it  that  among  the  people  in  the 
inn  there  were  four  cloth-workers  of  Segovia,  three  needle-makers 
from  the  fountain  of  Cordova,  and  two  neighbours  from  the  market- 
place of  beviile :  all  merry,  good-humoured,  frolicksome  fellows ; 
who,  instigated  and  moved,  as  it  appeared,  b^  the  self-same  spirit, 
came  up  to  Sandio,  and  hayinff  dismounted  him.  one  of  them  pro* 
duced  a  blanket  from  the  landlord's  bed,  into  which  he  was  imme- 
diately thrown ;  but,  perceiving  that  the  ceiling  was  too  low,  they 
determined  to  execute  their  pui-pose  in  the  yard,  which  was  bounded 
upwards  only  by  the  skv.  Thitner  Sancho  was  carried;  and,  being 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  blanket,  they  began  to  toss  him  aloft, 
and  divert  themselves  with  him,  as  with  a  doi?  at  Slirovetide.  The 
cries  which  the  poor  blanketed  squire  sent  forth  were  so  many  and  so 
loud,  that  thev  reached  his  master's  ears ;  who,  stopping  to  listen 
attentively,  believed  that  some  new  adventure  was  at  hand,  uiitil  he 
plainly  recognised  the  voice  of  the  S(|uire :  then  turning  the  reins,  he 
galloped  back  to  the  inn-door,  and  finding  it  closed,  he  rode  round  in 
searcn  of  some  other  entrance ;  but  had  no  sooner  reached  the  yard- 
wall,  which  was  not  verv  high,  when  he  perceired  the  wicked  sport 
they  were  making  with  his  squire.  He  saw  him  ascend  and  descend 
through  the  air  with  so  much  grace  and  agility  that,  if  his  indii^nation 
wouldhave  suffered  him,  he  certainly  would  have  laugluxl  outriirht. 
lie  made  an  effort  to  get  from  his  horse  u^on  the  pales :  but  wiu> 
maimed  and  bruised  that  he  was  unable  to  aUght;  and  therefore,remain- 
iTig  on  horseback,  he  proceeded  to  vent  his  rage,  by  uttering  so  many 
rei)roaches  and  invectives  against  those  who  were  tossing  Sancho,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  commit  them  to  writing.  But  they  suspended 
neither  their  laughter  nor  their  labour ;  nor  did  the  flying  Sancho  cease 
to  pour  forth  lamentations,  mingled  now  with  threats,  now  with  en- 
treaties j  yet  all  were  of  no  avail,  and  they  desisted  at  last  only  from 
pure  fatigue.  They  then  brought  him  his  ass^  and,  wrapping  him  in  his 
cloak,  mounted  him  thereon.  The  compassionate  Maritonies,  seeing 
limi  so  exhausted,  bethought  of  helping  him  to  a  jug  of  water,  and 
that  it  might  be  the  cooler,  she  fetched  it  from  the  well.  Sancho 
took  it,  and  as  he  was  lifting  it  to  his  mouth,  stopped  on  hearing  the 
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voice  of  hh  master,  who  called  to  him  aloud,  saving :  "  Son  Sanclio, 
drink  not  water ;  do  not  drink  it,  son ;  it  wUl  kill  tnee :  behold  here 
the  most  holy  balsam  (showing  mm  the  cruse  of  liquor),  two  drops  of 
which  will  imaUibly  restore  thee."  At  these  watOB,  Sancho,  turning 
his  eyes  askance,  said  in  a  louder  voice :  "  Perhaps  you  have  forgot, 
sir,  that  I  am  no  knifrht,  or  you  would  have  me  vomit  up  what  remains 
of  my  inside,  after  last  niglit's  work.  Keep  your  liquor,  in  the  devil's 
name,  and  let  me  alone."  He  then  instantly  began  to  drink :  but  at 
the  first  sip,  finding  it  was  water,  he  oould  proceed  no  farther,  and 
besought  Maritorncs  to  bring  nira  some  wine :  which  she  did 
willinglv,  and  paid  for  it  witn  her  own  money:  for  it  is  indeed 
said  m  ber  ihtA,  although  in  that  station,  she  had  some  faint  traoea 
of  a  Christian.  When  Sancho  had  oeaaed  drinking,  he  clapped 
heels  to  his  ass-  and,  the  inn-pate  being  thrown  wide  open,  out 
he  went,  satisfiea  that  he  had  paid  nothins?,  and  had  carried  his  point, 
though  at  the  expense^  of  his  usual  pledge,  namely,  his  back.  The 
landlord,  it  is  true,  retained  his  wallets  in  payment  of  what  was  due 
to  him ;  but  Sancho  never  missed  them  in  tiie  hurry  of  his  departure. 
The  innkeeper  would  have  fastened  the  door  well  after  him  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him  out ;  but  the  blanketeers  would  not  let  him,  being 
persons  of  that  sort  that,  thouffh  Don  Quixote  had  really  been  one  ot 
the  Knights  of  the  Bound  TaDle»  th^  would  not  hare  cared  two 
iarihings  f or  him* 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Tie  dueamn$  which  Sancho  Panza  held  tenth  his  masttr  Don  QuixoU/ 
with  Uher  adoeiUurei  worth  reUUing, 

Sancho  came  up  to  his  master  so  faint  and  dispirited,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  urge  his  ass  forward.  Don  Quixote,  perceiving  him  in 
that  condition,  said  :  "  Honest  Sancho,  that  castle,  or  inn  I  am  now 
convinced,  is  enchanted  ;  for  they  who  so  cruelly  sported  witli  thee, 
what  could  they  be  but  nhantoms  and  inhabitants  ot  another  world  r 
And  I  am  oonmined  in  this,  from  having  found  that,  when  I  stood  at 
the  pales  of  the  yard,  beholdmg  the  acts  of  your  sad  tragedy,  I  could  not 
possibly  get  over  tliem,  nor  even  alight  from  Rozinante :  so  that  thev 
must  certainly  have  held  me  enchanted:  fori  swear  to  thee,  by  the  ftiith 
of  what  I  am,  that,  if  I  could  have  got  over,  or  ahglited,  1  would  liave 
avenged  thee  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  made  those  poltroons 
and  assassins  remnnher  tlic  jest  as  long  as  they  lived,  even  though  I 
would  have  tlicreljy  transgressed  the  laws  of  chivalry;  for,  as  I  liave 
often  told  thee,  they  do  not  allow  a  knight  to  lay  liand  on  his  sword 
aj^ainst  any  one  who  is  not  so,  unless  it  be  in  defence  of  his  own 
Lfe  and  person,  and  in  cases  of  urgent  and  extreme  necessity." 
"  And  I  too,"  (luoth  Sancho,  "would  have  revenwd  myself  if  I  had 
been  able,  knight  or  no  knight,  but  I  could  not;  though,  in  my 
opinion,  they  who  diverted  themselyes  at  my  expense  were  no  hob- 
goblins, but  men  of  flesh  and  bones,  as  we  are ;  and  each  of  them, 
as  I  heard  while  they  were  tossing       had  his  proper  name :  one 
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was  called  Pedro  Martinez,  another  Tcnorio  Heniandez;  and  the 
landlord's  name  is  Jolin  Pulomeque,  the  lei'i -handed  :  so  that,  sir,  as 
to  your  not  being  able  to  leap  over  the  pales,  nor  to  alight  from 
your  horse,  tlie  fanlt  lay  not  in  enchantment,  but  in  something 
else.  And  what  1  gatlier  clearly  from  all  this  is,  tliat  these  adven- 
tures we  are  in  quest  of  will  in  the  long  run  bring  us  into  so  many 
misadventures  tiuit  we  shall  not  know  wnich  is  our  right  foot.  So 
that,  in  my  poor  opinion^  the  better  and  surer  wav  would  be  to  return 
to  our  villatre,  now  that  it  is  reaping-time,  and  look  after  onr  business ; 
nor  iro  ramuLiug  from  Ceca  to  Mecca»  and  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  lire." 

"  How  little  dost  thou  know,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  of  what  appertains  to  chivalry!  Peace,  and  iiave  patience,  for  the 
day  will  come  when  thine  eyes  shall  witness  how  honourable  a  thing  it 
is  to  follow  tins  profession :  for  tell  me  what  greater  satisfaction  can  the 
world  afford,  or  what  pleasure  can  be  compared  with  that  of  winning 
a  liattle,  and  triumphmg  over  an  adversary?  Undoubtedly  none.* 
"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Sanoho,  "  thoui^h  I  do  not  know  it.  I  only 
know  that,  siiiec  we  have  been  knights-errant,  or  since  you  have  been 
one,  sir  (for  1  have  no  right  to  reckon  myself  of  that  honourable 
number),  we  have  never  won  any  battle^  except  that  of  theBiscainer ; 
and  even  there  your  worship  came  oft  with  half  an  ear  and  half  a 
helmet ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  we  have  had  notliinp:  but  drubbinprs 
upon  drubbings,  cuffs  upon  cull's,  with  my  blanket-tossing  into  the 
bargain,  and  that  by  persons  enchanted,  on  whom  I  cannot  revenge 
myself,  and  thereby  imow  what  that  pleasure  of  overcoming  an 
enemy  is  which  your  worship  talks  of.  "That  is  what  troubles 
nie,  and  ought  to  trouble  thee,  also,  Sancho,"  auswiTed  Don  Quixote ; 
**  but  henceforward  1  will  endeavour  to  have  ready  at  hand  a  sword 
made  with  such  art  that  no  kind  of  enchantment  can  touch  him  that 
wears  it;  and  i)erhaps  fortune  may  nut  me  in  possession  of  that  of 
Amadis,  when  lie  called  himself  'Knight  of  the  burning  sword,* 
which  was  one  of  the  best  wi  apons  that  ever  was  worn  by  knight : 
for,  beside  the  virtue  aforesaid,  it  cut  like  a  razor;  and  no  armour, 
however  strong  or  enchanted,  could  withstand  it."  "  Such  is  my 
luck,"  quotli  Sancho,  "that  though  this  were  so,  and  your  worship 
should  find  such  a  sword,  it  would  be  of  .service  only  to  t  hose  who  are 
dubbed  knights, — like  the  balsam :  as  for  the  poor  squires,  tliey  may 
sing  sorrow."  "  Fear  not,  Sanoho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "Heaven 
will  deal  more  kindly  by  thee." 

The  kniirht  and  his  s(iuire  went  on  conferring  thus  together, 
when  Don  Quixote  perceived  in  the  road  on  wliich  they  were  travel- 
ling a  great  and  thick  cloud  of  dust  coming  towards  them :  upon 
which  lie  lumcd  to  Sancho,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  day,  O  Sanclio, 
that  shall  manifest  the  2:ood  that  fortune  hath  in  store  for  me.  This 
is  the  day,  I  say,  on  winch  shall  be  proved,  as  at  all  times,  the  valour 
of  my  arm;  and  on  wliich  I  shall  perform  exploits  that  will  be 
Teoorded  and  written  in  the  book  of  fame,  and  there^  remain  to  all 
succeeding  ages.  Scest  thou  that  cloud  of  dust,  Sancho?  It  is 
raised  by  a  prodigious  army  of  divers  and  iuuuincrable  nations,  who 
are  on  the  march  this  way."  "  If  so,  there  must  be  two  armies."  said 
Sancho;  "  for  here,  on  this  side,  arises  just  such  another  clond  of 
dust/'  Don  Quixote  turned,  and  seeing  that  it  really  was  so,  be 
rejoiced  exceedingly,  taking  it  for  granted  they  were  two  armies 
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coming  to  oii?ra3:c  in  the  midst  of  that  spacious  plain*  for  at  all 
hours  and  moments  his  imagination  was  full  cf  the  oattles,  cn- 
chtt^moats,  adventiires,  extravagancies,  amours,  and  challenges 
detailed  in  his  favourite  hooks:  and  in  every  thouq:ht,  word,  and 
action  he  reverted  to  them.  Now  the  eloud  of  dust  he  saw  was 
raised  by  two  ^reat  flocks  of  sheep  somi:  the  saiiK-  road  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  and,  as  tlie  dui^t  coiiceak'd  ihcm  uiuii  they  came  near, 
and  Don  Quixote  affirmed  so  positively  that  they  were  armies,  Sancho 
betran  to  believe  it,  and  said,  "Sir,  what  then  must  wc  do?" 
"What?"  replied  Don  Quixote — "  favour  and  assist  (lie  weaker 
aide!  Thou  must  know,  Sancho,  that  the  army  which  marches 
towards  ns  in  front  is  led  and  commanded  by  tne  ^reat  emperor 
Alifanfaron  lord  of  the  great  island  of  Taprobana:  this  other,  which 
marehes  l)eiand  us,  is  that  of  his  enemy,  the  king  of  the  Garamantes, 
Pentapoliii  of  the  naked  arm— for  he  aJways  enters  into  battle  with 
Lit  ri^ht  arm  bare."  "But  why  do  these  two  princes  bear  one 
another  so  much  ill-will  ? "  demanded  Swicho.  They  hate  one 
anotluTj"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "because  this  Alifanfaron  is  a  furious 
pagan,  in  love  with  the  dauirhter  of  Pentapolin,  who  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  superlatively  ^accful  lady,  and  also  a  Christian ;  but  her 
father  will  not  give  her  m  marriage  to  the  pagan  king,  unless  he  will 
first  renounce  the  religi'  ii  of  his  false  prophet  Mahomet,  and  turn 
('hristian."  "By  my  beard,"  said  Sanelio,  "Pentapolin  is  in  the 
right ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,'* 
*'  Therein  thou  wilt  do  thy  duty,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  for 
in  order  to  engage  in  sndi  contests  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight."  "  I  e.'usily  comprehend  that,"  answered  Saneho.  "  But 
where  shall  we  dispose  of  this  ass,  tliat  we  may  be  sure  to  find  him 
wheu  the  fray  is  over  ?  for  I  believe  it  was  never  yet  the  fashion  to 
go  to  battle  on  a  beast  of  this  kind."  "  Thoa  art  in  the  right," 
said  Don  Quixote  ;  "  and  thou  mavest  let  him  take  his  chance,  whe- 
ther he  be  lost  or  not :  for  we  shall  have  such  choice  of  horses  after 
the  victory,  that  Bozinante  himself  will  run  a  risk  of  bring  exchanged. 
But  listen  with  attention  whilst  I  give  thee  an  account  of  the  prm- 
dpal  knights  in  the  two  mproachin^  armies ;  and,  that  thou  mayest 
observe  tnera  the  better,  let  us  retire  to  that  rising  crouml,  whence 
both  armies  may  be  distinctlv  seen."  Tliey  did  ^o,  and  placed  them- 
selves for  that  purpose  on  a  nillock,  from  which  the  two  flocks  which 
D(m  Quixote  mistot^  for  armies  misht  easily  have  been  discerned, 
had  not  their  Tiew  heen  phstmcted  pv  the  clouds  of  dust.  Seeing, 
however,  in  his  imagination  what  dici  not  exist,  he  began  with  a 
loud  voice  to  say :  "  Tlie  knight  thou  seest  yonder  with  the  gilded 
armour,  who  bears  on  his  shield  a  lion,  crowned,  couchant  at  a 
damsers  feet,  is  the  Taloroas  Laurcalco,  lord  of  tne  silver  bridge. 
The  other,  with  the  annour  flowered  with  gold,  who  bears  three 
erowiLs  argent  in  a  held  azure,  is  the  formidable  Mieocolembo, 
grand  duke  of  Quiracia.  The  third,  with  gigantic  limbs,  who  marches 
on  his  right,  is  tne  undaonted  Bfaadabaroanm  of  Bolicne,  lord  of  the 
three  Arabias.  He  is  armed  with  a  seipenfs  skin,  and  bears  instead 
of  a  shield,  a  prate,  which  fame  says  is  one  of  those  belonging  to 
the  temi)le  which  Sampson  pulled  down  when  with  his  death  he 
avenged  himself  upon  his  enemies.  But  turn  thine  eyes  on  this 
other  side,  and  there  thou  wilt  see,  in  front  of  this  other  army, 
the  ever  Tictorious  and  nerer  Tanqnished  Timonel  de  Carcigona» 
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prince  of  the  New  Biscay,  who  comes  clad  in  armour  quartered  azure, 
vert,  argent,  and  or;  bearing  in  his  shield  a  cat  or,  in  a  field  gules, 
with  a  soroU  inscribed  MIAU^  being  the  begiunin?  of  his  mistress's 
name;  who,  it  is  reported,  is  the  peerless  Miaulina,  daughter  of 
Alphenniqucn,  duke  of  Algarve.  That  otlier,  who  burdens  aua 
oppresses  the  back  of  von  powerful  steed,  whose  armour  is  as  white 
as  snow,  and  his  shiela  also  white,  without  any  device,  he  is  a  new 
knight,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  called  Peter  Papin,  lord  of  the 
baronies  of  Utrique.  The  other  whom  thou  seest,  with  his  armed 
heels  pricking  the  flanks  of  that  fleet  pie-bald  courser,  and  his  armour 
of  pure  azure,  is  the  mighty  dnke  m  Kerbia,  Espartafilardo  of  the 
wood,  whose  device  is  an  asparagus-bed,  with  this  motto  in  Gastilian, 
*  Kastrea  mi  suerte,'  *  Thus  drairs  my  fortujie/  " 

In  this  manner  he  went  on  naming  sundry  knights  of  each  squadron, 
as  his  fancy  dictated,  and  giving  to  each  tlicir  arms,  colours,  devices, 
and  mottoes  extempore ;  and,  without  pausing,  he  continued  thus : — 
"  That  squadron  in  the  front  is  formed  and  composed  of  people  of 
different  nations.  Here  stand  those  who  drink  the  sweet  waters  of 
the  famous  Xauthus;  the  mountaineers,  who  tread  the  Massilian 
fields;  those  who  sift  the  trare  and  fine  gold-dust  of  Arabia  Felix ; 
those  who  dwell  along  the  lamous  and  reneshing  banks  of  the  clear 
Thermodon;  those  \\'\\o  drain  by  divers  and  sunarv  ways,  the  golden 
veins  of  Pactolus  ;  the  Nuuiiaians,  unfaithful  in  their  promises  ;  the 
Persians,  famous  for  bows  and  arrows  -  the  Parthians  and  Medes, 
who  fight  flying;  the  Arabians,  perpetual!  v  chanp;ing  their  habitations; 
the  Scytliians,  as  cruel  as  fair ;  the  broaa-hppea  Ethiopians ;  and  an 
infinity  of  other  nations,  whose  countenances  Isee  and  know,  althonnrh 
I  cannot  recollect  their  names.  In  that  other  squadron  come  those 
who  drink  the  crvstal  streams  of  olive-bearing  Betis ;  those  who 
brighten  and  polish  their  faces  with  the  li(iuor  of  the  ever  rich  and 
polnen  Tas^us;  those  who  enjoy  the  beneficial  waters  of  the  divine 
Genii;  those  who  tread  the  1  artesian  fields,  abounding  in  pasture; 
those  who  recreate  themselves  in  the  Elysian  meads  oi  Xereza ;  the 
rich  Manche^ans,  crowned  with  yellow  ears  of  com ;  those  clad  in 
iron,  the  antique  remains  of  ihc  Gothic  race;  those  who  bathe  them- 
selves  in  Pisuerga.  famous  for  tlie  gentleness  of  its  current ;  thos^* 
who  feed  their  flocks  on  the  spacious  pastures  of  the  winding  Guadi- 
ana,  celebrated  for  its  hidden  source ;  those  who  shiver  on  the  cold 
brow  of  the  woody  Pyrenens,and  the  snowy  tops  of  lofty  Appeninus ; 
in  a  word,  all  that  Europe  contains  and  includes." 

Good  heaven,  how  many  provinces  did  he  name !  how  many  nations 
did  he  enumerate  !  giving  to  each,  with  wonderful  readiness,  its  pecu- 
liar attribuf(  .s.  Sancho  Panza  stood  confounded  at  his  discourse, 
without  speaking  a  word;  and  now  and  llien  he  turned  his  head 
about,  to  see  whether  he  could  discover  the  knights  and  jiiants  his 


S'ant,  or  knight,  of  all  youliave  named,  can  I  see  anywhere ;  perhaps 
I  may  be  enchantment,  like  last  night's  goblins."  "  How  sayest 
thou,  Sancho?"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "Hcarest  tliou  not  tlie 
neighing  of  the  steeds,  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  rattling  of 
the  drums  ?"  "I  hear  nothing,^  answered  Saneno,  "  but  the  bleat- 
ing of  sheep  and  lambs :"  and  so  it  was ;  for  now  the  two  flocks  were 
come  very  near  them.  "Thy  fears,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Qui?cf)1e, 
"prevent  thee  £rom  hearing  or  seeing  aright ^  for  one  eii'ect  of  fear 
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he  said :  "  Sir,  the  devil  a  man,  or 
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15  to  distnrl)  the  senses,  and  make  things  not  to  appearwhat  they 
really  are  :  and  if  thou  art  so  much  afraid,  retire  and  leave  me  alone  • 
for  with  my  single  arm  1  shall  insure  victory  to  that  side  which  I 
favour  with  my  asnstanoe :"  then  dapping  spurs  to  Eozmante,  and 
setting  his  lance  in  rest,  be  darted  down  the  nillock  like  hghtning. 
Saneho  cried  out  to  him,  "  Hold,  Signor  Dim  Quixote,  come  back ! 
As  God  shall  save  nie,  they  are  lambs  and  bherp  you  are  going  to 
eucouiiter!  Pray  come  back.  Woe  to  the  father  that  be^ot  me! 
▼hat  madness  is  this  f  Look ;  there  is  neither  giant  nor  Imight,  nor 
cats,  nor  arms,  nor  shields  quartered  nor  entire,  nor  true  azures  nor 
bedevilled ;  siiim  r  that  I  am !  what  are  you  doing  ?"  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Don  Quixote  turned  not  again,  but  still  went  on,  crying 
aloud,  "  Ho !  knights,  you  that  IbUow  and  under  the  burner  6$ 
the  valiant  Emperor  rentapolin  of  the  naked  arm,  foUow  me  all.  and 
Tou  shall  see  with  how  much  ease  I  revenor  him  on  his  enemy  Alifan- 
laron  of  Taprobana."  "With  these  words,  he  ru^lied  into  the  midst  of 
the  squadron  of  sheep,  and  be^an  to  attack  thoia  with  his  lauee  as 
courageously  and  intiepidly  as  if  in  good  earnest  he  was  engaging  his 
mortal  enemies.  The  shepherds  and  herdsmen  who  came  with  the 
flocks  called  out  to  him  to  desist :  but,  seeing  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
they  unbuckled  their  shnup,  and  b^^  to  salute  his  ears  with  a 
shower  of  stones.  Don  Quixote  carea  not  for  tiie  stones;  but,  gallop- 
ing about  on  all  sides,  eried  out,  "Where  art  thou,  proud  Alifamaron  ? 
Present  thyself  before  me :  I  am  a  single  knight,  desirous  to  prove  thy 
valour  hand  to  hand,  and  to  punish  thee  with  the  loss  of  lile,  for  the 
wrong  thou  dost  to  the  valiant  Pentapoliu  Garamanta."  At  that 
instant  a  large  stone  struck  hun  with  snoh  violence  on  the  side,  that 
it  buried  a  couple  of  ribs  in  his  bodv;  insomuch  that  he  believed  him- 
self either  slam  or  sorely  woundeci :  and  therefore,  remenibering  his 
balsam,  he  pulled  out  the  cruse,  and  applying  it  to  his  mouth,  began 
to  swaliow  some  of  the  liquor ;  but  bobre  he  oould  take  what  he 
thought  suffioienty  another  of  those  almonds  liit  him  full  on  the  hand, 
and  dashed  I  he  erase  to  pieces  :  carrying  oti'  three  or  four  of  his  teeth 
by  the  way,  and  grievously  bruising  two  of  his  fingers.  Such  was  the 
first  blow,  and  such  the  second,  that  the  poor  kuigiit  fell  from  his 
horse  to  the  ground.  The  shepherds  ran  to  him,  and  verily  believed 
thev  had  killed  him :  whereupon  in  all  haste  they  collected  tlu  ir 
fl(>CK,  took  up  their  dead,  which  were  about  seven, 
without  farther  inquiry. 

All  this  while  SuioIk)  stood  upon  the  hillock,  beholdmg  his  master's 
extravagances:  tearing  Ids  beard,  and  cursing  the  unfortunate  hour 
and  moment  tnat  ever  he  knew  him.  But  seeing  him  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  the  shepherds  ^ne  off,  he  descended  from  the  hillock, 
and,  nnming  to  him,  found  him  in  a  very  ill  plight,  though  not  quite 
bereaved  of  sense  :  and  said  to  him,  "Did  I  not  oeg  yon,  Signor  Don 
Quixote,  to  come  back  ;  for  those  you  went  to  attacK  were  a  floek  of 
sheep,  and  not  an  army  of  men  P"  "  How  l  asily,"  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote. '  can  that  thief  of  an  enchanter,  my  enemy,  transform  things  or 
make  them  inyisible !  Thou  must  biow,  Sancho,  that  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  for  such  men  to  give  things  what  semblance  they  please ;  and 
tliis  malignant  persecutor  of  mine,  envious  of  the  glory  that  he  saw  I 
should  acquire  m  this  battle,  has  transformed  the  hostde  squadrons 
into  flocks  of  sheep.  However,  do  one  thing,  Sancho,  for  my  sake,  to 
iindeoeiTe  thjnelf  and  tee  the  troth  of  whai  I  tell  thee:  moont  thy 
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ass,  and  follow  them  fairly  and  softly,  and  thou  wilt  find  that,  when 
thev  are  ^ot  a  little  farther  off,  they  will  return  to  their  first  form, 
axLOf  ceasing  to  be  sheep,  will  become  men,  proper  and  tali  as  I 
described  tfiem  at  first.  But  do  not  go  now;  for  I  want  tli^r  aasist- 
anoe ;  come  and  see  how  manv  of  my  teeth  are  deficient ;  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  1  have  not  one  left  in  my  head.  Sancho  came  so  elose  to 
him  that  he  almost  thrust  his  eyes  into  his  mouth ;  and  beino:  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  that  the  balsam  be^an  to  work  in  Don  Quixote's 
stomachy  theoontents  thereof  were  at  t  hat  instant  dischareea  with  as 
much  nolenee  as  if  shot  out  of  a  demi-culverin,  directlj'  upon  the 
beard  of  the  eomi)assionate  squire.  "  Blessed  Virgin  ! "  qu'^ih  Srmeho, 
"  what  has  befallen  me  ?  This  poor  sinner  must  be  mortally  wounded, 
since  he  ▼omits  blood  at  the  month."  Bnt,  refiecting  a  little,  he 
ftjund  by  the  colour,  savour,  and  smell,  that  it  was  not  blood,  but  the 
balsam  wliich  he  had  seen  him  drink  •  and  so  ^eat  was  the  loathing 
he  then  felt,  that  his  stomaeh  tnruea,  and  he  vomited  up  his  very 
entrails  upon  his  u/  istcr,  so  ihat  thev  were  l)oth  in  u  precious  uickle. 
Sancho  ran  to  his  jos,  to  take  sometning  out  of  his  wallets  to  cleanse 
himself,  and  cure  nis  master;  but  not  finding  them,  he  was  very  near 
running  distracted.  He  cursed  himself  again,  and  resolved  in  his 
mind  to  leave  his  master,  and  return  home,  although  he  should  lose 
his  wages  for  the  time  past,  aad  his  hopes  m  the  promised  island. 

Don  Ouixote  now  raised  himself  up^  and,  placing  his  left  hand  on 
his  moutii,  to  prevent  the  remainder  ot  his  teeth  from  fallin:?  out,  with 
tlie  other  he  laid  hold  on  Kozinante's  bridle,  who  had  not  stirred  from 
his  master's  side,  such  was  his  fidelity ;  and  went  towards  his  squire, 
who  stood  leaning  with  his  breast  nponthe  ass,  and  his  cheek  recbning 
npon  his  hand,  in  the  posture  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  thouprht. 
Don  Quixote  seeing  him  thus,  and  to  all  appearance  so  melancholy, 
said  to  him :  "  Know,  Sancho,  that  one  man  is  no  more  than  another, 
only  inasmuch  as  he  does  more  than  another.  All  these  storms  that 
we  have  encountered  are  signs  that  the  weather  wiU  soon  clear  up, 
and  thing-swill  go  smoothly;  for  it  is  impossible  that  either  evil  or 
good  should  be  durable;  and  hence  it  follows  that,  t]ie  evil  having 
lasted  long,  the  good  camiot  be  far  off.  So  do  not  uiliict  thyself  for 
the  mischances  that  befal  me,  since  thou  hast  no  share  in  them." 
"  Ilow  no  share  in  them  ?"  answered  Sancho :  "  peradventnre  he  they 
tossed  in  a  blanket  yesterday  was  not  my  father's  son ;  and  the  wallets 
1  have  lost  to-day,  with  all  mv  moveables,  belong  to  somebody  else  ?  " 
**  What,  are  the  wlets  lost  P  "  quoth  Don  poixote.  "  Yes,  they  are," 
answered  Sancho.  "Then  we  hsfVe  nothui|;  to  eat  to-dav,"  replied 
Don  Quixote.  "  Tt  would  be  so,"  answered  Sancho,  "if  Inose  fields 
did  not  produce  tiiose  herbs  which  your  worship  says  you  know,  and 
with  wluch  unlucky  knights-errant  uke  your  worship  are  used  to  sup- 

fly  such  wants."  "Nevertheless,"  said  Don  QuLxote,  "at  this  time 
would  rather  have  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  couple  of  h(\ads  of  salt  pil- 
chards than  all  the  herbs  described  bv  Dioseorides,  though  commented 
upon  by  Doctor  Laguna*  himself,  ^ut.  good  Sancho,  get  upon  thy 
ass,  and  foUow  me ;  for  God,  who  provides  for  all,  will  not  draert  us ; 
more  especially,  being  engaged,  as  wc  are,  in  His  service :  since  He 
neglects  neither  the  gnats  of  the  air,  the  worms  of  the  earth,  nor  the 
spawn  of  the  waters ;  and  so  merciful  is  He,  that  He  maketh  His  sun 

*  Andres  de  Laguna,  bom  at  Segovia^  aad  Phyaidaa  to  Pope  JoHo  HI. 
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to  shine  upon  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  canseth  the  rain  to  fall  upon 
the  just  and  unjust."  "  Your  worsnip,"  said  Sancho,  "  would  make  a 
better  preacher  lhau  a  knight-errant."  "  Sanchu,"  said  Dun  Quixote, 
"the  knowledge  of  knights-errant  must  be  uiuTeraal ;  there  have  been 
knii^hts-errant,  in  times  past,  whow  ould  make  sermons  or  harangues 
on  the  kin^s  highway,  as  successfidly  as  if  they  had  taken  their  degrees 
m  the  University  of  Paris :  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  lance 
never  blunted  the  yen,  nor  the  pen  the  lanoe."  "  Well !  be  it  as  your 
worship  says,"  answered  Sancho;  "but  let  ns  be  gone  hence,  and 
endeavour  to  sret  a  lodiring  to-night:  and  pray  heaven  it  be  where 
there  are  neither  blankets  nor  blanket-heavers,  nor  hob^^ohlins  nor 
enchaiited  Moors :  for  if  there  be,  the  devil  take  both  the  Hook  and 
the  fold." 

"  Prav  to  God,  my  son  "  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  lead  me  whither 
thou  wilt ;  for  this  time  1  leave  our  lodging  to  thy  ehoice ;  but  reiich 
hither  thy  hand  and  feel  how  many  teeth  are  wanting  on  the  right 
side  of  my  upper  jaw ;  for  there  I  feel  the  pain."  I^cho  pnt  nis 
finger  into  his  mouth,  and  feeling  about,  said:  "  How  many  teeth  had 
Your  worship  on  this  side?"  —  "Four,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
'besides  the  eye-tooth,  all  perfect  and  sound."  "Tli ink  well  what 
you  say^  sir,"  answered  Sancho.  "1  say  four,  if  not  live,"  answered 
Don  Quixote ;  "  for  in  my  whole  life  I  never  had  a  tooth  drawn,  nor 
have  I  lost  one  by  rheum  nor  decay."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Sancho. 
"  on  this  lower  side  your  worship  lias  but  two  teeth  and  a  half;  ana 
in  the  upper,  neither  half  nor  whole :  all  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  the 
naha  of  my  hand."  "Unfortunate  tiiat  I  ami"  said  Don  Quixote. 
Bearing  these  sad  tidings  from  his  squire  -.  I  had  rather  they  bad 
torn  on  an  arm,  provided  it  were  not  the  sword-arm ;  for  thou  must 
know,  Sancho,  that  a  mouth  without  teeth  is  like  a  mill  without  a 
stone ;  and  that  a  diamond  is  not  so  precious  na  a  tooth.  But  to  all 
this  we  who  profess  the  strict  order  of  chivalry  are  liable.  Mount, 
friend  Sancho,  and  lead  on  ;  for  I  will  follow  thee  at  what  pace  thou 
wilt."  Sancho  did  so,  and  proceeded  in  a  direction  in  which  he 
thought  il  probable  they  might  find  a  lodguig,  without  going  out  of 
the  nigh-rojad,  which  in  that  part  was  much  frequentea.  As  they 
akiwly  pursued  their  way,  for  the  pain  of  Don  Quixote's  jaws  gave 
him  no  ease,  nor  inchnation  to  make  haste.  Sancho,  wishing  to  amuse 
and  divert  him,  began  to  converse-  ana  said  among  other  things 
what  will  be  found  in  the  following  cnapter. 


GHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  tage  Discourse  that  passed  bettceen  Sancho  and  his  master,  and  Vie 
tmeeeeding  odHiUure  <(f  ^  dead  body  ;  vUk  other  famous 

"It  is  my  oninion,  sur,  that  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 
us  of  late  are  doubtless  m  punishment  of  the  sin  committed  by  your 
worship  against  your  own  order  of  knighthood,  in  neglecting  to  per- 
form the  oath  you  took,  not  to  eat  bread  on  a  tablecloth,  nor  solace 
yoQzself  with  the  queen,  with  all  the  rest  thai  you  swore,  until  you 
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had  taken  away  the  helmet  of  Malandrino — or  how  do  yon  call  the 
Moor,  for  I  do  not  well  remember?"  "  Sancho,  thou  art  in  the 
right,  said  Don  Quixote:  "but,  to  oonfese  the  truth,  it  had  wholly 
escaped  my  memory;  and  rely  upon  it,  the  aibir  of  the  blanket  hap- 
ened  to  thee  as  a  punishment  tor  not  having  reminded  me  sooner: 
ut  I  will  make  conipensation ;  for  in  the  order  of  chivalry  there  are 
ways  of  compounding  for  everything;."  "  Why,  did  1  swear  any- 
thing?" said  Sancho.  "That  thon  Bast  not  sworn  avails  thee  no- 
thin?,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "it  is  enough  that  I  know  thou  art  not 
free  from  the  guilt  of  an  accessary  •  and,  at  all  events,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  nrovide  ourselves  a  remeoy."  "  If  that  be  the  case."  said 
Sancho,  take  oare,  sir,  yon  do  not  forget  this,  too.  as  you  aid  the 
oath :  perhaps  the  goblins  may  again  take  a  fancy  to  divert  themselTes 
with  me,  or  with  your  worship,  if  they  find  you  so  obstinate." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursinsr,  nitrht  overtook  them,  and  they 
were  still  in  the  high-road,  without  havmg  found  any  place  of  recep- 
tion ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  they  were  famished  witn  hunger :  for 
with  their  wallets  they  had  lost  their  whole  larder  of  provisions,  and 
to  complete  their  misfortunes  an  adventure  now  beiel  them  which 
appeared  indeed  to  be  truly  an  adventure.  The  night  came  on  rather 
dan ;  notwithstanding  which  they  proceeded :  as  Sancho  hoped  that, 
bem^  on  the  king's  highway,  they  might  very  probablv  find  an  inn 
withm  a  league  or  two.  Thus  situated,  the  night  dark,  the  squire 
hungrv,  and  the  master  well  disposed  to  cat,  tlie^  saw,  advancing 
towards  I  hem,  on  the  same  road,  a  great  number  of  lights,  resembling 
80  many  moving  stars.  Sancho  stood  aghast  at  the  sight  of  them,  nor 
was  Don  Q^iiixote  unmoved.  The  one  checked  his  ass  and  tlie  other 
his  horse,  and  both  stood  looking  before  them  with  easrer  attention. 
They  percciv(  d  that  the  lights  were  advaucmg  towards  them,  and 
that  as  they  approached  nearer  they  anp^tfed  larger.  Sancho  trem- 
bled like  quicksilver  at  the  s\^nt,  and  iXm  Qoixote's  hair  bristled 
upon  his  head :  but,  somewliat  recovering  himself,  he  exclaimed : 
**  Sancho,  this  must  be  a  most  perilous  adventure,  wherein  it  will  be 
necessarv  for  me  to  exert  mv  whole  might  and  valonr."  "  Wc*  is  me ! " 
answered  Sancho ;  **  should  this  prove  to  be  an  adventure  of  goblins, 
as  to  me  it  seems  to  be,  where  shall  I  find  ribs  to  endure  ?"  What- 
soever phantoms  they  may  be,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "I  will  not  suffer 
them  to  touch  a  thread  of  thy  garment :  for,  if  they  sported  with 
thee  before,  it  was  because  I  oonld  not  get  oyer  the  wall :  but  we  are 
now  ui)on  even  ground,  where  I  can  brandish  my  sword  at  pleasure." 
"But,  if  they  should  enchant  and  benumb  you,  as  tiiey  aid  then," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  what  matters  it  whether  we  arc  in  the  open  field,  or 
not  P"  Notwithstanding  that,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  ^'  I  beseech 
thee,  Sancho,  to  be  of  good  courage:  for  experience  shall  give  thee 
sutficient  proof  of  mine."  "  I  will,  if  it  please  God,"  answered  San- 
cho ;  and,  H'tiring  a  little  on  one  side  ot  the  road,  and  a^^ain  endea- 
vouring to  discover  what  those  walking  lights  might  be,  they  soon 
after  perceived  a  great  many  persons  clothed  in  white.  This  dread- 
ful spectacle  completely  annihilated  the  courage  of  Sancho,  whose 
teeth  l)egjm  to  chatter^  as  if  seized  with  a  quartan  a^iue ;  and  his 
trembling  and  chattenng  increased  as  more  of  it  appeared  in  view : 
for  now  tney  discovered  about  twenty  persons  in  white  robes^  all  on 
horseback,  with  lighted  torches  in  then*  hands ;  behind  them  came  a 
litter  oovered  witb  black,  which  was  ioUowed  by  six  persons  in  deep 
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moumingr;  flie  mnles  on  which  they  were  mounted  beinar  covered 
likewise  with  black  down  to  their  heels;  for  that  they  were  mules, 
and  not  horses,  was  evident  by  the  slowness  of  their  pace.  Those 
robed  in  n^te  were  muttering  to  tbemaelTes  in  a  low  and  plaintive 
tone. 

This  strannre  vision,  at  snch  an  hour,  and  in  a  place  so  uninhabited, 
might  well  strike  terror  into  Sancho's  heart,  and  even  into  that  of  his 
master ;  and  so  it  would  have  done  had  he  oeen  any  other  than  Don 
Quixote.  As  for  Sancho,  his  whole  stock  of  courage  was  now  ex- 
hausted. But  it  was  otherwise  with  his  master,  whose  lively 
imagination  instantly  suggested  to  him  that  this  must  be  truly  a 
chivalrous  adventure.  He  conceived  that  the  litter  was  a  bier, 
whereon  waa  carried  some  knight  sorely  wounded,  or  slain,  whoee 
revenge  was  reserved  for  him  alone :  he.  therefore,  without  delay 
couched  his  spear,  seated  himself  firm  in  nis  saddle,  and  with  grace 
and  spirit  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  road  by  which  the  pro- 
cession must  pass :  and,  when  they  w^re  near,  he  raised  his  voice,  and 
said :  "  Ho !  knignts,  whoem*  ye  are,  halt,  and  give  me  an  account 
to  whom  ye  bclonir  •  whence  ve  come  whitlifr  ye  are  so'mg,  and  what 
it  is  ye  carrj'  upon  tuat  bier ;  ior  in  all  appearance  either  ye  liavc  done 
some  injury  to  others,  or  others  to  you;  and  it  is  expedient  and 
necessary  tnat  I  be  informed  of  it,  either  to  chastise  ve  for  the  evil  ye 
have  done,  or  to  revenge  ye  9f  wrongs  sustained."  We  are  in  haste, 
answered  one  in  the  procession ;  "  the  inn  is  a  great  way  off ;  and  we 
cannot  stay  to  give  so  long  an  account  as  you  require  then,  spurring 
Mb  mule,  he  pasaed  forward.  Don  Qoixote,  highly  resentmg  this 
answer,  laid  hold  of  hia  bridle,  and  said :  "  Stand,  and  with  more 
civility  give  me  the  account  I  demand  •  otherwise  1  challenge  ye  all 
to  battle."  The  mule  was  timid,  and  started  so  much,  upon  his 
touching  the  bridle,  that,  risii^  on  her  hind  legs,  she  threw  her  rider 
over  the  crupper  to  the  ground.  A  lacquey  that  came  on  foot,  seeing 
the  man  in  white  fall,  oegan  to  revile  Don  Quixote,  whose  choler 
being  now  raised,  he  couched  his  spear,  and,  immediately  attacking  one 
of  the  mourners,  laid  him  on  the  ground  grievously  wounded  :  then 
tonumg  about  to  the  rest,  it  was  worth  seeing  witn  what  agility  he 
attacked  and  defeated  them ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  wings  at  that  instant 
had  sprung  on  Rozinante— so  lightly  and  swiftly  he  moved  !  All  the 
white-robed  people,  being  timorous  and  unanned,  soon  quitted  the 
skirniiish,  ana  ran  over  tlie  plain  with  their  Hglited  torches,  looking 
like  ao  many  maaqneradera  on  a  carnival  or  festival  night.  The 
mourners  were  so  wrappiul  up  and  muffled  in  their  long  robes,  that 
tiiey  could  make  no  exertion  :  so  that  Don  Quixote,  with  entire  safety 
assailed  them  all,  and.  sorely  against  their  will,  obhged  them  to  quit  the 
Md ;  for  they  tnongnt  him  no  man,  bat  the  devil  mm  hell  broke  loose 
upon  them  to  seize  the  dead  bodv  they  were  conveying  in  tlie  litter. 

All  this  Sancho  beheld  with  admiration  at  his  master's  intrepidity 
and  said  to  himself :  "  This  master  of  mine  is  certainly  as  valiant  ana 
masriiaiiiuious  as  he  pretends  to  be."  A  burning  torch  lay  upon  the 
ground  near  the  first  whom  the  mule  had  overthrown,  by  the  light  of 
which  Don  Quixote  espied  him,  and  ^ing  up  to  him,  placed  the  point 
of  his  spear  to  his  throat,  commanding  liim  to  surrender,  on  pain  of 
death.  To  which  the  fallen  man  answered:  "I  am  surrendered 
enough  ahready^  since  I  camiot  stur;  for  one  of  my  legs  is  broken.  I 
beseech  yon*  air,  if  yoa  are  a  Qinstiaa  gentleman,  do  not  kill  me: 
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you  would  commit  a  great  sacrilege ;  for  I  am  a  licentiaie,  and  have 
taken  the  leaser  orders."  "  Who  the  devil,  then."  said  Don  Quixote. 
"  brought  yoa  hither,  bemg  an  eodefliasticP"  Who,  sir  ?"  replied 
the  fallen  man;  "my  evil  fortune."  "A  worse  fate  now  threatens 
you,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  unless  you  reply  satisfactorily  to  all  my 
first  questions."  "Your  worship  shall  soon  be  satisfied,"  auswered 
tbe  licentiate;  "and  therefoie  you  miist  know,  sir  that,  though  I 
toMyoa  before  I  was  a  liceatiate,  I  am  in  fact  only  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  my  name  is  Alonzo  Lopez.  I  am  a  native  of  Alcovcndas,  ana 
came  from  the  city  of  Bacza,  with  eleven  more  ecclesiastics,  the  same 
who  fled  with  the  torches ;  we  were  attending  the  corpse  in  that  litter 
to  the  city  of  Segovia.  It  is  that  of  a  gentleman  who  died  in  Baeza, 
where  he  was  deposited  till  now  that,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  carrying 
his  bones  to  their  place  of  burial  in  Segovia^  where  he  was  born." 
"And  who  killed  him?"  demanded  Don  Quixote.  "  God,"  replied 
the  badiebr,  "by  means  of  a  pestilential  ferer."  "Then,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "our  Lord  hath  saved  me  the  labour  of  reven^^ing  his 
death,  in  case  he  had  been  slain  hy  any  other  hand.  But,  smce  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  there  is  nothinj^  expected  from  us  but 
patience  and  a  silent  sbrug :  for  just  the  same  must  I  have  duue  had 
st  been  His  pleasnre  to  pronounce  the  fatal  sentence  upon  me.  It  is 
proper  that  your  reverence  should  know  that  I  am  a  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  Don  Quixote  by  name :  and  that  it  is  my  office  and  profession 
to  go  over  the  world,  righting  wTon^  and  redressing  gnevaaces." 
"  I  do  not  nnderstand  yonr  way  of  rightmg  wrongs,"  said  the  bachelor : 
"for  from  right  you  have  set  me  wrong,  navingl>roken  my  leg,  which 
will  never  be  rig:ht  aprain  whilst  1  live ;  and  the  grievance  you  have 
redressed  for  me  is  lo  leave  me  so  ag^eved  that  I  shall  never  be 
otherwise ;  and  to  me  it  was  a  most  unluckv  adventure  to  meet  you, 
who  are  seeking  adyentnres."  "  All  thin^,  answered  Don  Qmxote, 
"  do  not  fall  out  the  same  way :  the  mischief,  master  bachelor  Alonzo 
Lopez,  was  occasioned  by  your  coming,  as  you  did,  by  night,  arrayed 
in  those  surplices,  with  hghted  torches,  chanting,  and  clad  in  doleful 
▼eeds,  so  that  yon  realhr  resembled  somethinff  enii  and  of  the  other 
world.  I  was  therefore  bound  to  perform  my  auty,  by  att^icking  you : 
which  I  certainly  should  have  done  althou^rh  you  had  really  been,  as  I 
imagined,  devils  from  hell."  "  Since  my  fate  ordained  it  so,"  said  the 
bachelor,  "1  beseech  you,  Signor  Knight- errant,  who  have  done  me 
such  arrant  mischief,  to  help  me  to  get  from  unaer  this  mule,  for  my 
leg  is  held  fast  between  the  stimip  and  the  saddle."  "  I  might  liave 
continued  talking  until  to-morrow, '  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  why  did  you 
delay  acquainting  me  with  your  embarrassment  r ' '  He  th  en  called  out 
to  8ancho  Panza  to  assist :  bat  he  did  not  ohoose  to  obey,  being  em- 
nloyed  in  ransacking  a  surapter-mule,  which  those  pious  men  had 
nrouglit  witli  them,  well  stored  w;itli  eatables.  Sancho  made  a  bag  of 
his  cloak,  and  liaving  crammed  into  it  as  much  as  it  would  hold,  he 
loaded  his  beast ;  after  which  he  attended  to  his  master's  call,  and 
helped  to  disengage  the  bachelor  from  the  oppression  of  his  mule ; 
ana,  having  mounted  him  and  given  him  the  torch,  Don  Quixote  bade 
him  follow  the  track  of  his  companions,  and  beg  their  pardon,  in  his 
name,  for  the  injury  which  he  could  not  avoid  doiiifi;  tliem :  Sancho 
likewise  said,  "If  perohanoe  those  gentlemen  would  Know  who  is  the 
champion  that  routed  them,  it  is  the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Kanoia^  otherwise  eailed '  the  knight  of  the  sonowfol  figure.' " 
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The  bachelor  being  gone,  Don  Quixote  asked  Sancho  what  induced 
him  to  call  him  "the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  fignre,"  at  that  time  more 
than  at  any  other.  "  I  wul  tell  you,"  answered  Sancho  -.  "  it  is  because 
I  have  been  viewing  you  by  the  light  of  the  torch,  which  that  unfor- 
toaale  man  canried;  and,  in  truth,  toot  wonhip  at  present  very 
nearly  makes  the  most  woeful  figure  1  have  ever  seen;  wnich  must  be 
owmg,  1  suppose,  either  to  the  fatigue  of  this  combat,  or  the  want  of 
your  teeth.  "  It  is  owing  to  neither^"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  **  but 
tha  sage,  who  lias  ilw  duoige  of  writing  the  history  of  my  aduere- 
ments,  has  deemed  it  proper  for  me  to  assume  an  appellation,  like  the 
knights  of  old;  one  of  whom  called  himself  *tne  kright  of  the 
burning  sword;'  another  *of  the  unicorn;*  this  *of  the  damsels;* 
that  'of  the  phoenix;'  another  'the  knight  of  the  grilnn;'  and 
aaoither  'the  knight  of  death and  by  those  names  and  ensigns  they 
wcrp  known  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  And  therefore  I 
say  that  the  sage  I  just  now  mentioned  has  put  it  into  thy  thoughts 
and  into  thy  mouth  to  call  me  '  the  knight  of  the  sorrowfuT  figure/  as 
I  purpose  to  eall  myself  from  tins  day  forward ;  and  that  tus  name 
may  iit  me  the  better,  I  d0termin&  whm  an  ooportunity  offers,  to 
havp  n  most  sorrowful  fi^re  painted  on  my  shiela."  *'  You  need  not 
spend  tune  and  money  m  getting  this  figure  made,"  said  Sancho ; 

your  worship  need  only  snow  your  own,  and,  without  any  other 
image  or  shiela,  they  will  immediately  call  you  '  him  of  the  sorrowfol 
figure;'  and  be  assured  I  tell  you  trie  truth ;  fori  promise  you,  sir 
(mind,  1  spcfik  in  jest),  that  hunger  and  the  loss  of  your  grinders 
makes  yon  look  so  ruefullv  that^  as  I  said  before,  the  sorrowful  picture 
mar  very  well  be  spaced. 

Don  Quixote  smiled  at  Sancho*s  pleasantry;  nevertheless,  be 
resolved  to  caU  himself  by  that  name,  and  to  have  his  shield  or 
buckler  nainted  accordingly,  and  he  said:  "I  conceive.  Sancho,  that 
I  am  liaole  to  excommimication  for  having  laid  violent  hands  on  holy 
tlungs, '  Juxta  illud,  Siquis  suadente  diaSola'  fto. ;  although  I  know 
I  did  not  lav  my  hands,  but  my  spear,  upon  them.  Besides^  I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  engaging  with  priests,  or  thinp  hrlon^m?  to  the 
Church,  which  I  reverence  and  adore,  like  a  good  Catholic  and  faith- 
fol  Ghnstian  as  I  am,  but  with  phantoms  and  spectres  of  the  other 
world.  And  even  were  it  otherwise,  I  perfectly  remember  what 
befel  the  Cyd  Rny  Diaz,  when  he  broke  the  chair  of  that  king's  amhns- 
sador  in  the  presence  of  his  holiness  the  Pope,  for  which  he  was  excom- 
municated; yet  honest  Boderiffo  de  Yivar  passed  that  day  for  an 
honourable  and  courageous  knignt." 

The  bachelor  having  departed,  as  hath  been  said,  Don  Quixote 
wished  to  examine  whether  the  corpse  in  the  hearse  consisted  only  of 
bones  or  not;  but  Sancho  would  not  consent,  saying,  "Sir,  your 
worship  has  misbed  this  perilous  adventme  at  less  exiKmse  than  onv 
I  have  seen;  and  though  these  folks  are  conquered  and  defeated, 
they  mav  chance  to  rellect  that  they  were  beaten  by  one  man,  and, 
being  asliamed  thereat,  mav  recover  themselves,  and  return  in  ([uest 
of  US,  and  then  we  mtay  nafe  enough  to  do.  The  ass  is  properly 
furnished ;  the  mountain  is  near ;  hunger  presses,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  decently  to  march  off ;  and,  as  the  saying  is,  *  To  the  ^ve 
with  the  de^'id,  and  the  living  to  the  bread  ;"*  and,  driving  on  his  ass 
before  him.  he  entreated  his  master  to  foilow:  who,  thinking  Saucho 
in  the  rignt,  followed  witiioiit  rralying.  They  had  not  gone  fiur 
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})('tAreeu  two  hills,  when  they  found  tliemselvcs  in  a  retired  and 
spacious  valley,  where  they  ah^hted.  Saucho  disburdened  his  beast; 
and,  extended  on  the  green  grass,  with  hanger  for  sauce,  they  des- 
patched their  breakfast,  dinner,  afternoon's  luncheon,  and  sapper,  all 
at  once  :  regaling  their  palates  with  more  than  one  cold  mess,  which 
tfie  ecclesiastics  wlio  attended  the  deceased  (such  geuth'men  seldom 
failing  in  a  provident  attention  to  themselves)  had  brouglit  with  them 
on  the  sumpter-mule.  Bat  there  was  another  misfortune,  which 
Sancho  accounted  the  worst  of  all;  namely,  they  had  no  wine,  nor 
even  water,  to  drinlc;  and  were,  moreover,  parched  with  thirst. 
Sancho,  howeven  perceiving  the  meadow  they  were  in  to  be  covered 
with  ^ireen  and  nesh  grass,  said— what  will  be  related  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  (he  unparaUded  adventure  atkieved  by  the  renowned  Don  Quixote^ 
with  leu  hazard  iha%  any  wa»  eeer  achieved  by  ike  moi(  famoiu 
knight  i%  the  world* 

**  It  is  impossible,  sir,  but  there  must  be  some  fountain  or  brook  near, 
to  make  these  herbs  so  fir^,  and  therefore,  if  we  go  a  little  farther 
on.  we  may  meet  with  snniething  to  quench  tlic  terrible  thirst'that 
afflicts  us,  and  which  is  more  painful  tluin  liunger  itself."  Don 
Quixote  approved  the  counsel,  and,  taking  llozinante  by  the  bridle, 
and  Sancho  ids  ass  by  the  halter  (after  he  had  phioed  upon  him  the 
relics  of  the  sapper),  they  be^  to  march  forward  through  the  meadow, 
feeling  their  way ;  for  the  mght  was  so  dark,  they  could  see  nothing. 
But  they  had  not  gone  two  hundred  paces  when  a  great  noise  of  water 
reached  their  ears,  like  that  of  some  mighty  cascade  pouring  down 
from  a  vast  and  steep  rock.  The  sound  rejoiced  them  exceedingly, 
and,  stopping  to  listen  whence  it  came,  they  heard  on  a  sudden  another 
dreadful  noise,  whieli  abated  the  pleasure  occasioned  by  that  of  the 
water ;  especially  in  Sancho^  who  was  naturally  faint-hearted.  I  sav 
they  heara  a  dreadfdi  din  of  irons  or  rattling  chains,  accompanied  with 
mighty  strokes  repeated  in  regular  time  and  measure ;  which,  together 
with  the  furious  noise  of  the  water,  would  have  struck  terror  into  any 
other  heart  but  that  of  Don  Quixote.  The  night,  as  we  have  before 
said,  was  dark :  and  thev  chanced  to  enter  a  grove  of  tall  trees,  . whose 
leaves,  agitated  bv  the  Dreeze,  caused  a  kind  of  rustling  noise,  not 
loud,  tliouijh  fearful :  so  that  the  solitude,  the  situation,  the  darkness, 
and  the  sound  of  rusliiu":  water,  with  the  agitated  leaves,  all  concurred 
to  produce  surprise  and  horror,  especially  when  they  found  that  neither 
the  blows  ceased,  nor  the  wind  slept,  nor  the  mommff  approached ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  this  was  tlicir  total  ignorance  of  tne  place  where 
they  were  in.  But  Don  Quixote,  supported  by  his  intreoid  heart, 
leaped  upon  llozinante,  and,  bracing  on  his  buckler,  branoished  his 
spear,  and  said :  *' Vriend  Suicho,  know  that,  by  the  will  of  HeaTen, 
I  was  born  in  this  age  of  iron  to  revive  in  it  that  of  gold,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  *  the  golden  age.*  I  am  he  for  whom  dangers,  great 
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exploits,  valorous  achievements,  are  resorved :  I  am  he,  I  say  arrnin, 
who  am  destined  to  revive  the  order  of  the  Kound  Table;  that  of  the 
twelve  peers  of  France,  and  the  nine  worthies ;  and  to  obliterate  the 
memonr  of  the  Platin,  the  Tabiantes,  Olivantes.  and  Tirantes, '  knighta 
of  tho  sun,'  and  the  Belianises,  witn  the^ whole  tribe  of  the  famoua 
knight s-crraiit  of  times  past ;  performing,  in  this  a^e,  such  stuprndong 
deeds  and  feats  of  arms  as  are  sufficient  to  obscure  the  brightest  ever 
aohieyed  b.y  them.  Trusty  and  loyal  squire,  observe  the  darkness  of 
this  night,  its  strange  silence,  the  oonfnsed  sound  of  these  trees,  the 
fearful  noise  of  that  water  which  we  came  hither  in  searcli  of,  and 
which,  one  would  think,  precipitates  itself  headlong  from  the  liigh 
mountains  of  the  moon ;  that  incessant  stiiking  and  clashing  which 
wound  onr  ears :  all  these  together,  and  even  each  Beparatehr,  are 
sufficient  to  infuse  terror,  fear,  and  amazement  into  the  breast  ofMars 
himself ;  how  much  more  into  th  it  of  one  unaccustomed  to  such 
adventures !  Yet  all  I  have  described  serves  but  to  rouse  and  awaken 
my  courage,  and  my  heart  already  bounds  within  my  breast  with  eager 
desire  to  encounter  this  adventure,  however  difficult  it  may  appear. 
Therefore  tighten  Rozinante's  girth,  and  God  be  with  thee  !  Stay  for 
me  here  three  days,  and  no  more :  if  I  return  not  in  that  time,  thou 
mavest  go  back  to  our  village ;  and  thence,  to  oblige  me,  repair  to 
ToDoso,  and  inform  my  incomparable  lad^  Dniemea  that  her  enthralled 
knight  died  in  attempting  thmgs  that  nught  have  made  him  worthy  to 
be  stvled  hers." 

When  Sancho  heard  these  words  of  his  master,  he  dissolved  into 
tears,  and  said, "  Su:,  I  cannot  think  why  your  worship  should  encounter 
this  fearful  adventure.  It  is  now  night,  and  nobody  sees  us.  We 
may  easily  turn  aside,  and  get  out  of  danger,  though  we  should  not 
drink  these  three  days  ;  una,  being  unseen,  we  cannot  be  taxed  with 
cowardice.  Besides,  I  have  heard  the  curate  of  our  village,  whom 
your  worship  knows  very  well,  say  in  the  pulpit  that  'he  who  seeketh 
danger  perisheth  therein: '  so  that  it  is  not  good  to  tempt  God  by 
undertaking  so  extravagant  an  exploit,  whence  there  is  no  escaping 
but  bv  a  miracle.  Let  it  suffice  tliat  Heaven  saved  you  from  being 
tossed  in  a  blanket,  as  I  was,  and  brought  you  off  Tictonons.  safe,  and 
sound,  from  among  so  many  enemies  as  accompanied  the  dead  man. 
And  if  all  this  be  not  sufficient  to  soften  your  stony  heart,  let  tliis 
assurance  move  you,  that,  scarcely  shall  your  worship  be  departed 
hence,  when  1,  for  very  fear,  shall  give  up  my  soul  to  wliosoever  shall 
be  pleased  to  take  it.  I  left  ray  country,  and  forsook  my  wife  and 
children,  to  follow  and  serve  ;rour  worship,  believing  I  should  be  the 
better  and  not  the  worse  for  it :  but,  as  covetousness  burst  the  bag, 
80  hath  it  rent  my  hopes ;  for  when  they  were  most  alive,  and  i  was 
iust  expecting  to  obtain  that  cursed  and  unkioky  island,  which  you 
nave  so  often  promised  me,  I  find  myself^  in  Heu  thereof,  ready  to 
be  abandoned  by  your  worship  in  a  place  remote  from  everythdng 
human.  For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  sir,  do  not  be  so  cruel  to  me  :  ana 
if  your  worship  will  not  wnoUy  give  up  this  enterprise,  at  least  defer 
it  till  daybreak,  which,  by  what  I  learned  when  a  sbepnerd,  cannot  be 
above  three  hours;  for  tne  muszle  of  the  north-bear*  is  at  the  top  of 

•  Literally,  "the  mouth  of  the  hunting  horn,  or  comet."  So  the  "  Ursa 
Ifinor"  iff  called  finom  a  ifincifld  oouhguration  of  the  stars  of -that 
constellation. 
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the  head,  and  makes  midnidit,  in  the  line  of  the  left  arm."  "How 
canst  thou.  Sauoho."  said  Don  Quixote,  "  see  where  this  line  is  made, 
or  where  imB  mnzue  or  top  of  me  head  may  be,  aiiioe  the  night  ia  so 
dark,  that  not  a  star  appears  in  the  whMe  sky  P "  "  Tnie,"  said 
Sancho ;  "  but  fear  has  many  eyes,  and  sees  tbin^  beneath  the  earth, 
much  more  above  the  sky ;  besides,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
does  not  want  much  of  dayljrcuk."  "Want  what  it  may, '  answered 
Don  Qnixote,  "  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  now  nor  at  any  time,  that 
tears  or  entreaties  could  dissuade  me  from  nerformiug  the  duty  of  a 
knight :  therefore  1  pray  thee,  Sancho,  be  sueut ;  for  God,  who  has 
inspired  me  with  courage  to  attempt  this  unparalleled  and  fearful 
adventure,  wiU  not  fail  to  watoh  over  mj  safetjr,  and  eomfort  thee  .in 
thy  sadness.  All  thou  hast  to  do  is  to  girt  Koianaiite  veil,  and  remain 
here :  for  I  will  quickly  return  alive  or  dead." 

Sancho,  now  seeing  liis  master's  final  resolution,  and  how  little  his 
tears,  prayers,  and  counsel  availed,  determined  to  have  recourse  to 
stratagem,  and  compel  him.  if  possible,  to  wait  until  day ;  therefore, 
while  ne  was  tiurlitenin^  tne  horse's  births,  softly  and  unperceived 
with  his  halter  he  tied  Kozinante's  liiiulcr  feet  together,  so  that  when 
Don  Quixote  would  fain  have  departed,  the  horse  could  move  only  by 
jumps.  Bancho,  perceiTing  the  saooess  of  his  eontiivaBoe,  said :  "  Ah. 
sir !  behold  how  Heaven,  moved  by  ray  tears  and  prayers,  has  ordained 
that  Tlozinante  should  be  unable  to  stir;  and  if  you  will  obstinately 
persist  to  spur  him^  vou  will  but  provoke  fortune,  and.  as  they  say. 
kick  against  the  pnets.' "  This  made  Don  Quixote  quite  desperate,  and 
the  more  he  spurred  his  horse,  the  less  be  could  more  him ;  he  there- 
fore tliouglit  it  best  to  be  quiet,  and  wait  until  day  apjiearcd,  or  until 
Kozinante  could  proceed,  never  suspecting  the  artiiice  of  Sancho, 
whom  he  thus  addressed :  "  Since  so  it  is,  Sancho,  that  Ex>zinante 
cannot  move,  I  consent  to  wait  until  the  dftwn  smiles,  dthougfa  I  weep 
in  the  interval."  "You  need  not  weep,"  answered  Sancho,  for  I  will 
entertain  you  until  day  by  telling  you  stories,  if  you  had  not  rather 
ah^ht  and  compose  yourself  to  sleep  a  little  upon  the  green  grass,  as 
knights-errant  are  wont  to  do,  so  that  you  may  be  less  weary  when  the 
day  and  hour  comes  for  engaging  in  that  terrible  adventure  you  wait 
for."  "  To  w  hom  dost  thou  talk  of  alighting  or  sleeping  ?"  said  Don 
Quixote :  "  am  I  one  of  those  knights  who  take  repose  in  time  of 
danger  ?  Sleep  thou,  who  wert  bom  to  sleep,  or  do  what  thou  wilt : 
I  shall  act  as  becomes  my  profession."  **  Prav,  good  sir,  be  not  angry," 
answered  Sancho,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  oflTena  vou :  and,  coming  close 
to  him,  he  laid  hold  of  the  saddle  before  and  behind,  and  thus  stood 
embracing  his  master's  left  thigh,  without  daring  to  stir  from^  him  a 
finger's  breadth,  so  much  was  he  afraid  of  the  blows  which  stitil  o(m- 
tinuedto  souna  in  regular  succession.  Don  Quixote  bade  him  tell 
some  story  for  his  entertainment,  as  he  had  promised :  Sancho  replied 
that  he  would,  if  his  dread  of  the  noise  would  permit  hiiii :  "  i  will 
endeavour,"  said  he,  "  in  spite  of  it,  to  tell  a  story,  which,  il'  1  can  hit 
upon  it,  and  it  slips  not  through  my  fingers,  is  the  best  of  all  stories ; 
and  I  beg  vour  worship  to  be  attentive,  ifor  now  I  begin  :— 

"What  hath  been,  hath  been ;  the  good  that  shall  befal  be  for  us  all, 
and  evil  to  him  that  evil  seeks.  And  pray,  sir,  take  notice  that  the 
beginning  which  the  ancients  gave  to  their  tales  was  not  just  what  they 
pleased,  but  rather  some  sentence  of  Cato  Zonzorinus  the  Roman,  who 
says,  'And  evil  be  to  him  that  evil  seeks ;  *  which  fits  the  present  pv> 
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pOM  like  a  ring  to  Tonr  finger,  signifying  that  your  worship  should  be 

quiet,  and  not  c:o  about  searrhin;:^  after  evil,  but  rather  that  wc  tnni 
aside  into  some  other  road ;  lor  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  continue 
ia.  this,  where  we  are  overtaken  by  so  manv  fears."  '  Proceed  with 
tiij  taie,  Sancho,"  atid  Don  Onixote,  "and  leave  to  mj  care  the  road 
we  are  to  follow."  "  I  say,  toen,"  continued  Saoolio,  "  that  in  a  vil- 
lage in  Estramadura,  there  was  a  sheplirrd  - 1  mean  a  g(mt  herd ;  which 
shepherd,  or  ^atherd,  as  my  story  says,  was  called  Lope  Kuiz ;  wid 
this  Lope  Euiz  was  in  love  with  a  shepherdess  called  Torralva ;  which 
shepheniess  called  Torralva  was  daugntor  to  a  rich  herdsman,  and  this 
rich  herdsman — "  "  If  tliis  be  thy  manner  of  telling  a  story,  Saucho," 
said  Don  (thuxote,  "repeating  evervtliing  thou  hast  to  say,  thou  wilt 
not  have  duue  these  two  d^ys :  tell  it  concisely,  and  like  a  man  of 
•ense.  or  ebe  say  no  more.''  "  I  tell  it  in  the  aame  manner  that  ther 
tell  all  stories  in  my  country/'  answered  Sancho ;  "  and  I  cannot  teU 
it  otherwise,  nor  ought  your  worship  to  require  me  to  malce  new  cus- 
toms." "  Tell  it  as  thoii  wilt,  then,^'  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  since  it  is 
the  win  of  fate  that  I  must  hear  thee,  go  on." 

"  And  so,  sir '*  continued  Sancho,  as  I  said  before^  this  shepherd 
was  in  love  witn  the  shepherdess  Torralva,  who  was  a  JoUy.  strapping 
wench,  somewhat  scornful,  and  somewhat  masculine  :  lor  sne  liad  cer- 
tain hmali  whiskers ;  and  methinks  1  see  her  now."  "  What,  didst 
thon  know  berP"  said  Don  Quixote.  "I  did  not  know  her,"  an- 
swered Sancho  •  "hut  he  who  told  me  this  story  said  it  was  so  certain 
and  true,  that  I  might,  when  I  told  it  to  another,  affirm  and  swear  that 
1  had  seen  it  ail.  And  so,  in  process  of  time,  the  devil,  who  sleeps 
not,  and  troubles  all  things,  brought  it  about,  that  the  love  which  toe 
ah^iheid  bore  to  the  shepherdess,  tnmed  into  mortal  hatred ;  and  the 
cause,  according  to  evil  tonp-nes,  was  a  certain  quantity  of  little  iea- 
lousies  she  gave  him,  so  as  to  exceed  all  bounds :  and  so  much  did  he 
hate  her  thenceforward,  that,  to  shun  the  sight  of  her,  he  chose  to 
absent  himself  from  tihat  country,  and  go  where  his  eves  should  never 
more  behold  her.  Torralva,  who  found  herself  disdained  bv  Lope, 
then  began  to  love  him  better  than  ever  she  had  loved  him  before. 

It  is  a  disposition  natural  in  women,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "to  slight 
liiose  who  love  them,  and  love  those  who  hate  them: — go  on, 
Sancho." 

"  It  fell  out,"  proceeded  Sancho,  "that  the  shepherd  put  his  design 
into  execution ;  and,  collecting  together  his  goats,  went  over  the 
plains  of  Eatreniadura,  in  order  to  pass  over  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Upon  wUefa,  Torralva  went  after  hmi,  and  followed  nim  at  a  distance, 
on  foot  and  bare-legged,  with  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  her  hand,  and  a  wallet 
about  her  neck^  in  which  she  carried  as  is  reported,  h  piece  of  looking 
glass,  the  remams  of  a  comb,  and  a  kiud  of  small  gallipot  of  paint  for 
ne  faoe.  But  whatever  she  oairied  (for  I  shall  not  now  set  myself  to 
vouch  what  it  was),  I  only  tell  you  that,  as  they  say,  the  shepherd 
came  with  his  floek  to  pass  the  river  Guadiana,  which  at  that  time 
was  swollen,  and  had  almost  overflowed  its  banks ;  and  on  the  side  he 
came  to  there  was  neither  boat  nor  anvbody  to  ferry  him  or  his  flock 
over  to  the  other  side,  which  grieved  nim  mightily ;  for  he  saw  that 
Torralva  was  at  his  heels,  and  would  give  him  much  disturbance  by 
her  entreaties  and  tears.  He  therefore  looked  about  him  until  he 
esoied  a  tisherman  with  a  boat  near  him,  but  so  small  that  it  could 
hold  only  one  nerwn  and  one  goat ;  however^  he  spoke  to  him,  and 
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agreed  to  carry  oyer  himself  and  his  three  hundred  gpati.  The  fisher- 
man got  into  the  boat,  and  carried  over  a  goat; lie  retumod,  and 
carried  over  another;  he  came  back  again,  and  again  carried  over 
another.  Pray,  sir,  keep  an  account  of  the  goats  that  the  fisherman 
is  carrying  over ;  for  if  you  loee  ooant  of  a  single  goat  the  story  ends, 
and  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  tell  a  word,  more  of  it,  I  go  on  then  and 
say  that  the  landing-place  on  the  opposite  side  was  covered  with  mud, 
and  shppery,  and  the  fisherman  was  a  great  while  coming  and  going. 
However,  lie  returned  for  another  goat,  and  another,  and  another." 
"  Suppose  them  all  carried  over,**  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  do  not  be 
going  and  coming  in  this  manner;  or  thou  wilt  not  have  finished 
carrying  them  over  in  a  twelvemonth."  "How  many  have  passed 
alreadv  ? "  said  Sancho.  "  How  the  devil  should  I  know  ?  "  answered 
Don  Quixote.  "  See  there  now !  did  I  not  tell  thee  to  keep  an  exact 
account  ?  Before  Heaven,  there  is  an  end  of  the  story ;  I  can  go  no 
farther."  "How  can  this  be?"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "Is  it  so 
essential  to  the  story  to  know  the  exact  number  of  goats  that 
passed  over,  that,  if  one  error  be  made,  the  story  can  proceed  on 
farther?"  "No,  sir,  by  no  means,"  answered  Sancho ;  for  when  I 
desired  your  worship  to  tell  me  how  many  goats  had  passed,  and  you 
answered  you  did  not  know,  at  that  very  instant  all  that  I  had  to  say 
fled  out  of  my  memory ;  ana  in  faith  it  was  very  edifying  and  satisfac- 
tory." "So,  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "the  storv  is  at  an  end?** 
"Ab  sure  as  my  mother  is,"  quoth  Sancho.  "  Verilv,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "  thou  hast  told  one  of  the  rarest  tales,  fal)lcs,  or  histo- 
ries, imagiuaole ;  and  thy  mode  of  relating  and  concluding  it  is  such 
as  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  equalled ;  although  I  expected  no  less 
from  thy  good  sense  :  however,  1  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  this  inces- 
sant din  may  have  disturbed  thy  understanding."  "  All  that  may  be," 
answered  Sancho,  "but,  as  to  my  storj',  I  know  tlierc's  no  more  to  be 
told  ;  for  it  ends  just  where  the  error  begins  in  the  accoimt  of  carrying 
over  the  goats."*  "Let  it  end  where  it  will,  in  God's  name,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "and  let  us  see  whether  Rozin?mte  can  stir  himself." 
And  he  clapped  spurs  to  him,  and  again  the  animal  jumped,  and  ^en 
stood  stock  still :  so  effectually  was  ne  fettered. 

In  this  position  they  iMSsed  the  night ;  and  when  Sancho  perceived 
the  dawn  of  morning,  with  much  caution  he  unhonnd  Eozinante,  who. 
on  being  set  at  liberty,  though  naturally  not  over  mettlesome,  seemed 
to  feel  himself  alive,  and  betran  to  paw  the  ground ;  but  as  for  curvet- 
ting (begging  his  pardon)  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Don  Quixote, 
])erceiving  that  Rozinante  began  to  be  active,  took  it  for  a  good  omen, 
and  a  signal  that  lie  should  forthwith  attempt  the  tremendous  adven- 
ture. The  dawn  now  making  the  surrounding  objects  visible,  Don 
Quixote  perceived  he  was  beneath  some  tall  chestnut-trees,  which 
afforded  a  gloomy  shade :  but  the  canse  of  that  striking,  which  vet 
continued,  he  was  unable  to  discover:  therefore,  without  further 
delay,  he  made  Kozinante  feel  the  spur,  and  agam  taking  leave  of 
Sancho,  commanded  him  to  wait  there  three  days  nt  the  farthest,  as 
he  had  said  before,  and  that  il  he  returned  not  by  that  time,  he  might 

•  This  tale  was  not  the  invention  of  Cervantes  ;  for,  though  altered  and 
imf  roved  by  him,  the  idea  is  taken  from  the  "Cento  Novelle  Aiitiche," 
which  are  given  at  the  end  ot  the  ''Cento  Novelle  Scelte,"  published  at 
Veoio^  in  iie  year  1671. 
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conclude  that  it  was  Grod's  will  that  he  should  end  his  davs  in  that 
nious  adventure.  He  again  also  repeated  the  embassy  and  message 
wit  to  carry  to  his  lady  Dnkinea;  and  as  to  wbat  oonoemed  tne 
reward  of  his  service,  he  told  him  that  he  need  be  under  no  concern, 
since,  before  his  departure  from  his  village,  he  had  made  his  will, 
wherein  he  would  find  himself  satisfied  re^ardinff  his  waires,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  he  had  served;  but,  if  God  should  bring  him  off 
safe  and  sound  from  the  impending  danger,  he  might  reckon  himself 
infallibty  secure  of  the  promised  island.  Sjmcho  wept  afresh  at  hear- 
ing aflrain  the  moving  expressions  of  his  good  master,  and  resolved  not 
to  leave  him  to  the  last  moment  and  termination  of  this  affair.  The 
antlior  of  this  liistoiT  oonchides,  from  the  tears  and  this  honourable 
resolution  of  Sancho  ranza,  that  he  most  hams  been  well  bom,  and  at 
least  an  old  Castilian.  His  master  was  somewhat  moved  by  it ;  not 
thai  he  bctraved  any  weakness  ;  on  the  eontrary,  dissembling  as  well 
as  he  could,  Ke  advanced  towards  the  place  whence  tlie  noise  of  the 
water  and  of  the  strokes  seemed  to  proceed.  Sancho  followed  him  on 
foot,  leading  his  ass — that  constant  comnanion  of  his  fortunes,  srood 
or  bad.  And  having  proceeded  some  oistance  among  those  shady 
chestnut-trees,  they  came  to  a  little  green  meadow,  bounded  by  some 
steep  rooks,  down  which  a  mighty  torrent  preoipHated  itsdf.  At  the 
foot  of  these  rocks  were  several  wretched  huts,  that  seemed  more  like 
ruins  than  habitable  dwellings;  and  it  was  from  them,  they  now 
discovered,  that  the  fearful  din  proceeded,  llozinante  was  startled  at 
the  noise,  but  Don  Quixote,  after  quieting  him,  went  slowly  on 
towards  tne  hnts,  recommending  himself  derontly  to  his  ladv,  and 
beseeching  her  to  favom'  him  in  so  terrific  an  enterprise  •  and  ny  the 
w^ay  he  also  besought  God  not  to  forget  him.  Sancljo  kept  close  to 
his  side,  stretching  out  liis  neck,  and  looking  between  llozinaute's 
legs,  to  see  if  he  oonld  discover  the  cause  of  his  terrors.  In  this 
manner  they  advanced  about  a  huudred  yards  farther,  when,  on 
doubling  a  point,  the  tnie  and  undoubted  cause  of  that  horrible  niose 
which  iiad  held  them  all  night  in  such  suspense,  appeared  plain  and 
exposed  to  view.  It  was  ^kind  reader,  taKC  it  not  in  dudgeon  ! )  six 
fttOing-hammers,  whose  alternate  strokes  produced  that  hideoos 
sound.  Don  Quixote,  on  beholding  them,  was  struck  dumb,  and  was 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Sancho  looked  at  him,  and  saw  he  hung 
down  his  head  upon  his  breast,  with  manifest  indications  of  being 
ahashed.  Don  Quixote  looked  also  at  Sancho,  and  sedng  his  cheeks 
swollen,  and  his  mouth  full  of  laughter,  betraying  evident  sins  of 
being  ready  to  explode,  notwithstanding  his  vexation,  he  eouTd  not 
forbear  laughing  himself  at  the  sight  of  liis  s(iuire,  who,  tlius  encou- 
raged by  his  master,  broke  forth  in  so  violent  a  maimer  that  he  was 
forced  to  apply  both  hands  to  his  sides,  to  secure  himself  from  burst- 
ing. Four  times  he  ceased,  and  four  times  tlie  fit  returned,  with  the 
same  impetuosity  as  at  first.  Upon  which,  Don  Quixote  now  wished 
him  at  tne  devil,  especially  when  he  heard  him  sav,  ironically :  "  Thou 
mnst  know,  friend  oanoho,  that  I  was  horn,  by  tue  will  of  Heaven,  in 
this  our  age  of  iron,  to  revive  in  it  the  golden,  or  1  hat  of  gold.  I  am 
he  for  wnom  are  reserved  dangers,  great  exploits,  and  valorous 
achievements !  '*  And  so  he  went  on,  repeating  many  of  the  expres- 
sions which  Don  Quixote  used  upon  tirst  hearing  those  dreadful 
sounds.  Don  Qui.^ote,  perceiving  that  Sancho  made  a  jest  of  him, 
was  so  enraged  that  he  lifted  up  his  lano^  and  discharged  two  sneh 
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V.nws  on  him  that,  had  he  received  them  oii  his  he«ad,  instead  of  liis 
shoulders,  the  knight  would  have  acquitted  himsell  of  the  payment  of 
his  wages,  unless  it  were  to  his  heirs.  Sancho,  finding  be  paid  so 
dearly  for  his  jokes,  and  fearing  lest  his  master  should  proceed  far- 
ther, with  much  humility  said:  "Prav,  sir,'  be  pacified;  as  heaven  is 
my  nope.  I  did  but  jest"  "  Tlioiifrfi  thou  niayest  jest.  1  do  not," 
auswerea  Don  Quixote.  "Come  hither,  merry  sir,  wnat  thinkest 
thou  P  Suppose  these  mill-hammers  had  r^y  been  some  perilous 
adventure,  nave  I  not  given  proof  of  the  courage  requisite  to  under- 
take and  achieve  it?  jVm  1  obliged,  being  a  knight  as  1  am,  to  distin- 
guish sounds,  and  know  wliich  are,  or  are  not  tiiose  of  a  fulling-mill, 
more  especially  if  (which  is  indeed  the  troth),  I  had  never  seen  any  full- 
ing-mills in  my  life,  as  thou  hast— a  pitiful  rustic  as  thou  art,  whowert 
bom  and  bred  amongst  them ;  but  let  these  six  fuUing-hammers  be 
transformed  into  six  giauts,  and  let  them  beard  me  one  by  one  or 
altogether,  and  if  I  do  not  set  them  all  on  their  heads,  then  make 
wliat  jest  thou  wilt  of  me.'*  "It  is  enough,  good  sir,"  replied 
Saucljo  ;  "  1  confess  1  have  been  a  little  too  jocose :  but  pray  tell  me. 
now  that  there  is  peace  between  us,  as  God  sh:dl  bring  you  out  of  all 
the  adventures  that  shall  happen  to  you  safe  and  soimd,  as  he  has 
brought  you  out  of  this,  was  it  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  and  worth 
teUiiig,  what  a  fearful  taking  we  were  in  last  night— I  mean,  that  I 
was  in — for  I  know  your  worship  is  a  stranger  to  fenr?"  "  1  do  not 
deny"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "that  what  has  befallen  us  may  be 
risible,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  be  repeated ;  for  all  oersons  have  not 
the  sense  to  see  things  in  the  right  point  of  view."  But,"  answered 
Sancho,  "ynur  worship  knew  how  to  point  your  lance  aright  when 
you  pointed  it  at  my  head,  and  hit  me  on  the  shoulders;  thaidcs  be  to 
Heaven  and  to  my  own  ^ility  in  slipping  aside.  But  let  that  pass  : 
it  will  out  in  the  Ducking :  for  I  hare  he»rd  say,  '  he  lores  thee  well 
who  makes  thee  weep and,  besides,  your  people  of  condition,  when 
they  have  given  a  servant  a  hard  word,  presently  give  him  some  old 
hose,  though  what  is  usually  given  after  a  beating  I  cannot  tell,  unless 
it  be  that  your  knights-errant,  after  bastinadoes,  bestow  islands,  or 
kingdoms  on  terra  firma"  "The  die  may  so  ran,"  quoth  Don  Quixote, 
"  that  all  thou  hast  said  may  come  to  pass :  excuse  what  is  done, 
since  thou  art  considerate;  for  know  that  first  impulses  are  not  under 
man's  control ;  and^  that  thou  mayest  abstain  from  talking  too  much 
with  me  henceforth,  I  apprise  thee  of  one  thing,  that  in  all  the  books 
of  chivalry  I  ever  read,  numerous  as  they  are,  I  recollect  no  example  of 
a  squire  wno  conversea  so  much  with  his  master  as  thou  dost  with  tliine. 
Ana  really,  I  account  it  a  great  fault  both  in  thee  and  in  myself :  in 
thee,  because  thou  payest  me  so  little  respect :  in  me,  that  I  do  not 
make  myself  respected  more.  There  was  Grandalin,  squire  to  Amadis  de 
Gaul^  earl  of  the  Firm  Island  •  of  whom  we  read  that  lie  always  spoke 
to  his  ma.ster  cap  in  hand,  nis  head  inchned  and  body  bent,  in  the 
Turkish  fashion.  What  shall  we  sav  of  Gasabel,  squire  to  Don  GaUor, 
who  was  so  silent  that,  to  illustrate  the  exoBllenoe  of  his  marveUous 
taciturnity,  his  name  is  mentioned  but  once  in  all  that  great  and 
faitliful  history  ?  From  what  I  have  said,  thou  mayest  infer,  Sancho, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  ddferenee  between  master  and  man,  between 
lord  and  lacquey,  and  between  knight  and  squire ;  so  that,  from  this 
day  forward,  we  must  be  treated  with  more  respect ;  for,  howsoever 
thou  mayest  excite  my  anger,  'it  will  go  iU  with  the  pitcher.'  Th» 
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faroura  and  benefits  I  promised  thee  will  come  in  due  time ;  and  if 
they  do  not  come,  the  wages,  at  least,  thou  wilt  not  lose."  "  Your 
worship  says  very  well,"  quoth  Sancho :  "  but  1  would  fain  know  (if 
perdkanoe  the  time  of  the  &Yoim  ahoald  not  eome,  snd  it  should  be 
necessary  to  haje  recourse  to  the  article  of  the  wages)  how  much 
might  the  squire  of  a  knight -errant  pret  in  those  times?  and  whether 
the/  agreed  W  the  month  or  by  the  day,  like  labourers  ?  "  "  I  do  not 
behere,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  those  squires  were  retained  at 
stated  w^es,  but  they  relied  on  courtesy  j  and  if  I  have  appointed 
thee  any,  m  the  will  I  left  sc-ilcd  at  home,  it  was  in  case  of  accidents ; 
fur  1  know  not  yet  how  chivalry  mav  succeed  in  these  calamitous 
times,  and  I  would  not  have  my  soul  su^er  in  the  other  world  for  trifles ; 
for  I  would  have  thee  know,  Sancho.  that  there  is  no  state  more 
perilous  than  that  of  adventurers.  **It  is  so,  in  truth,"  said 
Sancho,  "  since  the  noise  of  the  hammers  of  a  fulling-mill  were  suffi- 
cient to  disturb  and  discompose  the  heart  of  so  valorous  a  knight  as 
your  worship.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  henceforward  I 
shaU  not  open  my  lips  to  make  merry  with  your  worship's  concerns, 
but  shall  honour  you  as  my  master  and  natural  lord."  "By  so  doin?," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "thy  days  shall  be  long  in  the  land;  fornexttO 
our  parenis  we  are  bound  to  respect  our  masters." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Which  treats  of  the  grand  advtntnre  and  rich  prize  of  Marnhrin<t*i  helmet, 
%cith  other  things  ichic/t  b^d  our  invincible  knigid. 

Abot't  this  time  it  began  to  rain  a  little,  and  Sancho  proposed  enter- 
ing the  fullinp:-iii  ill ;  but  Don  Quixote  had  conceived  snen  an  abhor- 
rence of  them  for  the  late  jest,  that  he  would  b^  no  means  go  in : 
turning,  therefore,  to  the  lisht  nand,  they  struck  mto  another  road, 
like  that  they  had  traTelled  through  the  day  before.  Soon  after,  Don 
Quixote  discovered  a  man  on  horseback,  who  had  on  his  head  some- 
thing which  glittered  as  if  it  had  been  of  gold ;  and  scarcely  had  he 
seen  it  when,  turning  to  Sancho,  he  said,  I  am  of  opinion,  Sancho, 
there  is  no  prorerb  but  what  is  true,  because  thcv  are  all  sentraoes 
drawn  from  experience  itself,  the  mother  of  all  the  seiencos ;  espe- 
cially that  wliicli  says,  'Where  one  door  is  shut  another  is  opened.* 
I  say  this  because,  if  fortune  last  m'^ht  shut  the^  door  against  what 
we  sought,  deceiving  us  with  the  rollinff-mills,  it  now  opens  wide 
another,  for  a  better  and  more  certain  aaventnre  ;  in  which,  if  I  am 
deceived,  the  fault  will  be  mine,  without  imputinj?  it  to  my  ignorance 
of  fulling-mills,  or  to  the  darkness  of  night.  This  I  say  because,  if  I 
mistake  not,  there  comes  one  towards  us  who  carries  on  his  head 
Mambrino's  helmet,  oonoeming  which  thou  marat  remember  I  swore 
the  oath."  "Take  care,  sir,  what  yon  say,  ana  more  what  you  do," 
said  Sancho;  "for  I  would  not  wish  for  other  full  in  jr-m  ills,  to  finish 
the  milling  and  mashing  our  senses."  "  The  devil  take  thee  ! "  replied 
Don  Quixote:  "what  has  a  helmet  to  do  with  fulling-mills?"  "I 
know  not/'  answered  Sancho;  *'  but  in  fiuth,  if  I  mi^  talk  as  mneh 
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I  used  to  do,  perhaps  1  could  prive  such  reasons  that  your  worship 
would  see  you  are  mistaken  in  what  you  say."  "  How  can  I  be  mis- 
tiiken  in  what  I  say,  scni])ulous  ti-aitor  ?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  Tell 
me,  sees{  thou  not  yon  kui^rht  comin<?  towards  us  on  a  dapple-grey 
steed,  with  a  helmet  of  irold  on  his  liead?"  "What  I  see  and  per- 
ceive," answered  Sancho,  *'  is  only  a  man  on  a  ffrey  ass  like  mme, 
with  something  on  his  head  that  glitters."  "  Why,  ^hat  is  Mam- 
brino's  helmet/'  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  retire,  and  leave  me  alone  to 
deal  wilh  him,  and  thou  shalt  see  how,  in  order  to  save  time,  T  shall 
conclude  this  adventure  without  speaking  a  word,  and  the  hehuet  I 
have  so  much  desired  remain  my  own."  "I  shall  take  care  to  get 
out  of  the  way,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  but  Heaven  grant,  I  say  again,  it 
may  not  prove  another  fulling-mill  adventure."  "  I  have  alieaay  told 
thee,  Sancho,  not  to  mention  those  fulling-mills,  nor  even  think  of 
them,"  said  Don  Quixote :  "if  thou  dost — I  say  no  morCj  but  I  vow 
to  mill  thy  soul  for  thee!"  Sancho  held  his  peace,  fearmg  lest  his 
master  should  p^orm  his  vow,  which  had  struck  him  all  of  a 
heap. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter,  conceminir  the  helmet,  the  steed,  and 
the  knifrht  which  Don  Quixote  saw,  was  this.  There  were  two 
villages  in  that  neighbourhood,  one  of  them  so  small  that  it  had  neither 
shop  nor  barber,  but  the  other  adjoining  to  it  had  both ;  therefore  the 
barber  of  the  larger  served  also  the  less,  wherein  one  customer  now 
wanted  to  be  let  blood,  and  another  to  be  shaved ;  to  perfonn  which, 
the  barber  was  now  on  his  way,  carrying  with  h^  nis  brass  basin ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  while  upon  the  road  it  becnn  to  rain,  and  to 
save  his  hat,  which  was  a  new  one,  he  clapped  the  basm  on  his  head, 
wliieh  being  lately  scoured  was  seen  glittenng  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  leaiiue ;  and  lie  rode  on  a  grey  ass,  as  Sancho  had  affirmed.  Thus 
Don  Quixote  took  the  barber  for  a  knight,  his  ass  for  a  dapple-grey 
steed,  and  his  basin  for  a  golden  helmet;  for  whatever  he  saw  was 
quickly  adapted  to  his  knijjrhtly  extravagances? :  and  Avhen  the  poor 
knij;ht  drew  near,  without  staying  to  reason  the  case  with  him,  he 
advanced  at  Kozinante's  best  speed,  and  couched  his  lance,  intending 
to  run  him  through  and  through :  but,  when  dose  npon  him.  without 
checking  the  fury  of  his  career,  he  cried  out, "  Defend  thyself,  caitiff  I 
or  instantly  surrender  what  is  justly  my  due."  The  barber,  so  unex- 
pectedlv  seeing  tliis  phantom  advancing  upon  him,  had  no  other  way 
to  avoid  the  thrust  of  the  lance  than  to  slip  down  from  the  ass :  and 
no  sooner  had  he  touched  the  ground  than,  leaping  up  nimbler  than  a 
roebuck,  he  scampered  over  the  plain  with  such  speM  that  the  wind 
could  not  overtake  him.  The  basin  he  left  on  the  ground ;  with 
which  Don  Quixote  was  satisticd.  observing  that  the  pagan  had  acted 
discreetly,  and  in  imitation  of  tne  beaver,  which,  when  closely  pur- 
sued  by  the  hunters,  tears  off  with  his  teeth  that  which  it  knows  by 
instinct  to  be  the  obieet  of  pursuit.  He  ordered  Sancho  to  take  up 
the  helmet;  who.  holding  it  in  his  hand,  said,  "Before  Heaven,  the 
basin  is  a  special  one,  and  is  well  woith  a  piece  of  eight,  if  it  is 
wortl)  a  fartning."  He  then  gave  it  to  his  master,  who  immediately 
placed  it  upon  his  head,  turning  it  round  in  search  of  the  vizor ;  but 
not  finding  it,  he  said,  "  Doubtless  the  pagan  for  whom  this  famous 
hebiet  was  oiiginally  forged  must  have  had  a  prodigious  head — the 
worst  of  it  is  that  one  naif  is  wanting."  When  Sancho  heard  the 
basin  called  a  helmet,  he  could  not  forbear  laughing;  which,  however. 
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he  iiist.'mtlv  chercked  onrecoUcctincr  Ins  rnastci's  late  choler.  "What 
does  thou  laugh  at  Saucho  ?"  said  l)ou  Ouixote.  "  I  aui  laughing/' 
answered  he,  "to  think  what  a  huge  head  the  pagan  had  who  owned 
that  helmet,  which  is  for  all  the  world  just  like  a  barber's  basin." 
"  Knowest  thou,  Sancho,  wlmt  I  conceive  to  be  the  case  ?  This 
famous  piece,  this  enchauted  helmet,  by  some  stmns?e  aocident  must 
have  fallen  into  the  possession  of  one  who,  ignorant  of  its  i  rue  value 
as  a  helmet,  and  seeing  it  to  be  of  the  purest  gold,  hath  inconsi< 
derately  melted  down  the  one-half  for  lucre's  sake,  and  of  the  other 
hall  made  this,  which,  as  thou  sayest,  doth  indeed  look  like  a  barber^s 
basin :  but  to  me,  who  know  what  it  really  is,  its  transformation  is  of 
no  importance,  for  I  will  have  it  so  repaired  in  the  first  town  where 
there  is  a  smitn,  that  it  shall  not  be  surpassed  nor  even  equalled  by 
that  which  the  god  of  smiths  himself  made  and  forged  for  the  god  of 
battles.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  wear  it  as  I  best  can,  for  soinerliiiig 
is  better  than  nothing ;  and  it  will  be  suliicient  to  defend  me  iioui 
stones."  "  It  will  so,*'  said  Sancho.  "  if  they  do  not  throw  them  with 
slings,  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  the  two  aimies,  when  they  crossed 
your  worship's  chaps,  and  broke  the  cruse  of  tiiat  most  blessed  liquor 
which  made  me  vomit  ud  my  inside."  "  The  loss  of  that  balsam  gives 
me  no  oonoern,"  said  DonQiiixote;  "for  knowest  thou,  Sancno,  I 
luwre  the  recipe  by  heart."  "Bo  have  I,  too,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  but 
if  ever  I  make  or  try  it  again  while  I  bve,  may  I  be  fixed  and  rooted 
to  this  place.  Besides,  I  do  not  intend  to  nut  myself  in  the  way  of 
requiring  it :  for  I  mean  to  keep  myself,  witn  all  mv  five  senses,  from 
being  wounded,  or  from  wounding  anvbodv.  As  to  being  tossed  again 
in  a  blanket,  I  say  nothing ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  such  mishaps  ; 
and  if  they  do  come,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  wink,  hold  one's 
breath,  and  submit  to  go  whither  fortune  and  the  blanket  shall 
please."  "Thoa  art  no  good  Chxistian,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
^  since  thou  dost  not  forget  an  h^foirw  onoe  done  thee :  but  know  it  is 
inherent  in  generous  and  noble  minds  to  disregard  trifles.  What  leg 
of  thine  is  lamed,  or  what  rib  or  head  broken,  that  thou  canst  not 
forget  that  jest  P— for  properly  considered,  it  was  a  mere  iest  and 
pastime;  otherwise,  I  should  long  ago  have  returned  thither,  and 
done  more  mischief  in  revenging  thy  quarrel  than  the  Greeks  did  for 
the  rape  of  Helen,  who,  had  siic  lived  in  these  times,  or  my  Dulcinea 
in  those,  would  never  have  been  so  famous  for  beauty  as  she  is !"  and 
here  he  heaved  a  sigh,  and  sent  it  to  the  clouds.  "  ijet  it  pass,  then, 
for  a  jest "  said  Sancho,  "  since  it  is  not  likely  to  be  revenged  in 
earnest :  nut  I  know  of  what  kind  the  jests  and  the  earnests  were ; 
and  I  know  also  thev  will  no  more  sHd  out  of  my  memorv  than  oil'  mv 
shonlderB.  But,  setiing  this  aside,  tell  me.  sir,  what  shall  we  do  witn 
this  dapple-grey  steed  which  looks  so  mucn  like  a  grev  ass,  and  which 
that  caititr  whom  your  w^orship  overthrew  has  left  Dehind  here,  to 
shift  for  itself  ?  for,  bv  his  scouring  oil  so  hastily,  he  does  not  think 
of  ever  returning  for  nim :  and,  b^  my  beard,  the  beast  is  a  special 
one."  "  It  is  not  my  onstom,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  to  plunder  those 
whom  I  overcome,  nor  is  it  the  usage  of  chivalry  to  take  from  the 
vanriuished  their  horses,  and  leave  them  on  foot,  unless  the  victor  had 
lost  nis  own  in  the  connict ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  lawful  to  take  that  of 
the  enemy,  as  faurly  won  in  battle.  Therefore.  Sancho,  leave  this 
horse,  or  ass»  or  whatever  thou  wilt  have  it  to  be ;  for  when  we  are 
gnoe,  Mb  Ofwaor  will  letom  for  him."  "  God  knows  whether  it  were 
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best  for  me  to  take  him,"  replied  Sancho,  "  or  at  least  to  exchange 
him  for  mine,  which^  methinks,  is  not  so  good.  Verily,  the  laws  of 
6tsMij  are  verj  strict  if  they  do  even  allofr  the  swopping  of  one  ass 
for  another;  hat  I  would  fain  know  whether  I  might  exchange  fomi- 
tnre,  if  I  were  so  inclined."  "  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  that  point." 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  being  a  doubtfuJ  case,  until  better 
information  am  be  had,  I  thiiiL  tbou  mayest  make  the  exchange,  if 
thou  art  in  extreme  want  of  them."  "  So  extreme/'  reptied  Sanoio, 
"that  I  could  not  want  them  more  if  ihey  were  far  my  own  proper 
person."  Thus  authorized,  he  proceeded  to  an  exchange  of  capari- 
sons, and  made  his  own  beast  tnree  narts  in  four  the  better  for  his 
new  famitim.  This  done,  they  hreanSMted  on  the  remains  of  the 
plunder  from  the  sumpter-mule,  and  drank  of  the  water  belonging  to 
the  fulling-mills,  but  witlinut  turning  their  faces  towards  them— such 
was  the  aDhorrence  in  which  they  were  held,  because  of  the  effect 
they  had  produced.  Being  thus  refreshed  and  comforted,  both  in 
bodv  and  mmd,  thefmoonted;  and,  without  determining  upon  what 
road  to  follow,  according  to  the  custom  of  knights-errant,  tney  went 
on  as  Kozinante's  will  directed,  which  was  a  guide  to  his  master  and 
also  to  Dapple,  who  always  followed,  in  love  and  good-fellowship, 
whererer  he  led  the  ym.  They  soon,  however,  tuned  mto  the 
great  road,  which  they  foOowed  at  a  ventmre^  without  forming  any 
plan. 

As  they  were  thus  sauntering  on,  Sancho  said  to  his  master:  "  Sir, 
will  your  worship  be^  pleased  to  indulsre  ine  the  liberty  of  a  word  or 
two  •  for  since  you  imposed  on  me  tnat  harsh  command  of  aQence, 
sundry  things  have  been  rotting  in  my  breast,  and  I  have  one  just  now 
at  my  tongue's  end  that  I  would  not  for  anj^hing  should  miscarry." 
"  Speak,  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  be  brief  in  thy  discourse: 
for  irhn  is  prolix  cannot  he  pleasi^."  "I  say  thiOL  sir,"  answered 
Sam^o,  "  that  for  some  davs  pa^  i  have  been  oonaiaering  how  little 
is  gained  by  wandering  about  in  quest  of  those  adventures  your 
worship  is  seeking  through  these  deserts  and  crossways,  where, 
though  you  should  overcome  and  ac^hieve  the  most  perilous,  there  is 
nohody  to  see  or  know  anything  of  them ;  so  that  tney  must  remain 
in  i)ert)etiial  oblivion,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  worship's  intention  and 
their  deserts.  ^  And  therefore  1  think  it  would  be  more  advisable  for 
us,  with  submission  to  your  better  judgment,  to  serve  some  emperor 
or  other  great  prince  engaged  in  war,  in  wme  serrioe  yonr  worship 
may  dispky  yoor  Talour,  great  strength,  and  superior  understanding : 
which  being  perceived  by  the  lord  we  serve,  he  must  of  course  reward 
each  of  us  according  to  his  merit :  nor  can  you  there  fail  of  meeting 
with  somebody  to  put  your  worship's  exploits  in  writing,  as  a  per- 
petual memonal— I  say  nothing  of  my  own,  hecause  they  mnst  not 
exceed  the  sijuirely  limits ;  though,  I  dare  sav,  if  it  be  the  custom  in 
chivalry  to  pen  the  deeds  of  squires,  mine  will  not  be  forgotten." 

"Thou  sayest  not  amiss,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote:  "but, 
previous  to  this,  it  ia  neoeasary  for  a  knight-errant  to  wander  ahont 
the  world  seeking  advaKtores  by  way  ^  probation;  where,  by  his 
aeln'evements,  he  may  acquire  such  fame  and  renown  that,  when  he 
coiiics  to  the  court  of  some  great  monarch,  he  shall  be  already  known 
by  his  works  ;  and  scarcely  shall  the  boys  see  him  enter  the  gates  of 
tl^e  city,  when  they  all  follow  and  surround  him,  crying  alood,  This  is 
the  'kni^t  of  tM  sun,'  or  of  '  the  aeipeHt»'  or  ot  any  other  device 
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under  which  he  may  have  achieved  ^eat  exploits.  '  This  is  he/  they 
will  say.'  who  overtarew  the  hu^  giant  Brocabruno,  of  mighty  force, 
in  smgle  combat :  he  who  diseodumtod  the  sreat  Mammke  of 
Persia  from  the  long  enchantment  which  held  nim  confinrd  almotl 
nine  hundred  years and  thus  from  mouth  to  mouth  they  sliall  go  on 
blazoning  his  deeds.  At  lenfi^th,  attracted  by  the  bustle  made  by  the 
inhabitants,  youn^  and  old,  the  jdnff  of  that  oonntiy  shall  appear  at 
the  windows  of  his  royal  palafse ;  aiia,  M  soon  as  he  espies  the  knight, 
whom  ho  will  recoj^nise  hy  his  armour  or  by  the  device  on  his  shield, 
he  will  of  course  say :  *  Ho,  there  !  Go  forth,  my  knights,  all  that  are 
at  court,  to  receive  the  dower  of  chivalry,  who  is  aoproaching.'  At 
which  oommand  ther  all  shall  go  forth,  and  the  king  himself,  descend- 
ing half-war  down  toe  ^reat  staircase,  shall  receive  him  with  a  close 
embrace,  salntini?  and  kissing  him ;  then,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he 
shall  conduct  him  to  the  i^^Murtment  of  the  queen,  where  the  kmght 
•haU  find  her  with  the  mfuiia  her  dan^ter,  who  is  so  heantifTd  and 
aeoomidiahed  a  damsel  that  her  equal  cannot  easily  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  known  world  !  It  immediately  follows  that  she  casts  her 
eyes  on  the  knight,  and  he  his  eyes  upon  hers,  each  appearin^r  to  the 
o&er  something  rather  divine  than  human ;  andj  without  knowing 
how,  or  which  way,  they  remain  entangled  in  the  inextricaUe  net  at 
love,  and  are  in  great  perplexity  of  mind,  not  knowing  how  to  con- 
verse and  discover  their  amorous  an^^iish  to  each  other.  He  will 
then,  no  doubt,  be  conducted  to  some  quarter  of  the  palace  richly  fur- 
nidied,  where,  hftfing  taken  off  his  mnoor,  tiiey  will  dothe  him  in  « 
rich  scarlet  mantis :  and  if  he  k>oked  well  in  armour  he  must  look  still 
better  in  ermine.  Night  being  arrived,  he  shall  sup  with  the  king, 
queen,  and  infanta ;  wnen  he  shall  never  take  his  eves  off  the  princess, 
viewiug  her  by  stealth,  and  she  will  do  the  same  by  hini,  with  equal 
esntkm ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  she  is  a  Tery  discieet  damsel.  The 
tables  being  removed,  there  shall  enter  unexpectedly  at  the  hall  door 
a  little  ill-^voured  dwarf,  followed  by  a  brantiful  matron  between 
two  giants,  with  the  proposal  of  a  certain  adventure,  so  contrived  hr 
a  most  ancient  sage  tBsthe  iHio  shall  accomplish  it  shall  be  esteemed 
the  best  knight  in  the  world.  The  kin?  shall  immediately  command 
all  who  are  present  to  prove  their  skill,  and  none  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  it  out  the  stranger  knight,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his 
fame;  at  which  the  infauta  will  be  delighted,  and  esteem  herself 
happy  in  having  placed  her  thoughts  on  so  exalted  an  obiect.  Fortn- 
natNj  it  happens  that  this  king,  or  prince,  or  whatever  ne  be,  is  car- 
rying on  a  bloody  war  with  another  monarch  as  powerful  as  himself ; 
and  the  stran^r  knight^  after  having  been  a  few  days  at  court, 
requests  his  migesty 's  permission  to  serre  him  in  that  war.  The  king 
shall  readily  grant  nis  request,  and  the  knight  sl^dl  most  courteously 
kiss  his  royal  liands  for  the  favour  done  him.  On  that  night  he  shall 
take  leave  of  his  lady  the  infanta  at  the  iron  rails  of  a  garden  adjoin- 
ing to  her  ai)artment,  tlirougli  which  he  has  already  conversed  with 
her  several  times,  by  the  mediation  of  a  fedude  confidante  in  whom 
the  infanta  greatly  trusted.  He  sighs,  she  swoons ;  the  damsel  runs 
for  cold  water,  and  is  very  uneasy  at  the  ajinroaeh  of  the  morning 
light,  and  would  by  no  means  her  lady  should  be  discovered,  for  the 
Ae  of  her  lady's  himoor.  The  infimta  length  comes  to  herself, 
snd  gives  her  snowy  hands  to  the  knight  through  the  rails,  who  kisses 
them  a  thonsud  and  a  thonasad  times  oter,  bedewing  thiem  with  1^ 
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tears.  They  concert  together  how  to  cmnmunicafe  to  each  other 
their  good  or  ill  fortune,  and  the  princess  entreats  him  to  be  absent 
as  short  a  time  as  possible ;  which  he  promiBes  with  many  oaths : 
again  he  kisses  her  nands,  and  they  part  with  so  much  emotion  that 
he  is  nearly  deprived  of  life.  Thence  he  repairs  to  his  chamber, 
throws  himself  on  his  bed.  and  cannot  sleep  for  grief  at  the  senara- 
tion.  He  lises  early  in  the  morning,  and  ooes  to  take  leave  oi  the 
king,  queen,  and  inrantap.  Haying  taken  hialeave  of  the  two  formerjie 
is  told  the  princess  is  indisposed  and  cannot  admit  of  a  visit.  The 
knight  thinks  it  is  for  grief  at  his  departure :  his  heart  is  pierced,  and 
he  IS  veiT  near  giving  manifest  indications  of  his  passion.  The  dam- 
sel confidante  is  present  and  observes  what  na^^ses :  she  informs  her 
lady,  who  receives  the  account  with  tears,  and  tells  her  that  her  chief 
concern  is  that  she  knows  not  the  name  nor  country  of  her  knight, 
and  whether  he  be  of  royal  descent  or  not :  the  damsel  assures  her  he 
is,  since  so  much  courtesy,  politeness,  and  valour,  as  her  knight  is 
endowed  with  cannot  exist  but  in  a  royal  and  exalted  snlqeot.  The 
afficted  princess  is  then  comforted,  and  endeavours  to  compose  her- 
self, that  she  may  not  give  her  parents  cause  of  suspicion ;  and  two 
dayis  after  she  acnin  appears  injpublic.  The  knight  is  now  gone  to 
the  war ;  he  fights,  and  vanquishes  the  king's  enemv  j  takes  many 
cities ;  wins  several  battles ;  returns  to  court ;  sees  nis  lady  at  the 
usual  place  of  interview ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  demand  her 
in  marriage  of  her  father,  in  recompense  of  his  services.  The  king 
does  not  consent  to  give  her  to  him,  not  knowing  who  he  is ;  notwith- 
stuudiu!?  wliich,  either  by  carrying  her  off,  or  by  some  other  means, 
the  infanta  becomes  his  spouse :  and  her  father  afterwards  finds  it  to 
be  a  piece  of  the  greatest  ffood  fortune,  having  ascertained  that  the 
knight  is  son  to  a  valoroos  Idng,  of  I  know  n^  what  kingdom,  nor 
is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  map.  The  father  dies ;  the  innnta 
inhents :  ana,  in  two  words,  the  knight  becomes  a  kin;r.  Then  imme- 
diately follows  the  rewarding  of  his  squire,  and  all  those  who  assisted 
in  his  elevation  to  so  exalted  a  state.  lie  marries  his  squire  to  one  of 
the  infanta's  maids  of  honour,  who  is  doubtless  the  very  confidante  of 
his  amour,  and  daughter  to  one  of  the  chief  dukes." 

"  This  is  what  1  would  be  at,  and  a  clear  stage,"  quoth  Sancho ; 
"  this  1  stick  to,  for  every  tittle  of  this  must  happen  precisely  to  your 
worship,  being  called '  the  knight  of  the  sorrow  ra  figure.'"  «  Doubt 
it  not,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Qmxote :  "  for,  ))y  tnose  very  means 
and  those  very  stens  which  I  have  recounted,  kniglits- errant  do  rise, 
and  have  risen,  to  ne  kuights  and  emy)erors.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  look  out  aud  lind  what  kiug  of  the  Christians  or  of  the 
pagans  is  at  war,  and  has  a  beautiful  daughter — but  there  is  time 
enough  to  think  of  this ;  for,  as  I  told  thee,  we  must  procure  renown 
elsewhere  before  we  repair  to  court.  Besides,  there  is  yet  nnofher 
diiticulty ;  for.  if  a  king  were  found  who  is  at  war  and  has  a  handsome 
daughter,  and  I  had  acquired  incredible  fiune  throughout  the  whole 
universe,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made  appear  that  I  am  of  the 
lineage  of  kings,  or  even  second  cousin  to  an  emperor :  for  the  king 
will  not  give  me  his  daughter  to  wife  until  he  is  tirst  very  well  assurea 
that  I  am  such,  however  my  renowned  actions  mi^lit  deserve  it. 
Throogh  this  defect,  therefore,  I  am  afraid  I  shtJl  lose  that  which 
my  arm  has  richly  deserved.  It  is  true,  indeed,  I  am  a  gentleman  of 
an  ancient  family,  possessed  of  property  aud  a  title  to  the  Kwrenge 
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of  the  five  hnndred  Sneldos  ;•  and  perhaps  thn  sn^ro  who  writes  my 
history  may  throw  such  hght  upon  kiv  kindred  and  genealogy  that  i 
may  be  foimd  the  fifth  or  sixth  in  aeeeent  from  a  kin^.  For  thon 
must  know,  Sancho,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  linmges  m  tiie  worid. 
Some  there  are  who  derive  their  pediirree  from  princes  and  monarehs, 
whom  time  has  gradually  reduced  until  they  have  ended  in  a  point, 
Uke  a  pyramid :  others  have  had  a  low  origin,  and  have  risen  bf 
degrees,  until  they  have  become  great  lords.  So  that  the  differenoe 
B,  that  some  have  been  what  they  now  are  not,  and  others  arc  now 
what  they  were  not  before  ;  and  who  knows  but  I  may  bo  one  of  the 
former,  and  that,  upon  examination,  my  origin  may  be  found  to  have 
been  great  and  glorious ;  with  whicm  the  king,  my  fiiture  father-in- 
law,  on^ht  to  be  satisfied ;  and,  if  he  should  not  be  satisfied,  the 
infanta  is  to  be  so  in  love  with  me  that,  in  spite  of  her  father, 
she  is  to  receive  me  for  her  lord  and  hnsbjind,  even  thoui^h  she  knew 
lie  to  he  the  son  of  a  water-carrier ;  and.  in  case  she  should  not.  then 
is  the  time  to  take  her  away  by  force,  ana  convev  her  whither  1  please: 
there  to  remain  nntii  time  or  death  pot  a  period  to  the  displeamire  ot 
her  parents." 

"Here,"  said  Sanchow  "comes  in  properly  what  some  naughty 
people  say, '  Neirer  stand  begging  Ibr  that  which  yoa  have  the  power 

to  take  :*  though  this  other  ia  nearer  to  the  purpose  *  A  leap  from  a 
hed^^e  is  better  than  the  prayer  of  a  bishop.'  1  say  this,  because  if 
my  lord  ihe  king,  your  worship's  father-in-law,  should  not  voueiisafe 
io  yield  nnto  yon  my  lady  the  infanta,  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  as 
yonr  worship  sayi,  out  to  steal  and  carry  her  otf.  But  tlie  mischief 
is,  that  while  ]ieace  is  mnkini?,  and  before  yon  can  enjoy  the  kingdom 
quietly,  the  poor  squire  may  go  whistle  for  his  reward;  unless  the 
go-between  damsel,  who  is  to  be  his  wife,  ^oes  off  with  the  infanta^ 
nd  he  shares  his  misfortune  with  her,  until  it  shall  please  Heaven  to 
ordain  otherwise ;  for  I  believe  his  master  may  unmediately  give  her 
to  him  for  his  lawful  spouse."  **  On  that  thon  mayest  rely,"  said 
Don  Quixote.  "  Since  it  is  so,"  answered  iSancho,  "  we  have  onlr 
to  commend  ourselves  to  God,  and  let  things  take  their  course. 
**  Heaven  grant  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  as  T  desire  and  thou 
needest,  and  let  him  be  wretched  who  thinks  liimself  so."  "  Let 
him,  in  God's  name,"  said  Sancho ;  *'  for  I  am  an  old  Christian,  and 
that  is  enough  to  qualify  me  to  be  an  earl."  "  Ay,  and  more  than 
enough,"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  and  even  if  thon  wm  not  so,it  wonld 
be  immaterial;  for  I,  being  a  king,  can  easily  bestow  n(4nlity  on  thee, 
without  either  purchase  or  service  on  thy  part ;  and,  in  creating  thee 
an  earL  thou  art  a  gentleman,  of  course.'  And,  say  w  hat  they  will,  in 
ffood  faith,  they  must  style  thee  *  your  lordship,'  however,  unwil- 
fiiigly."  Do  you  think,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  I  should  not  know  how 
to  give  authority  to  the  india-nity  ?"  "  Dignitv,  von  should  say,  and 
not  indignity,"  said  his  master.  "  So  let  it  bc,^'  answered  Sancho 
Panza.  "  I  say,  I  should  do  well  enough  with  it ;  for  I  assure  you 
I WM  onee  beaicUe  of  a  company,  and  the  beadle's  gown  became  me 

*  "  The  Spaniards  of  old  paid  a  tribute  of  five  hundred  siieldos,  or  pieccf 
of  coin,  to  the  Moors,  until  they  were  delivered  from  thia  imposition  by  th« 
gallantry  of  the  gentlemen,  or  people  of  rank  :  from  wliich  exploit  a  OastiUan 
of  tunily  used  to  ozpreM  the  nobuity  and  worth  of  his  mtnctixmhymjiag 
bswM'flithevsvtDgsofthasiiakios.'  "-^molUtL 
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so  well,  that  I  had  a  presence  fit  to  be  warden  of  the  same  coiiipimy : 
what  wen  will  it  be  when  I  am  airayed  in  a  dnke's  robe,  all  shining 
witii  gold  and  pearls,  like  a  foroign  count  ?  I  am  of  opinion  folka  wiu 
oome  a  hundred  leagues  fa  see  me."  "  Thou  wilt  make  a  goodly 
appearance,  indeed,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trim  thy  beard  a  little  oftener :  for  it  is  so  rough  and  matted  that,  if 
thou  shavest  not  everv  other  aay  at  least,  what  thou  art  will  be  seen 
at  tilt;  distance  of  a  oow-shot.''  "  Why,"  said  Saneho,  "  it  is  but 
taking  a  barber  into  the  house,  and  giving  him  a  salary  :  and.  if  there 
be  occasion,  I  will  make  him  follow  me  like  a  geutleman  of  tlie  horse 
to  a  grandee."  "  How  earnest  thou  to  know,"  abnumded  Don  Qnizote. 
**  that  grandees  have  their  gentlemen  of  the  hone  to  follow  toem  ?  ** 
*'  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Saneho :  "  some  yeai*s  ago  I  was  near  the 
court  for  a  month,  and  I  often  saw  a  very  little  geutleman  riding 
about,  who,  they  said,  was  a  very  great  lord ;  and  behind  him  I 
noticed  a  man  on  horseback,  turning  about  as  he  turned,  so  that  one 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  his  tail.  I  asked  why  that  man  did 
not  ride  by  the  side  of  the  other,  but  kept  nlwavs  behind  him 't  They 
answered  me  that  it  was  his  gentleman  of  the  liorse,  and  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  noblemen  to  be  followed  br  them :  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I  have  never  forgotten  it."  **  Tnoa  art  in  the  right,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  and  in  the  same  manner  thou  mayest  carry  about  thy 
bai  ber ;  for  all  customs  do  not  arise  together,  nor  were  they  invented 
at  once ;  and  thou  mayest  be  the  first  earl  who  carried  about  bis 
barber  after  him :  and  indeed  it  is  a  higher  trust  to  dress  the  beard 
than  to  saddle  a  horse."  "  Leave  the  business  of  the  barber  to  me," 
said  Saneho  :  "  and  let  it  be  vour  worship's  care  to  become  a  king, 
and  to  make  me  an  earl.  So  it  shall  be,"  answered  Don 
Quixote :  and  raunng  his  eyes,  he  saw— what  will  be  told  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXTT. 

Mow  Do*  QwigoU  Ml  at  UheHif  sevmU  m^hrlmnaU  pentmt,  who,  nnuh 
againd  their  wUl,  wtr*  being  eonujfed  where  thejf  had  no  with  to  go. 

Cjd  Ham£t  Ben  Engeli,  the  Arabian  and  Manchegan  author, 
relates  in  this  most  grave,  lofty,  accorate,  delightful,  and  ingenious 

history,  that  after  the  conversation  which  passed  between  the  faftioiis 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  and  Saneho  ranza  his  squire,  given  at 
the  cud  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  Don  Quixote  raised  his  eyes,  and 
saw  approaehiug  in  the  same  road  about  a  dozen  men  on  foot, 
strung  like  beads,  by  the  necks,  m  a  great  iron  chain,  and  all  hand- 
cuffed. There  eaiTie  also  with  t  hem  two  men  on  horseback,  and  two  on 
foot ;  those  on  horseback  were  armed  with  firelocks,  and  Ihose  on  foot 
with  pikes  and  swords.  As  soon  as  Saneho  Panza  saw  them,  he  said: 
'*  This  is  a  chain  of  gallev-slaTes,  persons  forced  by  the  king  to  serve 
in  the  galleys."  "  How !  forcedl  do  you  say  ?  "  quoth  Don  Quixote : 
*'  is  it  possible  the  king  should  force  anybody  ?  "  "I  said  not  so," 
answered  Saneho  i    but  that  they  were  persons  who  for  their  crimes 
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are  rondemnnd  by  law  to  tlie  galleys,  where  they  are  forced  to  serve 
the  kmg."  "  lu  truth,  then."  replied  Don  Quixote,  "thciie  people 
are  conveyed  by  force,  ana  not  voluntarily  ? "  *'  So  it  is,  *  said 
Sancho.  "Then,"  saia  his  master,  "here  the  execution  of  my 
office  beprins,  which  is  to  defeat  violence,  and  to  succour  and  relieve 
the  wretched."  "  Consider,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  justice— which 
is  the  king  himself— does  no  violence  to  such  persons:  he  only 
punishes  tfiem  for  their  orimes." 

By  this  time  the  chain  of  galley-slaves  had  reached  them,  and  Don 
Quixote  in  most  courteous  terms  desired  the  guard  to  bo  pieced  to 
inform  him  of  the  cause  or  causes  for  wliieh  they  condii"tc(I  those 
persons  in  that  manner.  One  of  the  guards  on  horseback  iiuswered 
that  they  were  slaves  belonging  to  his  majesty,  and  on  their  way  to  the 

fn]\c\s ;  wliich  was  all  he  iuid  to  say,  nor  was  there  anything  more  to 
now,  "Nevertheless,"  replied  D(m  Quixote^  "1  should  be  glad  to 
be  informed,  by  each  of  them  individually,  oi  the  cause  of  his  mis- 
fortune/'  To  this  he  added  such  courteous  expressions,  entreating 
the  information  lie  desired,  that  the  other  horseman  said:  "Though 
we  have  here  the  record  and  certificate  of  each  of  these  worthies,  tliis 
is  no  time  to  produce  and  read  them.  Draw  near,  sir,  and  make  your 
inquiry  of  themselves  ;  they  may  inform  you,  if  t  hey  please ;  mid  no 
doubt  they  will,  for  ihey  are  such  as  take  a  plcjisure  in  acting  and 
relating  rogueries."  With  this  leave,  which  Don  Quixote  would  have 
taken,  had  it  not  been  given,  he  went  up  to  them,  and  demanded  of 
the  first  for  what  offence  oe  marched  in  such  evil  plight?  He 
answered  that  it  was  for  being  in  love.  "  For  that  alone  r  "  replied 
Don  Quixote;  "if  people  aie  sent  to  the  galleys  for  being  in  love,  I 
mi^rht  long  since  have  neen  rowing  in  them  myself."  "  It  was  not 
such  love  as  your  worship  imagiues,"  said  the  galley-slave.  "Mine 
was  a  strong  affection  for  a  basket  of  fine  linen,  which  1  embraced  so 
doBely,  that,  if  justice  had  not  taken  it  from  me  by  force,  I  should  not 
have  parted  with  it  by  my  ov.-ri  goodwill  even  to  this  present  il  ly.  T 
was  taken  in  the  fiict,  so  theie  wjis  no  opportunity  for  the  torture ; 
the  process  was  short;  they  accommodiU.ed  my  shoulders  with  a 
hundred  lashes,  and  as  a  further  kindness,  have  sent  me  for  three 
years  to  the  Gurapas,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it."  **  What  are  the 
Gurapas  ? "  quot  n  Don  Quixote.  "  The  Gurapas  are  galleys," 
answered  the  convict,  who  was  a  young  man  about  twenty-four  years 
of  'dse,  bom,  as  he  said,  at  Picdrahita.  Don  Quixote  put  the  same 
quesi  ion  to  the  second,  who  returned  no  answer,  lie  was  so  melancholy 
and  dejected;  but  the  first  answered  for  him,  and  said:  "This  gentle- 
man goes  for  being  a  canary-bird— I  mean,  for  being  a  musician  and  a 
singer."  "How  so  P"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "  are  men  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  Ixnng  musicians  and  shigera?"  "  Tes  sir,"  replied  the 
slave  ;  "  for  there  is  nothing  worse  than  to  sing  in  an  agony.  "Nay,** 
said  Don  QuixfftCj  "  I  have  heard  sav,  '  Who  sin^s  in  gnef,  procures 
relief.' "  "  This  is  the  very  reverse,^'  said  the  slave ;  for  here,  he 
who  sings  once,  weeps  all  his  life  after."  "  I  do  not  understand  that," 
said  Don  Quixote.  One  of  the  guards  said  to  him :  "  Signor  cavalier, 
to  sing  in  an  a|2:ony  means,  in  the  cant  of  these  rogues,  to  coiifi^ss  upon 
the  rack.  This  offender  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  eoiifesscd  his 
crime,  which  was  that  of  being  aQuatrero,  that  is,  a  stealer  of  cattle ; 
and  because  he  confessed,  he  is  sentenced  for  six  years  to  the  galleys, 
betides  two  hundred  lashes  he  has  already  received  on  the  shoulders. 
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Ho  is  alv'Rvs  prnsivp  and  sad,  because  aJl  tlie  other  mnnies  abuse, 
vilily,  lloutj  aiid  (itvspisc  iiiui  I'ur  coiii'essiiig,  and  not  having  had  the 
oouragre  to  say  ;  for,  saj  they.  No  does  not  contain  more  letters 
than  Aye ;  and  think  it  Inekj,  wnen  it  so  happens  that  a  man's  life 
or  death  depomls  upon  his  own  toniruc,  and  not  upon  proofs  and 
witnesses;  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  they  are  in  the  risrht."  "And 
80  I  think,"  answered  Don  Quixote :  who,  pu4>6in^  on  to  the  thhrd, 
interrogated  him  as  he  had  done  the  others.  He  answered  Tery 
readily,  and  with  m\\o]\  indifference,  **  1  am  also  going  to  their  ladv- 
shins  the  (lurapns  for  live  years,  merely  for  want  of  ten  dneats."  *  I 
will  give  twenty,  with  ail  my  heart,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "to  redeem 
yon  nrom  this  misery."  "  That."  said  the  connct,  "  is  like  having 
money  at  sea,  where,  though  ayin^  with  hunger,  nothing  can  be 
bought  with  it.  I  say  this,  because  if  I  liad  been  possessed  m  time  of 
ihose  twenty  ducats  you  now  offer  me,  I  would  have  so  prreased  the 
derk's  pen  and  sharpened  my  advocate's  wit,  that  i  would  liave  been 
t^s  day  upon  the  market-place  of  Zocodover,  in  Toledo  *  and  not 
upon  tins  road,  coupled  and  dragged  like  a  honnd :  bat  Qod  is  great ; 
patience  and— that  is  enough." 
Don  Quixote  passed  on  to  the  fourth,  who  was  a  man  of  yenerable 

Sect,  witii  a  white  beard  reaohiiig  below  his  breast ;  who,  being 
ed  the  cause  of  his  coming,  began  to  weep,  and  answered  not 
a  word;  but  the  fifth  lent  him  a  ton  sue,  and  said:  "This  honest 
gentleman  poes  tor  four  years  to  the  galleys,  after  havinir  appeared  in 
ihe  usual  proce^ion.  pompously  apparelled  and  mounted.'^  "Tiiat 
is,  I  suppose,"  said  Sancho,  put  to  oublic  shame?"  "Right" 
replied  tlie  slave ;  "and  the  offence  for  \^  iiich  he  suffered  this  punish- 
ment was  his  havinj?  been  a  broker  of  the  ear,  yea,  and  even  of  the 
whole  body.  In  fact^  1  mean  to  say  that  this  gentleman  goes  for 
pimping)  and  ezercisuiff  the  trade  of  a  conjuror."  "Had  it  beea 
merely  for  pimping,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  he  had  deserved  not  to  row, 
but  to  be  commander  of  ih^  jralleys ;  for  tlie  f>ftice  of  pimp  is  no  lig^ht 
concern,  but  an  avocation  requirin*?  discretion,  and  very  necessary  in 
a  well-regulated  couinionweaith.  None  but  bueh  as  are, well-born 
ou^ht  to  exercise  it ;  in  truth,  it  should  have  it^s  inspectors  and  oomp- 
tnjllers,  as  there  are  of  other  offices,  limited  to  a  certain  appointed 
number,  like  exchange-brf>kers ;  by  which  means  many  evib  would 
be  prevented,  which  now  happen  because  this  olhc«  is  performed  only 
by  Toolish  and  ignoiaat  persons ;  snch  as  siUjr  waiting-women,  pages, 
and  buffoons,  without  age  or  experience,  who,  in  the  greatest  exigency, 
and  when  there  is  occasion  for  the  utmost  address,  suffer  the  morsel 
to  free/o  liet\v(HMi  the  lingers  and  the  nioutli,  and  scarce  know  which 
is  their  right  hand.  1  could  go  on,  and  as.sign  the  reasons  why  it 
would  be  expedient  to  make  a  proper  choice  in  filling  an  office  of  siudi 
importance  to  the  state ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it.  I  may,  one 
day  or  other,  lay  this  matter  before  those  who  can  provide  a  remedy. 
At  present  I  only  say  that  the  concern  1  felt  at  seeing  those  grey 
hairs  and  that  Tenerable  countenanoe  in  so  mnch  distress  for  pimping. 
B  entirely  lemored  by  Ids  additional  oharaoter  of  a  wizard;  tho^i^  I 

•  Such  malefactors  as  in  England  were  formerly  set  in  tho  pillory,  in 
Spain  were  carried  about  in  a  particular  habit,  mountod  on  an  nns.  with 
their  face  to  the  tail ;  the  orier  going  before  and  proolaiming  their 
crime. 
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ireD  know  tiiere  are  no  sorcenes  in  the  world  which  can  affect  and 

force  the  will,  as  some  foolish  people  imacrinc;  for  our  will  is  free, 
and  no  herb  nor  charm  can  compel  it ;  f  IkhiizIi  so?ne  silly  wonicu  ana 
crafty  knaves  are  wont,  by  certaiu  mixtures  and  poisons,  to  turn  the 
brain,  under  the  i)retence  that  they  have  power  to  excite  lore;  lMit| 
aa  I  said  before,  it  is  impossible  to  force  the  will"  "  Very  true, 
said  tlie  old  man ;  "  and,  nideed,  sir,  as  to  beinff  a  wizard  I  am  not 
|ruilty ;  as  for  being  a  pimp.  I  cannot  deny  it :  out  I  never  thought 
UMre  waa  any  harm  in  it,  tor  all  my  intention  was  that  the  world 
dionld  divert  themselves,  and  li?e  in  peace  and  quiet  without  quaneb 
or  troubles.  But,  alas!  these  irood  motives  could  not  save  me  from 
gointr  whi'iioe  1  have  no  hope  of  returning,  burdened  as  I  jun  with 
years,  mid  so  troubled  witii  an  afiHiction  which  leaves  me  not  a 
Biome&fa  repose."  Here  he  began  to  we^,  as  before :  and  fianoho 
was  so  moved  with  compassion,  thai  be  drew  fitom  bia  boaom  a  real, 
and  ^ve  it  to  liiifi  in  charity. 

Don  Quixote  went  on,  and  demanded  of  another  what  his  offence 
was,  who  answered,  not  with  less,  bat  mnob  more,  alacritv  than  the 
former :  "  1  am  goini?  for  making  a  little  too  free  with  two  sne  cousins- 
german  of  mine,  and  with  two  other  cousins-german  not  mine.  In 
short,  1  carried  the  jest  so  far  with  them  all,  that  the  result  of  it  was 
the  increasing  of  kindred  so  intricately  that  no  casuist  can  make  it 
out  The  whole  was  proved  upon  me,  and  1  had  neither  friends  nor 
money :  my  windpipe  was  in  the  utmost  danger ;  1  was  sentenced  to 
the  galleys  for  six  years.  I  submit — it  is  the  punishment  of  my  fault. 
1  am  >;oung ;  lile  may  last,  and  time  brings  everything  about.  If  your 
worship  has  anything  about  yon  torelieye  us  poor  wretohes,  God  wiU 
vepay  you  in  heaven,  imd  we  will  make  it  the  i)usiness  of  our  prayers 
to  oeseech  Him  that  yonr  worship's  life  and  health  maybe  as  long  and 
prosperous  as  your  tjoodly  presence  deserves."  This  ec^nvift  w;is  in 
the  habit  of  a  st  udent ;  and  one  of  the  guai'ds  said  lie  wim  a  great 
qpeaker  and  a  very  pretty  sdiolar. 

Beliind  all  these  came  a  roan  about  thirtv  years  of  age.  of  a  goodly 
aspect,  only  that  his  eyes  looked  at  each  other.  He  was  bound  some- 
what differently  from  the  rest,  for  he  had  a  chain  to  his  leg,  so  long 
that  it  was  fiMtened  round  his  middle,  and  two  ooUars  about  his  neok, 
one  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  chain,  and  the  other,  oalled  a  kee|»> 
friend,  or  friend's-fwjt,  had  two  straight  irons  which  came  dovni  from 
it  to  his  waist,  at  the  ends  of  which  were  fixed  two  manacles,  wherein 
bis  hands  were  secured  with  a  huge  padlock ;  insomuch  that  he  cuuid 
neither  lift  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  nor  bend  down  bis  bead  to  bis 
bands.  Don  Quixote  asked  why  this  man  was  fettered  so  much  more 
than  the  rest.  The  guard  answered,  because  he  alone  had  committed 
more  crimes  than  ail  the  rest  together :  and  that  he  was  so  bold  and 
desperate  a  Tillsm  that,  although  shackled  in  that  manner,  they  were 
not  secure  of  him,  but  were  still  afraid  he  would  make  his  escape. 
"  What  kind  of  vilhinies has  he  committed."  said  Don  ^)uixotc,  "that 
have  deserved  no  trreater  nunishment  than  being  sent  to  the  galleys 
**  He  goes  for  ten  years, '  said  the  guard,  "  which  is  a  kind  of  civil 
death.  You  need  only  to  be  told  that  this  honest  gentleman  is  t  he 
famous  Gine5  de  Passamonte,  aliens  Ginesillo  de  Parapilla."  "  Fair 
and  softly,  sitrnor  ctmimissary,"  interrupted  the  slave:  "let  us  not 
•  now  be  spinning  out  names  and  surnames.  Gines  is  my  name,  and 
Bot  Gineailio;  and  Passamonte  is  the  name  of  my  &mdy,  and  not 
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Purapilla,  as  you  say.  Let  tvearj  one  turn  himself  round,  and  look  tft 
homo,  and  he  will  find  enough  to  do."  "  Speak  with  less  insolence, 
sir  thief-above-measure,"  replied  the  commissary,  "  unless  you  would 
oblige  me  to  silence  you  to  your  sorrow."  "  You  may  see,"  answered 
the  slave,  "  that  man  goeth  as  God  pleaseth :  but  somebody  may 
learn  one  day  whether  my  name  is  Ginesillo  de  Parapilla,  or  no.  * 
"Are  you  not  so  called,  Ivins^  rascal?"  said  the  guard.  "YeSj** 
answered  Gines ;  "but  I  will  make  them  cease  callins^  me  so,  or 
ilea  them  where  I  care  not  at  present  to  say.  Signor  cavalier/'  con- 
tinued he,  "  if  yon  have  anything  to  give  us,  let  us  have  it  now,  and 
Heaven  be  with  you,  for  you  tire  us  with  inquirinsr  so  much  after 
other  men's  lives.  If  you  would  know  mine,  I  am  Gines  de  Passa- 
monte,  whose  lite  is  wntten  bj  these  very  fingers."  "  He  s&^s  true," 
said  the  commissary ;  "for  he  himself  has  written  his  own  history  as 
well  as  heart  could  wish,  and  has  left  the  book  in  prison  pawned  for 
two  hundred  reals."  "  Av,  and  I  intend  to  redeem  it,"  said  Gines, 
"if  it  lay  for  two  hundred  ducats."  "What!  is  it  so  good?"  said 
Don  Qu  ixote.  **  So  good,"  answered  Gines, "  that  woe  be  to  Latarillo 
de  Tormes,  and  to  all  that  have  written  or  shall  write  in  that  way, 
"VVliat  1  can  aflBrm  is  that  it  relates  truths,  and  truths  so  ingenious  and 
entertaining  that  no  fictions  can  equal  them."  "  What  is  tlie  title  of 
your  book  ?  "  demanded  Don  Uuixote.    "  The  Life  of  Gines  de  Passa- 


Quixote.  *  How  can  it  be  finished  ?"  answered  he,  "  since  my  life  is 
not  yet  finished  ?  What  is  written  relates  everything  from  my  crndle 
to  the  moment  of  being  sent  this  last  time  to  the  galleys."  "  Then 
you  have  been  there  before  f"  said  Don  Quixote.  "Four  years,  the 
other  time,"  replied  Gines,  "to  ser\-e  God  and  the  king;  and  I  know 
already  the  relish  of  the  biscuit  and  lash  :  nor  does  it  grieve  me  much 
to  go  to  them  again,  since  1  shall  there  have  an  opportunity  of 
finishing  my  book-  for  I  have  a  great  mauy  thinjrs  to  say,  and  m  the 
galleys  of  Spain  there  is  leisure  enough;  thou^rh  1  shall  not  want 
much  for  what  I  have  to  write,  because  I  have  it  by  heart."  "  You 
seem  to  be  an  ingenious  fellow,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "And  an 
unfortunate  one,"  answered  Gines ;  "  but  misfortunes  alwavs  per- 
secute genins."  *'  Persecute  villanj/'  said  the  commissary.  ''^I  have 
already  desired  you,  Signor  Commissary^"  answered  Passamonte,  "to 
go  fair  and  softly;  for  your  superiors  aid  not  give  you  that  staff  to 
misuse  us  poor  wretches  here,  out  to  conduct  us  whither  his  Majesty 

commands.   Now  by  the  life  of  I  sav  no  niorc ;  but  the  spots 

which  were  contracted  in  the  inn  mav  perbaps  one  day  come  out  in 
the  bucking;  and  let  every  one  hold  his  toii^nie,  live  well,  nnd  speak 
better.    No\v  let  us  march  on,  for  wo  have  had  enourrh  of  this." 

The  commissary  lifted  up  his  staff  to  strike  Passamonte,  in  return 
for  his  threats;  but  Don  Quixote  interposed,  and  desired  that  he 
would  not  ill-treat  him,  since  it  was  but  fair  that  he  who  had  his 
hands  so  tied  up  should  have  his  tongue  a  little  at  libertv.  Then 
turning  about  to  the  whole  string,  he  said:  "From  all  you  have  told 
me,  dearest  brethren!  I  clearly  gather  that,  although  it  be  only  the 
punishment  of  your  crimes,  you  do  not  much  relish  what  you  are  to 
sutler,  and  that  you  fi:o  to  it  with  ill-will,  and  much  as^aiust  your  incli- 
nation ;  and  that,  pronably,  the  pusillanimity  of  him  M  ho  was  put  to  the 
torture,  this  man  s  want  of  money,  and  the  other's  want  of  friends, 
and,  in  short,  the  biassed  sentence  of  the  judge,  may  have  bm  tibe 


And  is  it  finished  ? "  quoth  Don 
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mate  of  yotir  not  meeting  with  that  justice  to  which  you  haye  aright. 

Now  this  l)(>iiiir  the  riise,  as  I  am  strnnLrly  persuaded  it  is,  my  mind 

Srompts  and  even  eompels  rne  to  manifest  in  vou  the  purpose  for  wliirh 
Leaveu  caat  me  into  the  world,  and  ordainea  me  to  profess  the  order 
of  chiTalry,  which  I  do  profess,  and  the  vow  I  thereby  made  to  snooomr 
the  needy,  and  those  oppressed  by  the  powerful.  Conscious,  however, 
that  it  is  the  i)art  of  prudence  not  to  do  by  force  that  which  niav  be 
done  by  fair  means,  I  will  entreat  these  erenticmen,  your  fjuard  and  the 
commissary,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  loose  and  let  vou  jro  in  peace, 
since  there  are  people  cnons:h  to  serve  the  king  from  oetter  motives  : 
for  it  «eerMS  to  mc  a  hard  case  to  make  slaves  of  those  whom  God  ana 
nature  nuide  free.  Besides,  arentlemen  *ruards,"  added  Don  Quixote, 
*'  these  poor  men  have  (X)mmitted  no  olieuce  against  you :  let  every 
one  answer  for  his  sms  in  the  other  world :  there  is  a  God  in  heaven 
who  fails  not  to  chastise  the  wicked,  and  to  reward  the  good ;  neither 
d')Oi  it  become  honourable  men  to  be  the  executioners  of  others,  when 
they  have  no  mterest  in  the  matter.  I  request  this  of  you  in  a  calm 
and  gentle  manner,  that  1  may  have  cause  to  tliauk  you  for  your  com- 
pliance ;  but,  if  3ron  do  it  not  willindv,  this  lance  and  this  sword,  with 
the  vigour  of  my  arm,  shall  conipei  you  to  it."  "Hiis  is  pleasant 
fooling,"  answered  the  commissary.  "An  admirable  conceit  he  hfis 
hit  upon  at  last !  He  would  have  us  let  the  king's  prisoners  go — as 
if  we  had  authority  to  set  them  free,  or  he  to  command  ns  to  do  it! 
Go  on  your  way.  signor,  and  adjust  the  basin  on  your  noddl^  and  do 
not  go  feelina:  about  for  tliree  lei^  to  a  cat."  "You  are  a  cat,  and  a 
rat,  and  a  rascal  to  boot  1 "  answered  Don  Quixote  :  and  thereupon, 
with  a  word  and  a  blow,  he  attacked  him  so  suddenly,  that,  before  he 
ooold  stand  upon  his  defence,  he  threw  him  to  the  ground,  much 
woun'Ied  with  a  thnist  of  the  lance;  and  it  happened,  luckily  for  Don 
Quixote,  that  this  was  one  of  the  two  who  carried  firelocks.  The  rest 
of  the  guards  were  astonished  and  confounded  at  the  unexpected 
encounter :  bnt,  recoTering  themsetres,  he  on  hotseback  drew  his 
•word,  and  those  on  foot  took  their  javelins,  and  advanced  upon  Don 
Quixote,  who  waited  for  them  with  much  calmness;  and  doubtless  it 
had  gone  ill  with  him  if  the  galley-slaves  had  not  seized  the  opportu- 
nity now  offered  to  them  of  recovering  their  liberty,  by  breakmg  the 
cli  iiii  by  which  they  were  linked  together.  The  oonfusion  was  such 
that  the  guards,  now  endeavouring  t^  prevent  the  slaves  from  getting 
loose,  .m  l  now  enciraging  with  Don  Quixote^  did  nothing  to  any  pur- 
pose, bauclio,  for  his  part,  assisted  in  releasmg  Gines  de  Passamonte, 
who  was  the  first  that  leaped  free  and  unfettered  upon  the  plain ;  and, 
attacking  the  fallen  commissary,  he  took  away  his  sword  and  his  gun, 
which,  by  levelling  first  at  one  and  then  at  another,  without  discharg- 
ing it,  he  cleared  the  field  of  ail  the  guard,  who  fled  no  less  from 
Passamonte's  gun  than  from  the  shower  of  stones  which  the  slaves, 
now  at  liberty,  ponred  upon  them. 

Sanclio  was  much  grieved  at  what  had  happened,  from  an  appreliCn- 
sion  that  the  fugitives  would  give  notice  of^  the  fact  to  the  holy  bro- 
therhood, who,  upon  ring  of  bell,  would  sallv  out  in  quest  of  the 
delinqaenta.  These  fears  he  communicated  to  nis  master,  and  begged 
of  him  to  be  gone  immediately,  and  take  shelter  amoni;  the  trees  and 
rocks  of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  "  It  is  well,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
*'  hut  I  know  what  is  the  first  expedient  to  be  done."  Then,  having 
called  all  the  slaves  together,  who  were  in  disoidfir,  after  having 
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stripped  the  eomiiUBsary  to  his  bufT,  they  gathered  aronnd  him  to 
know  his  pleasure ;  when  he  tims  addressed  them  :  "To  be  grateful 
for  beuetiu  received  is  natural  to  persons  well  bom :  and  one  oi'  the 
imt  which  most  offendeth  God  is  in^prstitnde.  This  1  say,  gentlemen, 
hecBUseypa  already  kiKjw,  by  manifest  experience^  the  benefit  you 
have  received  at  mv  hands ;  in  return  for  which,  it  is  my  desire  tnat, 
be^arin^;:  with  you  ifiis  chain,  which  I  have  taken  from  your  necks,  you 
immediately  go  lo  tiie  city  of  Toboso,  and  there  present  yourselves 
before  tiie  Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  teU  her  that  her  knight  of 
the  sorrowful  figure  sends  you  to  present  his  service  to  her;  and 
recount  to  her  every  circumstance  of  this  memorable  adventure,  to  the 
point  of  restoring  you  to  your  wished-for  liberty :  this  done,  you  maj 
go  irhererer  good  fortune  may  lead  joa." 

Qines  de  rassamonte  answered  for  them  all,  and  said :  "  What 
your  worship  commands  us,  noble  sir,  and  our  deliverer,  is  of  all 
impossibilities  the  most  impossible  to  be  complied  with  :  for  we  dare 
not  be  seen  together  on  the  road,  but  must  go  separate,  each  man  by 
himself,  and  endeavour  to  hide  ourselves  in  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth  from  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  will  doubtless  be  out  in  quest 
of  us.  What  your  worship  may  and  ouf^ht  to  do  is  to  change  this 
service  and  duty  to^  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  into  a  certain 
number  of  Ave  Marias  and  Caredos,  which  we  will  say  for  yoor  wor- 
ship's success ;  snd  this  is  what  we  may  do,  by  day  or  oy  night,  flyinf 
or  reposinir,  in  peace  or  in  war;  but  to  think  that  we  will  now  return 
to  nur  ciiaius,  and  put  ourselves  on  our  way  to  Toboso,  is  to  imagine 
it  already  ui^ht,  whereas  it  is  uot  yet  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning :  and 
to  expect  this  from  us  is  to  expect  pears  from  an  elm4ree."  "1  tow, 
then  f "  quoth  Don  Quixote,  in  a  rage,  "  Don  son  of  a  strumpet,  Don 
Ginesillo  de  Parapilla,  or  wnatever  you  call  yourself,  that  you  alone 
shall  go  with  your  tad  between  your  legs,  and  tiie  whole  chain  upon 
your  back ! "  Passamonte,  who  was  not  over  passive,  seeing  himktf 
thus  treated,  and  bein^  aware  that  Don  Quixote,  from  whti  he  had 
just  done,  was  not  in  his  right  senses,  gave  a  si^nnl  to  his  comrades, 
upon  which  iltey  all  retired  a  few  paces,  and  tlu  ii  began  to  rain  such 
a  shower  of  stones  upou  Don  Quixote,  thai  he  could  not  contrive  to 
cover  himself  with  his  buckler ;  and  poor  Roainante  cared  no  more  for 
the  spur  than  if  he  had  been  made  of  brass.  Sancho  got  behind  his 
ass,  and  thereby  sheltered  himself  from  the  hailstorm  that  poured 
upou  them  both.  Don  Quixote  could  uot  scieen  himself  sufficiently 
to  avoid  I  know  not  how  many  stones  that  came  against  him  with  such 
lorcethaitheybrou^^hthim  tothe  ^ound ;  when  the  student  instantly 
fell  upon  him,  and,  taking  the  basm  from  off  his  head,  pave  him  three 
or  four  blows  with  it  over  the  shoulders,  and  then  struck  it  as  often 
aicainst  the  ground,  whereby  he  almost  broke  it  to  pieces  ;  they 
stripped  him  of  a  jaoket  he  wore  over  his  armour,  and  would  have 
taken  his  trousers  too,  if  the  greaves  had  not  hindered  them.  They 
took  Saneho's  cloak,  leaving  nim  stripped;  and,  al'ter  dividing  the 
spoils  of  the  battle,  they  made  the  best  ot  their  way  oS,  each  taking  a 
fTifrerent  coarse :  more  solicitous  to  escape  the  holy  brotherhood,  than 
t( )  di  ag  their  chain  to  Toboso,  and  present  themsdves  before  the  Lady 
Dulcinea. 

The  ass  and  Rozinanfe,  Snncho  and  Don  Quixote,  remained  by 
themselves :  the  ass  hanmu^  his  head,  and  pensive,  and  now  and  then 
shaking  hia  eart^  thinking  that  the  storm  of  stouBa  waa  not  yet  over. 
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and  still  whizzing  aboat  his  head  ;  Rozinante  havini?  been  brought  to 
the  ground,  lay  stretched  by  liis  masters  side ;  Sancho  stripped,  and 
troubled  with  aDpreheusious  of  the  holy  brotherhood ;  and  Don  (.Quixote 
Bniob  ehaffrinM  at  being  so  mattraated  by  thoae  on  whom  be  had  con- 
femd  ao  sreat  a  bneAt. 


CHAPTER  XXHL 

OJ  what  hefel  th4  renotmed  Don,  Quixote  t»  the  Sierra  Morena,*  being 
one  qf  the  mod  %neommoH  adventure*  related  in  this  faii^uL  history. 

Don  Quixote  finding  liimself  thus  ill-requited,  said  to  his  squire : — 
"  Sancho,  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  to  do  pood  to  the  vulgar  is 
to  throw  water  iuto  the  sea.  Had  1  believed  what  you  said  to  me,  I 
vof^i  bare  prevented  this  trouble;  but  it  is  done— I  most  have 
patience,  and  henceforth  take  warn  in;?."  "Yow  worship  will  as 
much  take  warning,"  answered  S;incho,  "  as  I  am  a  Turk  :  but  since 
you  say  that,  if  you  had  believed  me,  the  misciiief  would  have  been 
m?ented,  belieye  me  now,  and  you  will  avoid  what  is  still  worse; 
for,  let  me  teU  you,  there  is  no  putting  off  the  holy  brotherhood  witli 
chivalries ;  they  do  not  care  two  farthings  for  all  the  knights-errant 
in  the  world  ;  and  I  fancy  already  that  I  hear  their  arrows  whizzing 
about  my  ears."  "  Thou  art  naturally  a  coward,  ISaucho,"  said  Don 
Ouizote :  **  but,  that  thou  ma]rest  not  sav  that  I  am  obstinate,  and 
toat  I  never  do  what  thou  advisest,  1  will  for  once  take  thy  counsel, 
and  retire  from  that  fury  of  which  thou  art  so  much  in  fear;  but 
upon  this  one  condition — that,  neither  liviug  nor  dying,  thou  shalt 
ever  aay  that  I  retired  and  withdrew  myself  from  this  peril  out  of 
lottr.  but  that  I  did  it  out  of  mere  compliance  with  thy  entreaties. 
H  tnou  sayest  otherwise,  it  is  a  lie ;  and,  from  this  time  to  that,  and 
from  that  time  to  this,  1  tell  thee  thou  liest,  and  wilt  lie,  every  time 
thou  shalt  either  say  or  think  it.  Reply  not,  for  the  bare  thou;^ht  of 
withdrawing  and  retreating  from  any  oan^er,  and  especially  from  tliis, 
wbiob  aeems  to  carry  some  appearance  ot  damper  with  it,  inclines  me 
to  remain  here  and  expect  alone  not  that  holy  brotherhood  only,  of 
whom  thou  speakest,  but  the  brothers  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  seven  Maccabees,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  even  all  the 
brothers  and  brotherhoods  in  the  world."  "  Sir,"  answered  Sancho, 
" retreat iii'j:  is  iK)t  runninc:  away,  nor  is  stayins:  wisdom  when  the 
danger  over-balances  the  hope;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wise  men  to 
secure  themselves  to-day  for  to-morrow,  and  not  to  venture  all  upon 
one  throw.  And  know  that,  although  I  am  but  a  down  and  a  peasant, 
I  yet  have  some  smattering  of  what  is  called  good  conduct ;  tberefore 
repent  not  of  having  taken  my  advice,  hut  ^;et  upon  Uozinautc  if  you 
can,  if  not  1  will  assist  you,  and  follow  me ;  for  my  nodule  tells  me 
that  for  the  present  we  have  more  need  of  heels  than  hands."  Don 
Ouizote  mounted  without  replying  a  word  more ;  and,  Sancho  leading 
tae  way  upon  hii  aaa,  they  entered  on  one  aide  of  the  Sierra  M  orena» 

*  A  mountain  or  rather  ohaui  of  mountains,  dividing  Uie  kingdom 
0tM9  from  th»  provtaoe  of  Andahitia 
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which  was  nrar ;  and  it  was  Sancho's  intention  to  pass  throufrh  it,  and 
eet  out  at  Viso  or  Almodovar  del  CampOj  and  there  hide  themselves 
lor  some  days  among  those  cr^gy  rocks  m  case  the  holy  brotherhood 
should  come  in  search  of  them.  He  was  encouraged  to  this^  hf 
finding?  that  the  provisions  carried  bv  his  ass  liad  escaped  safe  from 
the  skirmish  with  the  galley-slaves,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  miracle, 
considering  what  the  slaves  took  away,  and  how  narrowly  they 
searched. 

That  night  they  got  into  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Morcna,  where 
Sancho  thought  it  would  be  well  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
if  not  some  days;  or  at  least  as  ion?  as  their  provisions  lasted. 
Accordingly  there  they  took  up  their  lodging,  unuer  the  shelter  of 
rocks  overgrown  with  oork-trees.  But  destin?,  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  haye  not  the  lijrht  of  the  true  faith,  guides 
and  aisposes  all  things  its  own  way,  so  ordered  it  that  Gines  de  Passa- 
uionte,  the  famous  cheat  and  robber  (whom  the  valour  and  phrcnzy 
of  Don  Quixote  had  delivered  from  the  chain),  being  justly  uraid  of 
the  holy  Drotherhood,  took  it  into  his  head  to  hide  himself  among 
those  very  mountains;  and  in  the  very  ^dace  where,  by  the  same 
impulse,  Don  Quixote  and  JSancho  Panza  had  taken  refuge ;  arriving 
just  in  time  to  distinguish  who  they  were,  although  they  had  fallen 
asleep.  Now,  as  the  wicked  are  always  ungrateful,  and  necessity 
ni^s  desperate  measures,  and  present  convenience  overbalances  every 
consideration  of  the  future,  Gines,  who  had  neither  gratitude  nor 
good-nature,  resolved  to  steal  Sancho  Panza's  ass;  not  caring  for 
Kozinante,  as  a  thing  neither  pawnable  nor  saleable.  Sancho  ranza 
slept;  the  yarlet  stole  his  ass;  and  before  dawn  of  day  was  too  far  off 
to  DC  recovered. 

Aurora  issued  forth,  giving  ioy  to  the  earth,  but  grief  to  Sancho 
Panza.  who,  when  he  missed  nis  Dapple,  began  to  utter  the  most 
dolml  lamentations,  insomuch  that  Don  Quixote  awakened  at  hit 
cries,  and  heard  him  say : — "  O  child  of  my  bowels,  born  in  my  house, 
the  jov  of  my  children,  the  entertainment  of  mv  wife,  the  envy  of  my 
neighbours,  the  relief  of  my  burdens,  lastly,  the  half  of  my  mainte- 
nance ! — for  with  the  six  and  twenty  maravedis  which  I  haye  earned 
every  day  by  thy  means,  have  I  hsQf  supported  my  family!"  Don 
(Quixote,  on  leammg  the  cause  of  these  lamentations,  comforted  Sancho 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  desired  him  to  have  patience,  pro- 
mising to  give  him  a  bill  of  exchange  for  three  asses  out  of  five  which 
he  had  left  at  home.  Sancho,  comforted  by  this  promise,  wiped  away 
his  tears,  moderated  his  sighs,  and  thanked  his  master  for  the  jdndness 
he  showed  him. 

Don  Quixote's  heart  gladdened  upon  entering  among  the  moun- 
tains, bemg  the  kind  of  situation  he  thought  likely  to  mmish  those 
adyentnres  he  was  in  quest  of.  Thc;.^  recalled  to  his  memory  the  mar- 
vellous events  which  had  befallen  km'ghts-enant  in  such  solitudes  and 
deserts,  lie  went  on  meditating  on  these  thin'.;s,  and  liis  mind  wjis 
so  absorbed  in  them  that  he  thought  of  notliing  ebe.  Nor  had 
Sancho  any  other  concern,  now  that  he  thouj^ht  himself  out  of  dan^r, 
than  to  appease  his  hunger  with  what  remained  of  the  clerical  spoils : 
and  thus  sitting  sideways,  as  women  do,  upon  his  beast,*  he  jogged 

*  It  appeara  that  Comuitis  added  sabieqnently  in  this  oliapter,  and 
after  he  had  already  wiittm  the  two  JoUowing  ones,  the  theft  of  SaDcholi 
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after  his  master,  appeasing*  his  hnn?er  while  emptyiiig:  tlio  ha;r:  and 
while  so  einpk^yed  he  would  not  have  jjiven  two  maravedis  tor  the 
rarest  adventure  thai  could  have  iiap^eued. 

While  thus  engagred,  he  raised  ois  eyes,  and  obserred  that  his 
master,  who  had  stopped,  was  endeavouring  with  the  point  of  his 
lance  to  raise  somrtliinjr  that  lay  upon  thp  qronnd  :  upon  which  he 
hastened  to  assist  him.  if  necessary,  and  came  up  to  him  just  as  he 
had  tunied  over  with  his  laacc  a  saddle-cushion  and  a  portmanteau 
&stened  to  it,  half,  or  rather  quite,  rotten  and  torn,  but  so  heavy 
that  !?anclio  was  forced  to  alipht  in  order  1o  take  it  up.  Ifis  master 
ordered  liini  to  examine  it.  Saneho  very  readily  ubeuMi,  and  altliousrh 
the  portmanteau  was  i^ecured  with  its  chain  and  padlock,  he  could 
see  through  the  chasms  what  it  contained ;  which  wis,  four  fine 
Holland  shirts,  and  other  linen,  no  less  curious  than  dean  ;  and,  in 
a  handkerchief,  he  found  a  quantity  of  pold  crowns,  which  he  no 
sooner  espied  than  he  exchn'med:  "Blessed  be  Heaven,  which  has 
presented  us  with  one  prolitable  adventure!"  And,  seareliin^  fur- 
ther, he  found  a  little  pocket-book,  ridily  bound ;  which  Don  Quixote 
desired  to  have,  bidding  him  take  the  money  and  keep  it  for  liiniself. 
Saneho  kissed  his  hands  for  the  favour  ;  and  taking  the  linen  out  of 
the  portmanteau,  he  put  it  in  the  provender-bag.  All  this  was  per- 
oeiTed  hj  Don  Quixote,  who  said :  I  am  of  opinion,  Ssncho  (nor 
esa  it  possibly  be  otherwise),  that  some  traveller  must  have  lost  his 
way  in  these  mountains,  ana  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  who 
have  killed  him,  and  broufrht  him  to  this  remote  part  to  bury  nim." 
**  It  cannot  be  so,"  answered  Saucho  ;  "  for,  had  they  been  robbers, 
thev  would  not  have  left  this  money  here."  "  Thou  art  in  the  right," 
said  Don  Quixote,  **  and  I  cannot  conjecture  what  it  should  be  :  but 
stay,  let  us  see  whether  tliis  pocket-book  has  anything  written  in  it 
that  may  lead  to  a  discovery.  He  opened  it,  and  t  he  first  thing  he 
found  was  a  rough  copy  of  rerses,  and,  being  legible,  he  read  aloud, 
that  Sanoiho  might  hear  it,  the  following  sonnet 

Know'st  thoa,  O  love,  the  pangs  that  I  snstain. 

Or,  cniel,  dost  tli-'U  view  those  panjrs  unmo^  edt 
Or  has  some  hidden  cause  its  influence  proved. 
By  all  this  sad  variety  of  pain  t 

Love  is  a  god,  then  surely  he  must  know. 
And  knowing,  pity  wretchedness  like  mhie; 

From  other  hands  proceeds  tlio  fatal  blow — 
Is  then  the  deed,  unpiiying  Chloe,  thine  I 

Ah,  no  !  a  form  so  exquisitely  fair 

A  soul  BO  mercOen  can  ne'er  enoloee. 

From  Heaven's  hip^h  will  my  fate  rcsistl^  flowi^ 
And  I,  submissive,  must  its  vengeance  bear. 

Noxight  bat  a  ndradb  my  life  can  mve. 

And  snatch  Its  dertinod  viothn  from  the  grsTS. 


ass  by  Gincs  do  Pa«samonto,  In  the  first  edition  of  Don  QuixoU  he  con- 
tinued, atter  the  relation  of  the  theft,  to  speak  of  the  ass  as  though  it  had 
not  ocRued  to  be  hi  Sanoho's  poesewioo,  and  said  hi  this  place "  Sanoho 
followed  his  master,  sitting  Bidoways  on  his  .oks."  In  tne  second  edition, 
ho  corrected  this  inadvertence,  but  incomnletely,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
ill  several  places.  The  Spaniards  have  religiously  preserved  his  text,  even 
to  the  oontradktiona  made  by  his  paitial  oorreotion. 
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"  From  these  verses,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  nothing  can  be  collected, 
unless  Irom  the  due  there  given  you  can  cotue  at  the  whole  bottom." 
"What  due  is  here?"  said  Dm  Quixote.    "I  thought,"  said 


Don  Quixote :  "  and  Goubtless  that  is  the  name  of.  the  lady  of  whom 
the  author  oi  this  sonnet  complains;  and,  in  faitii,  sillier  he  is  a 
tolerable  poet,  or  i  know  but  little  of  the  art."  "So  then,"  said 
Sancho,  your  worship  understands  making  verses  too!"  "  Yes, 
and  better  than  thou  think  est,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "and  so 
thou  slialt  see,  when  thou  bearest  a  letter  to  my  hidv  Dulcinca  del 
Toboso,  wriiieu  in  verses  from  beginning  to  end ;  for  know,  Sauoho, 
that  all  or  most  of  the  kuiji^ts-errant  of  times  past  were  great 
poets  and  great  musicians;  tnese  two  accomplishments,  or  rather 
g!  aces,  being  annexed  to  lovers-errant.  True  it  is  that  tne  couplets 
of  former  knights  have  more  of  pa^ision  than  elegance  in  them." 
**  Prav,  sir,  read  on  farther  "  said  Sancho  :  "  perhaps  you  mav  find 
sometning  to  satisfy  us."  Don  Quixote  turned  over  the  leaf,  and 
said:  "This  is  in  prose,  and  seems  to  be  a  letter."  "A  letter  of 
business,  sir?"  demanded  Sancho.  "  Bv  the  beginning,  it  seems 
ratber  to  be  one  of  love,"  answered  Don  (Quixote.  "  Then  pray,  sir, 
lead  it  aloud,"  said  Sancho :  "  for  I  mightily  relish  these  lo?e-m«t- 
ters."  "  With  all  my  heart,'^  said  Don  Quixote ;  and  reading  aloud, 
as  Sancho  desired,  he  found  it  to  this  effect :  , 

**  Thy  broken  faith,  and  my  certain  misery,  drives  me  to  a  place 
whence  thou  wilt  sooner  hear  the  news  of  my  death  than  the  cause 
of  my  complaint.  Thou  hast  renounced  me,  0  ungrateful  maid,  for 
one  of  larger  possessions,  but  not  of  more  worth  than  myself.  If 
virtue  were  a  treasure  now  in  esteem,  1  should  have  no  reason  to 
en?y  the  good  fortune  of  others,  nor  to  bewail  my  own  wretchedness. 
What  thy  beauty  excited,  thy  conduct  has  erased :  by  the  former  I 
thought  thee  an  ancrel,  by  the  latter  I  know  thou  art  a  woman.  Peace 
be  to  tliee,  fair  cause  of  my  disquiet !  aud  may  Heaven  grant  that 
the  perfidy  of  tliy  consort  remain  tor  ever  unknown  to  thee,  that  thou 
na^'cst  not  repent  of  what  thou  haat  done,  and  afford  me  that  revenge 
which  I  do  not  desire." 

The  letter  being  read,  Don  Quixote  said :  "  We  can  gather  little 
more  from  this  than  from  the  verses.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  writer  of  them  is  some  slighted  lo?er."  ITien,  tuniingover  other 
parts  of  the  book,  he  found  other  verses  and  letters,  some  of  which 
were  legible,  and  some  not ;  but  the  purport  was  the  same  iu  all — their 
sole  contents  being  repronehes,  lamentations^  suspicious,  desires,  dis- 
likings.  favours  and  sii' hi^,  interspersed  with  rapturous  praises  and 
mournful  complaints.  While  Don  Quixote  was  examining  the  book, 
Sancho  examined  the  portmanteau,  without  leaving  a  comer  either 
in  that  or  in  the  saddle-cushitm  which  he  did  not  examiue,  scrutinise, 
and  look  into,  nor  seam  which  he  did  not  rip,  nor  lock  of  wool  which 
he  did  not  carefully  pick— that  nothui^  might  be  lost  from  want  of 
diligence,  or  throiri:h  eiirelessn ess —such  was  the  cupidity  excited  in 
him  by  the  discovery  of  this  goldeu  trei^ure,  consisting  of  more  than 
a  hundred  crowns !  And.  although  he  could  fiud  uo  more,  he  thougiit 
himself  abundantly  rewarded  by  those  already  in  his  possession  for  the 
toflsings  in  the  bhiuet>  the  Tomitiiigs  of  the  balsam,  the  b^^ 


No,  I  said  Chloe,"  answered 
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flje  paek-stavcs,  the  cufls  of  the  carrier,  the  loss  of  the  wallet,  and 
tliC  theft  of  his  cloak ;  together  witii  all  the  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fiitifrae  be  bad  iiiffered  in  bis  good  master's  serrioe. 

'Hie  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure  was  extremely  desirous  to 
know  who  was  iho  avmev  of  the  portmanteau  ;  for  he  concluded,  from 
the  sonnet  and  tlie  letter,  bv  the  money  in  s:old,  and  by  the  fineness  of 
the  linen,  that  it  must  doubtless  belong  to  some  lover  of  condition, 
whom  the  disdain  and  ill  treatment  of  bis  mistress  had  reduced  to 
despair ;  but,  as  no  information  could  be  expected  in  that  ru^sed  and 
uninhabitable  place,  he  had  only  to  proceed  forward,  takin<^  whatever 
load  Hozinante  pleased  (who  invariably  jgave  preference  to  that  which 
be  found  the  most  passable),  and  still  tmnking  that  amongst  the  rocks 
be  should  certainly  meet  with  some  strange  adventure. 

As  be  went  onwards  impressed  with  this  idea,  he  espied,  on  the  top 
of  a  rising  ground  not  lar  from  him,  a  man  springing;  from  rock  to 
lOck  with  extraordinary  j^ility.  He  seemed  to  be  almost  naked,  his 
beard  black  and  busby,  bis  hair  long  and  tanked,  bis  legs  and  fiset 
bare;  he  had  on  breeches  of  sad-coloured  velvet,  but  so  racr^ed  as 
scarcely  to  cover  him :  all  which  particulars,  though  lie  passed  swiftly 
by,  were  observed  by  the  knight.  He  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
foflow  bim ;  for  it  was  not  given  to  Rosinante*s  feebleness  to  make 
way  over  those  crj^gy  places,  especiall;^  as  he  was  natnrally  slow- 
footed  and  phlegmatic.  Don  Quixote  immediately  conceived  that 
this  must  be  the  owner  of  the  saddle-cushion  and  portmanteau,  and 
resolved  therefore  to  go  in  search  of  him,  even  thou^li  it  should  prove 
a  twelvemonth's  labonr.  in  tbttt  wild  region.  He  nnmediatelv  com- 
manded Sancho  to  cut  snort  over  one  side  of  the  mountain,  while  he 
skirted  the  other ;  as  they  mi«:ht  possibly  hy  this  expedition  find  the 
man  who  had  so  suddenly  vanished  from  their  sight  "  I  cannot  do  it,** 
answered  Saaoho ;  '*  for  tiie  moment  I  offer  to  stir  from  your  worship 
fcar  is  npon  me,  assaulting  me  with  a  thousand  kind  of  terrors  and 
apparitions ;  and  let  this  serve  to  advertise  you  that  henceforward  I 
depart  not  a  finsrcr's  breath  from  your  })rest'nee."  "Be  it  so,"  said 
he  of  the  sorrowful  figure ;  "  and  1  am  well  pleased  that  thou 
sbonldst  relv  npon  my  courage,  which  shall  never  fail  tbecL  tbongb 
the  very  soul  in  thy  body  should  desert  thee.  Follow  nie,  tnerefore, 
step  by  step,  or  as  thou  canst,  and  make  lanterns  of  thine  eyes ;  we 
will  go  round  this  craggy  hill,  and  perhaps  we  may  encounter  the  man 
we  saw,  who,  doubtless,  is  the  owner  of  wbat  we  bsTe  found."  To 
which  sancho  replied :  "  It  would  be  much  more  prudent  not  to  look 
after  him  :  for  if  we  should  find  him,  and  he,  perchance,  proves  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  money,  it  is  plain  I  must  restore  it :  ana,  therefore, 
it  would  be  better,  wiiiiout  this  unnecessary  diligence,  to  preserve  it 
finthfully^  until,  by  some  way  less  curious  and  officious, its  true  owner 
shall  be  found ;  by  which  time,  perhaps,  I  mav  have  spent  it,  and  then 
T  am  free  by  law.'*  "Therein  thou  art  mistalcen,  Sancho,"  a^iswered 
Don  Quixote  j  "  for,  since  we  have  a  vehement  suspicion  of  who  is  the 
right  owner,  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  bim,  and  to  return  it ;  otherwise 
mat  suspicion  makes  us  no  less  guilty  than  if  be  really  were  so.  Do 
not  then  repine,  friend  Sancho,  at  this  st^arch,  considering:  how  much 
1  shall  be  relieved  bv  finding  him."  Then  he  orieked  Kozinante  on, 
and  Sancho  followed ;  when,  having  gone  roun(l  i)art  of  the  mountain, 
they  found  a  dead  mule  lying  in  a  brook,  saddled  and  bridled,  and 
batf-deroured  by  dogs  and  crows;  wbicb  4)onfirmed  them  in  the 
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opinion  that  he  who  fled  fix>m  them  was  owner  both  of  the  mule  and 
the  bundle. 

While  they  stood  looking  tX  the  mule,  they  heard  a  whistle  like 
that  of  a  shepherd  tending  his  flock  :  and  presently  on  their  left 

appeared  a  number  of  Croats,  and  i)fmnd  tliom,  higner  up  on  the 
mountain,  an  old  man,  being  the  ffoatherd  that  kept  them.  Don. 
Quixote  called  to  him  aloud,  and  oeckoned  him  to  come  down  to 
them.   He  as  loudly  answerea,  inquiring  what  had  brought  them  to 
that  desolate  place,  seldom  or  never  trodden  unless  by  Ihe  fwi  of 
poats,  wolves,  or  other  beasts  that  frequented  those  mountains? 
Simcho  promised,  in  reply,  that  if  he  would  come  down,  they  would 
satisi^  hmi  in  everything.   The  goatherd  descended,  and  coming  to 
theplaoe  where  Don  Quixote  stood,  he  said  :  "  I  suppose,  gentlemen, 
you  are  looking  at  the  dead  mule  ?    In  truth,  it  has  now  lain  there 
these  six  mouths.   Pray  tell  nie,  have  you  met  with  his  master  here- 
abouts? "  "We  have  met  with  nothing,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  but  a  saddle-cushion  and  a  small  portmanteau,  which  we  found  not 
far  hence."   "  I  found  it,  too,"  answered  the  goatherd,  "  but  would 
by  no  means  take  it  up,  nor  come  near  it,  for  lear  of  some  miseliief, 
and  ol'  being  charged  with  thel'l :  lor  the  devil  is  subtle,  and  lays 
stnmbling-blocks  in  our  way,  over  which  we  fall  without  knowing 
how."    "So  say  I,"  answered  Sancho;  "for  I  also  found  it,  ana 
would  not  go  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it :  there  I  left  it.  and  there  it 
may  lie  for  me:  for  1  will  not  have  a  dog  with  a  bell.     "Tell  me. 
honest  man,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "do  ^nxnow  who  is  the  owner  of 
these  goods P"    "What  I  know,"  said  the  goatherd,  "is  that  six 
months  ago,  more  or  less,  there  ennie  to  a  shepherd's  hut,  about  three 
leagues  from  this  phice,  a  genteel  and  comely  vouth,  mounted  on  the 
vcrv  mule  which  lies  deaa  there,  and  wit  h  tbe  same  saddle-cushiou 
ana  portmanteau  that  you  say  you  found  and  touched  not.  He 
inquired  of  us  wliich  part  of  these  mountains  was  the  most  rude  and 
unfrequented.    We  told  hi  in  it  was  here  where  we  now  arc  ;  and  so 
it  is  truly,  for  if  you  were  lo  go  on  about  half  a  league  fartner,  per- 
haps you  would  never  find  the  way  out :  and  I  wonder  how  you  oould 
get  even  hither,  since  there  ia  no  road  nor  path  to  lead  you  to  it. 
The  youth  then.  I  say,  hearing  our  answer,  turned  about  his  mule  and 
made  towards  the  part  we  pointed  out,  leaving  us  all  jjleased  with  his 
goodly  appearance,  and  wondering  at  his  question  and  the  haste  he 
made  to  reach  the  mountain.   From  that  tmie  we  saw  him  not  again 
until  some  days  after,  when  he  issued  out  upon  one  of  our  slie[)hcrds, 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  struck  him  and  immediately  tell  upon  our 
sumpter-ass,  which  he  plundered  of  our  bread  and  cheese,  and  then 
fled  again  to  the  rocks  with  wpnderfnl  swiftness.  Some  of  us  goat- 
herds after  this  sought  for  him  nearly  two  days  through  the  most 
intricate  part  of  these  mountains,  and  at  last  found  him  lying  in  the 
hollow  of  a  large  (x>rk-tree.    lie  came  out  to  us  with  much  gentleness, 
liis  garments  torn,  and  his  face  so  disfigured  and  scorched  by  the  sun. 
that  we  should  scarcely  have  known  mm,  but  that  his  clothes,  ragged 
as  they  were,  convinced  us  he  was  the  person  we  were  in  search  after. 
He  saluted  us  courtcouslv,  and  in  few  out  civil  words  bade  us  not  be 
surprised  to  see  him  in  that  condition,  which  was  necessary  in  order 
to  perform  a  certain  penance  enjoined  nim  for  his  manifold  sins.  We 
entreated  liim  to  tell  us  who  he  was,  but  could  get  no  more  from  him. 
We  also  desired  him  to  inform  as  where  he  mignt  be  found :  because 
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wheu  he  stood  in  need  of  food,  without  which  he  could  not  subsist, 
we  would  willinp^ly  bt  in^^  some  to  him  ;  and.  if  this  did  not  please  him, 
WB  begged  that  at  Iv.i^i  he  would  come  ana  ask  for  it,  and  not  take  it 
away  from  the  shej)}ierds  by  force.  He  thanked  us  for  our  oilers, 
begged  pardon  for  his  past  violence,  and  promised  thencelortli  to  ask 
it  for  God's  sake,  without  molesting  anybody.  As  to  the  place  of  his 
Abode,  he  said  he  had  no  other  than  that  whidi  chance  presented  him 
wherever  the  night  overtook  him ;  and  he  ended  his  disoouisewith  so 
many  tears,  that  we  who  hr:ird  him  must  have  been  very  stones  not  to 
Lave  wept  wiili  him,  considering  what  he  was  when  we  first  saw  him, 
and  what  he  now  appeared :  tor.  as  i  before  said,  he  was  a  very 
comelv  and  graceful  youth,  and  07  his  courteons  Mhayionr  showed 
Liniself  to  be  well-bom;  which  was  evident  even  to  country-people 
like  us.  Suddenly  he  was  silent,  and,  lixinj^  iiis  eyes  on  the  j^rouui:^ 
he  remained  in  that  posture  for  a  long  time,  whilst  we  stood  still  in 
snspense,  waiting  to  see  what  would  he  the  end  of  his  trance :  for  by 
his  motionless  position,  and  the  furious  look  of  his  eyes,  frowning  and 
biting  his  lips,  we  judged  that  his  mad  fit  was  coming  on  ;  and  indeed 
our  suspicions  were  quicklv  confirmed,  for  he  suddenly  darted  tor- 
ward^  and  fell  with  g[reat  lury  upon  one  that  stood  next  him,  whom 
he  bit  and  struck  with  so  much  vi(jlence  that,  if  we  had  not  released 
him,  he  would  have  taken  away  his  life.  In  tlic  niidst  of  his  rage  he 
frequently  called  out,  *  Ah,  traitor  Fernando  !  now  slialt  thou  pay  for 
the  wrong  thou  hast  done  me ;  these  hands  shall  tear  out  that  heart, 
the  dark  dwelling  of  deceit  and  ▼ilkny !'  and  to  these  added  other 
expressions,  all  pointed  at  the  same  Pemando,  and  charging  him  with 
falsehood  and  trea(;hery.  We  disengapred  our  companions  from  him 
at  last,  with  no  small  difficulty  ;  upon  which  he  suddenly  left  us,  and 
plunged  into  a  thicket  so  entangled  with  bushes  and  briars  that  it  was 
impossible  to  follow  him.  By  this  we  goessed  that,  his  madness 
returned  by  fits,  and  that  some  person  whose  name  is  Fernando  must 
have  done  him  some  injury  of  so  grievous  a  nature  as  to  reduce  him 
to  the  wretched  condition  in  whicli  he  appeared.  And  in  that  we 
Ittife  since  been  confirmed,  as  he  has  freanently  come  oat  into  the 
road,  sonietimes  begging  food  of  the  shepherds,  and  at  other  times 
taking  it  from  them  by  force :  for  when  the  mad  fit  is  upon  him, 
though  the  shepherds  ofi"er  it  freely,  he  will  not  take  it  without 
coming  to  blows  ;  but,  when  he  is  in  his  senses,  he  iisks  it  with  cour- 
iMy  Mid  receives  it  with  thanks,  and  even  wit  li  tears.  In  trnth,  gen- 
tlemen, I  must  tell  you,"  continued  the  goatherd,  "that  yesterday  I 
and  four  youna:  men,  two  of  them  my  servants  and  two  my  friends, 
resolved  to  go  m  search  of  him.  and,  having  found  him,  either  by  per- 
soasion  or  force  carry  him  to  tne  town  of  Almodovar,  which  is  eight 
leagues  off,  there  io  get  him  cured,  if  his  distemper  be  curable ;  or  at 
least  to  learn  who  he  is,  and  whether  he  has  any  relations  to  whom 
we  may  give  notice  of  his  misfortune.  This,  eentlemen,  is  all  1  can 
tell  you,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry ;  by  whicu  you  may  understand 
that  the  owner  of  the  goods  you  found  is  the  same  wrctclied  person 
who  passpd  you  so  (jnieklv for  Don  Quixote  had  toLd  him  tliat  he 
had  seen  a  man  leaping  aGout  the  rocks. 

Don  (Quixote  was  surprised  at  what  he  heard  from  the  goatherd; 
and.  being  now  still  more  desirous  of  ^knowing  who  the  umortunate 
madman  was,  he  renewed  his  determination  to  search  every  part  of 
the  monntain,  leaving  neither  oomer  nor  cave  unexplored  until  he 
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should  iiud  him.  But  fortune  managed  better  for  him  than  he 
expected ;  for  at  that  very  instant  the  same  youth  appeared  descend- 

ini;  iovvards  them,  and  muttermff  to  himself  something  which  was  not 
intelligible.  The  rajs  he  wore  were  such  as  have  been  described : 
but,  as  he  drew  npar,  Don  Quixote  perceived  that  his  buff  doublet, 
though  torn  to  pieces,  still  retained  the  perfume  of  ^niber,  whence  he 
ooBcIiided  that  ne  could  not  possibly  be  of  low  condition.  When  the 
young  man  came  up  to  them,  he  saluted  them  in  a  harsh  and  untuned 
Yoice,  but  with  a  civil  nir.  Hon  Quixote  politely  returupd  the  salute, 
and  aJighting  from  Koziuaute,  witti  srracelui  demeauour  and  address, 
adnmoed  to  embrace  him,  and  held  nim  a  eonsiderafale  time  dasped 
within  his  arms,  as  if  they  had  been  long  acquainted.  The  other, 
whom  we  may  tnily  call  the  tattnred  kniirht  oi'  the  woeful,  as  Don 
Quixote  was  of  the  sorrowful,  tigure,  having  suffered  himself  to  be 
embraced,  drew  back  a  little,  and,  laying  lus  hands  on  Don  Quixote's 
i^ulders,  stood  contemplating  him,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  ne  knew 
him  *  and  perhaps  no  less  surprised  at  the  aspect,  demeanour,  and 
habiliments  of  in»"  kniirlit  than  was  Don  Quixote  at  the  si^ht  of  him. 
In  short,  the  tirst  who  broke  silence  alter  this  prelude  was  the 
"iifrged  knight;"  and  what  he  said  shall  be  told  in  the  aesi 
chapter. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

A  «0iiiimmHtm  itf  ikt  advmtwH  m  <IU  Sitrru  Jfeiw. 

TiTE  history  informs  ns  that  great  was  the  attention  wherewith  Don 
Quixote  listened  to  the  "tattered  knight"  of  the  mountain,  who  thus 
addressed  himself  to  the  knight :  *'  Assuredly,  signor,  whoever  you 
are,  for  I  do  not  know  yon,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  oourteajr  yon 
have  manifested  towards  me ;  and  1  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
serve  you  with  more  than  my  goodwill,  which  is  all  that  my  fate 
allows  me  to  offer  in  return  for  your  civility."  "  So  great  is  my  desire 
to  do  yon  senrioe,"  answered  Don  Qnixote,  "that  l  had  determined 
not  to  quit  these  mountains  until  I  found  you  and  learned  from  your- 
self whether  yonr  affliction,  which  is  evident  by  the  strange  life  you 
lead,  may  admit  of  any  remedy,  and,  if  so,  make  every  i)ossible  exer- 
tion to  procure  it ;  and,  should  vour  misfortune  be  of  sucu  a  kind  that 
erery  avenue  to  consolation  is  doeed,  I  intended  to  join  in  jronr  moans 
and  lamentations— for  sym^thy  is  ever  an  alleviation  to  misery ;  and 
if  you  should  think  my  intention  merits  any  acknowledgment,  I 
beseech  you,  sir,  by  the  mtinite  courtesy  1  see  you  possess ;  1  coiyure 
you  also  by  whatever  in  this  life  you  have  loved,  or  do  love  most»  to 
tell  me  who  vou  are,  and  what  has  brought  you  hitlier,  to  live  and  die 
like  a  brute  beast,  amid'^t  these  solitudes  :  an  abode,  if  1  may  judge 
from  your  person  and  attire,  so  unsuitable  to  vou.  And  1  swear," 
added  Don  Quixote,  "  by  the  order  of  knightiiood  I  have  received, 
thongh  nnWOTthy  and  a  sinner^  and  by  the  profession  of  a  knight- 
errant,  if  you  ^ratify  me  in  this,  to  serve  jr'.i  with  all  the  energ/ 
which  it  ia'my  auty  to  eiert^  either  in  remedying  your  misfortune  if  it 
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admit  of  remedy,  or  in  assisting  yoa  to  bewail  il,  as  1  have  alreadjr 
promised."  The  "  knight  of  the  mountam,"  hearing  him  of  "the  sor- 
rowful fignre  "  talk  thus,  could  only  gaze  upon  him.  viewing  him  from 
bead  to  foot ;  and,  after  surveying  him  again  ana  a^^ain,  he  said  to 
him :  "If  you  have  anything  to  give  me  to  eat,  for  Heaven's  sake  let 
me  have  it ;  and  when  I  have  eaten  I  will  do  all  you  desire^  in  retuni 
for  the  good  wishes  you  have  expressed  towards  me." 

Saucho  immediatel;^  took  from  his  wallet,  and  the  goatherd  from 
his  scrip,  some  provisions,  wherewith  the  wretehed  waiuerer  satisfied 
his  hunger :  eatmg  what  they  gave  him  like  a  d&feraeted  person,  so 
ravenously  that  lie  made  no  interval  between  one  mouthful  and 
another,  lor  he  rather  devoured  tiian  ate :  and  during  his  repast 
neither  De  nor  the  hy-standers  spoke  a  word.  When  he  had  Ijni.slied, 
he  made  signs  to  them  to  follow  him,  whidi  they  did;  and  having 
conducted  them  a  short  distance  to  a  little  green  plot,  he  there  laid 
himself  down,  and  the  rest  did  the  same.  When  the  tattered  kjiiglit" 
had  composed  liimself,  he  said :  "  K  you  desire,  gentlemen,  tliat  I 
ahonld  telljon,  in  few  words,  the  immensity  of  my  miifortanes,  you 
must  promise  not  to  interrupt,  by  (luestions  or  otherwise  the  thread 
of  mv  doleful  history ;  for  in  tne  instant  you  do  so,  my  narrative  wiU 
break  oflf."  These  words  brought  to  Don  Quixote  s  memory  the  tale 
related  by  his  squire,  which,  because  he  had  not  reckoned  the  number 
of  goats  that  had  passed  the  river,  remained  unfinished.  "  1  give  this 
caution,"  said  the  ragged  moutaincer,  "because  I  would  pass  briefly 
over  the  account  of  my  misfortunes  ;  for  recalling  them  to  mv  rcmenj- 
branoe  only  adds  to  my  woe ;  and  the  less  I  am  questioned  tne  sooner 
shall  I  have  finished  my  story :  yet  will  I  not  omit  any  material 
circumstance,  as  it  is  my  wis.h  entirely  to  satisfy  you."  Don  Quixote, 
iu  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  promised  not  to  interrupt  him,  and  upon 
this  assurance  he  began  in  tne  following  manner : — 

''My  iiameis CSsraiBnio ;  the  pkoe  ofmyhMi,  oneol the  best  eities 
of  Andal  usia;  my  family  noble:  my  parents  weaUJij;  mywietehed* 
ness  so  great,  that  it  must  have  been  deplored  by  my  parents,  and  felt 
by  my  relations,  althona:li  not  to  be  alleviated  by  all  their  wealth :  for 
nches  are  of  little  avail  m  many  of  the  calamities  to  which  mamJdud 
are  liable.  In  that  city  there  existed  a  heaven,  wherein  love  had 
placed  all  the  joy  I  could  desire ;  such  is  the  beauty  of  Lucinda^  a 
damsel  as  well-horii  and  as  rich  as  niyself,  though  more  fortunate,  and 
less  constant  than  my  honourable  intentions  deserved.  This  Lucinda 
I  loved  and  adored  nom  mj  childhood ;  and  she  cm  her  part  loved  me 
with  that  innocent  affectbn  proper  to  her  age.  Our  pamits  were 
not  unacquainted  with  our  attachment,  nor  was  it  displeasing  to  them 
— foreseemg  that  it  could  oidy  end  in  a  union  sanctioned,  as  it  were. 
by  the  equality  of  our  birth  and  circumstances.  Our  love  increased 
with  our  yeaiB,  insomuch  that  Lucinda's  father  thought  it  prudent  to 
restrain  my  wonted  freedom  of  access  to  his  house :  thus  imitating 
the  parents  of  the  unfortiuiate  Thisbe,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets. 
This  restraint  served  only  to  increase  the  ardour  of  our  anection ;  for, 
thooffh  it  was  in  their  power  to  impose  silence  on  oar  tongues,  they 
ooola  not  do  the  same  on  our  pens,  which  reveal  the  aeoretB  of  the 
soul  more  effectually  t  han  even  tne  speech,  for  the  presence  of  a 
beloved  object  often  so  bewilders  and  confounds  its  faculties  that  the 
tongue  cannot  perform  its  office.  0  heavens,  how  many  billet-doux 
did  1  write  to  aer !  What  charming^  what  modesty  answeia  did  I 
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receive!  How  many  sonnets  did  I  pen!  How  many  love-verses 
indite,  in  which  my  soul  unfolded  dl  its  passion  described  its  ardour, 
cherished  its  remembrances,  and  indulged  its  tancy  !  At  length  my 
patience  being  exhausted,  and  my  soul  languishing:  to  see  her,  I 
resolved  at  once  to  put  into  execuiion  what  seemed  to  me  the  most 
likely  means  to  obtain  my  desired  and  desen-ed  reward  :  that  was,  to 
demand  her  of  her  father  for  mv  la^-ful  wife ;  which  I  immediately 
did.  In  reply,  he  thanked  me  tor  the  desire  I  expressed  to  honcmr 
him  by  an  allianoe  with  his  family ;  but  tliat,  as  my  father  was  living, 
it  belon2;f'd  more  properly  to  him  to  make  this  demand;  for  without 
ins  entire  concurrence  the  act  would  appear  secret  ,  and  unworthy  of 
his  Lncinda.  I  returned  him  thanks  iur  the  kindness  of  his  recep- 
tion; his  scruples  I  thought  were  reasonable,  and  1  made  sure  of  my 
fathei^s  ready  acquiescence.  1  went  tlierefore  directly  to  him,  and 
unon  entering:  his  apartment  found  him  with  a  letter  open  in  his  hand, 
which  he  gave  me  before  I  spoke  a  word,  saying, '  By  this  letter,  /ou 
will  see,  Cardenio,  the  inclination  Duke  Kicardo  nas  to  do  you  semce.' 
Duke  Kicardo,  gentlemen,  as  you  cannot  but  h\o\\\  is  a  grruidee  of 
Spain,  '^hose  estate  hes  m  the  best  part  of  Andalui^ia.  1  read  the 
letter,  which  was  so  extremely  kind,  that  I  thought,  even  myself,  it 
would  be  wrong  in  my  father  not  to  comply  with  its  request,  which 
was  that  I  shomd  be  sent  immediat^lv  to  the  duke,  who  was  aesirous 
of  placing  me,  not  as  a  man  servant,  but  as  a  companion  to  his  eldest 
son ;  which  honour  should  be  accompanied  by  such  preferment  as 
should  correspond  with  the  estimation  iu  whicn  he  held  me.  I  was 
neyertheless  much  perplexed  bv  the  letter,  and  quite  confounded  when 
I  heard  iny  father  say :  *  Two  days  hence,  Cardenio,  you  shall  depart, 
in  compliance  with  the  duke's  desire :  and  give  thanks  to  God  for 
opening  you  a  way  to  that  fortune  1  know  you  deserve  j'  to  whidi  he 
added  other  patermd  admonitions. 

"  The  time  fixed  for  my  departure  came.  I  conversed  the  night 
before  with  Lncinda,  and  tokf  her  all  that  had  passed;  and  also 
entreated  her  father  to  wait  a  few  days,  and  not  to  disi)ose  of  her 
until  I  knew  what  Duke  llicardo's  pleasure  was  with  me.  lie  promised 
me  alll  desired,  and  she  confirmed  it  with  a  thousand  vows  and  a 
thoQSand  faintings.  I  arrived,  iu  short,  at  the  residence  of  Duke 
Ricardo,  who  received  and  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness  that 
envy  soon  became  active,  by  possessing  his  old  servants  with  an 
opinion  that  every  favour  the  duke  conferred  upon  me  was  prejudicial 
to  their  interc>t.  But  the  person  most  pleased  at  my  arrival  was  a 
si-rond  son  of  tlie  duke,  called  Fernando,  a  sprightly  young  gentleman, 
of  a  gallant,  liberal,  and  amorous  disposition;  who  in  a  short  time 
contracted  so  intimate  a  friendshio  with  me,  that  it  became  the 
subject  of  general  conversation ;  and  though  I  was  treated  with  much 
favour  by  nis  elder  brother,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  kindness  and 
i^ectiou  of  Don  Fernando. 

"  Now,  as  unbounded  confidence  is  always  the  effect  of  such  inti- 
macy, and  my  friendship  for  Don  Fernando  being  most  sincere,  he 
revealed  to  me  all  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  an  amour  whieli  gave 
him  some  disquiet.  He  loved  a  country  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
hi«  father's  vassals.  Her  parents  were  rich,  and  she  lierself  was  so 
beautiful,  discreet,  and  modest,  that  no  one  could  determine  in  wiiich 
of  these  qualities  she  most  excelled.  Don  Femando's  passion  for  this 
lovely  maiden  was  00  exoesaivc^  thal^  in  order  to  oreroome  the  difficnl 
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ties  opposed  bv  her  virtue,  he  resolved  to  promise  her  nif\rriafre ; 
knowing  tluit  sfie  was  to  be  eonquercHl  by  no  otiier  iiicaus.  Prompted 
by  friendship,  1  employed  the  best  arguments  I  eould  suggest,  to 
divert  him  nom  such  a  purpose ;  but.  finding  it  was  ail  m  vain,  I 
resolved  to  acquaint  his  mther  the  duke  with  the  affair.  Don  Fer- 
nando, boinfr  ;irtt'ul  and  shrewd,  suspected  and  feared  no  less;  know- 
ing that  I  could  not,  as  a  faithful  servant,  conceal  from  my  lord  and 
master  a  concern  so  prejudicial  to  his  nonour:  and  therefore,  to 
amuse  and  deoeiye  me,  he  said,  that  he  knew  no  better  remedy  for 
effacing?  the  remembrance  of  the  beauty  that  had  so  captivatecf  him 
than  to  absent  hiinself  for  some  months:  tliis,  he  saifi,  might  be 
effected  bv  our  going  together  to  my  father's  house,  under  pretence, 
as  he  would  t  ell  the  diike,  of  purchasing  horses  in  our  town,  which  is 
remarkable  for  producing  the  best  in  the  world.  No  sooner  h^  he 
made  tliis  proposal  than,  prompted  by  my  own  love,  I  expressed  my 
approbation  of  it,  as  the  best  that  possiblv  could  be  devised;  ana 
should  have  done  so,  even  had  it  been  less  plausible,  since  it  afforded 
me  so  good  an  ojjportunitv  of  retui^ng  to  see  my  dear  Lucinda. 
Thus  influenced,  I  seconded  his  design,  and  desired  him  to  put  it  in 
execution  without  delay ;  since  absence,  I  assured  him,  would  cer- 
tainly have  its  effect  in  spite  of  the  strongest  inclination.  At  the 
very  time  he  made  this  proposal  to  me  he  nad  already,  as  appeared 
afterwards,  possessed  the  inaidcn  under  the  title  of  a  husband,  and 
onlv  waited  for  a  convenient  season  to  divulge  it  with  safety  to  him- 
seli,  being  afraid  of  what  the  duke  his  father  might  do,  when  he 
should  hear  of  his  foUj.  Now.  as  love  in  youn^  men  is,,  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  but  appetite,  ana  pleasure  its  ultunate  end,  it  expires 
with  the  attainment  of  its  object ;  and  what  seems  to  be  love  vanishes, 
because  it  has  nothing  of  the  durable  nature  of  true  affection.  In 
short,  Don  Fernando  having  obtained  his  desire,  his  fondness  abated ; 
and  that  absence  which  he  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  liis  passion,  he 
only  chose  to  avoid  what  was  now  no  longer  agreeable  to  Jiini.  The 
duke  consented  to  his  proposal,  and  ordered  me  to  bear  him  com- 
paujr.  We  reached  our  city,  and  mv  father  received  him  according 
to  his  auahty.  I  immediately  visited  Lucinda :  my  passion  reviv^ 
(though,  in  truth,  it  had  been  neither  dead  nor  asleep),  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  me,  I  revealed  it  to  Don  Fernando  ;  thinking  that,  by  the 
laws  of  friendship,  nothing  should  be  concealed  from  liim.  I  expa- 
tiated so  much  on  the  beauty,  grace,  and  discretion  of  Lucinda,  that 
my  praises  excited  in  him  a  desire  of  seeing  a  damsel  endowed,  with 
such  accomplishments.  Unhappily,  I  consented  to  gratify  him,  and 
showed  her  to  him  one  night  by  the  light  of  a  taper  at  a  window, 
where  we  were  accustomed  to  converse  together.  He  beheld  her, 
and  eveiT  beautv  he  had  hitherto  seen  was  (»st  in  oblivion.  He  was 
struck  oumb;  be  lost  all  sense:  he  was  entranced— in  short,  he 
became  dcer)ly  enamoured,  as  mW  appear  by  the  sequel  of  my  unfor- 
tunate story. '  And,  the  more  to  inllame  his  passion,  which  he  con- 
cealed from  me,  he  saw  by  chance  a  letter  whidi  she  had  written  to 
me,  expressing  a  wish  that  I  would  ai;ain  urge  her  father's  consent  to 
our  marriage,  m  terms  so  sensible,  so  modest,  and  so  fall  of  tender- 
ness, that  when  he  had  read  it  he  declared  to  me  that  he  thought  in 
Lucinda  alone  were  united  all  the  bcuuty.  good  scust;.  and  exceilent 
quahtiM  which  were  dispersed  and  divided  among  the  rest  of  her 
sex.  Teqc  it  is,  I  confess,  that  although  I  knew  what  just  cause  Don 
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rernando  had  to  admire  Lucinda,  I  was  grieved  to  hear  commenda- 
tions from  his  mouth.  From  that  time  1  began  to  fear  and  suspect 
him ;  for  he  was  evetj  moment  talking  of  Lucinda,  and  would  begin 
the  subject  himsdf,  however  abruptly,  which  awakened  in  me  I  know 
not  what  jealousy ;  and  though  I  feared  no  change  in  tlie  goodness 
and  fidelity^  of  Lucinda^  vet  I  could  not  but  dread  the  very  thing 
against  which  they  seemed  to  secure  me.  He  also  constantlv  impor- 
tuned me  to  show  him  the  letters  I  wrote  to  Lucinda,  as  well  as  ner 
answers,  pretending  to  be  extremely  deUghted  with  both. 

"  Now  it  happened  that  Lucinda,  having  desired  me  to  lend  her  a 
book  of  ciiivalry,  of  which  she  was  very  fund,  entitled  Amadis  de 

Gaul  "   Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  heard  him  mention  a  book  of 

chivabj',  than  he  said :  "  Had  you  told  me,  sir.  at  tlic  beginning  of 
your  history,  that  the  Lady  Lucinda  was  fonci  of  reading  books  of 
chivab^,  no  more  would  have  been  necessary  to  convince  me  of  the 
snUinii^  of  her  nnderatanding ;  for  it  ooold  never  have  been  so 
excellent  as  you  have  described  it  had  she  wuited  a  relish  for  such 
savoury  reaoing ;  so  that,  with  respect  to  me,  it  is  needless  to  wfiste 
more  words  in  displaying  her  beauty,  worth,  and  understanding, 
since,  from  oniv  knowing  her  taste,  I  pronounce  her  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  tne  most  mgeuious  woman  in  the  world.  And  I  wish, 
sir,  that,  together  with  Amadis  de  Gaul,  you  had  sent  her  the  good 
BonKugel  of  Greece;  for  1  know  that  tlie  Lady  Lucinda  will  be 
highly  delighted  with  Daraida  and  Garaya,  and  the  wit  of  the  shep- 
herd Darinel ;  also  with  those  admirable  Terses  of  his  Buenos  which 
he  sung  and  repealed  with  so  much  graoe,  wit»  and  freedom.  But 
this  fault  may  be  amended,  and  reparation  made,  as  soon  as  ever  you 
will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  come  \iith  me  to  oui-  town,  where  I  can  furnish 
you  with  more  than  three  hundred  books  t  hat  are  the  delight  of  my 
soul,  and  the  entertainment  of  my  life.  Yet  it  now  occurs  to  me  I 
have  not  one  of  them  k'tt — thanks  to  the  malice  of  wicked  and 
envious  enchanters !  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  having  broken  my  promise 
by  this  interruption:  but  when  i  bear  of  matters  appertaining  to 
knights-errant  and  oidTalry,  I  can  as  well  forbear  talkmg  of  them  as 
tlie licams  of  the  sun  can  cease  to  give  heat,  or  those  of  the  moon  to 
moisten.  Pray,  therefore,  excuse  me,  and  prooeed;  for  that  is  of 
most  importance  to  us  at  present." 

While  Don  Quixote  was  saying  all  this,  Gardenio  hung  down  his 
head  upon  his  breast,  appar^tly  m  profound  thought ;  and  although 
Don  Quixote  twice  desired  him  to  continue  his  story,  he  neither  lifted 
up  his  liead  nor  aiiswi  red  a  word.  But  after  soine  time  he  raised  it, 
and  saiil .  "  I  camiot  get  it  out  of  my  mind,  nor  can  any  one  persuade 
me — indeed  he  must  be  a  blockhead  who  understands  or  believes  other* 
wise — but  that  Master  Ebsabat,  that  wicked  rogue,  lay  with  Queen 
Madasima.**  "  It  is  false,  I  swear,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  in  great 
wrath  ^  "  it  is  extreme  malice,  or  rather  villany.  to  say  so.  Queen 
Madamma  was  a  vary  noble  lady,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  so 
high  a  princess  shoiud  associate  with  a  (luack ;  ana  whoever  asserts 
that  she  did,  lies  like  a  very  rascal :  and  1  will  make  him  know  it,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  armed  or  unarmed,  by  night  or  by  day,  or  how 
he  pleases."  Caidenio  sat  looking  at  him  verv  attentively,  and,  the 
mad  fit  being  now  upon  him,  be  was  in  no  conaition  to  prosecute  his 
story,  neither  would  Don  Quixote  have  heard  him,  so  much  was  he 
irriti^  by  what  he  had  heard  of  Madasima;  and  strange  it  was  to 
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tee  bim  take  her  part  with  as  imich  earnestness  as  if  she  had  been 
his  true  and  natnnd  mistress— «adi  was  the  efibct  of  those  cmsed 

books ! 

Cardenio.  being  now  mad,  and  bearing  himself  called  liar  and 
Tillam,  with  other  opprobrioos  names,  did  not  like  the  jest;  and, 
ratnhing  at  a  stone  that  lay  close  by  him,  he  threw  it  with  such 
violence  at  Don  Quixote's  breast  that  it  tlirew  him  on  his  back. 
Saiicho  Panza,  seem?  his  master  treated  in  this  maun(  r,  attacked  the 
ijiadiuan  with  his  clenched  fist :  and  the  raffled  knight  received  liim 
in  such  sort,  that  with  one  blow  he  hod  mm  at  his  feet,  and  then 
trampled  him  to  his  heart's  content.  The  goatherd,  who  endeavoured 
to  defend  him.  fared  little  better;  and  wnen  the  madman  had  suffi- 
ciently vented  his  fury  upon  them  all,  he  left  them,  and  quietly 
letired  to  his  rocky  bannts  among  the  mouotains.  Stticho  got  up  in 
a  rage  to  find  himself  so  roughly  handled,  and  so  underservedly 
w  ithal,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  revenge  on  the  goatherd,  telling 
him  the  fa\ilt  was  his,  for  not  having  given  them  warain?  that  this 
man  was  subject  to  these  mad  fits ;  for  had  they  known  it  tliey  might 
have  been  npon  their  guard.   The  goatherd  answered  that  he  had 

S'ven  them  notice  of  it,  and  that,  if  they  had  not  attended  to  it,  the 
ult  was  not  his.  Sancho  Panza  replied,  the  goatherd  rejoined  ;  and 
the  replies  and  rejoinders  ended  in  taking  each  other  by  the  i^arcL 
and  coming  to  such  blows,  that,  if  Don  Qncbote  had  not  interposed, 
they  would  have  demolished  each  other.  But  Sancho  still  kept  fast 
hold  of  the  proatherd,  and  said.  "  Let  me  alone,  sir  knight  of  the 
sorrowful  ligure,  for  this  fellow  being  a  bumpkin  like  myself  and  not 
a  knight,  I  may  very  safely  revenge  myself  by  fighting  with  him  hand 
to  hand,  like  a  man  of  hoijour."  "  True,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  bnt  I 
know  that  he  is  not  to  blaiie  for  what  has  happened."  Hereupon 
they  were  pacified;  and  Don  Quixote  again  inquired  of  the  goatherd 
wliether  it  were  possible  to  find  out  Cardenio  :  for  he  had  a  vehement 
desire  to  learn  tfe  md  of  his  storv.  The  soatnerd  told  him,  as  before, 
that  he  did  not  exactlv  know  his  naunts,  oat  that,  if  he  waited  some 
time  about  that  part,  ke  would  not  £ail  to  meet  him,  either  in  or  out 
of  his  senses. 


CflAFTER  XXY. 

Which  treats  of  the  .*trnn'/f,  thi/u/s  that  btfd  the  raliant  kniphi  of  La 
Maiicka  in  the  Surra  Jforena;  and  how  lu  imilaied  the  penance  cjf 

Don  Quixote  took  his  leave  of  the  goatherd,  and,  mounting 
Kozinante,  commanded  Sancho  to  follow  him ;  wnich  be  did  very 
luiwillingly.  They  proceeded  slowly  on,  making  their  way  in  the 
most  dimoalt  recesses  of  the  mountain ;  in  the  mean  time  Sancho  waft 
d}ing  to  converse  with  his  master,  but  would  fain  have  had  him  begin 
the  discourse,  that  he  might  not  disobey  liis  ordera.  Being,  however, 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he  said  to  him  :  "  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
be  plrased  to  give  me  your  worship's  blesshig,  and  my  dismission ;  for 
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I  will  set  home  to  my  wife  and  cliildren,  with  whom  I  shall  a+  1  ast 
have  the  privilege  of  talking  :ind  speaking  iny  mind  :  for,  to  desire  me 
to  bear  your  worship  company  through  these  solitudes  nifjht  and  day, 
without  suffering  me  to  talk  when  I  list,  is  to  bury  me  alive.  If  fate 
had  ordered  it  that  beasts  should  talk  now,  as  tin  y  did  in  the  days  of 
Guisopete,  it  would  not  have  been  quite  so  bad.  since  1  might  then 
have  communed  with  my  ass  as  I  pleased,  and  so  have  forgotten  my 
ill  fortune :  for  it  is  very  hard,  and  not  to  be  borne  with  patience,  for 
a  rnan  to  ramble  about  all  his  life  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  to  meet 
with  nothing  but  kicks  and  cuffs,  tossings  in  a  blanket,  and  bangs  with 
stones,  and,  with  all  this,  to  have  his  mouth  sewed  up.  not  daring  to 
utter  what  he  has  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  were  dumb."  I  understand 
thee,  Sancho,"  answered  "Don  Quixote ;  "  thou  art  impatient  until  I 
take  off  the  embargo  I  have  laid  on  thy  tongue.  Suppose  it,  then, 
removed,  and  thou  art  permitted  to  say  what  thou  wilt,  upon  coiidi- 
tion  that  this  revocation  is  to  last  no  h)nger  than  whilst  we  are  wan- 
dering amongst  these  rocks."  "Be  it  so,"  said  Sancho;  "let  mc 
talk  now,  for  God  knows  what  will  be  hereafter.  And  now,  taking 
the  benelit  of  this  licence,  I  ask,  what  had  vour  worship  to  do  with 
standing  up  so  warmly  for  that  same  Queen  Magimasa,  or  what's  her 
name?  or  what  was  it  to  the  purpose  whether  that  abbot*  was  her 

fallant  or  not  ?  for,  had  you  let  that  pass,  as  you  were  not  his  judge, 
verily  believe  the  madman  would  have  gone  on  with  his  storj',  and 
vou  would  have  escaped  the  thump  with  the  stone,  the  kicks,  and  above 
nuH-a-dozen  buffets. ' 

"  In  faith,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  if  thou  didst  but 
know,  as  I  do,  how  honourable  and  how  excellent  a  lady  Queen  ^lada- 
sima  was,  I  am  certain  thou  wouldst  acknowledge  that  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  patience  in  forbearing  to  dash  to  pieces  that  mouth  out  of 
which  such  blasphemies  issued ;  for  it  is  a  monstrous  impiety  to  say, 
or  even  to  think,  that  a  (jueen  should  be  paramour  to  a  barber- 
surgeon.  The  truth  of  the  story  is,  that  master  Elisabat,  of  whnm 
tlie  madman  spoke,  was  a  most  prudent  man,  of  sound  judgment,  and 
served  as  tutor  ana  physician  to  the  queen ;  but,  to  suppose  that  she 
wa^  his  mistress  is  an  absurdity  deserving  of  severe  punishment;  and 
to  1  rove  that  Garden io  knew  not  what  he  spoke,  thou  mayest  remem- 
ber that,  when  he  said  it.  he  was  not  in  his  senses."  "That  is  what 
I  say,"  quoth  Sancho ;  and  therefore  no  account  should  have  been 
made  of  nis  words ;  for,  if  good  fortune  had  not  befriended  your  wor- 
ship, and  directed  the  fmit-stone  at  your  breast  instead  of  your  head, 
we  had  been  in  a  fine  conditif)n  for  standing  up  in  defence  of  that 
dear  hd\,  whom  Heaven  confound :  and  Cardeuio  would  have  come 
otl"  uiipunisiied.  being  insane."  Against  the  sane  and  insane,'* 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  a  knight-errant  to  dcf(^ud 
the  honour  of  women,  particularly  that  of  a  queen  of  such  ex.dted 
worth  as  Queen  Madasima,  for  whom  I  have  ai)articular  affection,  on 
account  of  her  excellent  qualities:  for,  besides  beuig  extremely  beau- 
tiful, she  was  very  prudent,  and  very  patient  in  her  auctions,  which 
were  numerous ;  and  the  counsels  and  company  of  master  Elisabat 
were  of  great  use  and  comfort  to  her,  enabling  her  to  bear  her  suffer- 
ings with  prudence  and  patience.    Uence  the  ignorant  and  evd- 

*  ''Abad."  Sanoho,  remembering  only  the  latter  part  of  master 
EUsabat'a  name,  pleasantly  oalls  him  an  abbot. 
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minded  vnlirar  took  occasion  to  say  that  she  was  his  paramour;  and 
I  say  ai^aiu,  they  lie,  and  will  lie  two  hundred  times  more,  all  who  say 

or  think  it.'*  "  I  neither  say  nor  think  so"  answered  Sancho.  "  Let 
those  who  say  it  eat  the  lie,  and  swallow  it  with  their  broad  :  whether 
they  were  {guilty  or  no,  thev  have  priven  aceount  to  (jod  liefore  now. 
I  come  froFii  my  vmeyard  ;  i  know  nothing.  I  jim  no  friend  to  inquir- 
ing into  other  men's  lives ;  for  he  that  buys  and  lies  shall  find  the 
lie  left  ill  his  purse  bt  hind.  Besides,  naked  was  I  bom,  and  naked  I 
remain  :  1  neither  win  nor  lose ;  if  they  were  ^ilty,  what  is  that  to 
me  ?  Many  thiidc  to  find  bacon,  when  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  piu 
to  hang  it  on ;  but  who  can  heoge  in  the  oackoo--'e8peoially  as  (rod 
himself  is  not  spared?"  "  Heaven  defend  me!  **  said  Don  Quixote  : 
"what  a  strinj?  of  nonsense!  \Miat  has  our  subjeet  to  do  with  all 
these  proverbs  ?  Prythee,  Sancho,  peace  ;  and  henceforward  attend 
to  thy  ass,  and  forbear  anv  interference  with  what  does  not  concern 
thee.  Be  convinced^  by  thy  five  senses,  that  whaterer  I  have  done, 
do,  or  sha,ll  do,  is  hi£?hlv  reav^^onablc  and  exactly  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  chivalry,  which  I,  am  better  acquainted  with  than  all  the 
knights  whoever  professed  it  in  the  world."  "  Sir,"  replied  Sancho, 
"  is  it  a  good  rule  of  chivalry  for  us  to  ^o  wandermg  tnrongh  these 
mountains,  without  either  path  or  road,  in  quest  of  a  madman  who, 
perhaps  when  he  is  found,  will  be  inehned  to  finish  what  he 
oegau— not  his  story^  but  the  breaking  of  your  worship's  head  and 
my  ribs  ?  " 

"  Peace,  Sancho,  I  repeat."  said  Don  Quixote :  "  for  know  that  it 
is  not  only  the  desire  of  finuins^  the  madman  that  brinfrs  me  to  these 
parts,  but  an  intention  to  i)erforin  in  them  an  exploit  whereby  I  shall 
acouire  perpetual  fame  ana  renown  over  the  face  Of  the  whole  earth ; 
aaa  it  sbali  be  snch  an  one  as  shall  set  the  seal  to  make  an  aoGom* 
plished  knight-errant."  "And  is  this  exploit  a  very  dangerous  one?" 
quoth  Sancho.  "  No,"  answered  the  knight ;  "  although  the  die  may 
cliance  to  run  unfortunately  for  us,  yet  the  whole  will  depend  upon 
thy  diligence."  "  Upon  my  diligence ! "  exclaimed  Sancho.  "  Yes," 
said  Don  Quixote ;  for  if  thy  return  be  speedy  from  the  place  whi- 
ther I  intend  to  send  thee,  my  pain  will  soon  be  over,  and  my  glory 
forthwith  commence  :  and  that  thou  mayest  no  longer  be  in  suspense 
with  regard  to  the  tendency  of  my  words,  I  inform  thee,  Sancho,  tliat 
the  famous  Amadis  de  Qam  was  one  oS  the  most  perfect  of  kmghts- 
errant — should  not  saj  one,  for  he^  was  the  sole,  the  principa  I,  the 
nnigue — in  short,  the  pnnce  of  all  his  contemporaries.  A  tig  tor  Don 
Belianis,  and  all  those  who  say  that  he  equalled  Amadis  in  anything ! 
for  I  swear  they  are  mistaken.  I  say,  moreoyer,  that  if  a  painter 
would  be  famous  in  his  art,  he  must  endeavour  to  copy  after  the 
oriirinfds  of  the  most  excellent  masters ;  the  same  nile  is  also  appli- 
cable to  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences  which  adorn  the  common- 
wealth ;  thus,  whoever  aspires  to  a  reputation  for  prudence  and 
patdence,  must  imitate  Ulysses,  in  whose  person  and  toils  Homer 
draws  a  lively  picture  of  those  qualities ;  so  also  Virgil,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  /Eneas,  delineates  filial  pietv,  courage,  and  Hiartial  skill, 
being  representations  of  not  what  they  really  were,  but  of  what 
they  ouf^ht  to  be,  in  order  to  serve  as  models  ci  virtue  to  succeeding 
generations.  Thus  was  Amadis  the  polar,  the  morning  star,  and  the 
sun  of  all  valiant  and  enamoured  Knights,  and  whom  all  we,  who 
militate  under  the  banners  of  love  and  chivaky,  ought  to  follow. 
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Tills  he'm^  the  case,  friend  Sanrho,  that  knight-errant  who  best 
imitates  him  will  be  most  certain  of  arrim^  at  pre-eminenee  in 
chivalry.  And  an  oootsion  upon  whidi  the  knight  partioolarly  dis- 
played his  prudence,  worth,  coiiratre,  patience,  constancy,  and  love, 
was  his  retiring,  when  disdained  by  tnc  lady  Orinna,  to  do  penance 
on  the  sterile  rock,  changing  his  name  to  tliat  of  Beltenebros — a  name 
most  oertainly  sigiiifioant  and  prop^  for  the  life  he  had  voluntarily 
choaen.  Now  it  is  eaaier  for  roe  to  imitate  him  in  this  than  in  deay- 
ing  giants,  beheading  serpents,  slaying  dragons,  routing  armies,  shat- 
tering fleets,  and  dissolvmg  enchantments ;  aua,  since  this  place  is  so 
well  adi^tea  for  the  purpose,  I  ought  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
which  is  now  so  ocmmodionaly  offered  to  me." 

"  "What  is  it  voor  worship  really  intends  to  do  in  so  remote  a  place  as 
this?**  demanded  Saucho.  "Have  I  not  told  thee  ?"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  that  1  design  to  imitate  Amadis,  acting  here  the  desperate, 
niving,  and  furiona  lover ;  at  the  same  time  following  the  example  of 
the  Taliant  Don  Orlando,  when  he  found  bv  the  side  of  a  fonntain 
some  indicatioiis  that  Angchcii  the  Fair  had  tlishononred  herself  with 
Medoro ;  at  grief  whereof  he  ran  mad^  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  dis- 
turbed vie  watera  of  the  crystal  sprmgs,  slew  ahepherda^  destroyed 
flooka,  fired  oottages,  demolished  houses,  dragged  mares  along  the 
ground,  and  committed  a  hundred  thousand  other  extravagances, 
worthy  of  eternal  record.  And  although  it  is  not  iny  ilcsiini  to  imitate 
Roldan,  or  Orlando^  or  Rotolando  (for  he  is  called  by  all  t  hese  names), 
m  every  point  and  m  all  his  frantic  actions,  words,  and  thoughts,  yet 
I  will  give  as  good  a  sketch  as  I  can  of  those  which  I  deem  most 
essential.  Or  1  may,  perhaps,  be  content  to  imitate  only  Amadis. 
who,  without  committing  any  mischievous  excesses,  by  tears  ana 
lamentationa  alone  attained  as  much  feme  as  all  of  them."  "  It  aeema 
to  me,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  the  knights  who  acted  in  such  manner 
were  provoked  to  it,  and  had  a  reason  for  these  follies  and  penances ; 
but  pray  what  cause  has  your  worship  to  run  mad?  What  lady  has 
disdained  you  ?  or  what  tokens  have  you  discovered  to  convince  you 
that  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  has  committed  folly  either  with 
Moor  or  Christian  ?"  "  There  lies  the  point,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"and  in  this  consists  the  retinement  of  my  plan.  A  knight-errant 
who  runs  mad  with  just  cause  deserve^s  no  thanks ;  but  to  do  so  with- 
out reason  ia  the  pomt ;  giving  m^  lady  to  understand  what  I  ahould 
perform  in  the  wet  if  I  do  thia  m  the  diy.  Beaidea,  I  have  cause 
enough  given  me  by  so  long  an  absence  from  my  evor-honoured  lady 
Dulcmea  del  Toboso ;  for  as  thou  heardst  tliat  sheplierd,  Ambrosio, 
say,  'The absent  feel  and  fear  ever>-  ill.'  Therefore,  friend  Sancho. 
couiisel  me  not  to  refrain  from  so  rare,  so  happy,  ana  so  unparalleled 
an  imitation.  Mad  I  am,  and  mad  T  must  he  until  thy  return  with  an 
answer  to  a  letter  1  intend  to  send  by  thee  to  mv  lady  Dulcinea ;  and 
if  it  proves  such  as  my  fidelity  deserves,  my  maoness  and  my  penance 
wfll  lermtnate.  B«t  if  the  oootraiy,  I  snail  be  mad  indeed;  and, 
being  bol  shall  heoome  insensible  to  everything ;  so  that  whateTer 
answer  snc  returns,  I  shall  be  relieved  of  the  conflict  and  pain  wherein 
thou  leavest  me ;  lor  if  good,  I  shall  enjoy  it  in  my  right  senses :  if 
otherwise,  I  shall  be  mad,  and  consequently  msensible  of  my 
misfortune. 

"  But,  tell  me,  Sancho,  hast  thou  taken  care  of  Mambrino's  helmet  ? 
for  I  saw  thee  take  it  from  the  ground,  when  ihat  uiigi-ateful  wretch 
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prnved  the  excellence  of  its  quality,  by  vainlv  endeavouring  to  break 
It  to  pieces."  To  which  Sancuo  answered :  ''As  God  liveth,  sir  knight 
ol  toe  sorrowfiil  fig^ore,  I  mumot  bear  with  patience  aoime  things  vour 
worship  says :  they  are  enoog^  to  make  me  think  that  all  you  tell  me 
of  chivalry,  and  of  winning  kingdoms  and  empires,  of  bestowing 
islands,  ana  doing  other  favours  and  mighty  things,  according  to  the 
custom  of  knights-errant,  must  be  matter  of  mere  smoke,  and  all 
friction  or  fiction,  or  how  do  you  call  it  P  For,  to  hear  you  say  that  a 
barber's  basin  is  Mambrino's  helmet,  and  to  persist  in  that  error  for 
near  about  four  days,  what  can  one  think,  but  that  he  who  says  and 
alhrms  such  a  thine^  must  be  crack-brained  ?  I  have  the  basin  in  my 
wallet^  all  batterea :  and  I  shall  take  it  home  to  get  it  mended,  for 
the  me  of  my  horn,  if  Heaven  be  so  gracious  as  to  restore  me  one 
time  or  other  to  my  wife  and  children/'  "  Now  I  swear  by  the  same 
oath,*'  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thou  hast  the  shallowest  Drain  that 
any  squire  has.  or  ever  had,  in  the  world.  Is  it  possible  that,  not- 
witiistanding  all  the  time  thou  hast  travelled  with  me,  thon  dost  not 
perceive  that  all  affairs  in  wliicli  knights-errant  are  coneerned  appear 
chimeras,  follies,  and  extravagances,  and  seem  all  done  by  the  rule  of 
contraries  ?  Not  that  they  are  in  reality  so,  but  because  there  is  a 
crew  of  enohauten  always  aboot  ns,  who  metiunorphoee  and  disguise 
all  our  concerns,  and  turn  them  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  or 
according  as  they  are  inclined  to  favour  or  ruin  us.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  thing  which  to  thee  appears  a  barber's  basin,  appears  to  me  the 
helmet  of  Marobrino,  and  to  another  will  appear  something  else ;  and 
it  was  a  singular  foresight  of  the  sage,  my  mend,  to  make  that  appear 
to  others  a  basin  which  reallv  and  truly  is  Mambrino's  helmet ; 
because,  being  of  such  high  value,  all  the  world  would  i)erseeute  me 
in  order  to  obtain  it ;  but  now,  thinking  it  nothing  but  a  barber's 
basin,  they  give  theniMlfes  no  trouble  about  it,  as  was  evident  in  him 
who,  after  endeavouring  to  break  it,  cast  it  firom  him  ;  which,  in  faith, 
he  would  never  had  done  had  he  known  what  it  was.  Take  care  of 
it,  friend:  since  I  must  strip  off  aU  my  armour,  and  remain  as  naked 
as  I  was  Dom,  if  I  shoold  aetermine  upon  imitating  Oriando,  in  my 
penance,  instead  of  Amadis.** 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain,  which  stood  separated  from  several  others  that  surrounded 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  hewn  out  from  them.  Near  its  baae  ran  a  gentle 
Stream,  that  watered  a  verdant  and  luxuriant  vale,  adorned  with  many 
wide-spreading  trees,  plants,  and  wild  flcAvers  of  various  hues.  This 
was  the  spot  in  which  the  knight  of  tlie  sorrowful  figure  chose  to 
perform  his  penance ;  and,  while  contemplating  the  scene,  he  thus 
broke  forth  in  alond  voice :  "This  is  the  place,  O  ye  heavens !  which 
I  sdeet  and  apjooont  for  bewailing  the  misfortune  in  which  ye  have 
involved  me.  This  is  the  spot  where  my  flowing  tears  shall  inpreasc 
the  waters  of  this  crystal  stream,  and  my  sighs,  continual  and  deep, 
shall  inccssantlv  move  the  foliage  ot  these  lofty  trcees,  in  testimony 
and  token  of  the  pam  my  persecuted  heart  endures.  O  ye  rural 
deities,  whoever  ye  be,  that  inhabit  these  remote  drsert  s,  give  ear  to 
the  complaints  of  an  unhappy  lover,  whom  long  aliscnce  and  some 
pangs  of^  jealousy  have  driven  to  bewail  himself  among  these  rugged 
heights,  iiid  to  complain  of  the  cmelty  of  that  ungrateful  fair,  the 
utmost  eitent  and  ultimate  perfeetbn  of  aU  human  be  n  1 1  > '  0  ye  wood- 
nymphs  and  dryada»  who  are  aooostomed  to  inhabit  tlie  dark  recesses 
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of  the  mountain  groves  (so  may  the  nimble  and  lascivious  satyrs,  by 
whom  ve  are  wooed  in  vain,  never  disturb  your  sweet  reposej^  assiijt 
me  to  lament  my  hard  fate,  or  at  least  be  not  weary  of  hearmg  my 
groans!  O  my  Duleinea  del  Toboso,  lii^ht  of  my  darkness,  glory 
of  my  pain,  the  nortli-star  of  my  travels,  and  over-ruling  planet  (^f 
my  fortune  (so  may  Heaven  listen  to  all  thy  petitions),  consider,  I 
beseech  thee,  to  what  a  condition  thjr  absence  hath  reduced  me,  and 
reward  me  as  mv  fidelity  deserves !  O  ye  solitary  trees,  who  hence- 
forth  are  to  be  the  companions  of  my  retirement,  wave  gently  your 
branches,  to  intlicate  that  my  i)resenee  does  not  ollend  you  !  And,  0 
thou  my  squire,  agreeable  companiou  in  my  prosperous  imd  ad\  erse 
fortune,  carefully  imprint  on  thy  memor>'  what  thou  shalt  see  me  here 
perform,  tliat  thou  maycst  rcToimt  and  recite  it  to  her  who  is  tlie  sole 
cause  of  all !"  Thus  sajing.  he  alighted  from  Rozimmte,  and  in  an 
instant  took  oil  his  bridle  ana  saddle,  and,  claoping  him  on  the  hinder 
parts,  said  to  him:  steed,  as  excellent  for  thy  performance  as 
unfortunate  in  thy  fate !  he  gives  thee  liberty  who  is  himself  deprived 
of  it.  Go  whither  thou  wilt ;  for  thou  hast  it  written  on  thy  forehe.id 
that  neither  Astolpho's  llippogriff,  nor  the  famous  Frontiuo,  wliich 
cost  Bradamante  so  dear,  could  match  thee  in  speed." 

Sancho,  observing  all  this,  said,  "  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  who 
saved  us  the  trouble  of  unharnessing  Dapple  ;  for  in  faith  he  sliould 
have  wanted  neither  slaps  nor  spcecnes  in  his  praise.  Yet  if  he  were 
here,  I  would  not  consent  to  his  being  uupannelled,  there  being  no 
occasion  for  it,  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  love  or  despair,  anv 
more  than  I,  who  was  once  hia  maste^  when  it  so  pleased  God. 
And  truly,  sir  knight  of  the  sorrowed  ugure,  if  it  be  so,  that  my 
departure  and  your  madness  take  place  in  earnest,  it  wiU  be  well  to 
saddle  U(jziuante  again,  that  he  may  supply  the  loss  of  my  Dapple, 
and  save  me  time  in  going  andocMning;  for  if  I  walk,  I  know  not  how 
I  shall  be  able  either  to  go  or  return,  being  in  tnith  Init  a  sorry 
traveller  on  foot."  "  Be  that  as  thou  wilt,'*  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  for  I  do  not  disapprove  thy  proposal  j  and  i  say  thou  shalt  depart 
within  three  days,  during  which  time  I  mtend  thee  to  bear  witness  of 
what  I  do  say  lor  her,  that  thou  niayest  report  it  accordingly." 
"What  have  I  more  to  see,"  quoth  Sancho,  "than  what  1  bave 
already  seen?"  "So  far,  thou  art  well  prepared,"  answered  Don 
Quixote ;  "  but  I  have  now  to  rend  my  garments,  scatter  my  arms 
about,  and  dash  my  head  against  these  rocks ;  with  other  things  of  the 
like  sort,  which  will  strike  thee  with  admiration."  "  For  tlu^  love  of 
Heaven,"  said  Sancho,  "beware  how  you  irivc  yourself  those  blows, 
for  you  may  chance  to  touch  upon  some  unlucky  point  of  a  ix)ck.  that 
may  at  once  put  an  end  to  this  new  project  of  penance :  and  I  snould 
ihmk,  nnce  your  worship  is  of  opinion  that  knocks  of  the  head  are 
necessary,  and  that  this  work  cannot  be  done  without  them,  you 
might  content  yourself,  since  all  is  a  fiction,  a  count  erfeit  ,  and  a  sham, 
—I  say,  you  might  content  yourself  with  running  your  bead  against 
water,  or  some  soft  thing,  such  as  cotton ;  and  leave  it  to  me  to  tell 
my  lady  that  you  dashed  your  head  against  the  point  of  a  rock,  harder 
than  a  diamond."  "I  thank  thee  for  thy  good  intentions,  friend 
Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  I  would  have  thee  to  know, 
that  all  these  actions  of  mme  are  no  mockery,  but  done  very  much  in 
earnest ;  for  to  act  otherwise  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  rules  of 
chivalry,  which  ei^oin  us  to  utter  no  falsehood,  on  pain  of  being 
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punished  as  apostates ;  and  the  doinp:  one  thin*?  for  another  is  the 
same  aslyinj?:  theretbre,  blows  must  be  real  and  substantial,  without 
fiu-tiiice  or  evasion.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  me  some 
Unt  for  my  wounds,  since  it  was  the  will  of  fortune  that  we  shoold 
lose  the  balsam."  "  It  was  worse  to  lose  the  ass,"  answered  Sancho; 
"for  with  him  we  lost  lint  and  evervthing  else.  And  I  beseech  your 
worship  not  to  put  me  in  mind  of  tnat  cursed  drench  ;  for  at  biirely 
hearing  it  mentioned,  my  very  soul,  as  well  as  mv  stomueh,  is  turnei 
inside  out.  As  for  the  three  days  allowed  me  for  seeing  your  mud 
pranks,  I  beseech  you  to  reckon  them  as  already  pasa^d,  for  I  take  all 
for  granted,  and  will  tell  wonders  to  my  lady.  Do  you  wite  the 
letter  and  dispatch  me  quickly,  for  I  lon^  to  come  back  and  release 
your  warship  oom  this  purgatonr,  in  which  I  leave  you."  "Pniva- 
torv,  dost  t1u>ii  call  it,  Sancho  P^said  Don  Quixote.  "  Call  it  rather 
hell,  or  worse,  if  anythin<?  can  be  worse."  "1  have  heard  say,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "'from  hell  there  is  no  retention.'**  "1  know  not,"  saicl 
Don  Quixote,  "what  retention  means."  "Retention,"  answered 
Sandio,  "means  that  he  wiio  is  once  in  heU  never  does,  nor  ever  can, 
get  out  a^^ain.  \)\it  it  will  be  quite  the  reverse  with  vour  worship,  or 
It  shall  go  hard  with  my  heels,  it  1  have  but  >»purs  to  enliven  Uozinruit  (\ 
liCt  me  but  once  get  to  Toboso,  and  into  the  presence  of  my  lady 
Dulcinea^  and  I  wiUteU  her  such  a  story  of  the  foolish,  mad  things  (for 
they  are  all  no  better)  which  yonr  worship  has  done  uid  is  still  doin?, 
that  I  shall  brinj?  her  to  be  as  supple  as  a  glove,  thoujrh  1  lind  her 
harder  than  a  cork-tree  ;  and  with  her  answer,  all  sweetness  and  honey, 
will  I  return  through  the  air,  like  a  witch,  and  fetch  vour  worship  ' 
out  of  this  purgatonr,  which,  though  it  seems  so,  is  no  nell,  because, 
as  I  said,  your  worship  may  nope  to  *ret  out  of  it  " 

"That  is  true,"  answered  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  fi^mre — 
"  but  how  shall  we  contrive  to  write  the  letter  ?"  "  And  the  ass-colt 
hiUP"  added  Sancho.  "Nothing  shall  be  omitted,'*  said  Don 
Quixote ;  "  and  since  wc  have  no  paper,  we  shaU  do  well  to  write  it 
as  the  ancients  did,  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  on  tablets  of  wax ; 
though  it  will  be  as  ditficult  at  present  to  meet  with  these  as  with 
paper.  But,  now  I  recollect,  it  may  be  as  well,  or  indeed  better,  to 
write  it  in  Cardenio's  pocket-book,  and  you  will  take  care  to  get  it 
fairly  transeril)('d  upon  ^aper  in  the  first  town  you  reach  where  there 
is  a  sehoohnaster ;  or,  it  tliere  be  none,  any  parislj-fh  rk  will  tran- 
scribe it  for  you :  but  be  sure  you  give  it  to  no  hackney-writer  of  the 
law ;  for  the  devil  himself  will  never  be  able  to  read  their  ocmfounded 
law-nand.**  **  But  what  musX  we  do  about  the  signing  it  with  your 
own  hand?"  said  Sancho.  ^fhe  letters  of  Amadis  were  never  sub- 
scribed," answered  Don  Quixote.  "Very  well,"  rephed  Sancho: 
"  but  the  order  for  the  colts  must  needs  be  signed  by  yourself ;  for  if 
that  be  copied  they  will  say  it  is  a  false  signature,  and  I  shall  be 
forced  to  go  without  the  colts."  "  The  orfler  shall  oc  signed  in  the 
same  pocket-book ;  and  at  sight  of  it  my  niece  will  make  no  difficulty 
in  complying  with  it.  As  to  the  love-letter,  let  it  be  subscribed  thus, 
'  Tours,  nnm  dmtlL  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure.'  And  it  is  of 
little  importanoe  whether  it  be  written  in  another  hand ;  for  I  remem- 
ber, Dulcinea  can  neither  write  nor  read,  nor  has  she  ever  seen  a 
letter  or  writing  of  mine  in  her  whole  life ;  for  our  loves  have  always 
been  of  the  Platonic  kind,  extending  no  farther  than  to  modest  glances 
at  eadi  other ;  uid  even  those  so  very  rarely  that  I  can  truly  swear 
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tliut,  during  the  twelve  vears  that  I  have  loved  her  more  than  the 
lif^ht  of  these  eyes,  which  the  earth  must  one  day  consume,  1  have  not 
seen  her  four  times :  and  perhaps  of  these  four  times  she  may  not 
hare  onoe  peroeiTed  ihat  I  JookM  upon  hei^-snch  ib  the  resenre  and 
aechuioii  in  which  she  is  brmii^^ht  up  by  her&ther,  Lorenzo  Gorchnelo, 
and  her  mother,  Aldonza  Nogale^  !  " 

"Hey  dav!"  quoth  Saneho,  "what,  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  Cor- 
cbuelo !  Is  she  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toooso,  otherwise  called 
Aldonca  Lorenzo P"  "It  is  even  she,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  she 
deserves  to  be  mistress  of  the  universe."  "  T  know  her  well,"  ouoth 
Sancho  j  "  and  I  can  assure  you  she  will  pitch  the  bar  with  the  lusti- 
est swain  in  the  narish.  Long  live  the  giver  I  why,  she  is  a  lass  of 
mettle,  tall,  straignt,  and  vigorous,  and  I  warrant  can  make  her  part 
good  with  any  km^-errant  that  shall  have  her  for  a  mistress.  O, 
the  jade,  what  a  pair  of  lun^  and  a  voice  she  has !  I  remember  she 
got  out  one  day  upon  the  bell-tower  of  the  church,  to  call  some  young 
ploughmen  who  were  in  a  field  of  her  father's ;  and  though  they  were 
naif  a  league  off,  they  heard  her  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower ;  aiij  the  best  of  her  is,  that  she  is  not  at  all  coy,  but 
as  bold  as  a  court  lady,  and  makes  a  jest  and  a  raaygame  of  everj  oodv. 
I  say,  then,  sir  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure,  that  you  not  only 
mta,  and  ought  to  ran  mad  for  her.  but  also  you  ma}[  justly  despair 
ana  hang  yourself ;  and  nobody  that  hears  it  but  will  saj  you  did 
extremefv'  well,  though  the  devil  should  carry  you  away.  I  would 
fain  begone,  ii"  it  is  only  to  see  her;  for  I  have  not  seen  her  this  many 
a  dav,  and  oy  this  time  she  must  needs  be  altered ;  for  it  mightily 
spoils  women's  faces  to  be  always  abroad  in  the  field,  exposed  to  the 
j^nn  and  weather.  I  confers  1o  your  worship,  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
that  hitherto  1  have  been  hugely  mistaken,  for  I  thought  for  certain 
that  the  lady  Dulciuea  was  some  great  princess,  with  wliom  you 
were  in  love,  or  at  least  some  person  of  sncii  great  quality  as  to 
deserve  the  rich  presents  you  have  sent  her,  as  well  of  the  Biscainer 
as  of  the  galley-slaves ;  and  many  others  from  the  victories  your  wor- 
ship must  have  gained  before  I  came  to  be  your  squire.  But,  all 
things  oonsidereo,  what  mod  can  it  do  the  lady  Aldonza  Lorenzo — 
mean  the  lady  Boloniea  del  Toboso-;~to  have  the  yanquished  whom 
your  worship  sends,  or  luay  send,  falling  upon  tlicir  knees  before  her  P 
Tor  perhaps  at  the  time  t  liry  arrivt^  she  uiav  be  carding  flax,  or  thresh- 
ing in  the  bam,  and  they  may  be  confounded  at  the  sight  of  her,  and 
she  may  laugh  and  care  little  for  the  present."  "I  baye  often  told 
thee,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thou  art  an  eternal  babbler, 
and,  though  void  of  wit.  thy  bluntncss  often  stings :  but  to  convince 
thee  at  ouce  of  thy  folly  and  my  discretion,  I  will  tell  thee  a  short 
tale. 

"  Know,  then,  that  a  certain  widow,  handsome,  yoong,  gay,  and 
rich,  and  withal  no  pnide,  fell  in  love  with  a  lay-brother,  young,  well- 
made,  and  vigorous.  His  superior  heard  of  it,  and  one  day  took 
occasion  to  speak  to  the  good  widow,  in  the  way  of  brotherly  repre- 
hension. 'I  wonder,  maaun,'  said  he, '  and  not  without  n-eat  reason, 
that  a  woman  of  vour  quality,  so  beautiful,  and  so  rich,  should  fall  in 
love  with  such  a  Scspieable,  mean,  silly  fellow,  when  tlierc  are,  in  this 
house,  so  many  graduates,  dignitaries,  and  divines,  among  whom  you 
might  pick  and  choose,  and  say  this  I  like  and  this  I  leaye,  as  yon 
would  among  pears.'  But  she  answered  him  great  franksess  and 
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very  antimiated,  it  you  imac^me  that  L  have  made  an  ill  choice 
fellow,  Silly  as  lie  mav  appear,  sLiice,  for  ought  that  I  desire  c 
he  knows  as  iniich  oi  Philosophy  as  Aristotle  himself,  if  not 
In  like  njaniier,  Sanclio,  Diileinea  del  Toboso,  for  the  pur 


gaiety :  '  You  are  much  mistaken,  worthy  sir,  and  your  sentiments  are 
very  anti(|uated,  if  you  imac^ine  that  L  have  made  an  ill  choice  in  that 

desire  of  him, 
more, 
irpose  I 

intend  her,  deserves  as  highlv  as  the  greatest  princess  on  e<irLli.  For 
of  those  poets  who  have  celebrated  the  praises  of  ladies  under  fictiti- 
008  names,  many  had  no  snob  mistresses.  Hiinkest  then  that  the 

Amaryllises,  the  Phyllises,  the  Silvias,  the  Dianas,  the  Galateas,  the 
Alidas,  and  the  like,  famous  in  books,  ballads,  barbers'  shops,  and 
stage-plays,  were  reallv  ladies  of  llesh  and  blood,  and  beloved  by  those 
who  have  celebrated  tnem  ?  Certainly  not :  they  are  mostly  feigned, 
to  supply  subjects  for  verse,  and  to  make  the  autnors  pass  for  men  of 
gallantry.  It  is,  thereforc,  sulfieient  tliat  I  think  and  believe  t  hat  the 
^ood  Aldonza  Lorenzo  is  beautiful  and  chaste ;  and  as  to  her  hneage, 
it  matters  not ;  for  no  inquiry  concerning  it  is  requisite  j  and  to  me 
it  is  wmeoessary,  as  I  regard  her  as  the  greatest  pnnoess  m  the  world, 
for  thoa  must  know.  Saneho,  if  thou  knowest  it  not  already,  that  two 
things,  above  nil  others,  incite  to  love,  namely,  beauty  and  a  good 
naiue.  Now  both  these  are  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  Dulcinea ; 
for  in  heauty  none  can  be  compared  to  her,  and  for  purity  of  reputa- 
tion few  can  eqnal  her.  In  fine,  I  conceive  she  is  exactly  what  I  have 
described,  and  ever>1hinj?  that  I  can  desire,  both  as  to  beauty  and 
quality,  unequalled  by  Helen,  or  by  Lucretia,  or  any  other  of  the 
famous  w  omen  of  antiquity,  whether  Grecian,  Iloman,  or  Goth  •  and 
I  care  not  what  be  said ;  since,  if,  upon  this  account,  I  am  burned 
by  the  ignorant,  I  shall  be  acquitted  by  the  wise."  "  lour  worship," 
replied  Saneho,  "  is  always  in  the  right,  and  I  am  an  ass — why  do  I 
mention  an  ass  ? — one  should  not  talk  of  halters  in  the  house  of  the 
hanged.  But  I  am  off— -giye  me  the  letter,  sir,  and  God  be  with 
yon?' 

Don  Quixote  took  out  the  pocket-book,  and,  stepping  aside,  becran 
with  much  composure  to  wTite  the  letter ;  and  having  finianed,  he 
called  Sancho,  and  said  he  would  read  it  to  him,  that  he  might  liave 
it  by  heart,  lest  he  might  perchance  lose  it  by  the  way :  for  every- 
thing was  to  be  feared  from  his  evil  destiny.  To  which  Sancho 
answered  :  "Write  it,  sir,  two  or  three  times  in  the  book,  and  give  it 
me,  and  1  will  take  good  care  of  it :  but  to  suppose  that  I  can  carry 
it  m  my  memory,  is  a  fbllj :  for  mine  is  so  baa  that  I  often  forget  my 
own  name.  Your  worship,  however,  may  read  it  to  me ;  I  shall  be 
fflad  to  hear  it,  for  it  must  needs  be  very  much  to  the  purpose." 

Listen,  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  this  is  what  1  have  written 
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Do»  Qidxoi^t  letter  to  Dulcinea  del  Tobo^o. 


**High  and  sovereism  lady, 
"  He  who  is  stabbed  bv  the  point  of  absence,  and  pierced  by 
the  arrows  of  love,  O  sweetest  Dulcmea  del  Toboso,  greets  thee  witn 
wishes  for  that  health  which  he  enjoys  not  himself.  If  thv  beauty 
despise  me,  if  thy  worth  favour  me  not.  and  if  thy  disdain  still  pursue 
me,  although  inured  to  suJQferins^  I  shall  ill  support  an  affliction  which 
38  not  only  severe  hut  hsting.  My  good  sqmre  Sancho  will  tell  ti^ee. 
0  ungrateful  fair,  and  most  oeloved  foe,  to  what  a  state  I  am  reduced 
on  thy  account.  If  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  relie?e  me^  I  am  thine;  if 
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not,  do  what  seemeth  sood  to  thee :  for  by  my  death  I  shall  at  on06 
appease  thy  cruelty  ana  mv  own  passion. — Until  death  thine, 

"The  Knight  of  the  Soiuiowi-ul  Figure." 

"By  tlie  life  of  my  father,"  quoth  Sancho,  after  hearini*  the  letter, 
"it  is  the  linest  thing  1  ever  heard.  Odds  boddikins  !  how  choieely 
your  worship  expresses  whatever  you  please  !  and  how  well  you  close 
all  with '  the  kniefat  of  the  sonowfiBl  tgm ! '  Yerily,  your  worship 
is  the  devil  himself— there  is  nothing  but  what  you  know."  "The 
profession  which  I  have  embraced,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  requires 
a  knowledge  of  everything."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Sancho,  "  pray  clap 
on  the  other  side  ot  the  leaf,  the  order  for  the  three  ass-colts,  and 
sign  it  very  plain,  that  people  may  know  your  hand  at  first  sight." 
"With  all  my  heart,"  said  tne  knight ;  and  having  wiitten  it,  he  read 
as  follows : — 

"Dear  nieoe— At  sisfat  of  this  my  first  bill  of  ass-oolts,  give  order 
that  three  out  of  the  nve  I  left  at  home  in  your  custody,  be  delivered 
to  Sancho  Panza,  my  squire :  which  three  colts  1  order  to  be  delivered 
and  paid  for  the  like  number  received  of  him  here  in  tale ;  and  thi^ 
with  his  acquittance,  shall  be  your  discharge.  Done  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sierra  Morena^  the  twentj-seoond  in  Angust,  this  present 

"It  is  mighty  well,"  said  Sancho;  now  vou  have  only  to  sign  it." 
"  It  wants  no  signing,"  said  Don  Quixote:  I  need  only  put  m  v  cypher 
to  it.  which  is  tne  same  thing,  and  is  sufficient  not  only  for  three  but 
for  three  hundred  asses."  *'  1  rely  upon  your  worship,"  answered 
Sancho ;  "  let  me  go  and  saddle  Eozinante,  and  prepare  to  give  me 
your  blessing,  for  I  intend  to  depart  immediately,  witfaont  staying  to 
see  the  mad  nrolics  you  are  about  to  connnit ;  and  I  will  tell  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  her."  "At  least  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "I 
wish,  nay,  it  is  necessary,  and  1  will  have  thee  see  me  naked,  and  per- 
form a  dozen  or  two  frantic  actions ;  for  1  shtiil  dispatch  them  in  less 
than  hidf  an  hour:  and  having  seen  these  with  thme  own  eyes,  thou 
mayest  safely  swear  to  those  thou  shalt  add ;  for  be  assured  thou  ^^lt 
not  relate  so  many  as  I  intend  to  perform."  "  For  the  love  of  Heaven, 
dear  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  let  me  not  see  your  worshiu  naked ;  for 
it  will  move  my  pity  so  mnch  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  forbear  ween- 
ing :  and  my  head  is  so  bad,  after  the  tears  I  shed  kst  night  for  the 
loss  of  poor  DapplCj  that  I  am  in  no  condition  at  present  to  oegin  new 
lamentations.  So,  if  your  worship  will  have  nicnn  eye-witness  to  any 
of  your  antics,  pray  do  them  clothed,  and  witliidl  speed,  and  let  them 
be  saeh  as  will  stimd  you  in  most  stead :  though^  mdeed,  there  is  no 
need  of  them— as  I  said  before,  it  is  oidy  delavmg  my  return,  with 
the  news  your  worship  so  much  desires  and  deserves.  So  let  the 
Imly  Dulcinea  look  to  it ;  for  if  she  does  not  answer  as  she  should  do, 
I  solemnly  protest  I  will  fetch  it  ont  of  her  stomadi  by  dint  of  kicks 
and  buffets—  for  it  is  a  shame  that  so  famous  a  knight-errant  as  your 

worship  should  nin  mad,  without  why  or  %yh('rrfore,  for  a  :  let 

not  madam  provoke  me  to  speak  out;  or,  before  Heaven,  I  shaU  blab, 
and  out  with  all  by  wholesale,  though  it  spoil  the  market.  I  ain 
pretty  good  at  tliis  sport ;  she  does  not  know  mc  ;  if  she  did,  in  faith, 
we  should  be  of  one  mmd."  "  In  taroth,  Sanoho,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
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"to  all  appearance  thou  art  mad  as  myself.**  "Not  so,"  answered 
Sancho,  only  a  little  more  choleric.  But,  setting  that  aside,  what 
has  your  worship  to  eat  until  my  return  ?  Are  you  to  so  upon  the 
highway,  to  rob  the  shepherds,  like  Cardenio  ?**  "  Trooble  not  thy- 
self about  that  "  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  for  were  I  otherwise  pro- 
vided, 1  shoulci  eat  nnthing  but  tlie  herbs  and  fruits  which  here ^row 
wild :  for  abstinence  and  other  austerities  are  essential  in  tliis  afmir." 
"  Now  I  think  of  it,  sir,"  said  Sancho,  "  how  shall  I  be  able  to  find 
my  way  back  again  to  this  bye-place  P"  **  Observe  and  mark  well 
the  spot^  and  I  will  endeayour  to  remam  near  it said  Don  Quixote ; 
"  ana  m  ill,  moreover,  ascend  some  of  the  highest  ridg^es  to  discover 
thee  upon  thv  return.  But  the  surest  way  not  to  miss  me,  or  lose 
thyself,  will  De  to  eot  down  some  of  the  broom  that  aboimds  here, 
and  scatter  it  here  and  there,  on  the  way  to  the  plam,  to  serve  as 
irmrks  and  tokens  to  gnide  thMoiithyietuiifinimitatira 
clue  to  the  labyrinth. 

Sancho  Panza  followed  this  counsel ;  and  having  provided  himself 
with  branches,  he  begged  his  uKister's  blessing^  and,  not  without 
many  tears  on  botli  sities,  took  his  leave  of  mm;  and  mounting 
upon  Rozinante,  with  especial  charge  from  Don  Quixote  to  regard 
him  as  he  would  his  own  proper  person,  he  rode  towards  the  p|^> 
ftrewing  the  boughs  at  intervals,  as  his  master  directed  him.  Thus 
he  deptffted,  aHhongh  Don  Quixote  still  importuned  him  to  stay 
and  see  him  perform  if  it  were  but  a  couple  of  his  gambols.  He  had 
not  goue  above  a  hundred  x)aces  when  he  turned  back  and  said: 
**  Your  worship,  sir,  said  right  that  to  enable  me  to  swear  with  a  safe 
conscience,  it  would  be  proper  I  snonld  at  least  see  one  of  your  mad 
t^i(  k^  ;  though,  in  plain  truth,  I  have  seen  enough  in  seeing  you 
stay  here."  "  Did!  not  tell  thee  so?"  quoth  Don  Quixote:  'stay 
but  a  moment,  Sancho— I  will  disnatch  them  as  quicldy  as  you  can 
say  a  Credo."  Then  stripping  on  his  clothes  in  all  haste,  without 
more  ado  he  cut  a  couple  oi  capers  in  the  air,  and  as  many  tumbles 
heels  over  head.  Sancho  turned  Rozinante  about,  fully  satisfied  that 
he  might  swear  his  master  was  stark  mad:  we  will  therefore  leave 
him  puTiiuing  liLa  journey  until  his  return,  which  was  speedy. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  cowtiinKaion  <if^ike  r^nements  practiced  hy  Don  QuixeU,  at  a  loffer, 

M  th4  JSiarra  Mcrtna, 

The  history  then  recounting  what  the  bcdght  of  the  -  sorrowfid 
fi^re  did  when  he  found  liimsell  alone,  informs  us  that,  having  finished 
his  gambols,  half -naked,  and  perceiving  that  Sancho  was  gone,  with- 
out caring  to  be  witness  of  any  more  of  his  pranks,  he  mounted  the 
top  <d  a  high  rock,  and  there  began  to  deliberate  on  a  subiect  that  he 
had  often  considered  before,  without  coming  to  any  resolution  ;  and 
that  was  which  of  the  two  was  the  best  and  most  proper  model  for 
his  imitation,  Orlando  in  his  furious  fits,  or  Amadis  m  his  melancholy 
moods :  and  thus  he  argued  with  himself If  Orlando  was  as  good 
and  Taliant  a  knight  as  he  is  uniTorsally  allowed  to  hare  been,  wnere 
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is  the  wonder  ?  since,  m  fact,  he  was  enchanted,  Mid  could  only  be 
slain  by  having  a  needle  thrust  into  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  and  there- 
fore he  always  wore  shoes  with  seven  soles  of  iron.  This  contrivance, 
however,  availed  him  nothing  against  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  who 
knew  the  secret,  and  pressed  him  to  death  between  his  anns  in  Ron- 
cesyalles.  But  setting  aside  his  valour,  let  us  consider  his  madness, 
which  was  certainly  occasioned  by  the  aiscoverv  he  made  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  bv  the  intelligenoe  siyen  him  by  the  snepberd  that  Angelica 
bad  proved  faitliless  with  Medoro,  a  little  cmd-pated  Moor,  page  to 
Agramante.  And  if  he  knew  this,  and  was  convinced  of  his  lath  's 
umdelity,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  ran  mad.  But  how  ran  T  imitate 
liim  iu  lii.s  phrenzy,  witiiout  a  siiiiiliir  cause?  My  Dulciuea  uel 
Toboso,  I  dare  swear,  never  in  all  her  life  bdbeld  a  real  and  acknow- 
ledged Moor,  and  that  she  is  this  day  as  the  mother  that  bore  her  • 
ana  I  should  do  her  a  manifest  wi'ong  if,  suspecting  otherwise,  1 
should  be  seized  with  the  same  species  of  phrcnzy  as  that  of  Orlando 
ISirioso.  On  the  other  side  I  see  that  Amaois  de  Ganl,  without  ksuiff 
bis  senaes,  or  having  (myjaving  fits,  acquired  a  reputatiou  equally  biKii 
as  a  lover,  since,  finding  himself  disdamed  by  the  lady  Oriana,  wTio 
commanded  him  not  to  appear  in  her  presence  until  it  was  her  plea- 
sure, he  only  retired  to  the  sterile  rock,  accompanied  bj[  a  hermit, 
and  there  wej)t  abundantly  until  Heaven  succoured  him  in  his 
great  tribulation.  Now  this  being  the  case,  why  should  I  take  the 
pains  to  strip  myself  naked,  or  molest  these  trees  that  never  did  me 
narm  ?  Or  wherefore  shoiud  I  disturb  the  water  of  these  crystal 
streams,  which  are  to  fnmisb  me  with  drink  when  I  want  it  P  All 
bjcmoar,  then,  to  the  memon^  of  Amadis !  and  let  him  be  the  model  of 
Don  Quixote  do  la  Maucha,  of  whom  shall  be  said,  what  was  said  of 
another,  that,  it  he  did  not  achieve  great  thinp,  ne  at  least  died  in 
attempting  them :  and  though  neither  rejectea  nor  disdained  by  my 
Poloinea,  it  ia  sufficient  that!  am  absent  from  her.  Now  then  to  the 
work.  Come  to  my  memory,  jg  deeds  of  Amadis,  and  inistruct  me 
where  to  hesin  the  task  of  imitation !  It  now  oexjurs  to  me  that  he 
prayed  much — that  will  I  also  do."  Whereupon  he  struuK  souie 
Wge  galls  of  a  cork-tree,  which  served  bim  for  a  rosary ;  out  he 
regretted  exceedinglvthat  there  was  no  hermit  to  hear  his  confession, 
and  administer  consolation  to  him.  He  thus  passed  the  time,  walking 
about,  and  uniting,  aud  graving  on  the  barks  of  trees,  or  tracing 
in  the  fine  sand,  many  verses  of  a  plaintive  kind,  or  in  praise  of 
his  Doloinea.  Amongst  those  diMX)vered  afterwards,  only  tbe  fol- 
lowing were  entire  and  legible : — 

Ye  lofty  trees,  with  spreading  arm.s, 

The  pride  and  Bhelter  of  tbe  plain ; 
Ye  humbler  shrubs  and  flow'ry  charm  8, 

Which  here  in  springing  glory  reign  1 
H my  oomplidnts  may  pity  move, 
Hear  the  sad  story  of  my  lovo  ! 

While  with  me  here  you  pass  yonr  hours, 
Should  you  grow  faded  with  my  cares, 

ril  bi-ibe  you  with  refreshing  showers; 
You  shall  l>e  watered  with  my  tears. 

Distant,  thoiu'h  present  in  idea, 

I  mourn  my  MMent  Duldnea 

DelTobosow 
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lMn9*9  tramk  Aen,  deflpairin?,  cboM 

This  lonely  wiM,  this  (Jus<.^rt  plaiCy 
This  silout  witncsM  of  the  woea 

Whicu  ho,  thuuKli  guiltldss.  must  sutitaixi. 
Unknowing  why  tMM  pains  ne  bsan. 
He  ^froans,  he  mves,  and  he  despairs, 

^ith  ling' ring  iiros  love  racks  my  soul : 
In  vain  I  gneve,  in  vain  lament ; 

Like  tortur'd  fiends  I  woop,  I  hold, 
AxkI  burn,  yet  never  can  reuont. 

DittMti  though  pjwont  m  idM, 

I  niiia  my  abtmt  Dnldoea 

DelToboao 

"While  I  throii5:h  honour's  thoniy  waji^ 

In  search  of  distant  glory  rove, 
IfaHjpiaiit  fete  ny  toll  ro]>ays 

With  endless  woes  and  hopeless  I0V6. 
Thus  1  on  barren  rocks  despair, 
And  curse  my  stars,  yet  bless  mv  lair. 

Love,  arm'd  with  snakM,  Jms  mt  Ids  daxt. 
And  now  does  like  a  ftuy  rave  ; 

And  BCOurKe  and  stiu^  on  every  part, 
And  into  madness  lash  nis  slave. 

Distant,  though  present  in  idea, 

I  mourn  my  Mwent  Dulcinea 

Del  Toboso. 

The  whimsicjil  addition  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  occasioned  m 
small  amosemeut  to  those  who  found  the  verses ;  for  they  concluded 
tksl  Dm  Quixot«  had  thonght  tluit,  unless  to  the  name  of  "  Dol- 
dnea**  be  added  "  Del  Toboso."  the  object  of  bis  praise  woold  not 
be  known— and  they  were  right,  as  he  afterwards  confessed.  He 
wrote  many  others,  but  only  these  three  stanzas  could  be  clearly 
made  owt  In  soon  tender  md  nelaacholy  occupations,  sighing,  or 
invoking  the  sylvan  deities,  the  nymphs  of  the  moantsin  streams, 
and  the  moumiul  eclio,  to  listen  and  answer  to  his  moan,  he  passed  i\ie 
time:  and  sometimes  in  patherin;^  herbs  to  sustain  himst'lf  until 
Sancno's  return ;  who,  if  he  hud  tarried  three  weeks  instead  of  three 
days,  "the  knight  of  tlie  sorrowful  figure"  would  bsnre  been  so 
disfigured  that  he  would  not  have  been  recognised  by  bis  own 
mother.  Here,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  hiin^  wrapped  up 
m.  poetry  and  grief,  to  relate  wiiat  happened  to  the  squire  durmg  bis 
snoassy. 

As  soon  as  Sancho  bad  gained  the  high-road,  be  directed  his  course 
immediately  to  Toboso,  and  the  next  day  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
inn  where  the  iiiisfortune  of  the  blanket  had  befallen  him,  and,  fancy- 
ing himself  again  flying  in  the  air,  he  felt  no  disposition  to  enter  it, 
■ubosigh  it  was  then  the  hour  of  (unner,  and  be  longed  for  something 
warm — all  having  been  cold-treat  with  nim  for  many  days  past.  This 
inclination,  nevertheless  drew  liira  forcibly  towards  the  inn ;  and,  as 
be  stood  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  enter,  two  persons  came  ouL 
iwbe  inunadlKtely  reoogflned  bim.  "iSray,  signer  tieentrnte,"  bim 
ooe  to  tbe  oUier.  "  is  not  that  Sancho  Panza  yonder  on  boraebiclc, 
who,  as  our  friend's  housekeeper  told  us,  accompanied  her  master  as 
his  squire  ?  "  "  Truly  it  is,"  said  the  licentiate ;  and  that  is  our  Don 
Quixote's  horse."  ^I0  wonder  ibey  knew  him  so  well,  for  they  weie 
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the  priest  and  barber  of  his  vfllage,  and  the  very  persons  who  had  tried 

and  passed  sentence  of  execution  on  the  mischievous  books.  Being  now 
certain  it  was  Sancho  Panza  and  Rozinante,  and  hoping  to  hear  sonie 
tidings  of  Don  (Quixote,  the  priest  went  up  to  him.  and.  calling  hiia 
fay  hu  name,  "  Iriend  Sancho  Panza,'*  said  he,  "  wnere  nave  yon  left 
your  master? "  Siincho  immediately  knew  them,  and  resolved  to  concriil 
the  circumstances  and  place  of  Don  Quixote's  retreat ;  he  therefore 
told  them  that  his  master  was  very  busy  in  a  certain  place,  about  a 
certain  affair  of  the  greatest  importance  to  himself,  which  he  dnrst 
not  discover  for  the  eyes  in  his  head.  "  No,  no,  Sancho,"  quoth  the 
barber,  "  that  storv  will  not  pass.  If  you  do  not  tell  us  where  he 
is,  we  shall  concluae,  as  we  suspect  already,  that  you  have  murdered 
and  robbed  him,  since  you  come  thus  upon  his  horse.  See,  then. 
that  you  prodnce  the  owner  of  that  horse,  or  woe  be  to  you ! 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  threaten  me,"  quoth  Sancho ; 
"  for  I  am  not  a  man  to  rob  or  murder  anybody.  Let  every  man's 
fate  kill  him,  or  God  who  made  him.  My  master  is  doin^  a  certaiu 
penance  much  to  his  liking  in  the  midst  of  yon  mountains."  He 
then,  very  freely  and  without  Jhesitation,  related  to  them  in  what  state 
he  had  left  him,  the  adventures  that  had  befallen  them,  and  how  he 
was  then  carrying  a  letter  to  the  ladv  Dulcinea  del  Toboso— the 
daughter  of  Lorenso  Gorchuelo,  with  whom  his  masterwas  np  to  the 
ears  in  hve. 

They  were  both  astonished  at  Sancho's  report ;  and,  though  they 
already  knew  the  nature  of  Don  Quixote's  aerangement,  yet  every 
fresh  mstance  of  it  was  to  them  a  new  source  of  wonder.  They 
begged  Sancho  Panza  to  show  them  the  letter  he  was  carrying  to 
the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  He  said  it  was  written  in  a  pocket- 
book,  and  that  his  master  had  ordered  him  to  get  it  copied  out  upon 
paper  at  the  first  town  he  should  arrive  it.  The  priest  said,  ii  he 
would  show  it  to  him,  he  would  transcribe  it  in  a  very  fair  character. 
Sancho  Panza  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  to  take  out  the  book,  but 
found  it  not ;  nor  could  he  have  found  it  had  lie  searched  until  this 
time^  for  it  remained  with  Don  Quixote,  wlio  had  forijottcn  to  give  it 
to  Imn.  When  Sancho  found  he  had  no  book,  he  turned  as  nale  as 
death ;  and,  having  felt  again  all  over  his  body  in  great  perturoation, 
without  success,  he  laid  hold  of  his  beard  with  both  hands,  and  tore 


mouth,  bathing  them  aU  in  olood.  The  priest  and  barber  seeing  this, 
asked  nim  wherefore  he  treated  himself  so  roug  hly.  "When  BioreP 
answered  Sancho,  "  but  that  I  have  let  slip  through  my  fingers  three 
ass-colts,  each  of  them  a  castle  !"  "  Kow  so?"  replied  the  barber. 
"I  have  lost  the  pocket-book,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  contained 
the  letter  to  Dulcinea,  and  a  bill  signed  by  my  master,  in  which  he 
ordered  his  niece  to  deliver  to  me  three  colts  out  of  tour  or  five  he 
had  at  home."  This  led  him  to  mention  his  loss  of  Dapple ;  but  the 
priest  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  telling  him  that,  when  he  saw  his 
master,  he  would  engage  him  to  renew  the  order  upon  paper  in  a 
regular  way ;  for  one  written  in  a  pocket4x>ok  would  not  be  accepted. 
Sancho  was  comforted  by  this  assurance,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
care  for  the  loss  of  the  letter  to  Dulcinea,  as  he  could  almost  say  it  by 
heart;  so  that  thejr  might  write  it  down,  where  and  when  they 
pleased.  "Repeat  it»  then,  Sancho"  quoth  the  barber,  "and  we 
will  write  it  afterwards."  Sancho  then  began  to  soraton  his  head. 


away  half  of  it ;  and  then 


himself  sundry  cufis  on  the  nose  and 
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in  order  to  fetch  the  let  ter  to  his  remembrance ;  now  he  stood  upon  one 
foot^  and  then  upon  the  other ;  sometimes  he  looked  down  upon  the 
gioand,  and  sometimes  up  to  the  akj:  then,  after  biting  off  half  a 
nail  of  one  finger,  and  keepmg  his  hearers  lon;^  in  expectation,  he 
said :  "  The  devil  take  all  I  remember  of  the  letter ;  toough  at  the 
be^iniiiiiEr  I  believe  it  said,  *  High  and  subterrane  lady.'  "  "  No,** 
said  the  barber,  "  not  subterrane,  but  superhumane,  or  sovereiga 
lady."  "  Ave.  so  it  was,"  said  Sancho.  "  Then,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
it  went  on,  ti^e  stabbed,  and  the  waking,  and  thp  pierced,  kisses 
your  honour's  hands,  ungrateful  and  most  regardless  fair;*  and 
then  it  said  1  know  not  what  of  *  health  and  sickness  that  he  sent  ;* 
and  so  he  went  on,  until  at  last  he  ended  with  *  thine  till  deatii,  the 
ki^Eht  of  the  sorrowful  fionire.* " 

'Tney  were  both  not  a  httle  diverted  at  Sancho's  excellent  memory, 
and  commended  it  much,  desiring  him  to  repeat  the  letter  twice  more, 
that  they  also  might  get  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  write  it  down  in  due 
time.  Thiioe  Sam^ho  leneated  it,  and  thrice  he  added  three  thousand 
other  extravagances :  relating  to  them  also  many  other  thinjrs  con- 
cerning liis  master,  but  not  a  word  of  the  blanket.  He  informed 
them  likewise  how  his  lord,  upon  his  return  with  a  kind  despatch 
from  his  ladj  Doloinea  del  Toboso,  was  to  set  abont  endeavomrmff  to 
becxmie  an  emperor,  or  at  least  a  king  (for  so  it  was  concerteope- 
tweeu  them)— a  thing  that  would  be  very  easily  done,  considering 
the  valour  and  strength  of  his  arm;  and  when  this  was  accom- 
pUshed.  his  master  was  to  marry  him  (sis  by  that  time  he  should, 
no  douot  be  a  widower),  and  give  him  to  wife  one  of  the  emprsss's 
maids  of^  honour,  heiress  to  a  Targe  and  rich  territory  on  the  main- 
land: for,  as  to  islands,  he  was  quite  out  of  conceit  with  them. 
SancLo  said  all  this  with  so  much  gravity,  ever  and  anon  wiping 
his  nose,  that  they  were  amaaed  at  the  potency  of  Don  Quixote's 
malady,  wliich  had  borne  along  with  it  the  senses  also  of  this  poor 
fellow.  They  would  not  themselves  the  trouble  to  convince  him  of 
his  folly,  as  it  was  of  a  harmless  nature,  and  afforded  them  amuse- 
ment; they  therefore  told  hmi  he  shoold  pray  for  his  lord's  health, 
sinoe  it  was  very  possible  and  yery  practicable  for  him  in  process  of 
time  to  become  an  emperor,  as  he  said,  or  at  least  an  archbishop,  or 
something  else  of  equal  dignity.  To  which  Sancho  answered,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, if  fortune  should  so  order  it  that  my  master  should  take  it  into 
his  head  not  to  be  an  emperor,  but  an  archbishop,  I  would  fain  know 
what  archbishops-errant  usually  sxivc  to  their  squiros?"  "They 
usually  ^ve  them,"  answered  the  priest,  "  some  beneticc  or  cure,  or 
vergersfip,  which  brings  them  in  a  good  penny-rent;  besides  the 
perquisite  of  the  altar,  usually  vahira  at  as  mnoh  more."  "For 
this  it  will  be  necessarv,"  replied  Sancho,  "that  the  squire  be 
unmarried,  and  that  he  know,  at  least,  the  responses  to  the  mnss ; 
and  if  so,  woe  is  me !  for  1  am  married,  and  do  not  know  my  AiJC. 
What  will  become  of  me,  il'  my  master  should  have  a  mind  to  be  an 
arohbiriiop,  and  not  an  emperor,  like  other  knights-errant  ?"  "  Be 
not  uneasy,  friend  Sancho,  said  the  barber,  "  for  we  will  admonish 
and  entreat  your  master,  even  to  make  it  a  case  of  conscience,  to 
become  an  emj^eror  and  not  an  archbishop; — indeed,  it  will  suit  him 
better,  as  he  is  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  scholar."  So  I  think," 
answered  Sancho,  "though  1  can  affirm  that  he  has  a  head-piece  for 
ererything;  bat  for  my  part,  I  will  prsy  Heaven  to  direct  him  to 

&2 
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that  which  is  best  for  him,  and  will  enable  him  to  do  the  most  for 
me."  '*  You  talk  like  a  wise  man,"  said  the  priest,  *'  and  a  good 
Ghriatitti;  Irat  we iniist  now  ocmtme  to  relieve  yoormastw  from  th^ 
improlltable  penance ;  and,  therefore  let  us  go  in  to  oomsert  proper 
measures,  and  also  to  get  our  dinner,  which  by  this  time  is  ready.'* 
Sancho  said  they  might  go  in,  but  that  he  should  choose  to  stay 
without — he  would  tell  tnem  why  another  time ;  he  begged  them, 
however,  to  bring  him  out  something  warm  to  eat,  and  also  some 
burley  for  Rozinante.  Accordingly  they  left  him  and  entered  the 
iniL  and  soon  after  the  barber  returned  to  him  with  some  food. 

The  curate  and  barber  having  deliberated  together  on  the  best 
neans  of  aooompliehing  their  purpose,  a  device  occurred  to  the  priest, 
exactly  fitted  to  Don  Quixote's  humour,  and  likel^r  to  effect  what  they 
desired :  which  was.  that  he  should  perform  himself  the  part  of  a 
damsel-errant,  and  tne  barber  equip  himself  as  her  squire ;  in  which 
diagridae  they  ahould  repair  to  Ikm  Quixote :  and  the  enrale  pieaeiit- 
ing  nimaelf  as  an  afllicted  and  distressed  lady,  should  beg  a  ooon  of 
him,  which  he,  as  a  valorous  knight-errant,  eoulu  not  do  otherwise  than 
grant ;  and  this  should  be  a  request  that  he  would  accompany  her 
whither  she  should  lead  him,  to  redress  an  injury  done  her  by  a  dis- 
oonteoDS  knight ;  entreating  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  deaire  her 
to  remove  her  mask,  nor  nijikc  any  farther  inquiries  concerning  her, 
until  he  had  done  her  justice  on  that  wicked  knight,  lie  made  no 
doubt  but  that  Don  Quixote  would  consent  to  any  such  terms,  and 
they  mi^fat  thns  set  him  a^wur  from  that  place,  and  oairy  him  home, 
whm  th^  wow  cndeavoor  to  find  aome  xeme^ 
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Mow  titf  friesl  and  the  harher  put  their  design  in  execnticmf  mtk  atktr 
maU4n  tporth^  to  U  rtciUd  m  thii  ktMiorg, 

The  barber  liked  the  prieafa  oontrivanoe  so  well  that  they  imme- 
diately be^an  to  carry  it  into  execution.   They  borrowed  a  petticcMt 

and  head-dress  from  the  landlady,  leaving  in  pawn  for  them  a  new 
cassock  belonging  to  the  priest ;  and  the  barber  made  himself  a  hu^e 
beard  of  the  tail  of  a  pied  ox,  in  which  the  innkeeper  used  to  hang  his 
comb.  The  hostess  having  aaked  them  for  what  purpose  they  wanted 
those  thinj^,  the  priest  ^ave  her  a  brief  account  of  Don  Quixote's 
insanity,  and  the  necessity  of  that  disguise  to  draw  him  from  his 
present  retreat.  The  host  and  hostess  immediately  conjectured  that 
this  was  the  same  person  who  had  once  been  their  guest,  the  maker 
of  the  balsam,  and  the  master  of  the  blanketed  s(juirc ;  and  they 
related  to  the  priest  what  hud  passed  hot  ween  them,  without  omitting 
what  Sancho  had  been  so  caret  ul  to  conceal.  In  the  mean  timet  the 
landlady  equinped  the  priest  to  adrahndon :  she  pot  him  on  »  doth 
petticoat,  liua  thick  witti  stripes  of  black  velvety  CMh  the  breadUi  of 
a  span,  all  pinked  and  slashed ;  and  a  corset  of  ^reen  velvet,  bordered 
with  white  satin,  which,  together  wiin  the  petUcoat,  must  We  been 
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made  in  the  days  of  Kin?  Bamba.  The  priest  would  not  consent  to 
wear  a  woman's  bead-dress,  but  nut  on  a  little  white  quilted  cap, 
whkk  he  wed  m  a  nigbAcap,  and  Domid  one  of  his  giftm  of  blaik 
taffeta  about  his  head,  and  with  the  other  made  a  kind  of  veil,  whkh 
covered  his  face  and  beard  very  well.  He  then  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  face,  which  was  so  larere  that  it  served  him  for  an  umbrella,  and 
wrapping  his  cloak  arouna  him,  he  got  upon  his  mule  sideways  like  a 
w;onian.  The  barber  rooimteil  also,  with  a  beard  that  readied  to  his 
jnrdle,  of  a  colour  bet  wren  sorrel  and  white,  being,  as  before  said, 
made  of  the  tail  of  a  pied  ox.  They  took  leave  of  all,  not  excepting 
the  good  Maritomes,  who  promised,  though  a  sinner,  to  pray  over  an 
antire  rqeary  that  HjsaTen  wifAii  give  them  good  saoeeas  m  so  aiduoaa 
and  Christian  a  business  as  that  which  they  had  undertaken. 

But  scarcelv  had  they  got  out  of  the  inn,  when  the  curate  be?an  to 
think  he  had  done  amiss,  and  that  it  was  indecent  for  a  priest  to  be  so 
aoooutred,  although  for  so  good  a  purpose :  and  acquainting  the  barber 
with  his  soniples,  he  begged  him  to  exchange  i^^Mml,  as  it  would 
better  become  him  to  personate  the  distressed  damsel,  and  he  would 
himself  act  the  squire,  ;is  being  a  less  profanation  of  his  dignitv ;  and,  • 
if  he  would  not  consent,  he  was  determined  to  proceed  no  larther, 
though  the  devil  shotdd  run  away  with  Don  Quixote.  They  were  now 
ioined  by  Sancho,  who  was  highly  diverted  at  their  appearance.  The 
narber  consented  to  the  proposed  exchan??e ;  upon  w  hich  the  priest 
began  to  instruct  him  how  to  act  his  part,  and  what  expressions  to 
use  to  Don  Quixote,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  aeoompny  them, 
•  and  leave  the  place  of  his  penance.  The  barber  assured  bun  that> 
without  his  instructions,  he  would  undertake  to  manage  tliat  point  to 
a  tittle.  The  dress,  however,  he  would  not  put  on,  until  they  came 
near  to  the  place  of  Don  Quixote's  retreat.  The  priest  then  adjusted 
his  beard,  and  they  procct  (l(>d  forward,  guided  bv  Sancho  Puiza»  who 
on  the  way  related  to  them  their  adventure  with  the  madman  whom 
they  had  encountered  in  the  mountain  ;  but  said  not  a  word  about  the 
portmanteau  and  its  contents :  for  with  all  his  folly  and  simplicity,  the 
rogue  was  somewhat  covetous. 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  Sancho  had  sti^wed 
the  branches  to  ascertain  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  master; 
and,  upon  seeintr  them,  he  gave  notice  that  they  had  entered  the 
mount-ain  pass,  and  would  therefore  do  well  to  put  on  their  disguise, 
if  that  had  any^  concern  with  the  deUvery  of  his  master.  They  had 
before  told  him  that  their  dis^ruise  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
towards  disengaging  his  master  from  the  miserable  life  he  had  chosen : 
and  that  he  must  oy  no  means  tell  him  who  thev  were :  and  if  he 
ahoiUd  inquire^  as  no  doabt  he  would,  whether  he  had  delivered  the 
letter  to  Dulcmea,  he  should  say  he  had :  and  that  she,  not  being  able 
to  read  or  write,  had  answered  by  word  of  mouth,  and  commanded  the 
knight,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure,  to  repair  to  her  immediately,  upon 
an  affair  of  much  importance :  for,  with  this,  and  what  they  intended 
to  say,  themselves,  they  should  certainly  reoonoile  him  to  a  better 
mode  of  life,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  soon  becoming  an  emperor,  or 
a  kinsr ;  as  to  an  archbishop,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that  subject. 
Sancho  listened  to  all  this,  and  imprinted  it  well  on  his  memory,  and 
gaife  them  m&ny  thanks  for  promising  to  advise  his  lord  to  be  an 
emperor,  and  not  an  archbishop ;  for  he  was  persuaded  that,  in 
rewarding  thair  sqiiins,  emperors  ooald  do  more  than  arohbishopa* 
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cmmt.  He  told  them  also  it  would  be  proper  he  should  {?o  before, 
to  fiud  him,  and  deliver  his  lad/s  answer :  for.  perhaps,  that  alone 
would  be  suffioieiit  to  bring  him  oat  of  that  place,  without  fiuther 
trouble.  They  a^rreed  with  Sancho,  and  determined  to  wait  for  his 
return  with  intelli^nce  of  his  master.  Sancho  entered  the  mountain 
pass,  and  left  them  in  a  pleasant  spot,  refreshed  bv  a  streamlet  of 
dflar  water,  and  shaded  by  rocks  and  over-hanging  foliage. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  when  in  those  parts  the  heats  are 
yioloiit,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  on  which  account 
they  found  the  situation  very  agreeable,  and  consented  the  more 
readily  to  wait  there  tQl  Sancho's  return.  "W  hile  they  were  reposing 
in  the  nhade,  a  voioe  reached  their  ears,  which,  although  unaooom- 
panied  by  any  instrument,  sounded  sweet  and  melodious.  They  were 
much  surprised,  since  that  was  not  a  place  where  they  mii^ht  expect 
to  hear  tine^  singing  ^  for,  although  it  is  common  to  tell  of  shepherds 
with  mdodkras  Toioes,  warbling  over  hills  and  dales,  yet  this  is  rather, 
poetical  fancy  than  plain  truth.  Besides,  the  verses  they  heard  were 
not  those  of  a  rustic  muse,  but  of  refined  and  courtly  inventioOaai  will 
'appear  by  the  following  stanzas : — 

What  causes  all  my  griaf  and  pain! 

Cruel  disdain. 
VfiiAt  aggravates  my  misery  ? 
Aocureed  jMkMuy. 

How  has  my  soul  its  patience  lost  t 

By  tedious  absence  croes'd. 
Alas!  nobaLmm  can  bo  fomd 

To  heal  the  grief  of  such  a  wound. 
When  absence,  jcalonsy,  and  sconi. 
Have  left  mo  hopeles:^  and  forlorn. 

What  in  my  breast  this  grief  oould  move  1 

Neglected  love. 
What  doth  my  fond  dedrsB  withstand  f 

Fate's  cruel  hand. 
And  what  confirms  my  misery  f 

Heaven's  fix'd  decree. 
Ah  me  !  my  boding  fears  portend. 
This  strange  disease  my  lidte  will  end : 
For  die  I  moet^  when  tiiree  sneh  foes, 
Heav^  &te^  and  lovc^  my  bliis  oppose. 

Hy  peaoe  of  mind  what  oan  restore? 

Death's  welcome  hour. 
What  giiins  love's  joys  most  readily  ! 

Fickle  inconstancy. 
Itspains  what  medudne ean assuage t 

Wild  phrenzy's  rage. 
Tis  therefore  little  wisdom,  sure, 
Tor  sooh  a  grief  to  seek  a  onre, 
That  knows  no  better  remedy 
Than  phrensyj  death,  inoonsUuu^, 

The  hour,  the  season,  the  solitude,  the  voice,  and  flie  skill  of  the 

singer,  all  conspired  to  impress  the  auditors  with  wonder  and  deSriit» 
and  thev  remained  lor  some  time  motionless,  in  expectation  of  hcanng 
more ;  ont  finding  the  silence  coutmue,  tiiey  resolved  to  see  who  it 
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■was  who  had  sun*  so  agreeably ;  and  were  again  detained  hy  the  same 
voice,  regaling  their  ears  with  this  souuct : — 

FrieDdship,  thou  hast  with  nimble  flight 
Exalting  gain'd  th*  empyreal  height, 
In  heav'n  to  dwell,  whust  here  below 

Thy  semblance  roigns  in  mimic  sh(>w  : 
From  thence  to  earth,  ui  thy  behest, 
Deeoends  fair  peace,  celestial  guest  I 
Beneath  whose  veil  ol  shiniTi^^  imo 
Deceit  oft  lurks,  couceard  from  vicvr. 

Leave,  friendship  !  leave  thy  heavenly  seat^ 

Or  strip  thy  livery  ofl  the  cheat. 

li  still  no  wears  thy  borrowed  smUee, 

And  still  unwary  truth  begtiiles, 

Soon  must  this  dark  terrestrial  ball 

Into  its  fint  oonibskm  fUL 

The  song  ended  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  they  again  listened  very 
attentively,  in  hopes  of  hearing  more ;  but  the  music  being  changed 
into  aoba  and  lamentation,  they  went  in  seareh  of  the  unhappy  peraon 
whose  voice  was  no  less  excellent  than  his  complaints  were  mounfoL 
They  had  not  gone  far,  when,  turning  the  point  of  a  roek,  they  per- 
ceived a  man  of  the  same  stature  and  appearance  that  Sancho  had 
described  Cardenio  to  them.  Tlie  man  expressed  no  surprise  at  the 
aig^t  of  them,  but  stood  stiU,  inclining  his  bead  upon  his  breast,  in  a 
pensive  posture,  without  again  raising  his  eves  from  the  ground.  The 
priest,  who  was  a  well-spoken  man,  being  already  acquainted  with  his 
misfortune,  went  up  to  him,  and  in  few  but  very  impressive  words 
entreated  him  to  fornke  that  miserable  kind  of  life,  and  not  hazard  so 
great  a  misfortune  as  to  lose  it  in  that  inhospitable  place.  Cardenio 
was  then  perfectly  tranquil,  and  free  from  those  outrageous  fits  with 
which  he  was  so  often  seized :  he  likewise  anpeared  to  be  sensible  that 
the  persona  who  now  aooosted  him  were  nnlike  the  inhaibitanta  of  thoee 
nKMUiiaina ;  he  was  still  more  anrpriaed  to  hear  them  speak  of  his 
ooncerris,  and  he  replied,  "  It  is  very  evident  to  me,  gentlemen,  who- 
ever you  are,  that  lieaven,  which  succours  the  ^ooi  and  often  even 
the  wicked,  unworthy  as  1  am,  sends  to  me  in  this  solitude,  so  reinutc 
fh)m  the  commerce  of  hnman  kind,  persons  who,  representing  to  me 
by  various  and  forcible  armiments  how  irrational  is  my  mode  of  life, 
endeavour  to  divert  me  from  it ;  but  not  knowing  as  I  do  that  by 
flying  from  this  misery  I  shall  be  plunged  into  worse,  they  doubtless 
take  me  for  a  fed  or  madman;  and  no  wonder,  for  I  am  myaelf  aware 
that,  80  intense  and  ao  OTerwhelming  is  the  sense  of  mv  miser;^,  I 
sometimea  become  like  a  stone,  void  of  all  knowledge  ana  sensation. 
I  know  tliis  to  be  true,  by  the  traces  1  leave  of  my  irenzy ;  but  I  can 
only  lament  in  vain,  curse  my  fortune,  and  seek  an  excnae  for  my 
exiravaganoe  by  imparting  the  cause  to  all  who  will  listen  to  me, 
since  none  who  are  acquainted  with  my  situation  could  fail  to  pardon 
my  conduct  and  compassionate  my  sufferings.  And,  gentlemen,  if 
you  come  with  the  same  intention  that  others  have  done,  before  you 
proceed  any  forther  in  yonr  prudent  counsel,  I  beseech  you  to  hear 
va  sad  atory ;  for  then  you  will  probably  spare  yourselves  the  trouble 
of  endeavouring  to  find  oonsolation  for  an  evil  which  has  no 
remedy." 
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The  two  ftjends  being  desirous  of  lietfmg  hk  own  account  of  him- 
self, entreated  him  to  ifldulce  thein,  assuring  him  tluy  would  do 
notnin^  but  what  was  agreeable  to  him,  either  in  the  way  of  remedy 
or  advice.  The  unhappy  young  man  began  his  melancholy  story  almost 
in  the  same  words  in  which  be  had  raated  it  to  Don  Quixote  and  the 
goatherd  some  few  days  before,  when,  on  accoimtof  Jiaater  Eliaabat 
and  Don  Quixote's  zeal  in  defending  the  honour  of  kni^ht-errantrji, 
the  tale  was  abruptlv  suspended ;  but  Cardenio's  sane  interval  now 
enabled  him  to  conclude  it  quietly.  On  coming  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  love-letter  which  Don  Fernando  fbimd  between  the  leaves  of 
ihc  hixyk  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  he  said  he  lemembeied  it  peifecUj  weU, 
and  that  it  was  as  follows : — 

"'I!aoh  day  I  disoover  in  you  qualities  which  laiae  yon  in  my 
esteem  \  and,  therefore,  if  you  would  put  it  in  my  power  to  discharge 
my  obbgations  to  you,  without  prejudice  to  my  honour,  you  n)ay 
easily  do  it.  I  have  a  father  who  knows  you,  and  has  an  affection  for 
ne;  wfaowiOneTerforoemTincliMtiona, and wffl 0009!^  w 
ever  yon  cam  justly  desire,  it  you  really  have  that  Talne  nr  ne  whick 
yon  proCeai^  and  which  I  tmat  yon  ha?e.' 

"  This  letter  made  me  resolve  to  demand  Luclnda  in  marriage,  as 
I  have  ahneady  related,  and  was  one  of  those  which  pleased  Dam 
Fernando  so  much.  It  was  this  letter,  also,  which  made  him  deter- 
mine upon  my  ruia  before  rav  design  could  be  effected.  I  told  Don 
Fernando  that  Locinda's  fatner  expected  that  the  proposal  should 
eomefhni  mine,  bit  thati  dint  noi mention  it  tcrhim,  lest  be  aboold 
reftise  his  consent :  not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Lucinda'a  exalted 
merits,  which  might  ennoble  any  family  of  Spain,  but  because  I  had. 
laderstood  from  nim  that  he  was  desirous  I  should  not  marry  until  ii 
iboiild  be  seen  what  Duke  Ricardo  would  do  for  me.  Li  short,  1  told 
bim  that  I  had  not  courage  to  q;)eak  to  my  father  about  it,  being  full 
of  vasnie  apprehensions  and  sad  forebodings.  In  reply  to  all  this, 
Don  Fernando  engaged  to  induce  mv  father  to  pmpose  me  to  the 

father  of  Lucinda  0  ambitious  Marius  1  cruel  Catiline  1  wicked 

fieyUa!  crafty  Gahdon!  perfidiona  Yellido  t  vinc&iftiTe  JnMan!  Oh. 
eovetooa  Judas !  Cruel,  wicked,  and  crafty  traitor !  what  injury  had 
been  done  thee  by  a  poor  wretch  who  so  frankly  disclosed  to  thee  the 
secrets  of  his  heart  r  Wherein  had  I  offended  thee  ?  Have  I  not 
ever  aoof^t  the  adnooemcnt  of  thy  interest  and  bononr  P  Bil  why 
do  I  oompbdn-'niiaenble  wretch  that  I  am !  For  when  the  stars  are 
adverse,  what  is  human  power !  Who  could  have  thought  that  Don 
Fernando,  noble  and  generous,  obliged  by  my  services,  and  secure  of 
success  wherever  his  amorous  iuclinatious  led  iiim,  sliouid  take  such 
ernel  pains  to  deprive  me  of  my  sing^  eweJamb !  But  no  more  of 
these  unavailing  rdleotions ;  I  will  now  nsome  tbe  broken  thread  of 
Mf  sad  story. 

"  Don  Fernando,  thinking  m  v  presence  an  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  biatreaoheTooa  design,  reaolTed  to  tend  ne  to  bia  elder  biotber  for 
BKmey  to  pay  for  six  hatia  which  be  bought,  metely  for  a  pretence 

to  get  me  out  of  the  way,  that  he  might  the  more  conveniently 
execute  his  diabolical  purpose.  Could  I  foresee  such  treacheiy? 
Goidd  I  even  suspect  it :  Surely  not :  on  the  contnuy,  well  satisded 
with  bia  purchase,  I  cheerfolly  consented  to  depart  immediately. 
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Tlmt  night  I  had  an  interview  with  Lncinda,  and  told  her  what  had 
been  airreed  npon  betwct'ii  Don  Fernando  and  myself,  asburins:  lier 
of  my  hopes  oi  a  successful  result.  She,  equally  unsuspicious  of  Dim 
Fernando,  desirad  me  to  return  speedily,  since  she  beheved  the  com- 
pletion of  our  wishes  was  only  deferred  until  proposals  should  be 
niade  to  her  father  bv  mine.  1  know  not  wlicnce  it  was,  but  as  she 
ipoke,  her  eyes  fiiiea  with  tears,  and  some  sudden  obstruction  in  her 
ufOftt  prevented  her  aitieiilftting  aoother  wcrd.  I  was  sarjj^need  «t 
ber  unusual  emotion,  for  we  ffenenlly  ooBversed  together  with  ]de»* 
sure,  unalloyed  by  tears,  sighs,  jealousy,  suspicion,  or  alarms  —  I 
expatiating  upou  my  good  fortune  in  possessinsr  such  a  mistress ;  and 
she,  kindly  commending  in  me  what  she  thought  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. We  amneed  each  other  also  hj  the  little  oonoenia  of  our 
neierhbours  and  acquaintance ;  and  my  presumption  never  extended 
farther  than  to  seize,  by  foree,  one  of  her  snowy  hands,  and  press  it  to 
my  lips  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of  the  iron  gate  between  us  would 
permit.  Bat  the  night  preceding  the  -dolefal  daj  of  mw  depaitnre, 
ahe  wept,  sighed,  and  abruptly  witlkbrew,  leafkig:  me  full  of  surprise 
and  trepidatiou  at  witnessing  such  uncommon  indications  of  griei  and 
tenderness  in  my  Lucinda.  Still  I  cherished  my  hopes,  and  ascribed 
all  to  the  excess  of  her  tenderness  for  me,  and  the  sorrow  natural  in 
lovera  upon  separation.  I  set  out  upon  n^  joomey  sad  and  pensive, 
my  soul  full  ot  gloomy  thonghta  ana  Sean— ^ooanilBftt  presages  of  the 
sad  fate  in  store  for  me. 

"  I  executed  my  commission  to  Don  Temando's  brother,  by  whom 
I  was  well  received,  but  not  soon  dismiased ;  for.  to  my  grief,  he 
ordered  me  to  wait  eiglit  days,  and  to  keep  out  of  nis  fathers^  sisrht ; 
because  his  brother  had  desired  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  might  be 
sent  to  hitn  without  the  duke's  knowledge.  All  this  was  a  contri- 
vanoe  of  the  fdM  fensodo)  and  I  felt  diqwaed  to  reaiet  the  injunc- 
tion, as  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  support  life  so  many  days 
absent  from  Lncinda,  especially  having  left  her  in  such  a  state  of 
dejection.  Nevertheless,  i  did  obey,  like  a  good  servant,  although  at 
the  expense  of  my  health.  But  four  days  after  my  arrival  a  man  came 
in  quest  of  me  with  a  letter,  which  by  the  aapersoription  I  knew  to 
be  from  Lucinda.  I  opened  it  with  alarm,  convinced  it  must  be 
something  extraordinary  that  had  induced  her  to  write.  Before  I 
read  it,  I  made  some  inquiries  of  the  messenger.  He  told  me  that 
vmtmg^  aeoideiitaUv  through  a  street  in  the  town,  a  very  beautiful 
Ia4y»  inth  tears  in  her  eves,  called  to  him  from  a  window,  and  said  to 
him,  in  great  agitation.  Friend,  if  jou  are  a  Christian,  I  beg  of  you, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  to  carry  this  letter  witli  all  exi)edition  to  the 
place  and  person  to  whom  it  is  du-eeted ;  in  so  doing  you  will  perform 
an  act  of  charity ;  and  to  supply  ^ou  with  the  necessary  expense  take 
what  is  tied  up  in  this  handkerchief so  saying,  she  threw  the  hand- 
kerchief out  of  the  window ;  which  contained  a  hundred  reals,  and 
this  gold  ring,  with  the  letter  I  have  given  you.  She  saw  me  take  up 
the  letter  ana  the  handkerdhiel  and  assoie  W  by  signs  that  I  woula 
do  what  the  commanded,  and  she  then  Quitted  the  window.  Finduif 
Bfaelf  so  well  paid  for  the  trouble,  ana  knowing  by  the  superscrip- 
tion  it  was  for  you,  sir ;  induced  moreover  by  the  tears  of  that  beau- 
tiful lady.  I  resolved  to  trust  no  other  person,  but  deliver  it  with  my 
own  hands :  and  within  sixteen  hours  1  have  performed  the  joom^, 
whiA  joa  know  is  eighteen  kaguea.'  Whik  the  gcataf ol  messenger 
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thus  spoke,  T  hnnsf  upon  liis  words,  my  Ir-rs  trembling  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  stand.  At  length  I  opened  the  letter,  which  contained  these 
words ; — 

"  '  The  promise  Don  Fernando  gaye  you  to  intercede  with  jour 
father,  he  nas  faMUed,  more  for  nis  own  gratification  than  your 
interest.  Know,  sir,  that  he  has  denianded  me  to  wife :  and  my 
father,  allured  by  the  advantage  he  thinks  Don  I'emaudo  possesses 
over  vou,  has  aooepted  this  proposal  so  eagerly  that  the  marriage  is  to 
be  aoieiiuused  two  days  hence,  and  with  so  much  privacjr  that,  except 
Heaven,  a  few  of  our  own  family  are  alone  to  witness  it.  Conceive 
my  situation  !  and  think  whether  you  ought  not  to  return.  Wliether 
1  love  you  or  not,  the  event  will  prove.  Heaven  erauL  ihis  may 
oome  to  your  hand  before  mine  be  compelled  to  join  nis  who  breaks 
bis  promised  faith ! ' 

"  I  set  out  immediately,  without  waitin;?  for  any  other  answer,  or 
the  money :  for  now  I  j^lainly  saw  it  was  not  the  purchase  of  horses, 
but  the  indolgenoe  of  his  pleasure,  that  bad  mduoed  Don  Fernando 
to  send  me  to  his  brother.  My  ra|L,'c  against  Don  Fernando,  and  tbe 
fear  of  losing  the  rich  reward  of  my  long  service  and  affection,  gave 
wings  to  my  speed:  and  tlie  next  day  I  readied  our  town,  at  the 
moiiieut  favourable  for  an  interview  with  Lucinda.  1  went  privately, 
having  left  my  mule  with  tbe  bonest  man  who  brought  me  the  letter : 
and  fortune  was  just  then  so  propitious  that  I  found  Lueinda  at  the 
crate,  the  constant  witness  of  our  loves.  We  saw  each  other — but 
how !  Who  is  there  in  the  world  that  can  boast  of  having  fathomed, 
and  thoroughly  penetrated  tbe  intricate  and  ew-obanging  nature,  of 
a  woman  P  Certainly  none.  As  soon  as  Luanda  saw  me  abe  said : 
*  Cardenio,  I  am  in  my  bridal  habit ;  they  are  now  waiting  for  me  in 
the  hall;  the  treacherous  Don  Fernando  and  mv  covetous  father, 
with  some  others,  who  shall  sooner  be  witnesses  ol  my  death  than  oi 
my  nuptials.  Be  not  afflicted,  my  friend ;  but  endeavour  to  be  present 
at  this  sacrifice,  which,  if  my  arguments  cannot  avert,  I  carry  a 
dagger  about  me,  which  can  oppose  a  more  eti'ect  ujd  resistance  by 
putting  an  end  to  my  life,  and  will  give  you  a  convincing  proof  oi  the 
affection  I  have  ever  hon»  you.'  I  answered  with  oonfnaion  and 
precipitation:  'Let  you  actions,  madam,  prove  the  tmtb  of  your 
words.  If  you  carry  a  dagger  to  secure  your  honour,  I  carry  a 
sword  to  defend  you,  or  kill  myself,  if  fortune  proves  adverse.'  1  do 
vat  believe  she  beard  all  I  said,  being  hastQy  called  away :  for  tbe 
bridegroom  waited  for  ber.  Here  the  night  of  my  sorrow  dosed  in 
upon  me  !  here  set  the  sun  of  my  happiness !  My  eyes  were  clouded 
in  darkness,  and  my  brain  was  disoraered.  I  was  irresolute  whetlier 
to  enter  her  house,  and  seemed  bereaved  of  the  power  to  move  but, 
recollecting  bow  important  mv  presence  might  be  on  that  occasion,  I 
exerted  myself,  ana  hastcnea  thither.  Beinff  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  avenues,  and  the  whole  household  engaged,  I  eseaj^ 
observation,  and  concealed  myself  in  the  recess  of  a  window  in  the 
ball,  bebina  tbe  bangings,  where  two  pieces  of  tapestry  met ;  wbenoe 
I  could  see  all  tbat  passed.  Who  can  describe  the  fluttering  of  my 
heart,  and  my  various  sensations,  as  I  stood  there  ?  The  bridegroom 
entered  the  hidl,  in  his  usual  dress,  accompanied  by  a  cousin  of 
Lucinda^  and  no  other  person  was  present,  except  the  servants  of  the 
bouse.  Soon  after,  from  a  dressing-room,  came  forth  Lucinda^ 
aooompanied  by  ber  mother  and  two  of  berownniaid8,a(bniedintbe 
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extreme  of  courtly  splendour.  The  agony  and  distraction  I  endured 
allowed  me  not  to  observe  the  particulars  of  her  dress  ;  I  remarked 
only  Uie  colours,  which  were  carnation  and  white,  and  the  precious 
itones  that  glittered  on  every  ptait  of  her  attire :  surpassed,  however, 
by  the  singular  beauty  of  her  fair  and  golden  tresses,  m  the  splendour 
of  which  tnc  brilliance  of  her  jewels  and  the  blaze  of  the  surroiindin^ 
lights  seemed  to  be  lust.  0  memory,  thou  mortal  enemy  of  my 
repose  !  wherefore  now  recall  to  me  the  incomparable  beauty  of  that 
•oared  enemy  of  mine !  Were  it  not  better,  tnou  cruel  faculty !  to 
represent  to  my  imagination  her  conduct  at  that  period — that,  moved 
by  so  flagrant  an  iiiiury,  T  may  strive,  if  not  to  aveni^e  it,  at  least  to  end 
this  life  of  pain?  Be  not  weary,  gentlemexL  of  these  digressions ;  for 
iDj  miifortaiieB  an  not  saoh  as  can  be  Teuted  briefly  and  metnodi- 
capj,  flmoe  every  circumstance  appears  to  me  of  impoitanoe."  The 
priest  assured  him  that,  far  from  being  tired  of  listening  to  him,  they 
took  ^at  pleasure  in  his  minutest  details,  which  merited  no  less 
attention  than  ihe  principal  parts  of  his  story. 

"  I  say  then,"  continued  Cardenio,  "  that,  being  all  assembled  in 
tlie  hall,  the  priest  rntcn  d,  and,  havinc^  taken  them  both  by  the  hand, 
in  order  to  perform  what  is  necessary  on  such  occasions,  when  he 
came  to  these  words, '  Will  you^^  signora  Lucinda,  take  signer  Don 
Eentmdo,  who  is  here  ptese^t,  for  your  lawful  husband,  as  our  holy 
mother  tne  Church  commands  ? '  I  thmat  out  my  head  and  neck 
througli  the  tapestry,  and  with  attentive  ears  and  distracted  soul 
awaited  Lucinda's  reply,  as  the  sentence  of  my  death,  or  the  confir- 
mation of  my  life.  O !  tbat  I  had  then  dared  to  venture  forth,  and  to 
htm  cried  aloud — *  Ah,  Lucinda,  Lucinda !  beware  what  you  do : 
consider  what  you  owe  to  me !  Remember  that  you  are  mme,  ana 
cannot  belong  to  another.  Be  assured  that  in  pronouncing  Yes,  you 
will  instantly  destroy  me  ! — Ah,  traitor  Don  Fernando !  ravisher  of 
my  glory,  deatii  of  my  life !  what  ia  it  thou  wouldst  hafe?  to  what 
dcKst  thou  pretend  P  Ileflect,  that  as  a  Christian  thou  canst  not  accom- 
plish thv  purpose  ;  for  Lucinda  is  my  wife,  and  T  am  her  husband.* 
Ah.  fool  that  I  am !  now  I  am  absent,  I  can  say  what  I  ought  to  have 
aaid,  bat  did  not!  Now,  that  I  ham  Buffered  myself  to  be  robbed  of 
my  aouPs  treasure,  I  am  cursing  the  thief,  on  whom  I  might  have 
revenged  myself  if  I  had  been  then  as  prompt  to  act  as  I  am  now  to 
complain !  I  was  then  a  coward  and  a  fool ;  no  wonder^  therefore,  if 
I  now  die  ashamed,  repentant,  and  mad. 

"The  priest  stood  expecting  Lucinda's  answer^  who  paused  for  a 
long  time  -  and  when  I  thought  she  would  draw  forth  the  dagger  in 
defence  of  ner  honour,  or  make  some  declaration  which  mi^ht  redound 
to  my  advantage,  I  heard  her  say  in  a  low  and  faint  voice, '  I  will.' 
Bob  Fernando  said  the  same,  and  tiie  rhw  being  put  on,  they 
remained  tied  in  an  indissoluble  band.  Tlie  bridegroom  approached 
to  embrace  his  bride ;  and  she,  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart,  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  her  mother.  Imagine  my  condition  after  that  fatal 
Yes,  by  which  my  hopes  were  frustrated,  Lucinda's  vows  and  promises 
broKcn,  and  I  for  ever  deprived  of  all  chance  of  happiness.  I  was 
totally  confounded — 1  thought  myself  abandoned  by  heaven  and  earth ; 
the  air  denying  me  breath  for  my  sighs,  and  the  water  moisture  for 
my  tears:  lire  alone  supplied  me  with  rage  and  jealousy.  On 
Lnoiiida'a  fidnting,  all  were  in  eonfaaiaii,  and  her  mother  rnilamng 
hn  boaom  to  gi?e  tier  air^  diaooTered  in  it  a  £alded  paper,  wludi  Bon 
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Femaodo  instantly  seized,  and  read  it  by  one  of  the  flambeaux,  after 
vhioli,  he  mt  himself  down  in  a  ohair,  apparently  full  of  thought,  and 
irithoiit  tittfniKig  to  the  eourtioiis  made  to  recover  his  bride. 

"  During  this  freneral  consternation,  I  departed,  indifferent  whether 
I  was  seen  or  not ;  but  determined,  if  seen,  to  act  so  desperate  a  part 
that  allfthe  world  should  know  the  jujst  indignation  of  my  brciust,  bv 
the  diastiseiaent  of  the  false  Don  Fernando,  and  of  the  fickle,  though 
swooninq:  traitress.  But  my  fate,  to  reserve  me  for  prcater  evils,  if 
greater  can  possibly  exist,  ordained  that  .it  that  juncture  1  had  the 
use  of  my  understanding,  which  has  since  failed  me ;  and  instead  of 
seinng  the  opportunity  to  revenge  myself  on  my  cniei  flDemiea.  I 
oondemned  nqrself  to  a  more  severe  fate  than  I  coidd  have  inflicted 
on  them  ;  for  what  is  sudden  death,  to  a  protracted  life  of  an^ish  ? 
In  short,  I  quitted  the  house  i  and  returning  to  the  place  where  1  had 
left  the  mule,  I  mounted  ana  rode  out  of  the  town,  not  daring,  like 
another  Lot,  to  look  behind  me ;  and  when  I  foona  myself  alone  on 
the  plain,  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  silence  inviting 
my  lamentations,  I  gave  vent  to  a  thousand  execrations  on  Lucinda 
and  Dun  Fernando,  as  if  tliat,  alas !  would  afford  me  sat  isfaction  for 
the  wrongs  I  had  sastained.  I  called  her  crael,  false,  and  ungrateful : 
and*  above  all,  mercenary,  since  the  wealth  of  my  enemy  had  seduced 
her  affections  from  me.  But,  anndst  aU  these  reproaches,  I  sought 
to  find  excuses  for  her  submission  to  parents  whom  she  had  ever  been 
accustomed  implicitly  to  obey ;  especially  as  they  offered  her  a  hna* 
hand  with  aach  powenid  attractions.  Then,  again,  I  considered  that 
she  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  avowing  her  engagement  to  me, 
since,  had  it  not  been  for  Don  Femando's  proposals,  her  oarents 
coula  not  have  desired  a  more  suitable  connection ;  and  I  tliought 
how  easily  she  could  have  declared  herself  mine  when  on  the  point  of 
giving  her  hand  to  mT  rival.  In  fine,  I  concluded  that  her  love  had 
been  less  than  her  ambition,  and  she  had  thus  fori^otten  those  promises 
by  which  she  had  beguiled  her  hopes  and  cherished  my  passion. 

"  In  the  utmost  potorhation  of  mind,  I  journeyed  on  the  rest  of  the 
nighty  and  at  daybreak  reached  these  mountains,  over  which  I 
Wandered  three  days  more^  without  road  or  path,  until  I  came  to  a 
▼alley  not  far  hence  ;  and  mquiring  of  some  shepherds  for  the  most 
rude  and  solitarv  part^  thev  directed  me  to  tliis  place,  where  I 
instantly  came,  aetermmed  w  pass  here  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
Among  these  crags,  my  mule  fell  down  dead  throuixli  weariness  and 
liunarer,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  be  reheved  of  so  useless  a 
burden ;  and  thus  was  I  left,  extended  on  the  ground,  famished  and 
exhausted,  neither  hoping  nor  caring  for  relidu  How  kmr  I  con- 
tinned  in  this  state,  I  inow  not :  hut  at  length  I  got  up,  without  the 
sensation  of  hunger,  and  found  near  me  some  goatherds,  who  had 
undoubtedly  relieved  my  wants.  They  told  me  of  the  condition  in 
which  tliey  found  me,  and  of  many  wild  and  extravagant  tlungs  that 
I  had  ntteied,  clearly  proving  the  derangement  of  my  inteUect ;  and 
I  am  conscious  that  smce  then  I  have  not  been  always  quite  riLrht, 
but  have  committed  a  thousand  extravagances,  tearini?  my  garnienls. 
howling  aloud  through  ihtuG  solitudes,  cursing  my  fortune,  ana 
repeating  in  vain  the  name  of  my  beloved.  When  my  aenaes  retnm, 
1  find  myself  so  wearv  and  bruised,  that  I  can  scarcely  move.  My 
usual  abode  is  in  the  nollow  of  a  cork-tree,  larcre  enough  to  enclose 
this  wretched  body.  The  goatherds  charitably  supply  me  with  food, 
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laying  H  on  the  rocks,  and  in  places  where  they  think  I  may  find  it ; 

and  even  when  my  senses  are  disordered,  necessity  points  out  my 
sustenance.  At  other  times,  as  they  have  infomied  me  iu  ray  iucicl 
intervals,  1  come  into  the  road,  and  take  from  the  shepherds  by  force 
those  provisions  which  they  would  freely  give  me.  Thns  I  pass  my 
miseraole  life,  waiting  until  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  brin^  it  tea 
period,  or  erase  from  my  memorv  the  beauty  and  treachery  of  Lucinda, 
and  the  perfidy  of  Don  Fernando ;  otherwise,  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
me !  for  1  feel  no  power  to  change  mv  mode  of  life. 

"  Tliis.  gentlemen,  is  my  melancholy  tale.  Trouble  not  yonrselTes, 
I  beseech  you,  to  counsel  or  persuade  me ;  for  it  will  be  of  no  more 
avail  than  to  prescribe  medicines  to  the  patient  who  rejects  them.  I 
will  have  no  health  without  Lucinda ;  and  since  she  Las  pleased  to 
give  herself  to  another  when  she  was  or  ought  to  have  been  mine,  let 
me  have  the  pleasure  of  indulf^rin^^  myself  in  unhappiiie^;s,  since  I  miirht 
have  been  happy  if  I  had  pleased.  She,  by  her  mutability,  would 
have  irretrievably  undone  me :  L  by  endeavouring  to  destroy  myself, 
wonld  satisfy  her  -will,  and  I  shaJi  stand  an  example  to  posterity 
of  lumn^  been  the  only  unfortunate  person  whom  the  possibility 
of  receivmg  consolation  could  not  comfort,  but  plunged  in  still  greater 
afflictions  and  misfortunes ;  for  1  verily  believe  they  will  not  nave  an 
end  even  in  death  itself." 

Here  Cardenio  terminated  the  kng  recital  of  his  story,  no  less  full 
of  misfortunes  than  of  love ;  and  just  as  the  priest  was  preparing:  to 
say  something  to  him,  by  way  of  consolation,  ne  was  prevented  by  a 
voice  which  in  mournful  accents  said  what  will  be  related  in  the 
fourth  book  of  this  histoiy.  for  at  this  point  tiie  wise  and  judicions 
historian  Gid  Hamet  Ben  lageli  puts  an  end  to  the  tbiid. 


BOOK  IV. 


CKAPTER  XXVUI. 

Wkieh  tnuU  of  tk$  new  ond  vgfmMt  tid^mtim^  Hal  b(fd  Vie  pritd  mnd 

tie  barhmr  m  ike  Sierra  Merena. 

How  happy  and  fortunate  was  that  age  in  which  the  most  darin? 
knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  was  ushered  into  the  world !  since 
in  consequence  of  his  honourable  resolution  to  revive  tlie  long- 
neglected  and  almost  extini^uLshcd  order  of  knight-errantry,  we  are 
regaled  in  these  our  times,  so  barren  of  entertainment,  not  only  by 
his  own  delightful  history,  but  also  by  the  tales  and  episodes  con- 
tained in  it,  which  are  scaroelv  less  agreeable,  ingenious,  and  true 
than  the  narration  itself ;  the  thread  of  which,  oeing  alieady  carded, 
twisted,  and  reeled,  may  now  be  resumed. 

As  narrated  in  tne  last  chapter,  the  priest  was  preparing  to  say 
something  consolatory  to  CSardenio,  when  he  was  prevented  by  a  voice 
uttering  these  mournful  accents : — 

"  O  heavens  !  have  I  then  at  last  found  a  place  which  may  afford  a 
secret  grave  for  this  wretched  body  ?  Yes— it  the  silence  of  this  rocky 
desert  deceive  me  not,  here  I  may  die  in  peace.  Ah,  woe,  is  me ! 
Here  at  least  I  mav  freely  ponr  forth  my  lamentations  to  Heaven,  and 
shall  be  less  wretcned  than  among  men,  from  whom  I  should  in  vain 
seek  counsel,  redress,  or  consolation." 

These  words  being  distinctly  heard  by  the  curate  and  his  oom- 
panions,  they  rose  up  to  seek  the  mourner,  who  they  knew  by  the 
Toice  to  be  near  them  -  and  they  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  they 
espied  a  youth  dressed  like  a  peasant  sittin§[  under  an  ash-tree  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock.  They  could  not  at  first  see  his  face,  as  he  was  stooi)in?? 
to  bathe  his  feet  in  a  rivulet  which  ran  bv.  They  drew  near  so 
sUently  thai  he  did  not  hear  them ;  and  wnile  he  continued  thus 
employed  they  stood  in  admiration  at  the  beauty  and  whiteness  of  his 
feet,  which  looked  like  pure  crystal  among  the  pebbles  of  the  brook, 
and  did  not  seem  formed  for  breaking  clods  or  following  the  plough, 
as  might  hare  been  expected  from  the  apparel  of  the  youth.  Tne 
curate,  who  went  foremost,  made  a  sign  to  the  others  to  crouch  down 
and  conceal  themselves  behind  some  fragments  of  a  rock,  whence  they 
nii^ht  watch  his  motions,  lie  was  clad  in  a  drab-coloured  jerkin, 
girded  closely  round  his  body  with  a  piece  of  white  linen ;  his  breeches, 
gaiters,  and  his  cap,  were  iul  of  the  same  colour.  His  gaiters  being 
now  pulled  up,  exposed  his  le^,  which  in  colour  resembled  alabaster. 
After  bathing  his  lovely  feet  he  wiped  them  with  a  handkerchief. 
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which  he  drew  from  under  liis  cap ;  and  in  doin^  this  he  disjplayed  a 
faoe  of  siicii  exquisite  beauty,  that  Cardenio  said  to  the  pnest,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Since  it  is  not  Lucinda,  this  can  be  no  human  creature." 
The  youth  then  took  ofl'  his  cap,  and  sliaking  his  he-ad,  a  profusion  of 
hair,  that  Apollo  himself  might  enyy,  feU  over  his  shoulders— and 
betnjed  the  woman,  and  the  most  beaatifnl  one  that  two  of  the  narty 
had  ever  beheld.  Cardenio  declared  that  Luoinda  alone  could  be 
compared  to  her.  Her  long  and  golden  tresses  covered  not  only  her 
shoulders  but  nearly  her  wnole  body ;  and  her  snowy  fingers  served 
her  for  a  comb.  Her  beautv  made  the  three  spectators  impatient  to 
find  out  who  she  was,  and  toey  now  deteimined  to  accost  her.  The 
lovely  maiden  looked  up  on  hearing  them  approach,  and  with  both 
her  hands  putting  her  hair  from  before  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  intruders  • 
upon  wiiicii  she  nastily  rose,  and  snatched  up  a  bundle,  apparently  ot 
dotheL  whioh  laid  near  her.  and  withoot  staying  to  put  on  her  shoes 
or  faina  up  her  hair,  she  fled  with  precipitation  and  alarm ;  but  had 
scarcely  gone  six  paces  when,  her  tender  feet  being  unable  to  bear 
the  sharp  stones,  she  fell  to  the  ground.  The  priest  now  addressed 
himself  to  her:  "Do  not  fly,  madam,  I  entreat  you;  for  we  oidy 
desire  to  aisxnre  you;  indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
attempt  so  inconvenient  a  flight."  Surprised  and  confounded,  she 
made  no  reply.  The  priest  then,  taking  ner  hand,  proceeded  to  say : 
"  Your  hair  reveab  to  us,  nuuiaju,  what  your  habit  would  conceal ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  no  dight  eanse  has  induced  yon  to  disguise 
your  beautv  in  such  unworthy  attire,  and  brought  you  to  a  solitude 
like  this,  where  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  iind  you  :  and  I  hope, 
dear  madam,  or,  if  you  please,  dear  sir,  that  you  will  dismiss  every 
alarm  on  oi^  a^nnt,  md  give  na  an  opportunity  d  rendering  yon 
some  assistance." 

When  the  priest  thus  addressed  her.  the  dis^ised  maiden  stood 
like  one  stupified,  her  eyes  fixed  on  tnem,  without  answering?  one 
word — like  a  country  clown  when  he  is  suddenly  surprised  by  some 
new  sight.  At  length,  after  the  priest  had  said  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  she  heaved  a  deep  si^h,  and  breaking  silence,  said  :  "  Since 
even  these  retired  mountains  nave  failed  to  conceal  me,  and  my  hair 
has  betrayed  me,  I  can  no  longer  attempt  to  disguise  myself.  Indeed, 
gentlemen,  I  feel  Tery  grateral  for  yonr  kind  oiBers  to  serre  me,  hut 
sadh  is  mj  unfortunate  situation  that  ccnunisention  is  all  I  can 
expect ;  nevertheless,  tliat  I  may;  not  suffer  in  your  opinion  from  the 
stninpre  circumstances  under  which  you  have  discovered  me,  I  will 
tell  you  the  cause  without  reserve,  whatever  pain  it  may  give  me." 
Bbn  spoke  with  so  much  grace,  and  in  so  sweet  a  voice,  that  they  were 
still  more  charmed  with  her,  and  repeated  their  kind  offers  and  solici- 
tations for  her  confidence.  Having  first  modestlv  put  on  her  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  gathered  \ip  her  nair,  she  seatea  herself  upon  a  flat 
stone^  her  three  anoitors  placing  themaelres  around  her ;  and  after 
some  efforts  to  restrain  ner  tears,  she  began  her  story  in  this 
manner : — 

**  There  is  a  town  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  from  which  a  duke 
takes  his  title,  that  mak^  him  a  grandee  of  Spain.  This  didce  has 
two  sons;  the  elder,  heir  to  his  estate,  and  apparently  to  his  virtues : 
theyounger,  heir  to  I  know  not  what,  unless  it  be  to  the  treachery 
of  Vellido  and  the  deceitfulness  of  Galalon.  Mv  parents  are  vassals 
to  this  nobleman,  and  are  very  rich,  though  of  humble  birth,  other- 
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wiite  I  should  not  be  in  this  wrotched  state ;  for  their  want  of  rank  is 
probably  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes.  Not,  intleed,  that  there  is 
anything  disgraceful  in  the  condition  of  niy  family — t  hey  are  farmers, 
simple^  honest  peonle,  and  such  as  are  called  old  rustv  Christians,* 
of  vast  class  which  oy  tiieir  wealth  and  haadscNDM  way  o^  living  are  by 
degrees  acquiring  the  name  of  gentlemen. 

But  what  they  prized  above  rank  or  riches  was  their  daughter, 
sole  heiress  of  their  fortune,  and  1  was  always  treated  by  them  with 
the  utmost  indulgence  and  affection.  I  was  the  light  of  their  eves, 
the  staff  of  their  old  age^  and,  under  heaven,  the  soleolqect  of  all  tlieir 
hopes.  And,  lis  I  was  mistress  of  their  affections,  so  was  ]  of  all  they 
possessed.  To  me  they  intrusted  the  management  of  the  household  : 
through  my  hands  passed  the  accounts  of  ail  that  was  sown  and 
veapc^:  the  oil-mills,  the  wine-presses,  the  nmnerom  herds,  flocks, 
and  the  bee-hives— everything,  in  short,  was  intrusted  to  my  care.  1 
was  both  steward  and  mistress,  and  always  performed  my  duties  to 
their  satisfaction.  The  leisure  hours  that  remained  i  passed  in 
sewing,  spinning,  or  nddng  lao^  and  sometimes  in  leading  good 
books,  or,  if  my  spirits  required  the  relief  of  music,  I  had  reoonrse 
to  my  gittern.  Such  was  the  life  1  led  in  my  father's  house :  and  I 
have  not  been  so  particular  in  describing  it  out  of  ostentation,  but 
that  you  may  know  how  undeservedly!  have  been  cast  from  that 
happv  state  mto  my  ])resent  misery.  Thus  I  passed  my  time,  oon- 
stantly  occupied  and  in  retirement,  seen  only,  as  I  imagmed,  by  our 
own  ser\'ants ;  for  when  I  went  to  mass  it  was  early  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  my  mother,  and  so  closely  veiled  that  my  eves  saw 
no  more  ground  than  the  spaoe  irUoh  my  foot  oof  ered.  Yet  the  eyes 
of  lore,  or  rather  of  idleness,  which  are  IflLe  those  of  a  lynx,  disco- 
Tered  me.  Don  Pemando,  the  younger  son  of  the  duke,  whom  I 
mentioned  to  vou" — she  had  no  sooner  named  Don  Fernando,  than 
Cardeniu's  colour  changed,  and  he  wa^  so  viulentiv  agitated  that  the 
priest  and  the  barber  were  alhraid  that  he  would  be  seised  with  one 
of  those  paroxysms  of  fren/y  to  which  he  was  subject.  But  he 
remained  quiet,  lixin;?  his  eyes  attentively  on  the  country-maid,  well 
conjecturing  who  she  was ;  while  she,  not  observing  the  emotions  of 
Garaemo.  continued  her  stoiy.  saying:  **  No  sooner  had  lie  aeoine, 
tban  (as  ne  afterwards  dedMcd)  he  conceived  for  me  a  violflBt  affee- 
tion  -but,  to  shorten  the  account  of  my  misfortunes,  I  pass  over  in 
sileuee  the  devices  Don  Fernando  employed  to  make  his  passion  known 
to  me.  lie  bribed  all  our  servants;  he  offered  presents  to  my  rela- 
tions ;  every  day  was  a  festival  in  our  streets :  and  at  night  nobody 
could  sleep  for  serenades.  Infinite  were  the  lullels  cloux  tJiat  rrmie. 
I  knew  not  iiow  to  my  hands,  filled  with  amorous  declarations  ana 
expressions  of  kindness,  containing  more  promises  and  oaths  than 
letters.  AU  these  efforts  I  resisted:  not  that  the  gallantry  and  s(^- 
citations  of  Don  Fernando  were  displeasing  to  me;  fori  o^esstliat 
1  felt  flattered  and  gratified  by  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman  of  his 
high  rank ;  besides,  women  are  always  pleased  to  be  admired.  How- 
ever, I  was  supported  by  a  sense  ot  virtue,  and  the  good  advice  of 
vj  parents,  who  told  me  that  they  relied  on  mv  virtue  and  prudeaee^ 
and.  at  the  same  time  begged  me  to  oonaider  the  inequality  betwMn 

*  That  is,  original  Spaaiards,  without  mixture  of  Moor  or  J«w  for  aeveral 
~ .      biiiy  ^Mtfflad  far  tiMas  of  hflimiB. 
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•myself  and  Don  Fernando,  and  to  sospeat,  wiiatever  be  might  say  to 

the  contrary,  that  it  was  his  own  ploasure,  not  ray  happiness,  thai  he 
had  in  view :  and  if  I  would  consent  to  raise  a  barrier  a.^ainst  his 
unworthy  projects,  they  would  engage  immediately  to  iind  a  suitable 
BMtch  for  nic.  Thus  cautioned,  I  Miaintaiiied  the  utmoet  res^e 
towards  Dou  Fernando,  and  ncvrr  prave  him  the  least  encouragement 
either  by  look  or  word  ;  but  my  behaviour  only  increased  his  bnit'\l 
passion— love  I  cannot  call  it ;  for  had  he  truly  loved  me,  you  would 
Oftre  been  spared  tbis  sad  tale. 

"  Don  Fernando,  baving  discovered  my  pureataf  intentions  for  mj 
security,  was  determined  to  defeat  them  ;  and  one  night,  as  I  wa*^  in  my 
eliamber,  the  door  fast  locked,  and  only  my  maid  present,  he  suddenly 
stood  before  jue.  Teriifie<l  at  his  unexpected  appeariuice,  1  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  uttcnmce,  and,  all  my  strength  failing  me,  he 
caught  me  in  his  arais.  The  traitor  then  pleaded  by  siglis  and  tears, 
and  with  such  an  appearance  of  truth,  that  1,  a  poor  simple  creature, 
without  experience,  began  to  ^ive  some  credit  to  min.  though  1  was  far 
£EOm  being  moyed  to  any  onminal  eompassion.  When  I  was  snffi- 
ciently  recovered  to  sneak,  I  exerted  myseif,  and  said  to  him:  *  If 
my  life  depended  on  tne  sacrifice  of  my  honour,  I  would  not  preserve 
it  on  such  terms :  and  though  within  your  grasj),  you  have  no  power 
over  my  mind ;  lam  your  vassal — not  your  slave.  Your  rank  does 
not  ffi?e  you  the  privilege  to  insult  me,  who  bave  an  equal  elaim 
to  self-respect  with  voursclf.  I  despise  your  riches,  and  distrust  your 
words ;  neither  am  1  to  be  moved  by  your  sighs  and  tears.  Had  I 
been  thus  solicited  by  one  who  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  my 
parents,  and  bononrably  demanded  my  band.  I  might  have  listened  to 
proposals— but  to  no  others  than  those  of  a  lawful  husband.* 

*  *  If  that  be  all,  beautiful  Dorothea ! '  said  the  treacherous  man, 
'  here  1  pledge  to  you  my  hand ;  and  let  aU-seeing  Heaven  and  that 
imase  of  our  Lady  witness  the  agreement !  * " 

When  Cardenio  heard  her  call  herself  Dorothea,  be  was  confirmed 
in  his  conjecture;  but  he  would  not  interrupt  the  story,  being  desirous 
to  hear  the  event  of  what  in  purl  he  knew  aheiuly ;  and  he  only  said : 


tbat  name  whose  miafortones  mncb  resemble  yours.  But  proceed ; 
another  time  I  may  tell  you  things  that  will  equally  excite  your  won- 
der and  compassion."  Dorothea,  struck  hy  Cardenio*s  woras,  and  his 
strange  and  tattered  dress,  entreated  him,  if  he  knew  anything  of  her 
affairs,  to  tell  her  without  delay :  for  fortmie  had  still  left  her  courage 
to  bear  any  disaster  that  might  oefal  her,  being  certain  that  nothing 
could  increase  her  misery.  *  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anvthing  that 
would  do  so,  miulam,"  replied  Cacdeiiio ;  "  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  n>eak  at  present." 

Ixxrothea  proceeded "  Don  Fernando  then  took  up  the  bol/  image 
and  called  npon  it  to  witness  onr  espousals :  pledging  himself  by  the 
most  solemn  vows,  to  become  my  husband,  notwithstanding  my 
entreaties  that  he  would  consider  the  displeasure  of  his  family,  and 
other  cUsadvantages  that  might  result  from  so  unequal  an  union.  AH 
thai  I  urged  was  of  no  a^ail,  since  it  cost  him  nothing  to  make  pro- 
mises which  he  never  meant  to  perform.  Being  in  some  degree 
moved  by  his  perseverance,  I  began  to  consider  that  1  should  not  be 
the  first  of  lowly  biilh  who  had  been  elevated  by  her  beaut v  to  rank : 
and  that  such  good  fortune  should  not  be  ii^^liUj  reiieoted.  1  rdkeoted 
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also  that  my  reputation  would  infallibly  suffer  by  this  visit,  in  lie  of 
my  innoceucc;  and  alas!  above  all  I  was  moved  by  his  insinuating 
manners  and  tender  protestations,  which  might  well  have  softened  a 
liarder  heart  than  inmc.  I  called  mv  maid  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
plighted  faith— airain  he  repeated  tne  most  solemn  vows,  attesting 
new  saints  to  hear  them,  and  thus  he  finally  succeeded  in  becoming  a 
penured  traitor. 

On  the  morning  that  followed  that  fatal  mfhi,  Don  Fernando 
quitted  me  without  reluctance :  ho  assured  rae  indeed  of  his  truth 
and  honour,  but  not  with  the  warmth  and  vehemence  of  the  preceding 
night ;  and  at  partins:  he  drew  a  yaluable  ring  from  his  finger,  ana 
put  it  upon  mine.  XVliatever  his  sensations  might  have  been,  I 
IT niaiiied  confused  and  almost  distracted.  1  knew  not  whether  trood 
or  harm  had  befallen  me,  and  was  uncertain  whether  I  should  chide 
my  maid  for  her  treachery  in  admitting  Don  Fernando  to  my  chamber. 
That  perfidious  man  visited  me  but  once  more,  although  access  was 
free  to  him.  as  I  had  become  his  w  ife.  Monihs  passed  away,  and  in 
vain  1  watched  for  his  cominir ;  yet  he  was  in  the  +own,  and  everv  day 
amusing  himself  with  hunting.  What  melancholy  days  and  oours 
were  those  to  me :  for  I  began  to  doubt  his  fidelity.  Then  my  damsel 
heard  those  reproofs  for  her  presumption  which  she  had  before 
escaped.  I  lonu;  strove  to  hide  my  tears,  and  so  to  truard  my  looks 
that  my  parents  might  not  see  and  intjuire  into  the  cause  of  my 
wretchedness ;  but  suddenly  my  forbeaiance  was  at  an  end,  with  all 
regard  to  delicaoy  and  fame,  upon  the  intelligence  reaching  me  that 
Don  lemando  was  married,  in  a  neighbourin«:  village  to  a  beautiful 
younc:  lady,  of  some  rank  and  fortune,  named  LuciiKia."— Cardenio 
neara  the  name  of  Lucinda,  at  first,  only  with  signs  of  indignation, 
but  soon  after  a  flood  of  tewn  burst  from  his  eyes.  Dorothea,  how- 
ever,  pursued  her  story,  saying :  *'  When  this  sad  news  reached  my 
cars,  mv  heart,  instead  of  beiiis:  cliilled  by  it,  was  so  incensed  and 
inflamed  with  ra<?e,  that  1  could  scarcely  forbear  rusliing  into  the 
streets  and  proclanuiug  the  ba>icnesb  and  treachery  1  had  experienced. 
But  1  became  more  tranquil  after  forming  a  project,  which  1  executed 
the  same  niirht.  I  borrowed  this  apparel  of  a  shepherd  swain  in  my 
father's  service,  whom  1  intrusted  with  my  secret,  and  begged  him  to 
attend  me  in  my  pursuit  of  Don  Fernando.  He  assured  me  it  was  a 
rash  undertaking ;  but  finding  me  resolute,  he  said  he  would  go  wHh 
me  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Immediatelv  I  packed  up  some  of  my 
own  clothes,  with  inoney  and  jewels,  ana  at  niirht  secretly  h  ft  the 
house,  attended  only  by  luy  servant  and  a  thousand  anxious  t  houi^hts ; 
and  travelled  on  foot  to  the  town  where  1  expected  to  find  my 
husbuid;  impatient  to  arrive,  if  not  in  time  to  prevent  his  perfidy, 
to  reproach  him  for  it. 

"  i  inquired  where  the  parents  of  Lucinda  lived ;  and  the  tirst 
person  to  whom  1  addressed  myself  told  me  more  than  1  desired  to 
near.  He  directed  me  to  the  house  and  gave  me  an  account  of  all 
that  had  happened  at  the  young  lady's  marriage.  He  told  me  also 
that  on  the  night  Don  Fei-naiido  was  married  to  Lucinda,  after  she 
had  pronounced  the  fatal  Yes,  she  fell  into  a  swoon ;  and  the  bride- 

goom  in  unclasping  her  bosom  to  give  her  air,  found  a  paper  written 
herself,  in  which  she  affirmed  tliat  she  could  not  be  wife  to  Don 
T*emando  because  she  was  already  betrothed  to  Cardenio  fwho,  as  the 
toan  told  me,  was  a  gentiemaa  of  the  same  town),  and  that  she  had 
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pronoonced  her  assent  to  Don  Pemando  merely  in  obedience  to  her 
parents.  The  paper  also  reyeaied  her  intention  to  kill  herself  as  soon 
as  the  eeremonv  was  over,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  poniard  they 
fonnd  concealed  npon  her.  Don  Fernando  was  so  enraired  to  find 
himself  thus  mocked  luid^  slig:hted,  that  he  seized  hold  of  the  same 
poniard,  and  wxyold  certainly  have  stabbed  her,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  those  present;  whereupon  he  immediately  quitted  the 
place.  When  Lucinda  revived,  she  confessed  to  her  parents  the 
ea^^ement  she  had  formed  with  Cardenio,  who.  it  was  suspected, 
had  witnessed  the  ceremony,  and  lud  hastened  from  the  city  in 
despair  •  for  he  left  a  paper  expressing  his  stnise  of  the  wrong  he 
had  suffered,  and  dedaxing  his  resolution  to  fly  from  mankind  for 
ever. 

"  All  this  was  publicly  known,  and  the  general  subject  of  conversar 
tion  •  especially  when  it  appeared  that  Lucinda  also  was  missing  from 
her  father's  lionse — a  cireurustance  that  overwhelmed  her  family  with 
grief,  but  revived  my  hopes-  for  1  Haltered  myself  that  Heaven  had 
thus  interposed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  Don  Eernando's  second 
marriage,  in  order  to  touch  his  conscience  and  to  restore  him  to  a 
sense  of  duty  and  honour.  These  illusive  hopes  enabled  me  to  endure 
a  life  which  is  now  "become  insupportable  to  me. 

"  in  this  situation,  undeeidtd  what  ex)urse  to  take,  I  heard  myself 
proclaimed  by  the  public  crier,  oli'ermg  a  great  reward  for  discovering 
me.  and  describing  my  person  and  dress.  It  was  also  report*^  that  1 
had  eloped  from  my  father's  house  with  the  lad  that  attended  me.  T 
was  stung  to  the  soul  to  tind  how  very  low  I  had  fallen  in  public 
opinion ;  and,  urged  by  the  fear  of  discovery,  I  instantly  leit  the  city, 
and  at  night  took  refuge  among  these  mountains.  But  it  is  truhr  said 
one  evil  produces  anotlier,  and  misfortunes  never  come  singly  ;  for  my 
servant,  nitherto  so  faithful,  took  advantage  of  this  solitary  place, 
and,  dismissing  all  regard  either  to  God  or  his  mistress,  began  to 
make  love  to  me ;  and,  on  mv  answering  him  as  he  deserved,  he  would 
have  used  force,  but  mercinil  Heaven  favoured  me,  and  endued  me 
with  strength  to  push  him  down  a  precipice,  where  I  left  him,  whether 
dead  or  alive  I  know  not,  for,  in  spite  of  terror  and  fatigue,  i  fh^d  from 
the  spot  with  the  utmost  speed.  After  this  I  engagedl  myself  in  the 
service  of  a  shepherd,  and  nave  lived  for  some  months  among  these 
wilds,  always  endeavouring  to  be  abroad,  lest  I  should  betray  myself. 
Yet  all  tny  care  was  to  no  purpose,  for  my  master  at  length  discovered 
that  1  was  not  a  man,  and  the  same  evil  thoughts^  sprang  up  in  his 
breast  that  had  possessed  my  servant.  Lest  1  might  not  nnd  the 
same  means  at  hand  to  free  myself  from  violence,  I  sought  for  secu- 
rity in  fli^rht,  and  have  endeavoured  to  hide  mvself  amon^rst  these 
rocks.  Here,  with  incessant  sit^hs  and  tears,  1  implore  Heaven  to 
have  pitv  on  me,  and  either  alleviate  my  misery  or  put  an  end  to  ray 
fife  in  tiiis  desert^  that  no  traces  rniay  remain  of  so  wretched  a 
ereature. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

«nate      UU  heamt^iU  J)oroAM*$  dimtitm:  witk  oHUr  vcrjr 
imgtniom  and  mUrtawimg  paiHaUairt, 

"This,  gentlemen,"  added  I)oio(liea>  "  is  my  tragical  story ;  think 
wbeiher  tte  si^hs  and  tears  which  yoa  have  witnessed  have  not  been 
more  than  justified.  Mv  misfortunes,  as  yon  will  confess,  are  incapable 
of  a  remedy ;  and  all  I  aesire  of  you  is  to  iulvisc  me  how  to  live  without 
the  con L in ual  dread  of  behig  discovered :  for  although  I  am  certain  of 
a  kind  reception  from  my  parents,  so  overwhelmed  am  I  with  shame, 
that  I  choose  rather  to  Danish  myself  for  ever  from  their  sight  than 
appear  before  them  the  object  of  such  hateful  suspicions.'* 

Here  she  was  silent,  while  her  blushes  and  confusion  sufficiently 
maiiifested  the  shame  and  a^ony  of  ha  soul.  Her  anditora  were 
nmcli  affected  by  her  tale,  ana  the  cnrate  was  just  going  to  address 
her,  when  Cardenio  interrupted  hmi,  saying :  '  You,  madam,  then, 
are  the  beautiful  Dorothea,  only  daughter  of  the  rich  Clenardo? 
Dorothea  stared  at  hearing  her  father  named  by  such  a  miserable- 
looking  object,  and  she  asked  him  who  he  was,  since  he  knew  h^ 
father.  "  i  am  that  hapless  Cardenio,"  he  repliea,  "  who  suffers  from 
the  base  author  of  your  misfortunes,  reduced,  iis  you  now  hi  hold,  to 
nakedness  and  misery — deprived  even  of  reason  1  Yes,  Dorothea,  I 
heard  that  fatal  yes  pronoimced  hy  Liicinda,  and,  unable  to  bear  my 
an^sh,  I  fled  precipitately  from  her  house.  Amidst  these  moun- 
tains I  thought  to  have  terminated  my  wretched  existence;  but  the 
account  you  have  just  given  has  inspired  me  with  hope  that  iieav(;n 
mav  stiU  have  happiness  in  store  for  us.  Lucinda  has  avowed  herself 
to  DO  mine,  and  therefore  cannot  wed  another ;  Don  Fernando,  being 
yours,  cannot  have  Lucinda.  Let  us  then,  my  dear  lady,  indulf^e  the 
hope  that  we  may  both  yet  recover  our  own,  since  it  is  not  absolutely 
lost.  Indeed,  I  sweai*  to  you  that,  although  I  leave  it  to  Heaven  to 
avenge  my  own  injuries,  your  clainas  will  i  assert ;  nor  will  I  leave 
you  until  I  have  ohhged  Don  Fernando,  either  by  aigoment  or  my 
sword,  to  do  you  justice." 

Dorothea  would  have  thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  Cardenio,  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  him,  had  he  not  prevented  her.  The  lictu- 
tiate  too  commended  his  generous  determination,  and  entreated  them 
both  to  accompany  him  to  his  village,  where  they  might  consult  on 
the  most  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  state  of  their 
affairs;  a  proposal  to  which  they  thankfully  acceded.  The  barber. 
who  had  hitherto  been  sil^t,  now  joined  in  expressing  his  good 
widies  to  them ;  he  also  briefly  related  the  circumstances  which  liad 
brought  them  to  that  place ;  and  when  he  mentioned  the  extraordi- 
nary msanitv  of  Don  Quixote,  Cardenio  had  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  having  had  some  altercation  with  the  knight,  but  could  not 
xemember  whence  it  arose. 

They  were  now  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Saneho  Panza,  who,  not 
finding  them  where  he  left  them,  began  to  call  out  loudly- :  they  went 
instantly  to  meet  him,  and  were  eager  in  their  inquiries  after  Don 
Quixote.  He  told  them  that  he  had  foond  him  naked  to  his  shirt, 
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feeble,  wan,  and  half-dead  with  hunger,  sighinff  for  his  lady  Dulcinca ; 
and  tho\}i!:]i  lie  had  informed  him  that  it  was  her  express  desire  that 
he  should  leave  that  place,  and  repair  to  Toboso,  where  she  expected 
iiim,  his  answer  was  ihat  he  positiyely  woidd  not  appear  before  her 
beauty  until  he  had  performed  exploits  that  might  render  him  worthy 
of  her  favour  J  if  his  master,  he  added,  persisted  in  that  humour,  he 
would  run  a  risk  of  never  becoming  an  emperor,  as  in  honour  bound; 
nor  even  an  archbishop,  wiiich  was  the  least  he  could  be :  so  they 
must  consider  what  was  to  be  done  to  ^  him  away.  The  Uoentiate 
begged  him  not  give  himself  any  TineiwimeM  on  that  acoount,  for  ibfff 
should  certainlv  contrive  to  get  him  out  of  his  present  retreat. 

The  priest  tnen  informed  Cardenio  and  Dorothea  of  their  plan  for 
Bon  Quixote's  enre,  or  at  least  for  decoying  him  to  his  own  house. 
Upon  which  Dorothea  said  she  wooM  imdertake  to  act  the  distressed 
damsel  better  than  the  barber,  especially  as  she  had  apparel  with 
wliich  she  could  perform  it  to  the  life ;  and  they  might  have  reliance 
upon  her,  as  she  had  read  man^  works  of  chivalry,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  style  in  which  distressed  damsels  were  wont  to 
beg  their  boons  of  knights-errant.  "Let  us  then  hasten  to  put  oar 
design  into  execution,"  exelaimed  the  curate ;  "  since  fortune  seems 
to  favour  all  our  views."  Dorothea  immediately  took  from  her  bundle 
a  petticoat  of  very  rich  stolF,  and  a  mantle  of  fine  ^een  silk ;  and  oat  of  a 
casket  a  necklace  and  other  jewels,  with  whion  she  qoicldy  adorned 
herself,  in  such  a  manner  that  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  rich  and 
noble  lady.  They  were  charmed  with  her  beauty,  gr;!ne,  and  ele'j^ance; 
and  aCTced  that  Dou  Fernando  must  be  a  man  of  little  taate,  since 
he  could  slight  so  much  exceUenoe.  But  her  greatest  admirer  was 
Sancho  Panza,  who  thou£i''t  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never  seen  so 
beautiful  a  creature  •  and  earnestly  desired  the  priest  to  tell  him 
who  this  beautiful  ladv  wtm.  and  what  she  was  looking  for  in  those 
parts P  "This  beaatind  laoy,  friend  8ancho»''  answered  the  priest, 

is,  to  say  the  least  of  her,  neiress,  in  the  direct  male  fine,  of  the 
great  kinprdom  of  Micomicon  ;  and  she  comes  in  quest  of  your  master, 
to  be?  a  boon  of  him,  w  liieh  is,  to  redress  a  vrronir  or  injury  done  her 
by  a  wicked  giant :  lor  it  is  tlie  fame  of  vour  lUiistei  's  prowes.^,  which 
is  spread  over  all Goinea,  that  has  brouglit  this  princess  to  seek  him." 
"^^ow,  a  happy  seeking,  and  a  happy  finding !"  quoth  Simeho  Panza: 
*'  espeeially  it  my  master  is  so  fortunate  as  to  redress  that  injury,  ana 
rijjht  that  wrong,  bv  killing  the  rascallv  giant  you  mention ;  ana  kill 
him  he  certainly  will,  if  he  encounters  nim,  unless  he  be  a  goblin ;  for 
my  nuister  has  no  power  at  idl  over  goblins.  But  one  thing  iinnst  again 
of  your  worship,  sisTiorlicenfiate,  and  that  is,  to  prevent  my  master 
li'um  taking  it  into  his  head  to  be  an  arekliishop,  and  advise  him  to 
marry  this  princess  out  of  hand ;  for  iheu,  uot  bein^  uualified  to  receive 
archiepiscopal  orders,  he  will  come  with  ease  to  his  kingdom,  and  1  to 
llic  end  of  m;^'  wisiies  :  for  I  have  considered  the  matter  well,  and  find  by 
my  account  it  will  not  suit  nie  for  my  nKister  to  be  an  archbishop,  <is  1  am 
unfit  for  the  churchy  being  a  married  man ;  and  for  me  to  be  now  going 
about  to  procure  dispensations  for  holding  ohuroh-Uving,  having,  as  I 
have,  a  wife  and  children,  would  he  an  endless  piece  of  work.  8o 
that,  sir,  the  whole  business  rests  upon  my  master's  marrving  this 
lady  out  of  hand— not  knowing  her  grace,  i  cannot  call  her  by 
name."    "  Tlu^  Prmcess  Micomiconia  is  her  name,**  said  the  priest ; 

for  as  her  kingdom  is  named  Micomioon,  of  course  she  must  be 
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called  so."  "To  be  sure,"  answered  Sancho;  "for  I  have  known 
many  take  their  title  and  surname  from  their  birth-place,  as  Pedro  de 
AlofOa,  John  de  Ubcda,  Diego  de  Valladolid ;  and.  for  1  aught  1  know^, 
it  may  be  the  cujitom  in  Guinea  for  queens  to  take  the  names  of  llicir 
kiii^nloius."  "It  is  certainly  so '*  said  the  priest;  "and  as  to  your 
maiiler's  marrving  this  princess,  1  will  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  niy 
power."  Witn  which  assurance  Sancho  was  no  less  satisfied  than  the 
priest  was  amazed  at  his  simi^Iicity  in  thus  entermg  into  the  extra- 
vagant fancies  of  his  master. 

Dorothea  having  now  mounted  the  priest's  mule,  and  the  barber 
fitted  on  the  ox-tail  beard,  they  desirea  Sancho  to  conduct  them  to 
Don  Quixote,  cautioning  him  not  to  say  that  lie  knew  the  licentiate 
or  the  barber,  since  on  tliat  dcpcndt  d  all  his  fortune.  Neither  the 
priest  nor  Cardenio  would  ^'O  wilh  them;  the  latter,  tliat  he  mi-lit 
not  remind  Don  Quixote  of  the  dispute  which  he  had  had  wiili  him; 
and  the  nriest,  because  his  presence  was  not  then  necessary :  so  the 
others,  therefore,  went  on  before,  while  they  followed  slowly  on  foot. 
The  ])riest  would  have  instrueted  Dorothea  m  her  part  ;  but  she  would 
not  trouble  him,  assuring  lam  that  she  would  perform  it  precisely 
aooording  to  the  rules  and  precepts  of  chiyalry. 

Having  proceeded  about  three-quarters  of  a  league,  they  discovered 
Don  Quixote  in  a  wild,  rocky  recess,  at  that  time  clothed,  but  not 
armed.  Dorothea  now  whipped  on  her  palfrey^  attended  by  the  W(  11- 
bearded  squire  ;  and  haviui^  approached  the  kniirht,  the  squire  leaped 
firom  his  mule  to  :Lssist  his  lady,  who,  li^^htly  disni'  imtinsr,  went  and 
threw  herself  at  Don  Quixote's  feet,  where,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
raise  her,  she  remained  kneelin?^  as  she  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  1  will  never  arise  from  this  place,  0  valorous  and  redoubted 
knigiit,  until  your  goodness  and  courtesy  vouchsafe  me  a  boon,  which 
wiir  redound  to  tiie  honour  and  glory  of  your  pers(m,  and  to  the 
lastini;  benefit  of  the  most  disconsolate  and  airjxrieved  damsel  the  sun 
has  ever  beheld.  And  if  the  valour  of  your  puissant  arm  correspond  with 
the  report  of  your  immortal  fame,  you  are  hound  to  protect  an  unliappy 
wi^t,  who,  attracted  by  the  odour  of  your  renown,  is  come  from  distant 
regions  to  seek  at  your  hands  a  remedy  for  her  misfortunes." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  you,  fair  lady,"  said  Don  Quixote. 
**  while  vou  remain  in  that,  posture."  **  I  will  not  arise,  signor, 
answered  the  aflUcted  damsel  "until  your  courtesy  shall  youchsaie 
the  boon  I  ask."  "  I  do  vouchsafe  and  grant  it  to  you,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "provided  my  compliance  be  of  no  d("triment  to  my 
jdng,  niy  country,  or  to  her  who  keeps  the  key  of  my  heart  and  lil^crty . 
"It  will  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  either  of  these,  dear  sir,"  replied 
the  ailiieteu  damsel.  Sancho.  now  approachiiiLr  his  master,  whispered 
softly  in  his  ear,  "  Your  worsnin  may  very  saf(  ly  jxrant  the  boon  she 
asks;  for  it  is  a  mere  trifie— only  to  kill  a  great  lubberly  giant;  and 
she  who  begs  it  is  the  mighty  Princess  Micomieonia,  queen  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  Micomicon,  in  Ethiopia."  **  Whosoever  the  lady  may 
be,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  I  shall  act  as  my  duty  and  my  con- 
science dictate,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  t)f  my  prolessicm:  then 
addressing  himself  to  the  damsel,  he  said :  Fairest  lady,  arise :  for  I 
vouchsafe  you  whatever  boon  y9u  ask.'|  "  My  request  then  is,  said 
the  damsel,  "that  your  magnanimity  will  go  whither  I  shall  conduct 
you  ;  find  that  you  will  promise  not  to  engage  in  any  other  advent  uie 
until  you  have  avenged  uie  ou  a  traitor  who,  agaiust  all  hght,  human 
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and  divine,  has  usmped  my  kingdom."  "I  grant  your  request,"  an- 
swered Don  Quixote ;  "  and  tlierefore,  lady,  disprl  that  melancholy 
wliich  oppresses  you,  and  let  your  fainting'  hopes  recover  fresh  lii^ 
and  strength ;  for,  by  the  help  of  Heaven,  and  my  powerful  arm,  you 
ahall  soon  be  restored  to  your  kinsrdoni,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of 
your  ancient  and  hiirh  estate,  in  d.  spilc  of  all  the  miscreants  who 
would  oppose  it ;  and  therefore  we  will  instantly  proceed  to  action, 
for  there  is  alwavs  danger  in  delay."  The  distressed  damsel  would 
fiunhave  kissed  his  hands;  bntDonQoixote.  who  was  in  every  respect 
a  most  gallant  and  oonrteons  knight,  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
it,  but,  making  her  arise,  embracea  her  with  much  politeness  and 
respect,  and  ordered  Sancho  to  look  after  Roziimnte's  girths,  and 
to  assist  him  to  arm.  Sancho  took  down  the  armour  from  a  tree, 
wliore  it  hung  like  a  trophy ;  and  having  got  Rozinante  readv,  quickly 
armed  his  master,  who  thai  cried,  "  In  God's  name,  let  us  hasten  to 
succour  this  great  lady." 

The  barber  was  still  upon  his  knees,  and  under  much  difficulty  to 
forbear  kughing,  and  keep  his  beard  from  fallin^an  accident  which 
might  have  occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  their  ingenious  strata^m ; 
but  seeing  that  the  boon  was  already  granted,  and  that  Don  Quixote 
prepared  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  got  up  and  took  his  lady  by  the 
.other  band;  when  thev  ooth  assisted  to  place  her  upon  the  mule,  and 
then  mounted  themselves.  Sancho  alone  remained  on  foot,  which 
renewed  his  irrief  for  the  loss  of  his  Dapple  :  but  he  bore  it  cheer- 
fully; reflect  in*?  that  his  master  was  now  in  the  right  road,  and  just 
upon  the  point  of  becoming  an  emperor ;  for  he  made  no  doubt  but 
thathe  was  to  marry  that  pnncess^  and  be  at  least  king  of  Mieomicon. 
One  thing  only  troubled  nim,  which  was  that,  his  kingdom  b(Mng  in 
the  knd  of  negroes,  his  subjects  would  all  be  blacks;  but  presently 
recollecting  a  special  remedy,  he  said  to  himself :  *'  What  care  I,  if 
my  subjects  be  blacks  ?— what  have  I  to  do  but  to  ship  them  off  to 
8pain,  where  I  may  seU  them  for  ready  money,  with  which  money  I 
may  buy  some  title  or  office,  on  which  1  may  live  at  ease  all  the  days 
of  my  life  ?  See  whether  I  have  not  brains  enough  to  maiiasremattei-s, 
and  sell  thirty  or  ten  thousand  slaves  in  the  turn  of  a  hand !  iiefore 
Heaven,  I  will  make  them  fly,*  little  and  big ;  and  let  them  be  ever  so 
black,  1  will  turn  them  into  white  and  yellow  boys:  let  me  alone  to 
lick  my  own  lingers."  Alter  these  n.'tleet  ions,  he  went  on  in  such 
good  spirits,  that  he  forgot  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  foot. 

Caraenio  and  the  Driest,  concealed  among  the  bushes,  had  observed 
all  that  passed,  and  being  now  desirous  to  join  them,  the  priest,  who 
had  a  ready  invention,  soon  hit  upon  an  expedient ;  for  with  a  pair  of 
.scissors,  which  he  carried  in  a  case,  he  f|uickly  cut  off  Caraenio's 
beard;  then  put  on  him  a  ^rey  capouch,  and  gave  him  his  own  black 
doak  (himself  remauaing  m  his  breeches  and  doublet),  which  so 
changed  Cardenio's  appearance,  that  had  he  looked  iu  a  mirror  he 
would  not  have  known  himseli".  Although  the  others  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  proceeding  onward,  they  easily  gained  the  iiigh-road  first, 
beosttse  the  narrow  passes  between  the  rocks  were  more  difficult 
to  horse  than  to  foot  travellers.  They  waited  in  the  plain  until 
Don  Quixote  and  his  party  carne  up ;  whereupon  the  curate,  after 
gazinj?  for  some  time  ea^ne^^tly  at  him,  at  last  ran  towards  him  with 
open  arms,  exclaiming  aloud :  "  Happy  is  this  meeting,  O  tiiou mirror  of 
chivalry,  my  noble  countryman,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha !  the  flower 
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and  cream  of  gentility, — the  protector  of  suffering  mankind, — ^the 
quintessence  of  Knight-errantry ! "  Having  thus  spoken,  he  enmnMSed 
von  Quixote  hy  the  knee  of  his  left  \es. 

The  knight  was  surprised  at  this  address ;  but  after  attentavely  sur- 
veying the  features  of  the  speaker^  lie  recoa^nised  him,  and  would  imme- 
diately have  alighted;  but  tiie  pnest  would  not  suffer  it.  "  You  must 
permit  me  to  a%ht,  signor  licentiate,"  answered  Don  Quixote  ■  "  for 
it  would  be  very  uiproper  thstlsbomd  remain  on  horseback  wnile  so 
reverend  a  person  as  you  were  travelling  on  foot."  "  I  will  by  no  means 
consent  to  your  dismounting,"  repUcd  the  Driest, "  since  on  horseback 
Yoa  have  aohieTed  the  greatest  exploits  tois  age  has  witoessed.  As 
for  myself,  an  imworthy  priest,  I  sball  be  satii^d  if  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen of  your  company  will  allow  me  to  mount  behind  him ;  and  I 
shall  then  fancy  myself  mounted  on  Pej^asus,  or  on  a  zebra,  or  on  the 
sprightly  courser  bestrode  by  the  famous  Moor  Muzaroue,  who  lies  to 
this  day  enchanted  in  the  great  mountain  Zulcma,  not  far  distant  fron 
the  gr^d  CJompluto."  *  I  did  not  think  of  that,  dear  sij^or  licen- 
tiate," said  Don  Quixote  ;  "and  I  know  her  hicrhness  the  pnncess  will 
for  my  sake  order  her  squire  to  accommodate  you  with  tne  saddle  of 
his  mnle;  and  he  may  nde  bdiind,  if  the  beast  will  carry  doable." 
"  I  believe  she  will,"  answered  the  princess ;  "  and  I  know  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  lay  my  commands  upon  my  squire ;  for  he  is  too 
courteous  and  well-bred  to  suffer  an  ecelesiastie  to  po  on  foot,  when 
he  may  ride."  "  Most  certainlv,"  answered  the  barber ;  and,  alighting 
in  an  mstant,  he  complimented  the  priest  with  the  saddle,  which  he 
accepted  without  much  persuasion.  But  it  unluckily  happened  that, 
as  the  barber  was  getting  upon  the  c^'uppcr,  the  animal,  which  was  a 
hackney,  and  conse^uentlv  a  vicious  jade,  threw  up  her  hind  legs  twice 
or  thrice  into  the  air :  ana  had  they  met  with  Master  Kidiolas^  breast 
or  head,  he  would  have  wished  his  rambling  after  Don  Quixote  at  the 
devil.  He  v.  as,  however,  thrown  to  the  prround,  and  so  suddenly,  that 
he  forgot  to  take  due  care  of  his  Ix  ard,  which  fell  off ;  and  all  he  could 
do  was  to  cover  his  face  with  both  hands,  audcry  nut  that  his  jaw-bone 
was  broken.  Don  Quixote  seeing  such  a  mass  of  i)eard  without  jaws 
and  without  blood,  lying  at  a  aistance  from  the  face  of  the  fallen 
squire,  exclaimed  :  **  Heavens !  what  a  miracle  !  His  beard  has  fallen 
as  clean  from  his  face  as  if  he  had  been  shaven  1 "  The  priest,  seeing 
the  danger  they  were  in  of  discoverv.  instantly  seised  the  beard,  and 
ran  to  Master  Nicholas,  who  ^  as  still  on  the  ^ound  moaning;  and 
going  up  close  to  him,  with  one  twitch  replaced  it,  mutterinjr  over  him 
some  words  which  he  said  were  a  specific  charm  for  fixing  on  beards 
as  thev  should  soou  see ;  and  when  it  was  adjusted,  the  squire  remained 
as  well  bearded  and  as  whole  as  before.  Don  Quixote  was  amazed  at 
what  he  saw,  and  bcjiged  the  priest  to  teach  him  that  charm  ;  for  ho 
was  of  opinion  that  its  virtue  could  not  be  confined  to  the  retixing  of 
beards,  because  it  was  clear  that  where  the  beard  was  torn  off,  the  iiesh 
must  be  left  wounded  and  bloody,  and,  since  it  wrought  a  perfect 
core,  it  must  be  valuable  upon  other  occasions.  The  pnest  said  that 
his  surmise  was  just,  and  promised  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
teaching  him  the  art.  They  now  agreed  that  the  priest  sliould  mount 
firsti  and  that  all  three  should  ride  by  turns  untd  they  came  to  the 
inn,  which  was  distant  about  two  leagues. 

*  A  university  of  Spain^  now  callcii  Alcala  do  Henares. 
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"Don  Quixote,  the  princess,  and  the  priest,  being  thus  mounted, 
attended  by  Cardenio,  the  barber,  and  Sancho  Panza  on  foot,  Don 
Quixote  said  to  the  damsel :  "  Your  highness  \vill  now  be  pleased  to 
lead  on,  in  whaterer  diieotion  you  ehoose."  Before  ahe  could  reply, 
the  licentiate  interposing  said:  "Whither  would  your  ladyship  go? 
To  the  kingdom  of  Miconriooii,  I  presume,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 
She,  being  aware  that  she  was  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  said : 
**  Yes,  signor,  that  Idngdom  is  indeed  the  place  of  my  destination." 
"  If  so,"  said  the  priest,  "  we  must  pass  through  my  native  Tillage ; 
and  thence  vou  must  go  straight  to  Carthagcna,  where  you  may 
embark ;  an(^,  if  you  have  a  fair  wind,  a  smooth  sea,  and  no  storms,  in 
somewhat  less  than  nine  vears  you  will  get  within  view  of  the  great 
lake  of  Meona,  1  mean  Meotis,  which  is  not  more  than  a  hundred 
days'  journey  from  your  highness's  territories."  "You  are  mistaken- 
good  sir,"  said  she :  "  for  it  is  not  two  years  since  I  left  it ;  ana 
although  I  had  verv  bad  weather  during  the  whole  passage,  here  I  am, 
and  I  have  beheld  what  so  ardently  I  desired  to  see— Signor  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha ;  the  fame  of  whose  valour  reached  my  ears  the 
moment  I  set  foot  in  8j)ain,  and  determined  me  upon  secKin?^  him, 
that  T  might  appeal  to  his  cf)urtesy  and  commit  the  justice  of  my  cause 
to  the  valour  of  his  invincible  arm."  "  Cease,  1  pray,  these  enco- 
miums," said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  I  am  an  enemy  to  every  species  of 
flattery  -  and  even  this  if  it  be  not  such,  still  are  my  chaste  ears 
offendea  at  tliis  kind  of  discourse.  All  that  1  can  say,  dear  madam, 
is  that  mv  powers,  such  as  they  are,  shall  be  employed  m  your  service, 
even  at  the  forfeit  of  my  life ;  out  wavmg  these  matters  for  the  pie> 
sent,  I  beg  the  signor  hcentiate  to  tell  me  what  has  brought  him  into 
these  parts,  alone,  unattended,  and  so  lightly  apparelled."  "lean 
soon  satisfy  your  worshiji,"  answered  the  priest ;  '  our  friend,  Master 
Nicholas,  and  I  were  going  to  Seville,  to  receive  a  legacy  left  me  by  a 
relation  m  India,  and  no  inconsiderable  sum,  being  sixty  thousand 
crowns  ;  and  on  our  road,  yesterdav,  we  were  attacked  by  four  high- 
way robbers,  who  stripped  us  of  all  we  had,  to  onr  very  beards,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  barber  thought  it  expedient  to  put  on  a 
fidse  one ;  and  for  this  youth  here  (pointing  to  Cardenio)  vou  see  how 
they  have  treated  him.  It  is  publicly  reported  here  that  those  who 
robbed  us  were  galley-slaves,  set  at  liberty  near  this  very  place  by  a 
man  so  valicint  that  in  spite  of  the  connnl^sary  and  his  guards  he 
released  them  all :  but  he  certainly  must  have  been  out  of  liis  senses, 
or  as  great  a  rogue  as  any  of  them,  since  he  could  let  loose  wolves 
among  sheep,  foxes  among  poultry,  and  wasps  aniong  the  honey;  for 
hf  has  defrauded  justice  of  her  due,  and  has  set  himself  up  against  his 
king  and  natural  lord,  by  acting  against  his  lawful  authority.  He 
has,  I  say,  disabled  the  galleys  of  their  hands,  and  disturbed  the 
manv  years'  repf  >se  of  the  holy  brotherhood ;  in  a  word,  he  has  done  a 
def^a  by  which  nis  body  may  suffer,  .-md  his  soul  be  for  ever  lost." 

Sancho  had  communicated  the  advent ur*.'  of  the  galley-slaves,  so 

floriously  acliieved  bv  his  master  -  and  the  priest  liiid  it  on  thus 
eavily  to  see  what  efiect  it  would  have  upon  Don  Quixote ;  whose 
colour  changed  at  every  word,  and  he  dared  not  confess  that  he  lind 
been  the  deliverer  of  those  worthy  gentlemen.    "These,"  said  the 

Srie^tj  "  were  the  persons  that  robbed  us ;  and  God  of  his  mercy  par- 
on  hun  who  prevented  tiie  punishment  they  so  richly  deserved." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

WhuA  trwts  qf  M«  phaaani  and  ii^eniotu  m^kod  pwtued  to  wiAdratQ 
our  tnamowed  knight  from  ike  rigoron*  penance  «a4tc4  ke  had  impoud 
on  himself. 

Laughing  in  his  sleeve,  Sancho  said,  as  soon  as  tlie  priest  liad  doue 
spcakiiii!:,  "By  my  troth,  si^^nor  licentiate,  it  was  mv  master  who  did 
that  feat;  not  but  (liat  I  grave  him  fair  waminjr,  ana  advised  him  to 
mind  what  he  was  ;d)out,  and  that  it  was  a  sin  to  set  them  at  liberty; 
for  that  thev  were  ail  going  to  the  gc'dieys  for  being  most  notorious 
villains."  Blockhead !"  said  Bon  Quixote,  "  knignts-errant  are  not 
boundtoin(|iiire  whet  her  the  afflicted,  fett<'red,  and  oppressed  whom  they 
meet  upon  the  road,  are  brouirht  to  tliat  situation  by  their  faults  or  their 
misfoiiunes.  It  is  their  part  to  assist  them  under  oppression,  and  to 
reirard  their  sufferings,  not  their  crimes.  I  encountered  a  bead-roll 
and  string  of  miserable  wretches,  and  acted  towards  them  as  my  pro- 
fession required  of  me.  As  for  the  rest,  I  care  not ;  and  whoever 
takes  it  amiss,  savini?  the  holy  diiniity  of  signor  the  licentiate,  and  his 
reverend  person,  1  say  he  knows  but  little  of  the  principles  of  chivahry, 
and  lies  in  his  throat ;  and  this  I  will  maintain  with  the  edge  of  my 
sword!"  So  saying,  he  fixed  himself  firmly  in  his  stirrups  ana 
lowered  his  vi/or;  for  Mambrino's  helmet,  as  he  called  it,  hun^  use- 
less at  his  saihilf -bow,  until  it  could  be  repaired  of  the  damage  it  had 
received  from  the  galley-slaves. 

Dorothea  was  possessed  of  too  much  hnmonr  and  sprightly  wit  not 
to  join  with  the  rest  in  their  diversion  at  Don  Quixote  s  expense :  and 
perceiving  his  m*ath,  she  said  :  "  Sir  knight,  be  pleased  to  remember 
the  boon  you  have  promised  me,  and  that  you  are  iherebv  bound  not 
to  engage  in  any  other  adventure,  however  urgent ;  therefore  assnage 
your  wrath,  for  had  signor  1  he  licentiate  known  that  the  gallev-slaves 
were  freed  by  that  invincible  arm,  he  would  sooner  havesewe^  up  his 
n^outh  with  three  stitches,  and  thrice  have  biiten  his  tongue,  than  he 
M^ouid  have  said  a  word  that  might  redound  to  the  dispari^ement  of 
your  worship."  "  By  my  faith  I  would,"  exclaimed  the  pnest ;  **  or 
even  have  plucked  off  one  of  my  raustachios."  "  I  will  say  no  more, 
madam,"  said  Don  Quixote :  *'and  I  will  repress  that  just  indignation 
raised  within  my  breast,  and  quietly^  proceed  until  1  have  accomplished 
the  promised  boon.  But  in  requital,  I  beseech  you  to  inform  me  of 
the  particulars  of  your  grievance,  as  well  as  the  number  and  qnidity 
of  tne  persons  on  whom  I  must  take  due,  satisfaetorv,  and  complete 
revenge."  "That  I  will  do  most  willingly,"  answered  Dorothea,  "if 
a  detail  of  my  afflictions  will  not  be  wearisome  to  vou."  "  Not  in  the 
least,  my  dear  madam"  replied  the  knight.  *Wdl,  then,"  said 
Dorothea, "  you  have  only  to  lavour  me  with  your  attention."  Cardenio 
and  the  barber  now  walked  by  her  side,  curious  to  hear  what  kind  of 
storv  she  would  invent.  Sancho,  who  was  as  much  deceived  as  his 
master,  did  the  same ;  and  after  a  hem  or  two,  and  other  preparatory 
airs,  with  much  grace  she  thus  began  her  story 
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"In  the  first  place,  yon  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  my  name  is" 
-4iere  she  stopped  short,  having  forgotten  the  name  the  priest  had 
given  her ;  but  ne  camo  to  her  aid  sajnng,  "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at  your  higliuess's  emotion,  upon  tliis  reeurrenee  to  your  misfortunes  ; 
for  afliiction  too  oft«n  deprives  us  of  the  faculty  of  memory— even 
now,  your  hig-hness  seems  to  forsret  that  you  are  the  srreat  jirincess 
Irlicomiconia."  "True indeed  ! " answered  Dorntlim  ;  "nut  1  will  com- 
mand my  distracted  thouslits,  and  proceed  in  my  true  tale  of  sorrow. 

"  My  father,  Tinacrio  the  Wise,  was  very  learned  in  the  magic  art, 
and  foresaw  by  it  that  my  mother,  the  qaeen  Xaramilla,  would  die 
before  him  ;  that  he  must  soon  after  depart  this  life,  and  that  I  should 
be  thus  left  an  orphan.  But  this,  he  said,  did  not  tnnihlo  him  so 
much  as  the  foreknowledge  he  had  that  a  monstrous  giant ,  lord  of  a 
sreat  isUmd,  bordering  upon  our  kingdom,  called  Pandatilando  of  the 
uloomy  Aspect— for  it  is  averred  that  although  his  eyes  stand  in  their 
roper  place,  he  always  looks  askew,  as  if  he  siiuinled;  and  tliis  h'^ 
ot^s  of  pure  mab^nity,  to  scare  and  frighten  those  he  looks  at— my 
father  foresaw,  as  1  said  before,  that  this  ^iaut  would  take  advantage 
of  Div  orphan  state,  invade  my  kingdom  with  a  mightv  force,  and  take 
it  all  from  me,  without  leavm^  me  the  smallest  village,  wherein  to 
hide  my  head  ;  but  that  it  was  m  my  power  to  avoid  all  tliis  ruin  ni»d 
miseiy  by  marrying  hint,  although  he  could  not  imagine  that  I  would 
consent  to  the  match — and  he  was  in  the  right ;  for  I  could  never 
think  of  marrying  this,  nor  any  other  giant,  however  huge  and  mou- 
strons.  My  father's  advice  w^as  that  when,  upon  his  dccrase,  Panda- 
liiando  invaded  my  kingdom,  T  should  not  maVe  any  deft  nce,  for  that 
would  be  my  ruin :  but,  to  avoid  death,  and  the  total  destruction  of 
my  faithful  and  loyal  subiects,  my  best  way  was  voluntarily  to  quit 
toe  kingdom,  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  defend  myself 
against  the  heUish  power  of  the  giant :  and  immediately  set  out,  with 
a  few  attendants,  for  Spain,  where  1  should  find  a  remedy  for  my  dis- 
tress, in  a  knight-errant,  wnose  fame  about  that  time,  would  extend 
all  over  that  kingdom  ;  and  whose  name,  if  I  remember  right,  was  to 
be  Don  Axoic,  or  Don  Gigsote."  "  Don  Quixote,  you  mean,  madiun," 
guoth  bancho  Paiiza,  "or  otherwise  called  the  Kmght  of  the  Sorrow- 
mi  Pigure."  "  You  are  right,"  said  Dorothea.  "  He  said,  further, 
that  he  was  to  be  tall  and  thin-visaged ;  and  on  his  right  side,  under 
the  left  shoulder,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  to  have  a  grey  mole,  with  hair 
like  bristles." 

Don  Quixote,  hearing  this,  said  to  his  squire,  "Come  hither, 
Sancho ;  nelp  me  to  strip,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  am  the  kniuht 
alluded  to  in  the  prophecy  of  that  sage  king."  "  You  need  not  strip," 
said  Sancho;  "1  know  you  liavc  exactly  such  a  mole  on  the  ridge 
your  back — a  sure  sign  (;f  strength."  "That  is  sutHcient,"  said 
Dorothea;  "for  we  must  not  stand  upon  trifles.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  od  the  shoulder  or  on  the  back-bone there  is  a  mole, 
and  it  is  all  the  same  flesh.  And  doubtless  I  am  perfectly  right  in 
recommending  myself  to  Signor  Don  Quixote :  for  he  must  be  the 
knight  whom  my  father  meant,  since  it  is  proved,  both  by  his  person 
and  his  extraordinary  fame,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  over  all  La 
Mttcha :  for  I  was  hardly  landed  in  Ossuna  before  I  heard  of  so 
many  of  his  exploits  that  1  felt  immediately  a.*^sured  that  he  must  be 
the  very  person  whom  I  came  to  seek."  "But,  dear  n)adam.  lu-w 
yuu  to  land  at  Ossuna,"  said  Don  Quiioie,   biiicc  that  is  not  a 
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seaport  town  ?"  Before  Dorothea  could  reply,  the  priest,  interposing. 
Sind  :  "  Douhtle^  tlie  princess  would  say  that,  after  she  had  laudeu 
at  Malaga^  the  Gist  plaice  where  she  heard  news  of  your  worship  was 
Ossima.^'  "  Thai  is  what  I  mfiant  to  say,"  said  Dorothea.  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear,"  reioined  the  priest.  "  Please  your  majesty  to 
proceed."  "  I  have  little  more  to  add,"  replied  Dorothea,  "  but  tliat, 
Lavini?  now  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Signor  Don  Ouixote, 
I  already  look  upon  myself  as  queen  and  mistress  of  my  whole  king- 
dom, since  he  out  of  his  courtesy  and  generosity,  has  promised,  m 
compliance  with  my  request,  to  ^  with  me  wherever  I  pli  ase  to  con- 
duct him;  which  shall  be  only  mto  the  presence  of  Paiidahlando  of 
tlie  Gloomy  Aspect,  that  he  may  slay  him,  and  restore  to  me  that  which 
has  been  so  unjustly  usurped.  Nor  is  tiiere  iht  smallest  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  all  this  will  come  to  pass,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  wise  Tinacrio,  my  good  father ;  who,  moreover,  l(;ft  an  order, 
written  either  in  Chaldean  or  Greek  (for  1  cannot  read  them),  that  if 
tl)is  knight  in  liis  prophecy,  after  cutting  off  the  giant's  head,  should 
desire  to  marry  me,  I  must  immediately  submit  to  be  his  lawful  wife, 
and  witli  my  person  j^ive  him  also  possession  of  my  kiuprdom." 

"Now,  what  thinkest  thou,  friend  Sancho?"  quoth  Don  Quixote. 
"  Dost  thou  hear  that  ?  Did  not  1  tell  thee  so  ?  oee  whether  we  have 
not  now  a  kingdom  to  command,  and  a  qnten  to  marry  1"  "Odds 
my  life !  so  it  is,"  cried  SfUicho;  and  pla^e  take  him  for  a  son  of  a 
strumpet,  who  will  not  marry  as  soon  as  Siimor  PandafUaiido's  wizen 
is  cut.  About  it  then;  her  majesty's  a  dainty  bit  :  1  wibh  all  the 
fleas  in  my  bed  were  no  worse.  And  so  saying,  he  cut  a  couple  of 
capers,  and  exhibited  other  tokens  of  delight.  Then  la}  ing  hold  of 
the  rems  of  Dorothea's  mule,  and  makinjj:  her  stop,  he  fe  ll  down  upon 
liis  knt-  s  before  her,  bcsecehiii<?  her  to  give  him  iier  baud  to  kiss,  in 
tv  ken  that  he  acknowledged  her  for  his  queen  and  mistress.  AVith 
diffionlty  could  the  rest  cn  the  party  restrain  their  laughter  at  the 
madness  of  the  masttt  and  thesunphcity  of  the  man.  Dorothea  held 
out  her  hand  to  liim,  and  promised  to  make  him  a  great  lord  in  her 
kingdom,  when  Heaven  should  be  so  propitious  as  to  put  her  aj?ain 
in  possession  of  it.  Sancho  returned  her  thanks  in  expressions  which 
served  to  increase  their  mirth. 

"  This,  ffcntlcmen  "  continued  Dorothea  "  is  my  histor>' ;  T  have 
only  to  acid,  tliat  ot  all  the  attendants  1  brought  with  me  from  my 
kingdom,  1  have  none  left  but  this  well-bearded  squire ;  for  t  he  rest 
were  all  drowned  in  a  violent  storm  which  overtook  us  in  sight  of  the 
-pott.  He  and  I  prot  ashore  on  a  couple  of  planks,  as  it  were  by  a 
miracle ;  and  indeed  the  whole  progress  of  my  life  is  a  miracle  and 
mystery,  as  you  may  have  observed.  And  if  I  have  exaggerated,  or 
not  been  so  exact  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  ascribe  it,  1  entreat  yon, 
to  what  the  reverend  gentlemsn  said  at  the  beffinningof  my  narrative, 
that  continual  and  extraordinary  troubles  deprive  the  sufferer  even  of 
memory."  "  Mine  shall  never  fail  me,  0  most  worthy  and  exalted 
lady  !  "  cried  Don  Quixote^  "  whatever  I  may  be  called  upon  to  endure 
in  yoor  service.  Ajnd  again  I  confirm  my  engagement,  and  swear  to 
accompany  you  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth  until  I  shall  meet 
and  grapple  with  that  fierce  enemy  of  yours,  whose  proud  head,  by 
the  help  of  Heaven  aiul  this  my  strong  arm,  I  wiU  cut  off  with  the 
ed^^e  01  this  (I  will  not  say  good;  sword:  thanks  be  to  Oines  de  Passa- 
munte,  who  oanied  off  my  own."  These  last  w(»rds  he  uttered  in  a  lower 
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tone;  then,  again  raising  his  voice,  he  proceeded  to  saj:  "Having: 
severed  it  froiu  his  body,  and  replaced  yon  in  peaceable  possession  oi 
your  dominions,  the  di^i)o.sul  of  your  person  wdl  be  at  your  own  dis- 
cretion, since,  while  my  memory  is  engrossed,  my  heart  enthralled, 
and  my  mind  subjected  to  her  who — 1  say  no  more— it  is  impossible 
I  ahoiud  prevail  upon  mysdf  even  to  think  of  muaying,  althbns^  it 
were  a  phnenix." 

Don  Quixote's  last  declaration  was  so  displeasing  to  Sancho,  that, 
in  a  great  fury,  he  exclaimed:  "I  vow  and  swear,  Signor  Doii 
Qnixote,  your  worship  cannot  be  in  your  right  senses !   How  else  is 

it  possible  you  siiould  scruple  to  marry  so  great  a  princess  ?  Do  you 
thmk  that  fort  nne  is  to  offer  you  at  everv  turn  sucli  !:,'ood  luck  as 
this  ?  Is  m V  lady  Dulcinea  more  beautiful  ?  no,  indeed,  not  by  half ! 
nay,  I  ooula  almost  say  she  is  not  worthy  to  tie  this  lady's  shoe- 
string. I  am  Hke,  indeed,  to  get  the  earldom  if  your  worship  stands 
fislung  for  mnshrooms  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  1  Marry,  marry  at 
once,  in  the  devil's  name,  and^  take  this  kingdom  that  drops  into  your 
hand ;  and  when  yon  are  a  king,  make  me  a  marqnis  or  a  lord-Heute- 
nant,  and  then  the  devil  take  the  rest ! "  Don  Quixote,  unable  to-endure 
such  blasphemies  against  his  lady  Dulcinea,  raised  liis  lance,  and, 
without  word  or  warning,  let  it  fall  with  such  violence  upon  Sancho 
that  he  was  laid  flat  on  the  gromid ;  and  had  not  Dorothea  called  out 
entreating  him  to  forbear,  the  squire  had  doubtless  been  killed  on  the 
qwt.  "Thinkest  thou,"  said  Don  Quixote  to  him,  after  a  short 
pause,  "base  varlet !  that  I  am  always  to  stand  with  my  arms  folded; 
and  that  there  is  to  be  nothing  but  transgression  on  thy  side,  and  for- 
giveness on  mine  ?  Expect  it  not,  excommonicated  wretcn !  for  so 
thoa  surely  art,  having  presumed  to  speak  ill  of  the  peerless  Dul> 
cinea.  Knowest  thou  not,  rustic,  slave,  beggar !  that  were  it  not  for 
the  power  she  infuses  into  my  arm,  I  should  not  have  enough  to  kill  a 
flea  ^  Tell  me,  envcuumed  scoffer  1  who.  thinkest  thou,  has  gained 
this  kingdom,  and  out  off  the  head  of  tnis  giant,  and  made  thee  a 
marcpus  (all  of  which  I  look  upon  as  done),  out  the  valour  of  Dul> 
cinea,  employing  my  arm  as  the  instrument  of  her  exploits?  She 
fights,  she  vanqnishes  in  me ;  in  her  1  live  and  breathe,  and  of  her  I 
hold  my  life  and  being.  0.  base-bom  villain !  what  ingratitude,  when 
thou  seest  thyself  exalted  nom  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  the  title  of  a 
lord,  to  make  so  base  a  retam  as  to  speak  oontemptaouflly  of  the  hand 
that  raised  thee." 

Sancho  was  not  so  much  hurt  but  that  he  heard  all  his  master  said 
to  him ;  and  getting  up  nimbly,  he  ran  bdund  Dorothea's  palfrey ; 
afid  thus  sheltered,  ne  said  to  mm :  "  Pray,  sir,  tell  me  if  you  are 
resolved  not  to  marry  this  princess,  it  is  plain  the  kingdom  will  not  be 
yours — ^what  favours  then  will  you  be  aole  to  bestow  on  me  ?  That 
18  what  I  complain  of.  ^  Marry  this  queen,  sir,  once  for  idl,  now  we 
have  her,  as  it  were,  rained  down  upon  us  from  heaven,  and  after- 
vrards  you  may  turn  to  my  lady  Dulcinea :  for  there  have  been  kings 
who  have  had  mistresses.  As  to  the  matter  of  beauty,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  that ;  but  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  rerdlv  think  them  both 
▼ery  wtSi  to  pass,  though  I  never  saw  the  lady  Dulcinea."  "  How ! 
Mifer  saw  her.  olaspheiMMUi  traitor t**  said  Don  Quixote;  "hast 
thou  not  just  nrought  me  a  message  from  her  ? "  "  I  say  I  did  not 
see  her  so  leisurelv,"  said  Sancho,  as  to  take  particular  notice  of 
her  fttitnres  piece  by  piece;  but  take  her  altogether,  she  looks  well 
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enonprh."  "  Now  I  pardon  thee,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  do  thou 
fxf'iiso  my  wrath  towards  thee:  for  first  emotions  are  not  in  onr 
power. **  So  i  tind,"  answcrea  Sancho ;  "  and  in  me  the  desire  of 
talking  is  always  a  first  motibn,  and  I  cannot  forbear  nttering  at  once 
whatever  comes  to  my  tongue's  end."  "  Nevertheless,"  ouoth  Don 
Quixote,  "  take  heed,  Sanciio,  what  thou  utterest-  for  '  trie  pitcher 
that  goes  so  often  to  the  well'— I  say  no  more.  "  "Well,  then," 
answered  Sauclio  "  God  is  in  lieaveu,  who  sees  all  guile,  and  shall  be 
judge  of  wliich  aoe^  most  harm,  I,  in  not  speaking  weD,  or  yonr 
worship,  in  not  doing  %vell."  "  Let  there  be  no  more  of  this,"  said 
Dorothea;  "go,  Saneho,  and  kiss  your  master's  hand,  and  ask  his 
pardon.  Henceforward  be  more  cautious  in  your  nraises  and  dis- 
praises ;  and  speak  no  ili  of  that  lady  Toboso,  of  wnom  I  know  no 
more  than  that  I  am  her  humble  servant.  Put  vour  trust  in  Heaven : 
for  you  shall  not  w-nit  an  estate  to  live  upon  like  a  prince."  Sancho 
went  with  his  head  hani?ing  down,  and  begged  his  master's  hand,  who 
pi'cseuted  it  to  him  with  much  gravity;  and  when  he  had  kissed  it, 
Don  Quixote  gave  him  his  blessing ;  he  then  begged  that  he  wonld  walk 
on  before  with  him,  as  he  wished  to  put  some  questions  to  him,. and 
to  have  some  conversation  on  affairs  of  great  importance.  Having 
both  advanced  a  little  distance  before  the  rest,  Don  Quixote  said : 
"  Since  thy  return,  1  have  had  no  opportunity  to  inquire  after  many 
particulars  concerning  thy  embassy,  and  the  answer  thou  broughteat 
back;  and  now  that  fortune  presents  a  favourable  occasion,  deny  me 
not  tiie  gratilication  whicii  thou  art  able  to  bestow  hy  such  agreeable 
communications."  "  Ask  me  what  questions  you  please,  sir,"  an- 
swered Sancho :  "  I  warrant  I  shall  get  ont  as  well  as  I  got  in ;  but 
I  beseech  your  worship  not  to  be  so  revengeful  for  tne  fia,tiire." 
"  What  dost  thon  mean,  Sancho  ?  "  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  I  say  so," 
replied  Sancho,  "  because  the  blows  you  were  pleased  to  bestow  on 
me  just  now,  were  rather  on  account  of  the  quarrel  the  devil  raised 
between  us  the  other  night  than  for  what  I  said  against  my  lad^  Bnl- 
cinea^  whom  1  love  and  revereuce  like  any  relic,  thonixh  ^lle  is  one 
only  masmneh  as  she  beloncrs  to  your  worship."  "  No  more  of  that, 
Sancho,  at  thy  peril,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "  lor  it  offends  me:  1  for- 
gave thee  before,  and  thou  knowest  the  saying — '  For  a  new  sin  a 
new  penance.'  "  At  this  time  thev  saw  a  man  coming  towards  them 
mounted  upon  an  ass,  and  as  he  arew  near  he  had  the  appearance  of 
a  gij)sey.  i3ut  Sancho  Panza,  who,  whenever  he  saw  an  ass  followed 
it  with  eyes  and  heart,  had  no  sooner  got  a  glimpse  of  the  man,  than  he 
recognised  Gines  de  Passamonte,  and,  by  the  same  clue^  was  directed 
to  his  lost  ass;  it  beino:  really  Dapple  himself  on  which  Gines  was 
mounted !  for  in  order  to  escape  discovery  and  sell  the  animtd,  he  had 


among  many  others,  as  rea  (lily  as  his  native  tongue.  Sancho  mmie- 
diately  called  out  aloud  to  nim,  "Ah,  rogue  Ginesillo!  leave  my 
darling,  let  go  my  life,  rob  me  not  of  my  comfort,  quit  my  sweetheart, 
leave  my  delight  I—Hy,  rapscaiiiou — ily!— get  you  gone,  thief!  ana 
give  up  what  is  not  your  own."  Bo  much  railing  was  not  ncces8ar>' ; 
for  at  the  first  word  Gines  dismounted  in  a  trice,  and  taking  to  nis 
heels,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  Sancho  ran  to  his  Dapple,  and 
embraeiiig  him,  said  :  "  How  hast  thou  done,  my  dt  rirest  Dapple, 
delight  of  my  eyes,  my  sweet  companion?"  Then  he  kissed  ana 
oarnsed  him,  as  if  he  luid  been  a  human  creatine.  The  ass  held  his 
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peace,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  kissed  and  caressed  by  Sanclto 
without  answering  him  one  word.  They  all  came  up,  and  wished  him 
joy  on  the  restoratiou  of  his  Dapple ;  especially  Don  Quixote,  who 
at  the  same  time  assured  him  that  he  should  not  on  tnat  account 
revoke  hia  order  for  the  three  colta ;  for  which  he  had  Sancho'a  hearty 
thanks. 

In  the  mean  time  the  priest  commended  Dorothea  for  her  ingenuity 
in  the  oontriyanoe  of  her  story,  for  its  conciseness,  and  its  resemUance 

to  the  nan-ations  in  books  of  chivalry.  She  said  she  had  often  amused 
herself  with  such  kind  of  books,  but  that  she  did  not  know  much  of 
geography,  and  therefore  had  baid  at  a  venture  that  she  landed  at 
Ossuna.  "So  I  coujeclured,"  said  the  priest;  "and  therefore  1 
corrected  your  mistake.  But  is  it  not  stran^  to  see  how  readily  this 
unhappy  gentleman  believes  all  these  fictions,  only  because  they 
resemble  the  st vie  and  manner  of  his  absurd  books?"  ** It  is  indeed 
extraordinary,"  said  Cardenio,  "and  so  unprecedented  that  I  much 
qnestion  whether  any  one  could  be  found  possessed  of  ingenuity 
enough  to  invent  and  fabricate  such  a  character."  "  There  is  another 
thin,'^  remarkable,"  said  the  priest,  "  which  is,  that  except  on  that 
particular  snbieot,  tliis  good  gentleman  can  discourse  very  rationally, 
and  seems  to  kivc  u  clear  judgment  and  an  excellent  undeistanding. 


€^  CA«  rdiAiing  etrnmnoiic^  wAtdi  pa»$td  between  Don.  Quixote  amd  hie 
ejuire  SanAo  Paiua,  with  other  incidente. 

They  were  thus  pnrsuing  their  conversation  while  Don  Quixote 
proceeded  iu  his  with  Sancho.  "  Let  us  forget,  friend  Panza,  what  is 
past ;  and  tell  me  now^  all  r.uironr  and  animosity  apart,  where,  how, 
and  when  didst  thou  nnd  Duleinea?  What  was  she  doing?  What 
didst  thou  say  to  her  ?  What  answer  did  she  return?  How  did  she 
look  when  she  read  my  letter  ?  W^ho  transcribed  it  for  thee  ?  Tell 
me  all  that  ia  worth  knowing,  inquiring,  or  answering.  Inform  me  of 
all,  without  adding  or  diminishm^  aught  to  deprive  me  of  any  satis- 
faction." "Sir,"  answered  Sancno,  "to  say  the  tnith,  nobo^  tran- 
scribed the  letter  for  me ;  for  I  carried  no  letter  at  all."  Thou 
savcst  true,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "for  I  found  the  pocket-book  in 


exc  t  lingly;  and  I  thought  thou  woufdst  return  for  it."  "So  I 
should  have  done."  answered  Sancho,  "  had  1  not  got  it  by  heartt 
when  your  worship  read  it  to  me ;  and  so  perfectly  that  I  repeated  it 
to  a  parish  clerk,  who  wrote  it  down  so  exactly  that  he  saia,  though 
he  had  read  manv  letters  of  excommunication,  lie  had  ncTcr  in  all  ma 
life  seen  or  reaa  so  pretty  a  letter."  "  And  hast  thou  it  still  by 
hciirt,  Sancho?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "No,  sir,"  answered  Sancho; 
"  for  after  I  had  didivcred  it,  seeing  it  was  to  be  of  no  further  use.  I 
forgot^  on  pur])ose.  If  I  remember  anything,  it  is  'subterrane,  I 
mean  'aorereign'  lady,  and  the  oonclusion»  'thine  until  death,  the 
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Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure  ;'  and  hetween  these  two  things  I  put 
above  tliree  hundred  souls,  and  lives,  and  dear  eyes." 

"  This  is  very  well— proceed,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  On  thy  arrival, 
what  was  that  queen  of  beauty  doing?  I  suppose  thou  foundest  her 
stringing  pearls,  or  embroidering  some  device  with  threads  of  gold  for 
this  her  captive  knight."  "  No,  faith  !"  answered  Saucho  ;  "I  found 
her  winnowing  two  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  bacls.->ard  of  her  house." 
"  Then  be  assured,"  said  Don  Quixote, "  that  the  gnuns  of  that  wheat 
were  so  many  gnins  of  pearl,  when  touehed  by  her  hands.  And 
didst  thou  oDserre^  friend,  wliether  the  wheat  was  fine,  or  of  the 
ordinary  sort  ?"  It  was  neither,"  answered  Sancho,  "but  of  the 
reddish  kind."  "Rely  upon  it,  however,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  that 
when  winiiowed  by  her  hands  it  made  the  fiinest  mancliet  bread— but 
go  on.  A\'!ii  n  thou  gavest  her  my  letter,  did  she  kiss  it  ?  Did  she 
put  it  upon  her  head  'f  Did  she  use  any  ceremony  worthy  of  such  a 
letter?— or  what  did  she  do?"  "When  1  was  going  to  give  it  to 
ber,"  answered  Sancho,  "she  was  so  busy  winnowing  a  gooA  siere- 
full  of  the  wheat,  that  she  said  to  me.  *  Lay  the  letter,  mend,  upon 
that  sack  ;  for  I  cannot  read  it  until  I  fiave  done  what  I  am  about.' " 
"Discreet  l.'uly!"said  Don  Quixote;  "  this  was  assuredly  that  she 
miglit  read  and  enjoy  it  at  leisure !  Proceed,  Sanclio  •  wdule  thus 
employed,  what  discourse  had  she  with  theeP — wliat  dia  she  inquire 
eoueerning  me?  And  what  didst  thou  answer?  Tell  me  all;  omit 
not  the  sliditest  cu-eumstanee."  "She  asked  me  nothing,"  said 
Sancho ;  "  but  I  told  her  how  your  worship  was  doing  penance,  for 
ber  sernoe,  among  these  rocks,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  inst 
like  a  savage;,  sleeping  on  the  ^und.  not  eating  bread  on  a  napxin, 
nor  combing  your  Deard,  weepmg,  ana  cursing  your  fortune."  "In 
saying  that  I  cursed  my  fortune,  tliou  saidst  wrong,"  quotli  Don 
Quixote:  "1  rather  bless  it,  and  shall  bless  it  all  tlie  days  of  my  life, 
lor  having  made  me  woithy  to  love  so  high  a  lady  as  Dulcinca  del 
Toboso."  "  So  high,  indeed,"  answererl  Sancho,  "  that  in  good  faith 
she  is  a  hand  taller  tlian  1  am."  "Why,  how!  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote, "  hast  thou  measured  with  her  P  "   "  Yes,"  answered  Sancho ; 

for  as  I  was  helping  her  to  put  a  sack  of  wheat  upon  an  aas,  we 
came  so  close  together  that  I  noticed  she  was  taller  than  I  by  more 
than  a  full  span."  "True,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "jindis  not  tliis 
uncommon  stature  adorned  by  uuUions  of  iutelleetual  graces?  One 
thing,  Sancho,  thou  canst  not  deny;  when  near  her,  thou  must  have 
MTceiyed  a  SabfBan  odour,  an  aromatic  fragrance,  a  something  sweet, 
for  which  I  cannot  find  a  name— a  scent,  a  perfume— as  if  thou  wert 
in  the  shoo  of  some  curious  glover."  "All  I  can  say  is^"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  tnat  I  perceived  somewhat  of  a  strong  smell,  which  must 
have  been  owing  to  tbe  sweat  she  was  in  with  hard  work."  "Im- 

Cible!"  cried  Don  Quixote;  "that  smell  must  have  proceeded 
I  tliyself :  tor  well  1  know  the  scent  of  that  lovely  rose  among 
thorns,  that  lily  of  the  valley,  that  liquid  amber."  "Very  likely," 
answered  Sanclio ;  "for  the  verv  same  smell  often  eoiiies  from  me  which 
metbought  then  came  from  my  lady  Dulcinea :  but  where's  the  wonder 
that  one  devil  should  be  like  another?"  "Well,  then,"  continued 
Don  Quixote,  "  she  has  now  done  winnowing,  and  the  com  is  sent  to 
the  milL  Wliat  did  she  do  when  she  had  read  the  letter  P"  "  The 
letter,"  quotb  Sancho,  "  she  did  not  read ;  for  sbe  said  that  she  could 
nei^ior  read  nor  write;  so  ahe  tore  it  to  pieeca,  sajriu^  sbe  would  noi 
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giTe  it  to  anybody  to  read,  that  her  secrets  might  not  be  known  all 
OTer  tlie  Tillage ;  and  that  what  I  had  tdd  her  hj  word  of  mouth 
oanceniing  your  worship's  love,  and  all  you  were  doin?  for  her  sake, 

was  enough ;  and  she  bid  me  tell  your  worship  that  slie  kissed  your 
hands,  and  that  she  would  rather  see  you  tliau  write  to  you;  so 
begged  and  commanded  you,  at  sight  hereof,  to  quit  those  brakes  and 
bushes,  and  leave  off  these  fooUah  pranks,  and  set  out  immediately  for 
Toboso,  if  business  of  more  consequence  did  not  prevent  you;  tor  &he 
wished  iniglil  ily  to  see  your  worship.    She  laugned  heartily  when  I 
told  her  how  vou  called  yourself  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure. 
I  asked  her  wnether  the  Biscayaa  had  belsii  there  wiA  her ;  she  told 
me  he  had,  and  that  he  was  a  veiT  good  kind  of  fellow.   I  asked  her 
also  after  the  galley-slaves,  but  she  had  not  yet  seen  any  of  tliem." 
"  All  this  is  well,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "  but,  tell  me,  what  jewel  did 
she  present  thee  with  at  th^  departure,  in  return  for  the  tiding  thou 
hadst  brought  herP  for  it  is  an  andent  and  um?ersal  custom  amoi\g 
knights  and  ladies-errant  to  bestow  some  rich  jewel  on  the  squires, 
damsels,  or  dwarfs  who  bring  them  news  of  their  mistresses  or  knijrfits. 
as  a  reward  or  acknowledgment  for  their  welcome  intelligence. 
'*  VeiT likely,"  quoth  Sancbo,  "and  a  good  custom  it  was;  but  it 
must  haye  been  m  days  of  yore,  for  now-a-days  the  custom  is  to  ^ve 
only  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  for  that  was  what  my  lady  Dulcinea 
gave  me,  over  the  pales  of  the  yard,  when  she  dismissed  me ;  and,  by 
the  way,  the  cheese  was  made  of  sheep's-miik."   "She  is  extremelv 
|[enerous,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  if  she  did  not  give  thee  a  jewel, 
it  must  have  bee'j  because  she  had  none  about  her ;  out  gifts  are  good 
after  Easter.*    1  shall  see  her,  and  all  will  then  be  rectified. 

"  But  I  marvel  at  one  thing,  Sancho.  which  is.  that  thou  must  have 
nme  and  retomed  tinongh  the  air;  for  thou  oast  been  little  more 
than  three  days  in  performing  this  jonraey,  although  the  distance 
between  this  place  and  Toboso  is  more  than  thirty  leagues  ;  whence 
I  conclude  that  the  sasre  enchanter  who  has  the  superintendence  of 
my  affairs  (for  sucii  an  one  there  is,  or  I  should  be  no  true  knight- 
errant)— I  say,  this  same  enchanter  must  have  expedited  thy  journey ; 
for  there  are  sages  who  will  take  up  a  knight-errant  sleeping  in  his 
bed,  and,  without  his  knowing  anything  of  tlie  matter,  he  awakes  the 
next  day  above  a  thousand  leagues  from  the  place  where  he  fell  asleep. 
Indeed  were  it  otherwise  it  wmild  be  imnossible  for  knight^-errant  to 
succour  each  other,  as  they  often  do,  in  the  critical  moment  of  danger. 
A  knight,  for  instance,  happens  to  be  fighting  in  the  monntains  of 
Armenia  with  some  dreadful  monster,  or  fierce  goblin,  or  some  other 
knight ;  he  has  the  worst  of  the  combat,  and  is  just  upon  the  point  of 
being  lulled,  when  suddenly  another  knight,  his  friend,  who  perhaps 
a  moment  before  was  in  En;iland,  comes  upon  a  cloud,  or  in  a  fiery 
chariot,  and  rescues  him  from  de^ith ;  and  on  the  same  evening  he 
finds  himself  in  his  own  chamber,  supping  with  a  good  apatite,  after 
ajoome^  of  two  or  three  thousand  leagoes.  And  all  tms  is  effected 
by  the  diligence  and  skill  of  those  sage  enchanters.  So  that,  fri^d 
Sancho,  I  make  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  thou  hast  really  per- 
formed the  journey  in  that  short  time  ;  having,  doubtless,  been  borne 
onoonsciousiy  through  the  air  by  some  ixiendly  power."   "  It  may  be 

*  A  provsecbial  vxprm^aot  flfgni^ing  thai  a  good  thfaig  is  always 
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so,  qQoth  Sanclio:  "for,  in  good  fiuth,  Rozinante  went  like  anv 
Bohemian's  ass  witn  quicksilver  in  his  ears."  *  "  With  quicksilver,  * 
said  Dou  Quixote  ;  "  ay,  and  with  a  legion  of  devils  to  boot ;  a  sort  of 
cattle  that  travel  and  make  others  travel  as  fast  as  ihey  please  with- 
out being  tired.  But  waiTing  this  subiect  for  the  present,  what 
thinkest  thou  I  should  do  rcspi^ctin^x  mv  lady's  orders  that  1  shoidd 
wait  urxm  lier?  I  am  boiuid  to  obey  her  commands,  yet  liow  is  it 
possible,  ou  account  of  the  boon  I  have  promised  to  the  princess  ? 
The  laws  of  chivalry  oblige  me  to  consider  inv  honour  rather  than  my 
uleasure.  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  torn  with  impatience  to  see  my 
lady — on  the  other,  I  am  incited  by  fflory  to  the  accom[)lishment  of 
this  enterprise.  My  best  plan,  I  believe,  will  be  to  travel  with  all 
nos&ible  expedition,  cut  olf  the  giant's  head,  replace  the  princess  on 
ner  throne,  and  then  instantlv  return  to  that  son  which  illuniines  my 
senses,  who  •will  pardon  a  delay  which  was  only  to  augment  her  fame 
and  glory ;  since  all  my  victories  past,  present  aod  to  come,  are  but 
emanations  from  her  favour." 

"  Alack  1 "  cried  Sancho, yonr  worship  mnst  needs  be  downright 
crazy !  Tell  me,  pray,  do  you  mean  to  take  this  journey  for  notiiing? 
And  will  you  let  slip  such  a  match  as  this,  when  the  dowry  is  a  king- 
dom whieh^  they  say,  is  above  twenty  thousand  leagues  round,  and 
abounding  m  ail  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  and  bigger 
than  Portugal  and  Castile  togetner?  For  tne  love  of  Heaven,  talk 
no  more  in  this  manner,  but  follow  my  advice,  and  be  married  out  of 
hand  at  the  first  place  wlierc  there  is  a  priest :  our  licentiate  here  will 
do  it  very  cleverly.  And  please  to  recollect,  I  am  old  enough  to  give 
adviocL  and  what  I  now  give  is  as  fit  as  if  it  were  cast  in  a  mould  for 
you :  for  a  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  worth  more  than  a  bustard  on  the 
wing:  and  he  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  woidd  he  shall 
have  nay."  "Hear  me,  iSancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "if  thou 
advisest  me  to  marry,  only  that  I  mav  nave  it  in  my  power  to  reward 
thee,  be  assured  that  I  can  gratify  tny  desire  without  taking  such  a 
measure  ;  before  the  battle  1  will  make  an  agreement  to  possess  part 
of  the  kingdom  without  marrying  the  princess ;  and  when  1  have  it  to 
whom  dost  thou  think  I  shall  give  it  but  to  thyself  P  "  "  No  doubt," 
answered  Sancho ;  "  but  pray,  sir,  take  care  to  choose  it  towards  the 
sea,  that,  if  I  should  not  like  living  there.  T  may  ship  off  my  black 
subjects,  and  dispose  of  them,  as  I  said  before.  I  would  not  have 
vour  worship  trouble  yourself  now  about  seeing  my  lady  Dulcinea, 
out  go  and  kill  the  giant,  and  let  us  make  an  end  of  this  business : 
for,  before  Heaven,  1  veruy  believe  it  will  bring  us  ranch  honour  ana 

frofit."  "  Thou  art  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and 
shall  follow  thy  counsel,  ana  accompany  the  princess  Ijet'ore  I  visit 
imr  lady  Dulcmea.  But  I  beg  thou  wilt  say  nothm^  on  the  subject 
of  our  conference,  not  even  to  our  companions :  for  smce  Dulcinea  is 
so  reserved  that  she  would  iK>t  have  her  thoughts  known,  it  would  be 
improper  in  me  or  in  any  other  person  to  reveal  them."  "  If  so," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  why  does  your  worship  send  all  those  you  conquer 
by  your  mighty  arm,  to  present  themselves  before  mv  lady  Dulcinea. 
for  this  is  giving  it  undecyour  hand  that  you  are  in  love  with  herf  " 

•  In  aIlu.s1on  to  a  trick  practised  by  the  Rolioniian  horse-dealers,  who,  to 
give  pacos  to  the  most  stupid  mule,  or  to  tho  idloeit  ass,  were  in  the  habit 
of  pomiag  »  sDiaU  qoaati^  of  qoislEsavflr  into  its  MIS. 
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"  How  duU  and  simple  thoa  art ! "  said  Don  Quixote.  "  Seest  thou 
not^  Sancho,  that  all  this  redounds  the  more  to  her  exaltation  P  For 
thou  must  laiow  that,  in  this  our  style  of  cliivalry,  it  is  to  the  honour 
of  a  lady  to  have  many  knights-errant,  who  servo  her  merely  for  lier 
own  sake,  without  iudulgnm^  a  hope  of  any  other  reward  for  tlioir  zeal 
than  the  honour  of  being  adi  iiitteclamon^  the  number  of  her  knights.** 
*'l  have  heard  it  preaehcd/'  quoth  Sancho,  "that  God  is  to  be 
loved  with  this  kind  of  love,  for  Hiinj'clf  alone,  without  our  being 
moved  to  it  by  houe  of  reward  or  fear  of  puuisimient:  though,  for  my 
part,  I  am  incJinea  to  lore  and  aerre  Him  for  what  He  is  able  to  do 
for  me."  **  The  devil  take  thee  for  a  bumpkin,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
"thou  sayest  ever  and  anon  such  ant  things  that  one  would  almost 
think  thee  a  scholar."  "And  yet,  by  my  faith,"  quoth  Saucho,  "  I 
cannot  so  much  as  read." 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  Master  Nicholas  called  aloud  to 
them  to  stop,  as  they  wished  to  quench  their  tliirst  at  a  small  spring 
near  the  road.  Don  Quixote  halted,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Sancho,  who  began  to  be  tired  of  telling  so  man^  lies,  and  was  afraid 
his  master  shotud  at  last  catch  him  tripping :  for  although  he  knew 
Dnloinca  was  a  peasant-girl  of  Toboso,  he  had  never  seen  her  in  his 
life.  MeanwhiJe,  Cardenio  had  put  on  the  clothes  worn  })y  Dorothea 
in  her  disguise,  beinj?  better  than  his  o\^ti.  They  alighted  at  the 
fountain,  and  with  the  provisions  which  the  eui-atc  iiad  broughl  from 
the  inn,  they  all  appeased  their  hunger. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  lad  happened  to  pass  that  way, 
who,  after  looking  earnestly  at  llie  party,  ran  up  to  Don  Quixote,  an(i, 
embracing  his  knees,  began  to  weep,  saying :  "  Ah,  dear  sir !  does  not 
yonr  worship  know  me?  Look  at  me  well :  I  am  Andres,  the  hid 
whom  you  delivered  from  the  oak  to  which  I  was  tied."  Don  Quixote 
recollected  him,  and,  taking  him  bv  the  hand,  he  thus  addressed  the 
eompanv :  "  To  convince  you  of  tfie  importance  of  knij^iits-errant  in 
the  world,  iu  order  to  redress  the  wrous^s  and  injuries  committed  by 
insolent  and  wicked  men,  know  that  some  tiiu(>  since,  as  I  was  passing 
a  wood.  I  heard  certain  cries,  and  the  voice  of  some  person  in  afflic- 
tion and  distress.  Prompted  by  my  duty,  I  iiastened  towards  the 
place  whence  the  voice  seemed  to  come,  and  I  found,  tied  to  an  oak, 
this  lad  whom  vou  see  here.  I  am  rgoiced  to  my  son!  that  he  is  pre- 
sent, for  he  will  attest  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you.  He  was  bound, 
I  say,  to  an  oak-tree,  naked  from  the  waist  upward,  and  a  country- 
fellow,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  his  master,  was  lashing  liim 
with  a  bridle.  1  immediately  demanded  the  reason  of  so  severe  a 
chastisement.  The  clown  answered  that  he  was  his  servant,  whom 
he  w;is  punishing  for  ne^dect,  proceeding:  rather  from  knavery  than 
simplicity.  *  Sir,'  said  the  boy,  '  he  whips  me  only  because  I  ask  him 
for  my  wa§[es.'  The  master,  iu  reply,  made  many  speeches  and 
excuses,  which  I  heard  indeed,  but  did  not  admit.  In  short,  I  com- 
pelled mm  to  unbind  the  youth,  and  made  him  swear  to  take  him 
norae,  and  pav  every  real,  perfumed  into  the  barcrain.  Is  not  all  this 
true,  son  Andres  ?  Didst  thou  not  observe  with  what  authority  I 
coinuiauded,  aud  with  what  humility  he  promised  to  do  whatever  I 
enjoined,  notified,  and  required  of  him  P  Answer  boldly :  relate  to 
this  company  what  passed,  that  they  mav  see  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  vocation  of  knights-errant."  *  All  that  your  worship  has 
said  is  very  true,"  answered  the  lad ;  "  but  the  business  euded  quite 
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contrary  to  what  vonr  worship  supposes."  "  How,  contrar}  ?"  rnplied 
DouQuixotr;  "did  not  thr  rustic  instantly  pay  thee?"  "He  not 
only  (fid  not  pay  me."  answered  the  boy,  "  but  as  soon  as  your  worship 
was  out  of  the  wooa  and  we  were  left  alone,  he  tied  me  again  to  ilie 
same  tree,  and  gave  me  so  many  fresh  lashes  that  1  was  flaved  like 
any  Saint  Bartholomew;  and  at  every  stroko  he  said  souk  tliiny  by 
way  of  scotr  or  irst  upon  your  worship,  which,  if  1  had  not  felt  so 
much  pain,  would  have  made  me  laugh.  lu  short,  he  laid  ou  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  hare  been  ever  since  in  a  hospital,  to  get  cured  of 
the  bruises  that  cruel  fellow  then  gave  me:  for  all  which  your 
worship  is  to  blame,  for  had  you  p^one  on  vonr  way,  and  not  come 
when  you  were  not  called,  nor  meddled  with  other  folks'  business, 
niv  master  woidd  have  been  satisfied  with  giving  me  a  dozen  or  two 
01  lashes,  and  then  would  have  loosed  me,  and  paid  me  my  due.  But, 
as  your  worship  abused  hiui  so  unmercifully,  and  called  liim  so  many 
baa  names,  his  wrath  was  kindled ;  and,  not  bavins  it  in  his  power 
to  be  revenged  on  you,  no  sooner  had  you  left  him  tmm  he  discharged 
such  a  tempest  upon  me  that  I  shall  newet  be  a  man  again  while  I 
Hve." 

"  The  mischief,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  was  in  mv  departing  before  I 
had  seen  you  paid  ;  for  T  should  have  known,  by  long  experience, 
that  no  rustic  will  kicp  his  word,  if  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  brejik 
it.  But  thou  mayest  remember,  Andxes,  that  I  swore  if  he  paid  thee 
not  I  would  hunt  him  out  altliouirh  he  were  concealed  in  a  whahj's 
bellv."  "Tliat  is  tnie,"  nuoth  Andres;  "but  it  signihed  nothius?." 
"  Tfiou  shalt  sec  that,"  said  Don  Uuixote  :^  and  so  saying,  he  stai-ted 
np,  and  ordered  Sancho  to  briaie  Ronnante,  who  was  grazing, 
iferothea asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do?  He  told  her  that  he 
was  going  in  search  of  the  nistic,  to  chastise  him  for  his  base  con- 
duct, and  make  him  pay  Andres  to  the  last  farthing,  in  spite  and 
defiance  of  all  the  rustics  in  the  world.  She  desired  ne  woiild  recol- 
lect that,  according  to  the  promised  boon,  he  could  not  engage  in  any 
other  adventure  until  hers  had  been  aceouinlished ;  and,  as  no  one 
could  be  more  sensil»le  of  tliis  than  hiuisclt",  she  entreated  him  to  curb 
his  resentment  until  his  return  from  her  kingdom.  "  You  are  right," 
aoawered  Bon  Quixote ; and  Andres  must,  as  yon  say,  madam,  have 
patience  until  my  return  *  and  I  again  swear  not  to  rest  until  he  is 
revenged  and  paid."  "I  do  not  think  much  of  these  oaths/'  said 
Andres ;  "  I  would  rather  have  wherewithal  to  carry  me  to  Seville 
than  all  the  revenues  in  the  world.  H  you  have  anything  to  give  me  to 
eat^  let  me  have  it,  and  Heaven  be  with  your  worship,  and  with  all 
knights-errant,  and  may  they  prove  as  lucky  errants  to  themselves  as 
they  have  been  to  me."  Sancho  pulled  out  a  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and,  giving  it  to  the  lad.  said  to  him  :  Here,  brother  Andres, 
we^haveallashareinyour  misrortune.'*  "  Why.  what  share  have  you  • 
in  itP"  said  Andres.  "  This  piece  of  bread  ana  cheese  which  I  give 
you,"  answered  Sanclio,  "  God  knows  whether  I  may  not  want  it 
myself;  for  I  would  have  you  know,  friend,  that  we  squires  to 
knights-errant  are  subject  to  much  hunger  and  ill-luck,  and  other 
things  too,  whidi  are  better  felt  than  tola."  Andres  took  the  bread 
and  cheese,  and,  sceinir  that  nobody  else  c^avc  him  anything,  he  made 
his  bow  and  marched  off.  It  is  true,  he  said  at  parting  to  Don 
Quixote :  "  For  the  love  of  HeaveiL  signor  kiii|ght-errant,  if  you  ever 
meet  me  aww  though  you  see  me  oeaton  tg  pieoei^  do  not  oome  with 
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)rour  help,  but  loKft  me  to  my  ▼hich  eanTiot  bo  so  bad  but  that 
it  will  be  made  worse  by  your  worship,  whom  God  confound,  together 
with  all  the  knights-errant  that  ever  were  born !"  So  saying,  ne  ran 
off  with  so  much  speed  that  uobod/  attempted  to  follow  him.  Don 
Quixote  was  muco  abashed  at  this  affair  of  Andres,  and  his  com- 
panions endeavoured  to  restrain  their  inclinatioik  to  lingfa,  that  th^ 
might  not  pot  him  quite  out  of  eoantenaace. 


ClUPTER  XXXIL 
WkiA  Irmti  qf  wkai       Dom  QuvcoU  amd  hii  company  at  CiU  mn. 

Leaving  the  fountain,  after  having  made  a  hearty  repast,  thev 
forthwith  moimted.  and  without  eDOorajteriiig  any  aovennue  wor^ 

relating,  arrived  tne  next  day  it  the  imi  so  much  the  dread  and 
terror  of  Sancho  Panza,  who  now,  much  against  liis  will  was  obliged 
to  enter  it.  The  hostess,  the  host,  their  daughter,  ana  Maritomes, 
seeing  Don  Quixote  and  nis  squire,  went  oat  to  meet  and  welcome 
them.  The  knight  received  them  wHLh  a  grave,  but  approving 
cotmtenance,  desiring  them  to  prepare  a  better  bed  than  they  had 
given  him  before ;  to  which  the  hostess  answered,  that  provided  he 
would  pay  better  than  he  did  before,  she  would  get  him  a  bed  for  a 
prince.  Don  Quixote  having  satisfied  them  hy  n\a  promises^  they 

Erovided  him  With  a  tolc  able  hed,  m  the  same  apartment  which  he 
ad  before  occupied;  and,  being  so  much  shattered  both  in  body 
and  brains,  he  immediately  threw  himself  down  upon  it.  He  was 
no  sooner  shut  into  his  chamber,  but  the  hostess  fell  upon  the  barber, 
and  takmghimhjthe  beiurd,  said :  "  Bvmy  faith,  you  sli.iil  use  my  tail 
no  longer  for  a  beard :  jrive  me  my  tail  JNgain,  for  my  husband's  comb 
is  so  thrown  about  that  it  is  a  shame."  The  barber  would  not  part 
with  it  for  all  her  tugging,  until  the  licentiate  told  him  that  he  might 
give  it  to  her ;  for  as  there  was  no  farther  need  of  that  artificeL  lie 
uifiikt  now  appear  in  his  own  shape,  and  tell  Don  Qoixotc  that, 
bemg  robbed  oy  the  ^ralley  slaves,  he  had  lied  to  this  inn :  and  if  he 
should  ask  for  the  princess'  squire,  they  shpuld  say  she  had  despatched 
him  before,  with  mtelligence  to  her  subiects  of  her  approach  with 
their  common  deliverer.  Upon  which  the  barber  willingly  surrendered 
the  tail  to  the  hostess,  to;?ether  with  the  other  articles  she  had 
lent  them  in  order  to  ellect  Don  Quixote's  enlargement.  All  the 
people  at  the  inn  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Dorothea,  and 
the  comely  person  of  Gardenio.  The  priest  ordered  them  to  ^ 
leadv  what  the  house  afforded,  and  the  host,  hoping  to  be  well  paid, 
qnirkly  served  up  a  decent  supper.  Don  Quixote  still  continued 
asleep,  and  thev  agreed  not  to  awake  him;  for  at  that  time  he  had 
more  occasion  for  sleep  than  food. 

During  the  supper,  at  which  the  host  and  his  familv  were  present, 
as  well  as  the  stran:?ers  who  happened  to  be  then  at  tne  inn,  the  dis- 
course turned  upon  the  extraorainary  derdngement  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  the  state  in  which  he  had  been  found  in  the  mouutuiii.  The 
hostess  seeing  that  Saiudio  was  not  present,  rebated  to  them  his 
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adventure  with  ilic  carrier,  and  also  the  whole  story  of  the  blanket, 
at  which  Ihev  were  not  a  little  diverted.  The  i)riest  huppeuinij:  to 
remark  that  tiie  books  of  chivalry  which  Don  Qcuxote  baa  read  had 
turned  his  brain,  the  innkeeper  said,  "  I  cannot  conceive  how  that 
can  he ;  for,  really,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  choicer  reading  in 
the  world.  I  have  three  or  lOur  oi  them  by  me,  with  some  manu- 
scrii)ts,  which  in  good  tnith  haye  kept  me  alive,  and  many  others: 
for,  in  harvest  time,  among  the  reapers  who  take  shelter  here  durin;^ 
the  noonday  heat,  there  is  alwavs  some  one  able  to  read,  who  will 
take  up  one  of  these  books:  and  above  thirty  of  us  place  ourselves 
around  liim,  and  listen  to  nim  with  so  much  pleiibuie  that  it  keeps 
away  a  thousand  grey  hairs :  at  least,  I  can  say  for  myself  that  when 
I  hear  of  those  furious  and  terrible  blows  which  the  knif?hts-errant 
lay  on,  I  lon^  to  be  doinp:  as  much,  and  could  sit  and  hear  them  day  and 
ni^ht."  "  1  wish  you  did,"  quoth  the  hostess ;  "  for  1  never  have  a 
guiet  moment  in  my  house  bat  when  you  are  listening  to  the  read- 
ing; for  you  are  then  so  besotted  that  you  foraret  to  scold." 
"  ICS,  indet'd,"  said  Maritomes,  "  and  in  pood  faitli  I  too  like  much 
to  hear  those  things  ;  for  they  are  very  line,  especially  when  they  tell 
us  how  such  a  lady  and  her  knight  lie  embracing  each  other  under  an 
orange-tree,  and  how  a  duenna  stands  upon  the  watch,  dying  with 
envy  and  her  heart  going  pit-a-i)at.  I  saj;  all  this  is  pure  honey." 
"  And  pray,  young  damsel,  what  is  your  opinion  of  those  matters?" 
said  the  priest,  addressing  himself  to  the  imikeeper's  daughter.  "  I 
do  not  Imow,  indeed,  sir,  answered  the  girl :  "  I  listen,  too ;  and 
though  I  do  not  understand,  I  take  some  pleasure  in  hearing;  yet 
truly  these  blows  and  slashes,  wliich  please  my  father  so  mucn,  are 
not  to  my  mind.  I  like  the  complaints  the  knights  make  when  they 
are  absent  from  their  mistresses ;  and  really  sometimes  they  make 
me  weep  for  pity." 

"  Then  you  would  soon  afford  them  relief,  young  gentlewoman," 
said  Dorothea,  "  if  they  wept  for  you  ?"  "  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do/'  answered  the  girl :  I  only  know  that  some  of  those 
ladies  are  so  cruel  that  their  knights  calf  them  tigers  and  lions,  and  a 
thousand  other  ugly  names.  And,  Jesul  I  cannot  imagine  what 
kind  of  folks  they  must  be  who  are  so  hard-hearted  and  uncon- 
scionable that  rather  than  bestow  a  kind  look  on  an  honest  gentle- 
man, they  will  let  him  die  or  run  mad.  For  my  part,  1  camiot  see 
any  reason  for  so  much  coyness :  if  they  would  behave  like  honest 
women,  let  them  marry  them ;  for  that  is  what  t  he  gentlemen  would  be 
at."  "  Plold  your  tongue,  hussey,''  said  the  hostess  :  "  methinksyou 
know  a  great  deal  of  these  matters :  it  does  not  become  youns 
maidens  to  know  or  talk  so  much."  '*  When  this  gentleman  askea 
me  a  civil  question,"  replied  the  ^irl,  "I  could  do  no  less,  sure,  thua 
answer  him."  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  priest ;  "  but  pray,  landlord, 
let  us  see  those  books."  "  With  all  mv  heart,"  answered  the  host : 
and  going  into  his  chamber,  he  brouglit  out  an  old  trunk,  with  a 
padlock  and  chain  to  it,  and  opening  it  he  took  out  three  large 
volumes,  and  some  manuscript  papers  written  in  a  very  faur  cha- 
raefer.    The  first  book  which  ne  opened  he  found  to  be  Don  Ciron- 

filio  of  Thrace,  the  next,  Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  third  the 
istcMY  of  the  Grand  Cantain  Gonzalo  Hemandee  of  Cordova,  with 
the  life  of  Diego  Garcia  ae  Paredes.  When  the  priest  had  read  the 
titles  of  the  two  first,  he  turned  to  the  barber,  ana  said :  "  We  want 
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here  onr  friend's  housekeeper  and  iiien'."  *'  Not  at  all."  replied 
the  barber:  "for  i  m^selt  can  carry  fhcra  to  the  yard,  or  to  the 
chimney,  where  there  is  a  very  good  lire."  "  What,  sir,  would  you 
bum  mT  books  ?"  said  the  innkeeper.  "  Only  these  two,"  said  the 
priest,  ^'Don  Cirongilio  and  Fehxmarte.**  ""V\Tiat,  then,  are  my 
books  heretical  or  phleirmatical,  (hat  you  want  hum  them?" 
"  Schismatical,  you  would  say,  my  tricnd,"  said  the  l)arb('r.  "  and  not 
phlegmatical."  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  iimkecpcr :  "  but  if  you 
mtend  to  l)urn  any,  let  it  be  this  of  the  great  Captain,  and  Diego  de 
Garcia  :  for  1  will  sfXDner  let  you  bum  one  of  my  childrcii  tlian  either 
of  the  others."  "  Brother,"  said  the  priest,  "  these  two  books  are  full 
of  extravagant  fictions  and  absurd  conceits ;  whereas  the  history  of 
'  the  mat  Captain'  is  matter  of  fact,  and  contains  the  exploits  of 
Gonsalo  Hernandez  of  Cordova,  who  for  his  numerous  brave  actions 
acquired  all  over  the  world  the  title  of  the  great  Captain —a  name 
renowned  and  illustrious,  and  merited  by  him  alone.  As  for  Dins-o 
Garcia  de  Parades^  he  was  a  distinguished  gentleman,  born  iu  tiie 
town  of  TriLxillo  in  Estremadura ;  a  brave  soldier,  and  of  so  mnch 
bodily  strength  that  he  could  stop  a  mill-wheel  in  its  most  rapid 
motion  with  a  single  linger.  Being  onee  posted  with  a  tvvo-haTided 
sword  at  the  entrance  upon  a  bridge,  he  repelled  a  pn)digious  army, 
and  prevented  tiieir  passage  over  it.  There  are  other  exploits  of  the 
same  kind,  wfaieh,  u  instead  of  being  related  by  himself  with  the 
modesty  of  a  cavalier  who  is  his  own  historian,  they  had  been  recorded 
by  some  other  dispassionate  and  uunreiudiced  author,  would  have 
eclipsed  the  actions  of  the  Hectors,  Acnilleses,  and  ( )rlandos."  "  Per- 
suade my  grandmother  to  that,"  quoth  the  imikeem  r-  "  do  but  see 
what  it  is  he  wonders  at  the  stopping  of  amill-wheel !  Before  Heaven, 
your  worship  shoidd  read  what  I  have  read,  concerning  Felixmarte 
of  Hyrcania,  who  with  one  back-stroke  cut  asunder  five  giants 
throngrh  the  middle,  aa  if  they  had  been  so  Tnan\  bean-cods  of  which 
the  children  make  puppet-Mars.  At  another  time,  he  encountered  a 
fnre&t  and  powerful  army,  consistini;  of  about  a  million  six  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  all  armed  from  head  to  foot  and  routed  them  as  if 
they  had  been  a  nock  of  sheep.  But  what  will  vou  say  of  the  good 
Don  Cirongilio  of  Thrace  ?  who  was  so  stout  ana  valiant,  as  you  may 
there  read  in  the  book,  (hat  onee  as  he  was  sailing  on  a  river,  seeing 
a  fiery  ser])ent  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  he  i  in  mediately  threw 
himself  u^on  it,  and  getting  astride  its  scaly  shoulders,  squeezed  its 
throat  with  both  his  hands  with  so  much  force  that  the  serpent, 
finding  itself  in  danger  of  being  choked,  had  no  other  rem(idy  but  to 
plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  carrying  with  him  (he  knight  who 
w;ould  not  quit  his  hold  ;  and  when  they  reached  the  bottom,  he  found 
himself  in  such  a  fine  nalace  and  beautiful  gardens,  that  it  was  won- 
derful ;  and  presently  t  tie  serpent  turned  into  an  old  man,  who  said  so 
many  things  to  him  that  the  like  was  never  heard  !  llierefore  pray 
say  no  more\,  sir ;  for  if  you  were  but  to  hear  all  this,  you  would  ntn 
mad  with  pleasure.  A  fig  for  the  grand  Captain,  and  your  Diego 
Garda!" 

Dorothea,  here  whispering  to  Cardenio,  said,  "  Our  landlord  wants 
but  little  to  make  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  "  "  I  think  so 
t^,"  answered  Cardenio ;  "for  he  evidently  takes  all  tluit  is  related 
in  these  books  for  gospeL  and  the  bare-footed  Irian  themsdvea  opuld 
not  make  him  beheve  otherwise."  "  Look  you,  brother/'  suid  liie 
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Driest,  "  there  never  was  in  the  world  such  a  man  as  Fe  lix  mailt  of 
Hyrcania,  nor  Don  Cirongilio  of  Thrace,  nor  any  other  knights  men- 
tioned in  Dooks  of  chivalry  ;  for  all  is  1  he  invention  of  idle  wits,  who 
composed  them  for  the  puqiose  of  that  amusement  which  you  sav 
vour  readers  find  in  them.  I  swear  to  yoa  there  never  were  sucn 
koiffhts  in  the  worid,  nor  were  saoli  feats  and  extrmganoea  ever 
performed."   "  To  another  dog  with  that  bone,"  answered  the  host : 
*  what  then !  I  do  not  know  how  many  make  live ;  nor  where  mv 
own  shoe  pinches  ?   Do  not  think,  sir,  tnat  1  am  now  to  he  fed  with 
pap ;  for,  before  Heaven,  I  aui  no  suckling.   A  fine  jest,  indeed,  that 
your  worship  should  endeavour  to  make  me  beUere  that  the  contents 
of  these  good  books,  printed  with  the  license  of  the  kind's  privy- 
council,  are  all  extravagant  fables ;  as  if  they  would  allow^  the  print- 
ing of  a  pack  of  lies  I"^  "1  have  already  told  you,  friend,"  replied 
the  priest,  "  that  it  is  done  for  the  amusement  of  oir  idle  thoughts ; 
and  as  in  all  well-institnted  commonwealths  the  games  of  chesa, 
tennis,  and  billiards  are  permitted  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  who  o\i(»ht  not  or  cannot  work,  for  the  same 
reason  they  perniit  such  books  to  be  pubUshed ;  urcsumiug,  as  they 
well  mav,  that  nobody  can  be  so  ignorant  as  to  take  them  tor  truth ; 
and  if  this  had  been  a  seasonable  time,  I  could  lay  down  such  rules 
for  the  composing  books  of  chivalry  as  should,  perhaps,  make  them 
not  only  agreeable  but  even  useful ;  however,  I  hope  an  opportunity 
may  o£rer  for  me  to  oommnnioate  my  ideas  to  those  who  nsre  the 
power  to  turn  them  to  aoooont.  Here,  landlord,  take  your  books ; 
nnd  if  you  will  not  trust  my  word,  you  must  settle  the  point  of  their 
truth  or  fiction  as  you  please.    Much  good  may  they  do  you;  and 
Heaven  ^raut  you  halt  not  on  the  same  foot  as  your  guest,  Don 
Quixote.'^  '*  Not  so  "  answered  the  mnkeeper,  "  I  shall  not  be  so 
niad  as  to  turn  knignt-errant ;  for  I  know  very  well  that  times  are 
altered  since  those  famous  knights  wandered  about  the  world." 

Sancko  eutered  during  this  conversation,  and  was  much  confounded  at 
hearbig  that  knights-errant  were  not  now  m  fashion,  and  that  all  books 
of  chivalry  were  mere  lies  and  fooleiies ;  he  therefore  secretljr  resolved 
to  wait  the  event  of  his  master's  present  expedition,  detennined.  if  it 
was  not  successful,  to  leave  him,  and  return  home  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  to  his  accustomed  labour. 

The  innkeeper  was  carrying  away  the  bo(^  when  the  priest  aaid 
to  him :  **  P^^*.  itop  till  I  have  looked  at  those  papers  whidi  are 
written  in  so  fair  a  character."  The  host  took  them  out,  and  having 
given  them  to  him,  he  found  about  eight  sheets  in  manuscript,  with  a 
Urge  titlcpage,  on  which  was  written,  "  The  Novel  of  the  Onrions 
Lnpertinent/'  The  priest  having  read  three  or  four  lines  to  hunself, 
said :  "  In  truth,  I  do  not  dislike  the  title  of  this  novel,  and  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  read  the  whole."  "  Your  reverence  will  do  well,"  answered 
the  innkeeper;  for  I  assure  you  that  some  of  mv  guests  who  have  read 
it  liked  it  mightily,  and  eaniestly  begged  it  oi  me ;  but  I  would  not 
give  it  them,  meaning  to  restore  it  to  the  person  who  left  behind 
him  the  portmanteau  with  these  books  and  papers.  Perhaps  their 
owner  may  come  this  way  again  some  time  or  other;  and  tiiough  I 
shall  feel  the  loss  of  the  books.  I  will  faithfully  restore  them ;  for 
though  I  am  an  innkeeper,  thank  Heaven  I  am  a  Christian."  "  Yon 
are  much  in  the  right,  friend,"  said  the  priest ;  "nevertheless,  if  the 
novel  pleases  mc»  you  must  give  me  kave  to  take  a  copy  of  iU" 
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"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  innkeeper.   In  the  meantime 

Cardenio  had  taken  up  the  novel,  and  beiu^  likewise  pleased  with 
what  he  saw,  he  requested  the  priest  to  read  it  ^oud.  *  I  will,"  said 
the  priesL  "  unless  vou  think  we  had  better  spend  our  time  in  sleep- 
in^.^  "  I  would  rather  licten  to  some  tale,"  said  Dorothea ;  "  for  my 
spirits  are  not  so  tranquil  as  to  allow  me  to  sleep/*  Master  Nicholas 
and  Sancho  expressed  the  same  inclination.  "Well,  then,"  said  the 
priest,  "  I  will  read  it ;  for  1  myself  feel  a  little  curiosity,  and  possibly 
it  may  vield  ns  some  amusement.  So  listen  to  me,  good  people,  for 
tiiiis  it  oegins . — 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

In  which  it  Ttcited  ike  novel  qf  "  The  Curious  Impertinent." 

Tn  Florence,  a  rich  and  famous  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  called 
Tuscany,  lived  Anselmo  and  Lothario,  two  srentlemen  of  rank  and 
fortune^  and  so  united  in  friendshijp,  that  by  all  who  knew  them  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellati<m  of  the  IVo  friends.  They  were 
both  unmarried,  ana  of  similar  age  and  disposition.  Anselmo  was 
indeed  somewhat  more  inclined  to  amorous  pleasures  than  Lothario, 
who  gave  the  preference  to  country  s^rts ;  but  each  would  occasion- 
ally neglect  his  own  &7oarite  pursuits  to  follow  those  of  bis  Mend : 
thus  were  their  inclinations  as  harmoniously  repdated  as  the  motiqos 
of  a  clock.  It  so  happened  that  Anselmo  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  voung  laay  of  condition  in  the  same  city,  named  Camilla; 
and  he  resolved,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friend  Lothario,  without 
which  he  did  nothing,  to  demand  her  in  marriage  of  her  father.  He 
employed  Lothmo  in  the  affair,  who  managed  it  much  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, for  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  object  of 
his  affection:  and  Lothario  received  the  warmest  acknowledgments 
fiom  both  for  his  friendly  mediatkoL 

For  some  days  after  the  marriage— days  usually  dedicated  to  fes- 
tivity— Lothario  freqiiented  as  usual  his  friend  Anselmo's  house ;  but 
the  nuptial  season  oeing  i)ast,  and  compliments  of  conj^ratulation 
over,  LoLliaiio  began  to  remit  the  fretiuency  of  his  visits  to  Anselmo ; 
discreetljr  thinking  it  improper  to  visit  friends  when  married  as  often 
as  in  tiieir  bachelor-state :  lor  although  true  friendship  is  not  sus- 
picious, yet  so  nice  is  the  honour  of  a  husband,  that  it  is  liable  to 
suffer  even  by  a  relative,  much  more  by  a  friend.  Anselmo  observed 
Lothario's  remissness,  and  oomplamed  of  it ;  telling  him  that  he  would 
never  have  married  nad  he  suspected  that  it  would  occasion  any 
abatement  in  their  friendly  intercourse  ;  and  lie  entreated  him  to 
resume  his  \isits  on  their  former  terms  of  familiarity,  assuring  him 
that  his  wife's  sentiments  and  wishes  on  the  subject  entirely  cor- 
responded with  his  own.  Lothario  replied  with  much  prudence 
to  file  friendly  importunities  of  Anselmo,  and  at  len^h  induced  him 
to  rest  satisfied  by  a  promise  that  he  would  dine  with  him  twice  a 
week,  and  on  holidays.  Lothario,  however,  resolved  to  observe  this 
agreenieut  no  farther  than  he  should  find  oonmstent  witb  the  honour 
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oi  Ills  friend,  whose  reputation  was  no  leas  dear  to  him  than  his  own. 

He  iustly  thou^^ht  that  a  man  on  whom  Heaven  has  bestowed  a  beau- 
tiful wife  should  be  as  cautious  respeeting  the  friends  he  iutrodiices 
at  home  as  to  lier  female  aequaiutance  abroad ;  for  what  cannot  be 
conceited  at  the  niarkt  t-place,  at  church,  or  at  public  assemblies,  mapr 
be  (^asily  effected  by  the  assistance  of  some  female  relative  or  conh- 
dential  iViend.  At  the  same  time,  he  aeknowledired  that  a  husband 
often  required  the  admonition  or  interference  of  a  friend,  in  case  of 
mj  inadvertency  or  want  of  prudence  in  a  wife,  which  his  own  affection 
nnirht  cause  him  to  overlook.  But  where  is  Anselmo  to  find  such  an 
advise^  so  discreet,  so  faithful,  and  sincere,  unless  it  be  in  Lothario 
himsen? — who,  with  the  utmost  dili.c^ence  and  attenticm,  watched  over 
the  honour  of  his  friend,  and  contrived  to  retrench,  cut  short,  and 
abridge  the  number  of  appointedvisiting-days,  lest  the  iole  andmalicious 
should  censure  the  free  access  of  a  younir,  rich,  and  acconiplished 
cavalier  like  himself  to  the  house  of  a  beautiful  woman  like  Camilla. 
And  though  his  known  integrity  and  worth  mi^ht  bridle  the  tongues 
of  the  censorious,  vet  he  was  unwillingr  that  his  own  honour  or  that 
of  his  friend  should  be  in  the  least  suspected.  Most  of  the  days, 
therefore,  on  which  he  had  agreed  to  visit  liim  he  employed  in  con- 
cerns which  he  pretended  were  indispensable  :  and  thus  irave  occasion 
for  friendly  comi)laints  on  one  side,  and  exruses  on  the  other. 

One  day,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  lields  together,  Anselmo  said 
to  his  friend:  "1  am  s<"nsible,  Lothario,  that  1  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  to  God  for  tiie  blessings  he  bestowed  on  me  in 
giving  me  such  excellent  jparents.  and  the  goods  of  nature  and  fortune 
in  abundance ;  and  especially  in  having  blessed  me  with  such  a  friend 
as  yourself,  and  such  a  wife  as  Camilla ;  treasures  which  1  feel  to  be 
inestimable.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  thesr  advantages,  I  am  the  most 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied  man  living :  having  been  for  some  time  pa>t 
harrassed  by  a  desire  so  strange  ana  singular,  that  I  am  surprised  and 
irritated  at  my  own  folly,  ana  have  endeavoured  with  aU  my  power 
to  repress  it ;  but  I  tinil  it  impossible.  On  your  friendly  breast,  then. 
1  would  fain  repose  my  care,  and  trust  by  your  assiduity  to  be  restored 
to  tranquillity  and  happiness." 

Lothario  was  suii^nsed  at  this  long  preamble,  and  could  not  possibly 
conjecture  to  what  it  tended.  He  tola  Ansdmo  that  he  was  bound  in 
friendship  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  that  he  might  rely 
on  all  the  assistance  in  nis  power. 

"A\'iLh  tills  assurance,  my  friend,"  answered  Anselmo,  "I will  con- 
fess, then,  to  you  t  hat  the  cause  of  m^  solicitude  is  a  di^sire  to  ascertAiu 
whether  my  wife  be  as  fjood  and  perfect  a^  1  think  slic  is.  Of  this  I 
cannot  be  assured,  unh  ss  she  pjLSS  an  ordeal,  as  goki  does  that  of  lire  : 
for  how,  ray  friend,  can  a  woman  prove  her  virtue  if  she  be  not  tried  ? 
She  only  is  chaste  who  has  resisted  all  the  various  solicitations  of  an 
importunate  lover.  What  merit  can  awoman  claim  for  being  virtuous, 
if  nobody  persuados  her  to  be  otherwise  ?  What  is  there  extraordinary 
in  a  woman's  prudencCj  if  no  opportunity  is  given  her  to  go  astrav? 
or  if  she  be  only  restramed  by  the  fear  of  a  husnand's  vengeance  ?  She 
therefore  who  is  corrt ct  out  of  fear,  or  from  want  of  opportunity,  does 
not  desen'c  to  be  lield  in  the  same  degree  of  estimation  as  one  who 
resists  importuni^v.  For  these  reasons,  and  others  that  I  could  assign, 
my  desire  is  that  Camilla  should  pass  ttirough  the  fiery  ordeal  of  temp- 
tation; and  if  she  comes  out  triumphant,  as  I  bdieve  she  will,  I  shall 
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aoooimt  myself  snpremely  h&pjpy,  and  can  then  saj  that  I  bave  attained 

the  summit  of  good  fortune,  since  the  virtuous  woman  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  of  whom  the  wise  man  says,  '  Who  can  lind  her  ? '  But  should  the 
event  prove  otherwise,  the  satisfaction  of  having  proved  the  trath  will 
enable  roe  to  bear  the  affliction  occasioned  bf  so  costly  an  experiment. 
And,  since  nothing  can  diyert  me  from  it,  1  request  you,  mv  friend 
Lothario,  to  be  my  instnimcnt  in  this  business,  for  which  I  will  afford 
you  every  facility,  and  you  shall  want  nothing  that  1  can  think  neces- 
sary to  gain  upon  a  modest,  virtuous^  reserved,  and  disinterested 
woman.  Among  other  reasons  which  induce  me  to  trust  this  nice 
affair  to  you  is  my  confidence  that,  if  Camilla  should  be  overcome,  you 
will  not  push  the  victory  to  the  last  extremity ;  so  tlirit  I  shall  he 
wronged  only  in  the  intention,  and  the  injury  will  remain  by  you 
baried  in  silence  which,  as  it  regards  me,  will  most  certainly  be 
eternal  as  that  of  death.  Therefore,  if.yon  would  haTC  me  enjoy  my 
existence,  you  must  immediately  engage  in  tliis  amorous  combat,  not 
languidly  nnd  lazily,  but  with  all  the  fervour  and  diligence  my  desitrn 
rou aires,  and  with  the  secrecy  wliich  I  expect  from  your  friendship." 

Lothario  had  listened  to  Ansebno  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
without  once  interrupting  him;  even  after  he  had  ceased  speaking, 
he  continued  for  some  time  gazing  at  him  in  silence  and  surprise. 
**  Surely,  mv  friend  Anselmo,"  be  at  Icngt  h  exclaimed,  "  you  have  been 
saying  all  this  in  jest !  Could  I  think  you  in  earnest,  I  should  doubt 
the  eridence  of  my  senses,  and  question  whether  you  were  really 
Anselmo,  and  I  Lothario.  Certainly  you  are  not  the  Anselmo  you 
were  wont  to  be,  or  you  would  not  have  made  such  a  request  of  ycnir 
Lothario — for  men  may  prove  and  use  their  friends,  as  the  poet 
expresses  it,  usque  ad  arat;  meaning  that  a  fnend  should  not  be 
.  required  to  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  If  such  was  the  precept 
of  a  heathen,  surely  it  wonid  be  unbecoming  a  Christian  to  transgress 
it :  if  an  infraction  ever  admitted  of  excuse^t  could  only  be  when  the 
honour  and  life  of  a  friend  were  at  stake.  But  tell  me,  I  pray,  which 
of  these  are  now  in  danger,  that  I  should  venture  to  ^tify  you  by 
committing  so  detestable  an  action  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  I  understand 
you  riirhtly,  instead  of  preserving,  you  would  have  me  deprive  both 
you  and  myself  of  honour  and  life;  for  in  robbing  you  of  honour,  I 
should  take  your  life^  since  a  man  dishonoured  is  worse  tlum  dead ; 
and  if  I  become  the  instrument  of  this  evil,  shall  I  not  iiu  iii  the  same 
fate  ?  Hear  me  patiently,  my  friend,  and  answer  not  until  you  have 
heard  all  my  arguments  against  your  strange  proposal"  "  With  all 
my  heart,"  said  Anselmo ;  "  say  what  vou  please.* 

**  It  seems  to  me,  Anselmo,"  resumed  Lothario,  "that  it  is  now  with 
you  as  it  always  is  with  the  floors,  who  never  can  be  convinced  of  the 
errors  of  their  sect  l)y  the  evidence  of  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  by  argu- 
meuLa  drawn  from  reason,  or  founded  upon  articles  of  faith :  but  you 
must  g^ye  them  proofs  that  are  plain,  intelligible,  undeniable,  ana,  in 
short,  mathematically  demonstrated;  such  as, — *lf  from  equal  parts 
we  take  equal  parts,  those  that  remain  are  also  equal.'  And  ifthey 
do  not  comprehend  this  by  words — and  indeed  they  do  not — you  must 
show  it  to  them  with  your  hands,  and  set  it  before  their  very  eves ; 
and  after  all,  perhaps  nothing  can  convince  them  of  the  truths  of  our 
holy  rrliirion.  Thus  it  is  with  you ;  and  so  hojjeless  is  the  task  of 
conti  iuiing  by  argument  agiiinst  such  preposterous  folly,  that  only 
my  fiieudaiiip  for  you  prevents  me  from  leavmg  you  at  uucc  to  tiie 
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punishment  that  will  attend  it.  You  desire  me,  Anselmo,  to  assail  her 
wuo  is  modest  and  prudent — to  seduce  her  who  is  virtuous.  As  you 
thus  acknowledge  that  your  wife  possesses  these  qualities,  what  is  it 
irou  would  haye  r  Being  oonyiiioed  of  what  is  doubtless  the  £Mst— 
that  her  virtue  is  impregbahle,  how  can  she  be  raised  higher  in  your 
estimation  ?  for  she  cannot  be  more  than  perfect.  If,  iji  reality,  you 
have  not  that  favourable  opinion  of  her  which  you  profess  to  nave, 
wherefore  put  lier  to  such  a  test  ?  Treat  her  rather  as  you  think  she 
deserves.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  yon.  beliere  in  her  chastity  and 
truth,  it  is  absurd  to  make  an  impertinent  experiment,  wliich  cannot 
enhance  the  intrinsic  worth  of  tbose  qualities.  To  attemnt  volun- 
taiily  that  which  must  be  productive  of  evil  rather  than  good,  is  mad- 
ness and  foUy.  Difficult  irorks  are  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  Heaven, 
of  the  world,  or  of  both :  the  first  are  those  performed  by  the  sainta^ 
while  they  endeavour  to  live  a  life  of  angels  m  their  human  frames  : 
such  as  are  performed  for  love  of  the  world  arc  encountered  by  those 
who  navigate  the  boundless  ocean,  traverse  distant  countries  and 
various  cumates.  to  acquire  what  are  called  the  goods  of  fortune. 
T^iose  who  assail  hazardous  enterprises  for  the  sake  of  both  God  and 
man  are  brave  soldiers,  who  no  sooner  perceive  in  the  enemy's  wall 
a  breach  made  by  a  single  cauoon-ball.  than,  regardless  of  dauber,  and 
full  of  zeal  in  the  defence  of  their  faitn,  their  country,  and  their  king, 
tliey  rush  where  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  awaits  them.  These  are 
difficulties  commonly  attempted;  and  though  perilous,  they  are  glo- 
rious and  profitiible.  But  your  enterprise  will  neitlicr  acquire  you 
clury  from  above,  the  goods  of  fortune,  nor  reputation  among  men: 
for,  supposing  the  event  to  be  satisfactory,  you  will  be  no  gainer ;  if 
it  shcHud  be  otiierwisc.  your  situation  wdl  be  wretched  beyond  con- 
ception, and  it  can  all'ord  you  but  little  satisfaction,  under  the  con-, 
sciousness  of  such  a  misfortune,  to  think  that  it  is  unknown  to  others. 
For,  as  that  celebrated  poet  Luis  Tansilo  says,  in  his  'Tears  of 
St.  Peter,*— 

Shame,  grief,  remorse,  in  Peter's  breast  increase. 
Soon  M  the  bliudiing  mom  hia  crime  betrays ; 

When  most  unsoci).  then  most  himself  he  see% 
And  with  due  horror  all  his  soul  surveys. 

For  a  groat  spirit  needs  no  censuring  eyes  • 
To  wound  his  soul,  when  conscious  oj^a  fault ; 

But,  sclf-condemn'd,  and  e'eu  aeli-punish'd,  lies, 
Ajid  dreads  no  witneoi  like  upbraiding  Thoaglit. 

"Expect  not,  therefore,  by  concealment  to  banish  sorrow;  for, 
even  though  you  wee]j  not  ooeidy,  tears  of  blood  will  flow  from  your 
heart.  So  wept  that  simple  doctor,  who.  accorduig  to  the  poet,  would 
venture  to  make  a  trial  of  the  cup  whicn  the  more  prudent  Kinaldo 
wisely  declined  doing ;  and  although  this  be  a  poetical  fiction,  there 
is  a  concealed  moral  in  it  worthy  to  be  observed  and  followed.  But 
1  have  vet  something  more  to  say  upon  this  subjeet^  which,  I  hope, 
will  fiod^l^  oonvin«5  you  of  tlie  fdrily  of  your  project. 

"  Tell  me,  Anselmo,  if  you  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  super- 
latively fine  diamond,  the  value  of  which  was  acknowledired  by  jewel- 
lers,  who  all  unanimouslv  declared  that,  in  weight,  goodness^  and 
beauty,  it  was  eioellent  of  its  kind,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  insist 
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oa  this  diamond  being;  laid  on  an  anvil  to  try  by  the  hammer  whetiier 
it  were  realiv  so  hard  and  so  fine  as  it  was  pronounced  to  be  F  If  the 
stone  bear  trie  proof,  it  could  not  thereby  acqtiire  additional  value ; 
and,  should  it  break,  would  not  all  be  lost?  Yes,  certainly,  and  its 
owner  pass  for  a  fool !  Consider,  then,  friehd  Anseimo,  that  Camilla 
is  a  Dredoos  gem,  botli  in  yonr  own  estimation  and  m  that  of  the 
wond.  and  that  it  is  alisora  to  expose  her  to  danger,  since  though 
she  snould  remain  entire,  she  cannot  rise  in  value ;  and  should  she 
fail,  reflect  what  will  be  your  loss  as  well  as  your  8elf-rei)roaclies  for 
having  caused  both  her  ruin  and  your  own  !  There  is  no  jewel  in  the 
world  so  valuable  as  a  chaste  and  virtuous  woman.  The  honour  of 
women  consists  in  the  good  opinion  of  tlie  world  ;  and  since  that  of 
of  your  wife  is  eininently  good,  why  would  you  have  it  questioned  ? 
Woman,  my  friend,  is  an  imperfect  creature ;  and,  instead  of  laying 
stumbUng-blocka  in  her  way,  we  should  dev  the  path  before  her,  that 
she  ma^  readily  attain  that  Tirtne  which  is  essential  in  her.  Natu- 
ralists mform  us  that  the  ermine  is  a  little  creature  with  extremely 
white  fur,  and  that  when  the  hunters  are  in  pursuit  of  it,  they  spread 
with  mire  all  the  passes  leading  to  its  haunts,  to  which  thev  then  drive 
it,  knowing  that  ii  will  submit  to  ht  taken  rather  than  defile  itself. 
The  virtuous  and  modest  woman  is  an  ermine,  and  her  character 
whiter  than  snow  ;  ajui  in  order  to  preser^'e  it,  a  very  diflerent  method 
must  be  taken  from  that  which  is  used  with  the  ermine ;  she  must 
not  be  driven  into  mire^  that  is  the  foni  addresses  of  lovers;  sfaioe 
she  may  not  have  sumcient  virtue  and  strength  to  extrioate  her- 
self from  the  snare.  Instead  of  exposins^  her  to  such  danger,  you 
should  present  to  her  view  t  he  beauty  of  virtue  and  fair  fame.  The 
reputation  of  a  woman  im\  also  be  compared  to  a  mirror  of  crystal, 
tuning  and  bright,  but  liame  to  be  suUed  by  every  breath  that  comes 
near  it.  The  virtuous  woman  must  be  treated  hke  a  relic-  adore  1, 
but  not  handled  ;  she  should  be  guarded  and  prized,  like  a  tine  flower- 
garden,  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  which  the  owner  allows  others  to 
eiQoy  only  at  a  distance,  and  through  iron  rails.  I  wiU  also  repeat  to 
you  some  verses,  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  which  I  remember 
to  have  heard  in  a  modem  comedv.  A  prudent  old  man  advises  the 
father  of  a  young  niaid»'n  to  Iook  well  after  her,  and  lock  iier  up. 
Among  others,  he  gives  tiie  following  reasons : — 

If  woman 's  glass,  why  should  we  trv 

Whether  Sob  can  be  broke,  or  no  f 
Great  hasards  in  the  trial  lie, 

BaoaoM,  perohaaoe^  she  may  be  so. 

"Who  that  is  wi.so,  such  brittle  ware 

Would  careless  da..h  upon  the  Hour, 
Which  broken,  nuthing  can  repair. 

Nor  soldar  to  its  ftMiiirestoref 

In  thh  opinion  all  are  found. 

And  reason  vouches  what  I  say. 
Wherever  Daoalis  abound, 

Their  goldtti  ahowera  will  mako  their  way. 

"All  that  T  have  hitherto  said,  Anselmo,  relates  to  you.  It  Ls  now 
proper  1  should  say  something  e(»ucenuug  myself;  and  pardon  me  if 
1  am  prolix ;  lor  I  am  couipeiied  to  be  so,  iu  order  to  exii  icuic  ^  uu 
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from  the  labyrinth  into  which  you  have  strayed.  You  look  upon  me 

as  your  friend,  and  yet,  against  all  rules  of  friendship,  would  have  me 
forfeit  my  own  honour,  as  well  as  deprive  youof  yours.  That  miue  would 
be  lost  is  plain  ^  for  when  Camilla  heard  of  my  professions  of  love, 
she  wonld  certamly  regard  me  as  the  basest  of  men,  for  entertaining 
views  so  derogatory  to  mysetf  and  mv  friend.  And  that  your  honour 
would  suffer  is  cfiually  C(!rtain :  for  sne  would  naturally  think  that  I 
had  discovered  some  levity  in  ner,  which  encouraged  me  to  declare  a 
gvSttj  nassiqn.  and  would  consequently  reeard  hersidf  as  di^onoured ; 
and  in  ner  disnonour,  you,  as  her  husband,  must  participate.  For  the 
husband  of  an  adulteress,  though  not  accessor}',  nor  even  privy,  to  her 
trans{rressions,  is  nevertheless  universally  branded  by  an  opprobrious 
and  vilifyiua:  name,  and  regarded  with  contempt  rather  than  pity ; 
yet  if  you  wdl  listen  to  me  with  patience^  I  will  explain  to  you  wny  it 
IS  just  that  the  husband  should  suffer  tins  odium.  Wt-  are  informed 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  woman  was  formed  froui  the  rib  of  our 
first  parent  Adam,  and  thence  pronounced  to  be  one  iiesh.  At  the 
same  time,  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage  was  ordained,  with  ties 
that  death  alone  can  dissolve.  The  husband,  therefore,  being  of  the 
same  flesh  as  his  wife,  must  needs  be  aU'ected  by  w;hatever  affecis  her, 
as  the  head  feels  the  smart  of  the  ancle,  and  pain  in  any  one  of  (  he 
members  is  communicated  to  the  whole  body.  Thus,  however  guilt- 
less tiiie  man,  he  must  participate  in  the  woman's  dishonour,  and  her 
shame  is  his  disgrace.  Think  then.  Anselmo,  on  the  danger  to  which 
you  expose  vourself  in  seeking  to  disturb  the  repose  of  your  virtuous 
consort.  Consider  from  what  vain  and  impertinent  curiosity  you 
would  stir  up  the  passions  now  dormant  in  the  breast  of  your  chaste 
spouse.  Beflect  what  an  immense  risk  you  incur  for  a  trifling  grati- 
fication. But  if  all  I  have  said  be  not  sufficient  to  dissuade  you  from 
your  preposterous  design,  you  must  seek  another  instrument  to  effect 
your  disgrace  and  misery ;  for  I  am  resolved  not  to  act  tliis  part, 
though  I  should  lose  yonr  friendship,  which  is  the  greatest  loss  1  can 
oonoeiTe." 

Here  the  virtuous  and  discreet  Lothario  ceased  •  and  Anselmo  was 

Scrplexed  for  some  time  how  to  answer  him  ;  at  length  he  said,  "  I 
ave  listened  to  you,  my  friend,  with  intention;  and  your  arguments 
prove  the  sincerity  of  your  friendship,  as  well  as  your  good  sense.  I 
am  well  aware  that  in  adhering  tu  my  ])roject  and  rejecting  your 
counsel,  I  am  acting  unwisely  i  but  my  dear  Lothario,  you  must  look 
u  1)011  my  foUy  as  a  disease,  and  grant  it  some  indulgence— satisfy  me 
bv  just  making  an  attempt,  even  thon^  it  be  bat  a  cold  one.  upon 
GEmiilla,  who  surely  will  not  surrender  at  the  first  onset ;  and  \nth 
this  act  of  friendship  on  your  part  I  promise  to  rest  contented.  You 
will  thereby  restore  me  to  the  enjovmeiit  of  existence,  and  preserve 
my  honour,  which  would  otherwise  be  endangered  by  your  forcing  me 
to  apply  to  another  person ;  for  determined  1  still  am  to  make  this 
experiment.  Do  not  be  concerned  at  the  temporary  loss  of  Camilla's 
good  opinion;  for  after  lier  integrity  has  been  proved,  you  may  dis- 
close our  plot  to  her,  whereupon  she  will  immediately  restore  you  to 
flavoor.  I  entreat  you  then  not  to  decline  the  task,  smce  you  may  so 
easUy  gratify  me;  and  again  I  promise  to  be  satisfied  by  yonr  first 
essay. 

JLiothario  finding  Anselmo  determined  in  his  purpose,  and  being 
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Qnahle  to  suggest  any  other  dissuaaye  arguments,  affected  to  yield  to 

his  request,  lest  he  should  expose  his  lolly  to  some  other  person. 
Anselnio  embraced  him  with  great  tenderness  and  affection,  and 
thanked  him  as  much  lor  his  compliance  as  if  he  had  done  him  some 
great  favour.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  begin 
operations  the  very  next  day,  when  Auselmo  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  converse  alone  with  Camilla,  and  suupl.y  him  idso  with 
money  and  jewels  for  presents  to  her.  He  advised  him  to  serenade 
her,  and  wnte  yerses  in  her  praise,  and  if  he  thought  it  too  much 
trouble,  he  would  himself  compose  them  f9r  him.  Lothario  consented 
to  everythint?,  but  with  an  intention  very  different  from  what  liis  friend 
imagined.  This  arrangement  being  made,  they  returned  to  Auselmo's 
house,  where  they  ioiuid  Camilla  anxiously  wailing  the  return  of  her 
sponse,  who  that  day  was  later  than  usual.  Lothario  after  some 
time  retired  to  his  own  house,  leaving  his  friend  no  less  happy  than 
he  was  himself  perplexed  at  the  impertinent  business  in  which  he  had 
engaged.  However,  he  devised  a  plan  by  which  he  ought  deceive 
Anselmo  and  avoid  ffiving  offence  to  his  wife.  The  next  day  he  went 
to  dine  with  his  friend,  and  was  kindly  received  hy  CSamilla,  who 
indeed  always  treated  hun  with  much  cordiality,  on  account  of  the 
fnendship  her  husband  entertained  for  him.  Dinner  being  tinished, 
and  the  elotli  removed,  Anselnio  desired  Lothaiio  to  stay  with  Camilla 
while  he  went  upon  an  urgent  affair,  which  he  shoidd  despatch  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Camilla  entreated  him  not  to  go,  and  Lothario 
offered  to  accompany  him;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  impor- 
tuned Lothario  to  wait  for  him,  saying  he  wished  particularly  to  spethk 
with  him  on  his  return ;  at  the  same  time  he  desired  Camilla  to  enter- 
tain his  friend  during  his  absence,  for  which  he  made  a  very  plausible 
excuse. 

Ansehno  departed,  and  Camilla  and  Lothario  remanied  together, 
the  rest  of  the  t'anuly  beiiip:  cuga^jed  at  diiiuer.  Thus  Lothario  per- 
ceived that  he  had  entered  the  lists,  as  his  friend  desired,  with  an 
enemy  before  him  sufficiently  powerful  to  conquer,  by  her  beauty 
alone,  a  sciuadron  of  armed  cavaliers  :  think,  then,  wnether  Lothario 
had  not  cause  to  fear.  However,  the  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  lean 
his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  his  cneek  on  his  hand;  and 
begging  Camilla  to  pardon  his  ill-manners,  he  said  he  was  inolin^  for 
a  little  repose.  Camilla  answered  that  he  would  be  more  at  ease  on 
the  couch  than  in  the  chair,  and  therefore  begged  that  he  would  lie 
down  upon  it,  Lothario  declined  the  offer,  and  remained  sleeping  hi 
his  (  \va\t  until  Anselnio  returned,  who,  finding  Camilla  retired  to  ner 
cliamber,  and  Lothario  asleep,  concluded,  as -his  absence  had  been 
long,  that  there  had  been  time  enough  for  tliem  both  to  talk  and  to 
sleep  ^  and  he  thought  Lothario  would  never  awake,  so  great  was  his 
impatience  to  learn  his  success.  Lothario  at  len^h  awaking,  they 
walked  out  together,  when  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Anselmo,  he 
said  :  "That  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  open  too  far  the  first  tnne, 
and  therefore  all  that  he  had  clont^  was  to  tell  her  slie  was  very 
handsome,  and  that  the  whole  cily  talked  of  her  wit  and  beauty;  and 
this  he  tliought  a  good  introduction,  as  be  should  thus  insinuate  him- 
self into  her  goodwill,  and  dispose  her  to  listen  to  him  the  next  time 
with  oleasure :  employing  the  same  artifice  as  the  devil,  who.  when  he 
woula  entrap  a  cautious  person,  assumes  an  angel  form  till  ne  carries 
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his  point,  when  the  cloven  foot  appears."  Anselmo  was  extremely 
well  satisfied,  and  said  he  would  j?ive  him  the  samo  opportunity  every 
day,  without  leaving  home,  for  that  he  could  Hud  some  employment 
to  account  for  his  withdrawina:  himself. 

Many  days  now  passed,  ana  Lothario  stfll  preserving  his  respect  to 
Camilla,  assured  Aiiselmo  that  he  had  assailed  her,  but  thiit  she  never 
betra\  ed  the  least  symptom  of  weakness,  nor  ^ve  him  a  shadow  of 
hope on  the  contrary,  that  she  threatened  to  infonn  her  hnsbaod  if 
he  did  not  relinquisli  his  base  design.  "So  far,  all  ia  well,"  said 
Anselmo,  "hitherto  Camilla  has  resisted  words  ;  we  must  now  attack 
her  another  way.  To-morrow  1  will  p-ivc  you  two  thousand  crowns  in 
gold  10  present  to  her,  and  as  many  more  to  purcliiise  iewelsj^  by  way 
of  Inre,  for  women  are  pleased  with  finery ;  and  if  she  resists  this 
temptation,  I  will  be  satisfied,  and  give  Jou  no  farther  trouble." 


tiie  fowr  thonaand  crowns,  and  with  them  four  thonaand  perplexities 
as  to  the  new  lies  be  must  mvent  •  he  resolyed,  howerer,  to  tell  him 

that  Camilla  was  quite  as  inflexible  to  presents  and  promises  as  to 
words,  so  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  farther,  smce  it  was  all 
time  lost. 

Unfortnnately,  however,  Anselmo  was  seized  with  an  inolinatioii 
one  day,  after  leaving  Lothario  and  his  wife  alone  as  nsual^  to  listen 
at  the  door,  and  peep  through  tlie  kevliole,  when,  after  waitm^  above 
half  an  hour,  he  heard  mA.  a  sinde  word  pass  between  them— in  truth, 
if  he  had  waited  all  day  it  wooul  hare  been  to  no  purpose.  He  now 
concluded  that  his  friend  had  deceived  him;  but  to  ascertain  it  he 
called  him  aside,  and  inquired  how  matters  were  going  on,  Lothario 
said  in  reply  that  he  could  not  persevere  any  longer,  for  that  she 
rebuked  him  so  sharply,  he  could  not  presume  to  open  his  lips  to  her 
wun  upon  the  subject.  "  Ah !  Lothario,  Lothario !"  cried  Anselmo, 

is  this  your  return  for  my  confidence  ?  Is  it  thus  you  fulfil  your 
engagements  to  nie?  I  have  been  watching  you  a  long  time  at  the 
door,  and  hud  that  you  have  not  spoken  a  word  to  Camilla ;  from 
wbicii  I  must  infer  that  you  have  never  yet  spoken  to  ber.  If  so,  why 
ia  it  yon  deoeiye  me  ?  and  prevent  me  from  applyuog  to  others  who 
would  sratify  my  desire?  Anselmo  said  no  more;  Lothario  was 
abashed  and  confounded  ;  and,  thinkinar  his  honour  touched,  by  being 
detected  in  a  lie,  swore  to  Anselmo  that  from  that  moment  he  engaged 
to  satisfv  him,  and  would  deoeiye  him  no  moye,  as  be  should  nnd  if 
he  had  tne  curiosity  to  watch  him :  he  might,  however,  save  himself 
the  trouble,  for  he  was  determined  to  make  such  exertions  for  his 
satisfaction,  that  there  should  be  no  room  left  for  suspicion.  Anselmo 
believed  bim ;  and,  to  give  bim  an  opportunity,  less  liable  to  interrupt 
tion^  he  resolved  to  absent  himself  from  home  for  eight  days,  and  to  visit 
a  friend  who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  village,  from  whom  lie  mana-ired 
to  get  a  pressing  invitation  in  order  to  account  for  his  departure  to 
Camilla,  liash,  foolish  Anselmo!  what  art  thou  doing?  Plotting 
thine  own  dishonour,  contriving  thuie  own  ruin !  Thou  art  in  tna- 
qml  possession  of  a  virtuous  wife ;  the  sole  object  of  her  affections, 
and  under  heaven  her  only  guide !  Thus  blessed  by  the  treasures  oi 
honour,  beauty,  and  virtue,  why  do  you  madly  endanger  them? 
Consider  thai  m  who  seeka  after  what  is  impossible,  ought  in  justice 
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to  be  denied  wliat  is  possible ;  aa  a  certain  poet  baa  better  cxpieaaed 
it  in  these  verbes : — 

In  death  alone  I  life  would  find 

And  health  iu  racking  pain  : 
Fair  honour  in  a  traitors  mind, 

Or  freedom  in  a  ohain. 

But  since  I  ask  what  ne'er  oaa  he. 

The  Fates,  alas  !  deciile, 
Vv'hat  they  would  else  have  granted  mo. 

Shall  erar  be  denied. 

Ansclmo,  on  leaviufr  home,  told  Camilla  that  Lothario  would  take 
charge  of  the  house  during  bis  absence,  and  he  desired  she  would 
treat  him  as  his  own  person.  The  discreet  and  Yirtnons  wife  did  not 
approTe  this  arrangement,  and  represented  to  him  tiie  impropriety  of 
another  man  takin?  his  piacn  at  table  when  he  was  absent;  and  she 
assured  him  that,  if  he  would  intrust  the  charore  of  the  household  to 
her,  he  would  liuJ  her  fully  CDmpetent  to  the  charge.  Anselmo,  how- 
ever, stiJl  persisted  in  his  orders,  and  Camilla  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  them,  tfioui^h  with  great  reluctance. 

Tlie  day  after  Anselmo's  departure,  Lothario  went  to  his  housp, 
where  he  met  with  a  kind  but  modest  reception  &om  Caniilla,  who,  to 
avoid  bemg  left  alone  with  lum,  was  oonslsntlj  attended  by  her  ser- 
vants, especially  a  female  one.  named  Leonela,  to  whoiti  she  had  been 
att^icued  from  hnr  infancy.  Three  days  passed,  and  Lothario  had  not 
begun  his  enterprise,  thou.i?h  he  was  not  witliout  opuortuuities, 
during  the  necessary  absence  of  the  servants  at  their  dinner-time. 
Xieonela,  indeed^  was  desired  by  her  mistress  to  dme  firat,  so  thitt  she 
might  never  quit  her  side ;  but  she  had  her  own  engasements,  and 
often  left  them  alone,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  her  mistress. 
However,  the  modest  demeanour  of  Camilla  and  the  propriety  of  her 
conduct  restrained  Lothario's  tongue ;  hut  the  influence  of  her  virtue 
in  imposing  this  silence  proved  bnt  the  more  dangerous :  for  if  bis 
teniae  was  at  rest  his  thoughts  were  in  motion,  and  he  haa  leisure  to 
contemplate  all  the  perfections  of  her  mind  and  person,  which  could 
not  have  failed  to  move  even  a  heart  of  marble.  This  silent  but  dan- 
gerous ocmtemplation  graduallv  undermined  his  fideOit^r  to  Ansehno ; 
yet  a  thousana  times  he  thought  of  retiring  from  the  city,  and  absent- 
mg  himself  f9r  ever  both  from  Camilla  and  his  friend  ;  but  the  plea- 
sure he  experienced  in  her  presence  stili  detained  liim.  Many  were 
the  internal  struggles  he  had,  to  resist  the  delight  he  felt  in  gazing  on 
her ;  and  still,  wlieu  alone,  he  reproadied  himself  for  being  so  false  a 
friend  and  so  bad  a  Chnstiau  •  yet,  on  considering  the  conduct  of 
Anselrao,  whose  folly  he  thouglit  exceeded  his  own  perfidy,  he  only 
tiished  he  could  stauti  as  excusable  before  God  as  before  men.  In 
fine,  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  Camilla,  together  with  the  opportn- 
nity  which  the  inconsiderate  husband  had  forced  upon  him,  quite 
overcame  Lothario's  integrity  ;  and  after  maintaining  a  hard  conflict 
with  hb  passion  during  three  days,  he  became  regardless  of  every- 
thing but  its  gratification.  At  their  next  meeting,  therefore,  he  began 
to  address  Camilla  with  so  much  wamth  of  expression,  thst  she  was 
tstonished,  and  without  makisg  any  reply  rote  from  nor  leal^  and 
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retired  to  her  chamber.  But  her  friddity  did  not  discnurage  her 
lover,  for  hope  is  ever  bom  with  love ;  neoiily  grew  more  aident.  In 
the  mean  time,  Camilla,  thinking  it  improper  to  give  him  another 
opportunity  of  addressing  her,  despatched  a  messenger  the  same  night 
to  Anaelmo  with  the  following  letter : — 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
/«  wkidi  it  wnimutd  *'  Tk4  JTowd  ^  ike  Curioui  ImptrtimmU," 

"  CAMUJtk  TO  AM8BLH0. 

**  Castles  should  not  be  lefit  without  povemors,  nor  armirs  without 

fenerals  ;  but  it  is  worse  for  a  youn?  wife  to  be  left  without  her  lius- 
and.  1  find  it  so  inipossil)le  to  endure  your  absence  any  longer,  that 
if  you  do  not  return  immediatelv  1  must  retreat  to  my  father's  house, 
though  I  leave  yonrs  nngoardea :  for  he  whom  yon  left  as  a  protector 
18, 1  believe,  more  intent  upon  his  own  pleasure  than  your  mterests. 
You  are  prudent,  so  I  need  say  no  more/' 

Ansebno  received  this  letter,  and  understood  by  it  that  Lothario 
had  begun  the  attack,  and  that  Camilla  must  have  received  it  accord- 
ing to  Lis  wish.  Ovenoyed  at  this  good  news,  he  sent  Camilla  a  ver- 
bal messtige,  desiring  her  not  to  remove  irom  her  house  upon  any 
account,  for  he  would  return  very  speedily.  Camilla  was  surprised 
at  this  answer,  which  only  inci  eased  ner  pioplexity ;  for  now  she  was 
equally  afraid  to  remain  in  her  own  house,  and  to  n^tirc  to  that  of  her 
parents ;  since  by  staying  her  virtue  was  endangered,  and  by  depart- 
mgahe  would  act  contrary  to  her  husbaud's  positive  commands.  Uer 
final  deterndnation  raroved  the  worst,  which  was  to  stay  and  not  shun 
Lothario,  lest  it  might  excite  the  observation  of  tlie  servant,s ;  and  she 
now  regretted  having  written  to  licr  husband,  lest  he  sliould  suspect 
that  some  impropriety  in  her  conduct  had  encouraged  Lothario  to 
treat  her  with  disrespect.  But  conscious  of  her  own  integrity,  she 
trusted  in  God  and  her  own  virtue  ]  resolving  by  her  silence  to  dis- 
courage Tjotliario,  without  eonnnunicating  any  more  on  the  subject  to 
her  husband,  lest  it  should  involve  him  in  a  quarrel.  She  even  l)egan 
to  consider  how  she  might  excuse  Lothano  to  Auselmo  when  he 
shoold  inauire  into  the  meaning  of  her  letter. 

With  uiis  determination,  more  honourable  than  prudent,  the  next 
day  she  quietly  heard  wluit  Lothario  had  to  say ;  ana  he  pleaded  with 
so  much  energy,  that  the  firmness  of  Camilla  began  to  waver,  and  her 
virtue  could  hardly  prevent  her  eyes  from  showing  some  iudieatioiis 
of  amorous  compassion.  This  was  not  lost  upon  him.  and  it  only 
tended  to  inere;use  the  ardour  of  his  passion.  He  resolved  to  press 
the  sie^e,  while  time  and  opportunity  served ;  and  he  employed 
against  her  the  powerful  engiue  of  flattery ;  thus  assailing  her  in  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  womanT-her  vanify.  In  fact,  he  undermined 
the  fortress  of  her  virtue,  and  directed  against  it  so  irresistible  a  force 
that  had  she  been  made  of  brass  she  must  have  fidlm.  He  wept. 
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entreated,  flattered,  and  solicited,  with  t>uch  vehemence  of  passion, 
that  he  graduallv  overcame  her  reserve,  and  finally  obtained  a  triumpii. 
She  surrendered— jres,  even  Camilla  surrendered !  I^  o  wonder,  when 
Lothario's  friendslup  ooold  not  stand  its  ^nnd !  A  clear  proof  that 
the  passion  of  lore  is  to  be  conquered  bv  flight  alone ;  that  it  iqyain  to 
contend  with  a  power  which,  though  human,  requires  more  than 
human  strength  to  subdue  it. 

Lconela  alone  was  privy  to  her  lad>  'i>  IVailty,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  have  concealed  it  from  her.  Lothario  never  told  Camilla  of  her 
husband's  projcet,  and  of  his  having  purposely  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  her,  lest  she  should  doubt  his  sincerity,  or  set  less 
value  on  his  passion. 

After  some  davs,  Anselmo  returned,  little  thinking  he  had  lost  a 
treasure  which,  though  least  gutfded,  he  most  valued.  He  repaired 
instantly  to  Lotliario,  and  embracing  him,  inquired  for  the  news  which 
was  to  decide  iiis  fate.  "The  news  I  nave  for  you,  0  friend 
Auselmo,"  said  Lothario,  "is  that  you  have  a  wife  worthy  to  be  the 
model  and  crown  of  all  good  women.  My  words  were  tluown  to  the 
wind ;  my  offers  liave  been  despised,  my  presents  refused,  and  the 
tears  I  feigiied  treated  with  ridicule.  In  short,  as  Camilla  is  the  sum 
of  all  beauty,  so  is  she  of  goodness,  modesty,  aud  every  virtue  which 
can  make  a  woman  praiseworthy  and  happy.  Therefore,  friend,  take 
back  your  money  ^  here  it  is :  I  had  no  occasion  to  use  it ;  for 
Camilla's  integrity  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  anything  so  base.  Be  satis- 
fied, Anselmo,  and  since  you  have  safely  i)assed  the  pnU  of  suspicion, 
do  not  hazard  fresh  trials  on  the  dangerous  occan^  but  rest  securely  in 
harbour  until  you  are  reauired  to  pay  that  tribute  from  which  no 
human  being  is  exempted. 

Anselmo  was  entirely  satisfied  with  Lothario's  report,  to  which  he 
gave  as  mucii  credit  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  an  oracle.  Never- 
uidess,  he  desired  him  not  entirely  to  giro  up  the  pursuit,  were  it 
only  out  of  curiosity  and  amusement ;  though  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  ])ly  her  so  closely  as  before  :  all  that  he  now  desired  of  him 
was  to  write  verses  in  her  praise,  under  the  name  of  Chloris  ;  and  lie 
would  give  Camilla  to  understand  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  ladv,  to 
whom  he  had  given  that  name,  that  he  might  celebrate  her  wiwont 
offending  her  modestv  J  he  even  engaged  to  write  the  verses  himself, 
if  Lothario  was  unwilhng  to  take  that  trouble.  "  There  will  be  no 
need  of  that."  said  Lothario :  "for  the  Muses  are  not  so  unpropitious 
to  me  but  tliat  now  and  then  they  make  me  a  yisit.  Tell  Camilla  of 
my  counterfeit  passion,  and  leave  the  verses  to  me ;  which,  if  not  so 
pood  as  the  subject  deserves,  shall  at  least  be  the  best  I  can  make." 
This  agreement  being  concluded  between  the  curious  husband  and  the 
treacherous  friend,  the  former  returned  home  aud  inquired  of  Camilla, 
as  she  had  ezped«d,  the  occasion  of  her  writing  the  letter  which  she 
sent  him.  Camilla  answered  that  she  then  fancied  Lothario  treated 
her  with  rather  more  freedom  than  when  he  was  at  home :  but  that 
she  now  believed  it  to  have  been  merely  imaginary  on  her  part ;  for, 
indeed,  of  late  he  bad  avoided  seeing  and  bein^  alone  with  her. 
Ansehno  rephcd  that  she  might  dismiss  all  suspicion;  for,  to  his 
knowledge,  Lothario  was  in  love  with  a  young  ladv  of  condition  in 
the  city,  whom  he  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Chloris;  and,  even 
were  it  not  so.  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  considering  Lothario's  virtue 
and  the  gnd  friendship  that  subsisted  between  them.  Had  not 
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CMiTiilla  bern  advertised  by  Lothario  that  this  story  of  Lis  love  for 
Chluris  wim  all  a  fiction,  which  he  had  invented  merely  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  praises  of  herself,  she  would  donbdeM 
have  been  seized  with  a  fit  ot  jealousy^  but  Mviog  been  thus  pre- 
pared, she  felt  no  uneasiness  on  the  sumect. 

The  iiext  day,  as  they  were  at  table  together,  Anselmo  desired 
Lothario  to  recite  some  of  the  Terses  lie  had  conposed  on  his  beloT^ 
Chloris ;  for,  ainoe  she  was  unknown  to  Camilla,  ne  need  not  scruple 
to  repeat  them. 

"Even  were  she  not  unknovMi,"  answered  Lothario,  "I  would  not 
jouceal  the  praiscb  which  aie  her  due ;  for  when  a  lover  complains  of 
lis  mistr(^,  while  he  extols  her  perfections,  he  casts  no  reproach  upon 
icr  jiood  name.   I  will,  therefore,  without  scruple  read  to  vou  this 
k>imet»  which  I  composed  yesterday,  on  the  ingratitude  of  Chioria ; — 

SONNET. 

**  In  the  dead  silence  of  the  peaceful  night, 

When  otlar-s*  cares  are  nushM  in  soft  ropose. 

The  sad  account  of  my  neglected  woes 
To  conscious  hearen  and  Cbloris  I  recite. 
And  wlicn  the  sun,  with  his  rotuniin<r  li;;ht, 

Forth  &om  the  east  his  radiant  ioumey  goes, 

With  aooents  midb  as  sorrow  only  knoim 
My  griefe  U)  tell  is  all  my  poor  delight. 
And  when  brii/ht  Plircbus  from  his  starry  throns 

Bends  rays  direct  upon  the  parched  soil, 
8U11  in  the  mournful  tale  I  patwmre ; 

Retumin}:^  ni|,dit  renews  my  .sorrow's  toil ; 
And  tho'  hx>m  mom  to  night  i  weep  and  moan. 
Nor  heaven  nor  Chloria  my  oomplamings  hear." 

Cnmilla  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  sonnet,  and  Anselmo  wns 
lavish  in  his  commendation,  declaring  that  the  lady  was  too  cruel  not 
to  reward  so  mnch  truth.  "  What  then !"  replied  OamiUa.  "are  we 
t  ( )  take  all  that  the  enamoured  poets  tell  us  for  truth  ?  "  "  \Vhatcver 
they  may  say  as  pofts,"  answered  Lothario,  "certainly  as  lovers  they 
speak  tlie  truth,  and  express  still  less  than  they  feel."  "Undoubt- 
edly," said  Anselmo ;  who  was  ready  to  confinn  all  Lothario  said,  to 
advance  his  credit  with  Camilla;  but  this  complacency  in  her  husband 
she  did  not  observe,  being  engrossed  by  her  passion  for  Lothario. 
And,  taking  pleasure  in  hearing  his  verses  (especially  as  she  was  con- 
scious of  being  herself  the  Ciiloris  to  whom  they  were  addressed),  she 
requested  him.  if  he  conld  recollect  any  others  to  repeat  them.  "  I 
do  recollect  another/'  replied  Lothario,  "  but  I  fear  it  is  even  worse 
than  the  one  you  hare  just  heard;  however,  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
self:— 

SONNET. 

**  Believe  mc,  n^•Tnph,  T  feel  th'  impending  blow, 

And  glory  in  tbo  near  approach  of  death ; 

Por^  when  thou  see'st  my  oont  dtroid  of  tacMth, 
Mv  constancy  and  tmth  thou  sm^  wilt  know. 
Welcome  to  nio  (Oblivion's  sha<le  r>b<^cure  ! 

Welcome  the  loss  of  fortuiiu,  lite  iuid  fame  ! 

But  thy  loved  featorw,  and  thy  honour'd  name^ 
Doep  graven  on  my  betrt^  shall  still  eodore. 


"thb  cvBKyos  ixn&TUfBirT." 
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"  And  these,  as  sacred  tcUm,  will  I  k«ep 

Till  that  sad  moment  when  to  endless  night 
My  iong-tormeuted  soul  shall  take  her  fl^ht. 
AIm  for  mm  who  on  the  darken'd  deep 
Floats  itlly,  8^>ort  ol  the  tempestuous  tide, 
No  port  to  ahidd  him,  and  no  star  to  guide  1 " 

Anselmo  commended  this  second  sonnet  as  much  as  he  had  done  the 
first :  wad  tinis  he  went  on  kbounnfir  to  seoare  his  own  shame  and 
adding  fresh  links  to  the  duun  of  hLs  infamy  :  and  the  more  the  lover 
triumphed,  the  more  he  assured  the  liusband  of  his  inibh^niished 
honour.  Thus  the  lower  Camilla  sunk  into  the  abyss  of  iiifauiy,  tlie 
higher  she  rose  in  her  husband's  opinion  towaids  tiie  pinnacle  of  vir- 
tue Mid  honour. 

One  day  when  Camilla  was  alone  with  her  maid  she  said  to  her,  "  T 
am  ashamed,  Leonela,  to  think  how  little  value  I  placed  upon  myself 
in  allowinjg  Lothario  so  soon  to  gain  the  entire  possession  oi  my 
heart:  I  war  he  will  look  upon  my  easy  surrender  as  the  dfeot  of 
levitj,  withoat  reflectins;  on  his  own  resistless  power.'*  "Dear 
madam,"  answered  Leonela,  "let  not  this  trouble  you,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  it :  a  gift,  if  it  be  worth  anythin:^,  \h  not  worse  for  beinj? 
soon  given :  and  therefore  they  say  he  who  gives  q^iiickly  gives  twice." 
'*  Bat  they  say  also/'  returned  GtiDiUa,  "  tmit  which  is  hffhtly  gained 
is  little  valued."  *"J'!iis  docs  not  afTcct  your  case,  answered 
Leonela ;  *'  for  love,  as  1  have  hcanl  say,  sometimes  flics  and  some- 
times walks — runs  with  one  person,  and  goes  leisurely  with  another : 
some  he  and  some  he  bttrns ;  some  he  wounds,  and  others  he 
kills :  in  one  and  the  same  instant  be  larma  and  accomplishes  his  pro- 
jects.  He  often  in  the  morning  lavs  siepe  to  a  fort  i  ess  which  in  the 
eveiiincr  surrenders  to  him— for  no  force  is  able  to  rcbist  him.  What 
then  ure  you  afraid  of,  if  this  was  the  case  with  Lothario  ?  My  mas- 
ter's absence  was  instrumental  to  love's  snooess,  and  no  time  was  to 
be 'lost,  for  love  has  no  better  minister  than  opportunity.  Tins  I  am 
well  acquainted  with,  from  experience  rather  tium  hearsay;  and  one 
day  or  other^adam,  I  may  let  you  see  that  I  also  am  a  girl  of  llesji 
and  Mood.  perid&B^  madam,  you  did  not  yidkl  before  you  had  seen, 
in  his  eyes,  in  his  sighs,  in  nis  expiessions,  in  his  promises  and  his 
presents,  the  whole  so\i\  of  Lothario,  and  how  worthy  he  was  of  your 
Jove :  then  let  not  llicse  scruples  and  niceties  disturb  you,  but  be 
assured  Lothario  esteems  you  no  less  than  you  do  him :  and  rest 
satisfied  that,  since  vou  have  fiJlen  into  the  snare  of  love,  it  is  with  a 
person  of  worth  ana  character,  and  one  who  possesses  not  only  the 
four  SS.*  which,  they  say,  all  tnie  lovers  onijht  to  have,  but  the  whole 
^habet.  Do  but  hear  me,  and  you  shall  see  how  I  have  it  by  heart. 
&  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  amiaUe,  honntiful,  ocmstant,  daring, 
enamoured,  faithfol,  gallant,  honourable,  illustrious,  kind,  loyal,  mild, 
noble,  obli;;ing,  prudent,  niiif*^  rich,  and  the  SS.  as  thev  say  :  lastly, 
true,  vahant,  and  wise :  tne  X  suits  him  not,  because  it  is  a  harsh 
etter ;  the  Y,  he  is  young ;  the  Z,  zealous  of  your  honour." 

OaasiBa  smiled  at  this  idphabet  of  her  maid,  whom  she  found  to  be 
more  conversant  in  love-matters  than  she  had  hillurto  owned;  and 
ndeed      now  oonfesaed  to  her  that  she  had  an  afiair  with  a  youns 

*  Sabio,  solO;  solicito  y  eecrrto* 
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ffentleman  of  the  same  city.  At  this  Camilla  was  much  disturbed, 
learinj^  lest  from  that  quarter  her  own  honour  might  be  in  danger ; 
she  therefore  inquired  whether  her  amour  had  gone  fiarther  than. 
words.  Lecmela,  the  utmost  assnrance,  owned  that  it  had ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  slips  of  the  mistress  take  all  shame  from  the 
maid,  who,  when  her  mistress  makes  a  false  step,  thinks  nothinc:  of 
downright  hakiu£^,  and  takes  no  trouble  to  conceal  it.  Camilla  could 
only  entreat  Leonela  to  say  nothing  of  her  affair  to  her  lover,  and  to 
manage  her  own  concerns  with  such  secrecj  that  it  might  not  come 
to  t  he  knowledge  of  Anselmo  or  of  Lothano.  Leonela  promised  to 
be  careful ;  nevertheless,  Camilla's  fears  were  verified,  for  tho  shame- 
less girl,  when  she  found  that  her  mistress's  conduct  was  not  what  it 
had  Been,  made  bold  to  introdnce  «nd  conoeal  her  lover  in  the  house, 
presuming  that  her  lady  would  not  dare  to  complain  if  she  should 
discover  it.  For  this  inconvenience,  among  others,  attends  the  mis- 
conduct of  mistresses:  they  become  slaves  to  their  own  sen'ants, 
whose  dishonesty  and  lewdness  they  ai*e  compelled  to  conceal.  Thus 
it  was  with  Camilla ;  for  though  she  frequently  saw  that  Leondbt 
entertained  her  gallant  in  the  house^  so  far  from  dariu":  to  chide  her, 
she  gave  her  opportunities  of  seeretmg  him,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
prevent  him^  from  being  seen  by  her  husband.^  Yet,  notwithstanding 
ner  preeantions,  Lothario  once  disoorered  him  retreating  from  the 
house  at  break  of  day.  At  first  he  thought  it  must  be  some  vision  of 
his  fancy;  but  when  he  saw  him  steal  off,  muflling  himself  up,  and 
endeavouring  to  conceal  himself,  suspicions  succeeded  which  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  them  all  had  it  not  been  averted  by  Camilla. 
It  never  oooorred  to  Lothario  that  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  coming 
out  of  Anselmo's  house  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour  might  have  gone 
hither  iipon  Leonela's  account  •  he  did  not  even  remeiimer  that  there 
was  such  a  person  in  the  worla ;  but  he  thought  that  Camilla,  as  she 
had  been  easy  and  complying  to  him,  was  not  less  so  to  another ;  for 
a  woman  always  loses,  with  her  virtue,  the  confidence  even  of  the  man 
to  whose  entreaties  and  solicitations  she  surrendered  her  honour-  and 
he  is  ready  to  believe,  upon  the  slightest  grounds,  that  she  yields  to 
others  even  with  greater  facility. 

•  All  Lothario's  good  sense  and  prudence  seemed  to  have  failed  him 

upon  this  occasion;  for,  without  a  moment's  rational  reflection, 
blinded  with  jealous  rage,  and  furious  to  be  revenged  on  Camilla,  who 
had  offended  him  in  nothing,  he  hastened  to  Ansehno.  "  Aly  friend," 
he  sai^  "I  can  no  longer  forbear  communicating  to  you  what  for 
some  diays  past  I  have  been  struggling  to  conceal.  Your  wife, 
Anselmo,  submits  to  my  will  and  plciisure.  One  of  my  motives  for 
delaying  to  tell  you  was  my  uncertainty  whether  s'le  was  reallv 
culpable,  or  only  meant  to  try  whether  the  love  I  professed  was  with 
your  connivance,  or  in  earnest ;  in  which  case  she  would  have  informed 
you  of  my  attempts  upon  her :  but  finding  she  has  been  silent  to  you 
on  the  subject,  1  must  concluae  that  she  is  serious  in  her  promises  to 
grant  me  an  interview  in  the  wardrobe  the  next  time  you  arc  absent 
from  home.  However,  as  the  fault  is  committed  only  m  thought,  do 
not  rashly  seek  to  revenge  yourself,  for  before  the  appointed  tune 
CamilLi  may  change  her  mind  and  repent.  If  you  will  follow  ray 
advice,  you  shall  have  an  ojjportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  mistaken ;  and  you  can  then  act  as  you 
may  think  proper.  Let  yonr  wife  imagine  that  you  have  Idt  hmne 
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for  some  dftys,  and  oooMal  yoarself  behind  the  tapwinr  in  the  ward- 
robi^  where  you  may  be  convinced  by  your  own  eyes  of  Camilla's  real 
sentiments,  and  if  they  are  evil  you  may  then  'secretly  and  quietly 
avenge  Your  wrongs." 

Anaeuno  was  struck  aghast  at  Lothario's  mtelli^nce^  for  already 
he  looked  npon  her  victory  as  complete,  and  bepn  to  en^oy  tiie  priory 
of  her  triumph.  For  some  time  he  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed 
motionless  on  tlie  ground ;  at  length  he  said,  "  Lothario,  you  have 
acted  the  friendly  part  I  required  of  you ;  I  will  now  be  guided  by 
your  adTiee  in  everything— do  what  you  will,  onlj  be  cautious  to 
preserve  secrecy."  Lothario  satisfied  him  by  his  promisrs;  but 
scarcely  had  lie  quitted  hiin  when  he  bejran  to  be  sensible  of  the  folly 
of  his  conduct,  and  to  regret  that  he  had  taken  so  cruel  and  uumanly 
.  a  way  to  rerenge  himsen  on  Camilla.  He  eoned  his  senselesa  im- 
petuosity, and  felt  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  aot  in  such  a  dilemma. 
Finally  he  resolved  to  confess  all  to  Camilla ;  and  on  the  same  dav 
contrived  to  see  her  alone.  "  Ah.  my  dear  Lothario,"  she  exclaimecf, 
immediately  on  his  entrance ;  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with  anxiety ;  for 
Leonela's  impudence  is  now  carried  to  snoh  a  hdght  that,  she  enter- 
tains her  galhint  every  night  in  the  hnusr,  and  he  stays  with  her  until 
daylight,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  my  reput;ifion,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  suspicions  of  those  who  may  chance  to  see  him  leave  the  house 
at  SDflli  nnseasonable  hours ;  and  what  grieves  me  is  this,  that  I  can- 
not chastise,  nor  even  reprimand  her,  for  though  I  am  alumed  at  her 
conduct,  I  am  compelled  to  bear  it  in  silence^  as  ahe  is  in  our 
confidence/* 

Lothario  at  first  suspected  that  this  was  all  artifice  in  Camilla  to 
deceive  him,  in  case  he  had  seen  the  man  going  out  of  the  house :  but 
he  was  soon  convinced  of  her  sincerity,  and  felt  {isliamed  ana  full 
of  remorse  at  his  unjust  suspicions.  However,  he  endeavoured  to 
tranquiilise  Camilla^  and  oromised  to  curb  Leonela's  insolence.  He 
then  oonfesaed  to  ner  tne  furious  fit  of  jealousy  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  what  had  passed  between  Anselmo  and  himself 
while  he  was  under  its  influence.  He  entreated  her  to  pardon  his 
madness,  and  to  devise  some  means  of  averting  the  mischief  in  which 
his  rashness  had  involved  them  both.  Camilla  was  surprised  on 
hearing  Lothario's  confession,  and  expressed  no  little  resentment 
towards  him  for  having  harboured  such  unworthy  suspicions  of  her, 
as  well  as  for  the  ra^h  and  inconsiderate  step  he  had  toKcn.  But  she 
instantly  thought  oi  an  expedient  to  repair  the  state  of  their  affairs, 
which  at  present  seemed  so  desperate ;  for  women  have  naturally  a 
ready  invention,  either  for  good  or  evil,  though  they  are  not  equally 
successful  in  their  premeditated  schemes.  She  desired  Lothario  to 
introduce  her  husband  to  tlie  appointed  i)lace  of  concealment  the 
following  day,  in  pursuance  of  a  nlan  by  which  she  i)ro|>osed  to  facili- 
tate their  ^ture  intercourse ;  ana,  without  letting  him  into  the  whole 
of  her  design,  she  only  desired  him,  after  Anselmo  was  posted,  to  be 
ready  at  Leonela's  call,  and  to  answer  whatever  she  should  sav  to  him, 
iust  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  unconscious  that  Anselmo  was 
listening.  Lothario  pressed  her  to  expUin  to  him  her  whole  design, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  prepared.  "  No  other  preparation  is 
necesf  ary,"  renlied  Camilla;  "you  have  only  to  give  me  direct  answers." 
She  was  unwilling  to  impart  to  him  the  whole  design,  lest  he  should 
find  objections  to  it. 
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Lothario  thpn  left  her ;  and  the  next  day  Ansclmo,  nndcr  pretence 
of  going  to  his  friend's  villa,  went  from  home,  but  immediately 
leturned  to  liis  hiding-place,  where  he  remained  in  a  state  of  violent 
pcntarbation,  as  may  readily  be  ima^ned,  nnce  he  thought  himielf  Oh 
the  point  of  witnessing  his  own  dishonour  and  losing  that  treasure 
whicli  he  had  fancied  he  possesvsed  in  his  beloved  Camilla.  The 
mistress  and  maid  having  ascertained  that  Anselnio  was  behind  the 
hangings,  entered  the  wardrobe  together,  when  Camilli,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  said,  '*  Ah,  my  Leonela,  would  it  not  be  better  you  should 
pluns^c  Anselmo's  sword  into  this  infamous  bosom  ?  But  no  ! — why 
should  I  alone  he  punished  for  another's  fault  ?  I  will  first  know 
what  the  insolent  Lothario  saw  in  me  to  eneourage  him  to  make  so 
viUed  an  attempt  against  my  honour  and  that  of  his  friend.  Go 
to  the  window,  Leonela,  and  call  him  ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  is 
waiting  in  the  street,  in  expectation  of  succeeding  in  his  atrocious 
design — but  my  purpose  shall  sooner  be  executed."  "Ah,  dear 
nadam !"  cried  the  artfol  Leon^  "what  do  70a  mean  to  do  with 
that  dagger?  Is  it  to  be  used  agidnst  yonrseif  or  Lothario P  In 
either  case  both  your  reputation  ana  mine  will  suffer.  Bear  the  insnilt 
he  has  otl'ered  yon.  rather  than  let  this  wicked  man  into  the  house 
now  that  we  are  alone.  Consider,  madam,  we  are  helpless  women, 
wid  he  is  a  strong  man,  bent  upon  a  villanous  purpose ;  and  before 
you  could  effect  yonrs  he  might  do  worse  than  deprive  you  of  life.  A 
mischief  take  my  master  Anselmo,  for  frivinir  this  impudent  fellow  such 
an  ascendancy  in  his  house  1  But  pray,  madam,  if  you  kill  him — which 
I  suppose  is  ;rour  intention— what  shall  we  do  with  his  body?*' 
•'What,  my  friend?"  answered  Camilla;  "why,  leave  him  here  for 
Anselmo  to  inter,  for  it  is  but  just  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
burying  his  own  infamy.  Call  him  immediately  ;  for  every  moment's 
delay  of  my  revenge  is  an  offence  against  that  h)yalty  I  owe  to  my 
hosband." 

To  all  this  Anselmo  listened,  and  every  word  spoken  by  CajnOla 
had  the  intended  effect  upon  nim  ;  and  when  she  talked  of  killini? 
Lothario  he  was  on  the  point  of  coming  forth  to  prevent  it.  but  was 
wiiiih^  by  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  see  the  end  of  so  galUmt  and 
▼irtuous  a  resolution  ^  intending,  however,  to  appear  in  time  to  pre> 
vent  mischief  Camilla  was  in  the  next  place  taken  with  a  stroncj 
faintin{?-fit,  and  throvring  herself  upon  a  couch,  Leonela  began  to 
weep  bitterly,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  woe  is  me  !  that  the  flower  of  virtue, 
the  orown  or  ^ood  women,  the  pattern  of  ehastitv,  shonM  die  here  in 
my  arms !"  with  other  such  expressions  which  mi^^ht  well  have  made 
her  pass,  with  whoever  heard  them,  for  the  most  virtuous  and  faithful 
damsel  in  the  universe,  and  her  lady  for  another  nersecuted  Penelope. 
Camilla  having  re^vered  from  her  swoon,  said.  "  Why  do  yon  not  go, 
Leonela,  and  call  the  most  faithless  friend  that  ever  existed  ?  Be 
quick,  run,  fly — let  not  the  fire  of  my  rasrc  eva]ioratc  delay,  and  my 
just  vens:cance  he  spent  in  empty  threats  and  curses  !  "  I  am  i;oin,£? 
to  call  him,"  said  Leonela :  '  but,  dear  madam,  you  must  first  give 
roe  that  dagger,  lest,  when  I  am  gone,  yon  should  give  those  who  love 
you  cause  to  weep  all  their  lives.'*  "  Go,  dear  Leonela,  and  fear 
not,"  said  Camilla :  "  I  will  not  do  it :  for  though  I  am  resolute  in 
defending  my  honour,  I  shall  not  act  like  Lucretia,  who  is  said  to 
hinna  kiwd  iMtactf  withoiit  hsving  ooramitled  any  Cault,  and  without 
ftnt  tddng  his  life  who  was  the  cause  of  her  misfextttiie.  Yes,  I 
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win  die,  die  I  most ;  but  it  riiall  be  after  I  hsft  satiated  my  terenge 

on  him  who  has  insulted  me  without  provocation." 

After  much  entreatv,  Leonela  obeyed ;  and  while  she  was  awav. 
Camilla  indulged  in  soliloguy.  "  Good  heavens !"  she  cried,  "  would 
iLaot  have  heea  more  advisaMe  to  hate  repulsed  Lothario,  as  forroerlv, 
mther  than  give  him  reason  to  think  injuriously  of  me  by  delaying  io 
nndecpivo  him  ?  Surely,  it  would ;  but  then  I  should  go  unrcven^ed, 
nor  would  my  husband's  honour  be  satisfied  if  he  were  to  escape  with 
impunity.  >io !  let  the  traitor  pav  for  his  insolence  with  his  life ! 
ana  if  ever  the  affair  be  known,  CamiUa  shall  be  yhuKcated  to  the 
world.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  better  to  have  disclosed  all  to 
Anselmo,  but  he  disregarded  my  hints— his  owii  confiding  nature 
would  not  admit  of  a  thought  prejudicial  to  his  friend.  Scarcely 
could  I  trust  my  own  senses  when  he  first  declared  himself.  But 
wherefore  do  I  talk  thus  ?  My  resolution  is  taken— Yes,  vengeance 
on  the  traitor  !  Let  him  die !  Unspotted  my  husband  received  me 
to  his  arms,  and  unspotted  1  will  leave  him,  though  bathed  in  my  own 
blood  and  that  of  the  falsest  of  friends."  She  now  paced  about  the 
mm  with  the  drawn  dagger  in  her  hand,  taking  such  irregular  and 
hu^e  strides,  and  with  such  gestures,  that  her  brain  seemed  dis- 
ordered, ma  she  was  more  like  a  desperate  ruffian  than  a  delicate 
woman. 

All  this  Anselmo  observed  with  amazement  from  behind  the  arras. 

and  thinking  ^at  what  he  had  witnessed  was  sufficient  to  dispel 
doubts  still  greater  than  those  he  had  entertained,  he  becran  to  wish 
that  Lothario  might  not  come,  for  fear  of  some  fatal  accident,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  rushing  out  to  clasp  his  wife  in  his  arms,  when  he 
was  prevented  hf  the  return  of  LeoneHa,  aooompanied  by  Lothario ; 
upon  whose  entomce  Camilla  drew  with  the  dagger  a  long  line 
between  them,  and  said :  "  Observe,  Lothario,  if  you  dare  to  pass  that 
line  I  will  instantly  pierce  my  breast  with  this  d^ger.  But  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  In  the  first  place  tell  me,  Lothario,  do 
vou  know  Anselmo,  my  husband,  and  in  what  estimation  do  you  hold 
him  ?  Tell  me  also  whether  you  know  me  ?  Answer  me  at  onee— 
for  these  are  simple  questions."  Lothario  easily  comprehended  her 
design,  and  accordingly  humoured  it,  so  that  they  managed  the  whole 
soeae  adminbly  together.  "I  did  not  imagine,  fair  Camilla,"  he 
leidied,  "that  you  called  me  to  answer  to  things  so  foreign  to  tiie 
purpose  for  which  I  came  hitlier.  If  it  be  to  delay  the  promised 
favour,  why  not  have  adjourned  it  to  a  still  farther  dav  P— for  the  nearer 
the  prospect  of  possession,  the  more  eager  we  are  tor  the  enjoyment. 
In  answer  to  your  questions,  I  sav  that  I  have  known  your  husband 
Anselmo  from  infancy;  of  our  friendship  I  will  say  nothing,  that 
I  may  not  be  witness  against  myself  of  the  wrong  which  love — that 
powerful  excuse  for  greater  faults — compels  me  to  commit  against 
mm.  Yon,  too,  I  know,  and  adow  for  less  ezceUenoe  I  snonld 
not  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  friendship,  which  are  now  violated 
by  its  potent  adversary,  love."  "  If  yon  acknowledge  so  much," 
replied  Camilla,  "  thou  mortal  enemy  of  all  deserving  love !  how 
dare  you  appear  before  me— the  beloved  of  Anselmo,  whom  without 
piovooflkkm  you  injure  P  But,  alas !  unhappy  oreaitiire  that  I  am ! 
perhaps  nneonsciously  I  may  have  encouraged  your  presumption,  not 
by  immodesty,  but  through  some  inadvertency  into  which  a  woman 
may  innoGently  fall  when  she  conceives  no  reserve  to  be  necessary. 
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But  sav,  perfidious  man,  did  I  ever,  bv  a  single  expression,  encourage 
you  to  nope  ?  Was  not  your  flattery  always  repulsed  with  indignation, 
and  your  presents  rejected  with  scorn  ?  Still  I  take  blame  to  myself 
for  having  moved  you  to  so  criminal  an  attempt,  and  I  cannot  acquit 
myself  of  indiscretion,  since  you  have  nourished  hope  ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, suffer  the  punishment  due  to  your  oil'eoce,  and  have  brought  you 
hither  to  witness  the  sacrifice  I  intend  to  make  to  the  wounded 
honour  of  my  worthy  husband,  who  by  you  has  been  deliberately 
injured;  and,  alas  !  by  me  also,  through  nesrli^pnce ;  tlie  thoui^ht  of 
which  is  so  agonizing  to  me  that  I  am  imjiatient  to  become  my  own 
executioner.  Yes,  I  will  die!^  but  not  without  revenging  myself  on 
him  who  has  reduced  nie  to  this  state  of  desperat  ion  ! " 

At  these  words  she  ihvr  upon  Lothario  with  tlie  drawn  dagger, 
with  such  incredible  force  and  velocity,  and  apparently  so  detenninea 
to  stab  him  to  the  heart,  that  he  was  almost  in  doubt  bimself  whether 
her  efforts  were  feigned  or  real,  and  he  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his 
dexterity  to  escape  a  wound :  indeed,  she  acted  so  much  to  the  life 
that  she  actually  shed  her  own  blood.  I'inding,  or  rather  feigning, 
that  she  wjis  unable  to  stab  Lothario,  she  exclaimed,  "Thou^ib  faie 
denies  me  complete  satisfaction^  it  shsill  not  disappoint  me  of  one  part 
of  my  revenge ! "  Then,  forcibly  releasing  her  dagger-hand  from  the 
grasp  of  Lotnario,  she  directed  the  point  against  herself  (being,  how- 
ever,  careful  in  her  elioice  of  the  part) ;  and  having  wounded  herself 
on  tne  left  side,  near  the  shoulder,  she  fell,  as  if  fainting,  to  the 
ground.  Leonela  and  Lothario  stood  in  amazement  at  this  action, 
and  knew  not  what  to  think  when  they  saw  Camilla  lying  on  the  floor 
bathed  in  her  own  blood.  Lothario  ran  up  to  her,  terrified  and 
breathless,  to  draw  out  the  dagger;  but  on  perceivinir  the  sliu'hiness 
of  the  wound,  his  fears  vanished,  and  he  aumired  the  sagacit  y,  pru- 
dence, and  ingenuity  of  the  fair  Camilla.  And  now  he  took  up  his 
part,  and  be^ran  to  make  a  most  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  body  of 
Camilla,  as  if  she  were  dead ;  imprecating  heavy  curses,  not  only  on 
liimself,  but  on  him  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this  disaster  -  his 
grief,  in  short,  appeared  so  inconsolable,  that  he  seemed  an  object 
even  of  greater  compassion  than  Camilla  herself.  Leonela  took  her 
hidy  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  on  the  couch,  beseeching  Lothario 
secretly  to  procure  medical  aid.  She  also  desired  his  advice  as  to 
what  they  should  say  to  Anselmo.  if  he  should  return  before  the 
wound  was  healed.  He  answered  that  they  might  say  what  they 
pleased,  ("or  lie  was  not  in  a  condition  to  gnve  advice ;  all  he  desired 
was  that  she  would  endeavour  to  stanch  the  blood :  as  for  himself, 
he  would  go  where  he  should  never  be  seen  more.  Then,  with  ever/ 
demonstration  of  sorrow,  he  left  the  house ;  and  when  he  found  him- 
self alone  and  out  of  sight  he  never  ceased  crossing  himself  in  amase- 
ment  at  the  ingenuity  of  Camilla  and  the  art  of  Leonela.  He  amused 
himself  too  in  thinking  of  Auselmo's  happy  certainty  of  possessing  in 
his  wife  a  second  Portia,  and  was  impatient  to  be  with  him,  tnat 
they  might  rejoice  at  the  most  complete  imposture  that  wet  was 
practised. 

Leonela  stanched  her  mistress's  blood,  of  which  there  was  just 
enouffh  to  give  effect  to  her  stratagem ;  and  washing  the  wound  with 
a  little  wine,  she  bound  it  up  as  well  as  she  could.  In  the  mean  time 
her  expressions  were  such  as  might  alone  have  convinced  Ansdmo 
that  in  Camilla  he  possessed  a  model  of  chastitji  and  Camilla  too  now 
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uttered  some  words  reiproacfam?  herself  for  a  deficiency  of  courajje  and 
spirit  in  havin?  failed  in  riddinj?  herself  of  a  life  she  so  much  abhorred. 
She  risked  her  maid's  advice,  whether  or  not  she  should  relate  what 
hud  happened  to  her  beloved  spouse.  Leonela  persuaded  her  to  say 
nothing  abont  it,  since,  it  would  oblige  bim  to  take  mense  on 
Lothario,  which  he  could  not  do  without  great  danger  to  himself ;  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  £rood  wife  to  avoid  every  occasion  of  involv- 
ing her  husband  in  a  quarrel.  Camilla  approved  her  advice,  and  said 
she  would  follow  it;  but  that  ihey  uiust  consider  what  to  say  to 
Anselnio  about  the  wound ;  which  he  oonld  not  fail  to  observe.  To 
which  Leonela  answered,  that  for  her  part  she  could  not  tell  a  lie  even 
in  jest.  "  How  then  can  I  ?"  said  Camilla.  "  who  neither  could  invent, 
nor  persist  in  one,  if  it  were  to  save  mv  life  ?  If  a  good  excuse  cannot 
be  oontmed,  it  will  be  better  to  tell  him  the  naked  tmtb  than  be 
caoght  in  a  falsehood."  "  Do  not  be  uneasy,  madam,"  answered 
Leonela;  "for  between  this  and  to-morrow  mominir  I  will  consider 
of  8ometliini<  to  tell  him  ;  rmd  perhaj)s  you  may  be  able  to  conceal  the 
wound  from  his  sight,  and  Heaven  will  bcfrieud  us.  Compose  your- 
self, good  madam ;  endeavour  to  qniet  vonr  spirits,  that  my  master 
mav  not  find  you  in  sucli  agitation :  and  leave  the  rest  to  my  care,  and 
to  Heaven,  which  always  favours  tlie  honest  purpose." 

Auselmo  stood  an  attentive  sj}ectator  of  this  tragedv,  representing 
the  death  of  bis  honour ;  in  which  the  aotora  performed  with  so  mu(m 
expression  and  pathos  that  tliey  seemed  transformed  into  the  very 
characters  they  pei-sonated.  He  lonj?ed  for  night,  tliat  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  slipping  out  of  his  house  to  see  his  dear  friend, 
Lothario,  and  rejoice  with  him  on  finding  so  precious  a  jewel,  by  the 
happy  development  of  bb  wife's  virtue.  They  both  took  care  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  retreat,  of  which  he  instantly  availed  himself, 
to  hasten  ni  search  of  Lothario  ;  and  on  their  meetintr,  his  embraces 
were  innumerable,  and  his  praises  of  Camilla  unbounded.  All  which 
Lotbaiio  listenedf  to  without  beinf^  able  to  testify  any  ioy ;  for  he 
could  not  but  reflect  how  much  his  friend  was  deceivea,  aud  how 
ungenerously  he  was  treated.  Anselnio  perceived  that  Lothario  did 
not  exoress  any  pleasure,  but  he  ascribed  it  to  Camilla]s  wouud,  of 
which  ho  had  been  the  occasion.  He  therefore  desired  him  not  to  be 
unhappy  about  Camilla,  as  the  wound  must  be  slight,  since  she  and 
her  maid  had  agreed  to  hide  it  from  him  :  he  mi^ht  then  be  assured 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  much  for  joy  ;  for  that  by  his 
friendly  exertions  he  was  elevated  to  the  highest  summit  of  human 
felicity ;  and  be  desired  no  better  amusement  than  to  write  verses  in 

? raise  of  Camilla,  to  perpetuate  her  memory  to  sSH  future  ages, 
iorhario  commended  his  resolution,  and  promised  bia  assistance  in 
the  execution  of  so  meritorious  a  work. 

Thus  Anselmo  remained  the  most  agreeably  deceived  man  that  ever 
existed.  He  led  home  under  his  arm  the  instrument,  as  he  thought, 
of  his  glory,  but  in  truth,  his  bane ;  who  was  received  by  Camilla  witli 
a  frowning  aspect,  but  a  joyfid  heart.  This  imposture  lasted  for  a 
few  months,  when  Fortune  turning  her  wheeL  the  iniquity  hitherto 
80  artfully  concealed  came  to  light,  and  Ajnaelmo's  impertinent 
curiosity  cost  bim  bis  life. 
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DON  QUIXOTE 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  drea4^  haUU  wkidi  Dan  Quixote  fought  %M  the  winebags,  and 
the  eondu»i<m  qf  "  3%«  Novel  qf  the  Cnriout  Impertinent,** 

The  novel  was  nearly  finished,  wlien  Sanclio  Panza,  full  of  dismay, 
caiue  riinuini?  out  of  l)ou  Quixote's  chamber,  crjing  aloud,  "  Kun. 
gentlemen,  quickly,  and  succour  my  master,  who  is  over  head  ana 
cars  m  the  toue^hest  battle  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  As  God  shall  save 
me,  lie  has  driven  the  ffiant,  that  enemy  of  the  Princess  Micomieona, 
such  a  stroke  that  he  has  cut  his  head  as  clean  oS  his  shoulders  as  if 
it  had  been  a  tonnp !"  "  What;  say  you,  brother  ?**  quoth  the  priest, 
lapng  aside  the  novel.  "  Are  you  m  your  senses,  Ssncho  ?  How  can 
this  possibly  be,  since  the  giant  is  two  thousand  leagues  oflF?"  At 
that  nistant  they  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  room,  and  Don  Quixote 
calling  aloud,  "  Stay,  cowardly  thief!  robber !  rogue  !  Here  1  have 
you,  and  your  scimitar  shall  avail  you  nothing !"  Then  followed  the 
sound  of  strokes  and  slashes  against  the  walls.  "  Do  not  ^^tand 
listening,"  quoth  Saneho,  "but  go  in  and  end  the  fray,  or  help  my 
master :  though  by  this  time  there  will  be  no  occasion  ^  as  I  dare  say 
the  giant  is  dead,  taid.  giving  an  aoeount  to  God  of  his  past  wi<^ed 
life :  for  I  saw  the  blood  nm  about  the  floor,  and  the  liead  cut  off, 
lying  on  one  side,  and  as  birr  as  a  wine-skin."  "  I  will  be  hanged," 
exelaimed  the  innkeeper,  "  if  Don  Quixote,  or  Don  Devil,  has  not 
gashed  some  of  the  wine-skins  that  hung  at  liis  bed's-head ;  and  the 
yrine  he  has  spilt  this  fellow  takes  for  blood.**  So  saying,  he  rushed 
into  the  room,  foUowed  by  the  whole  company :  and  they  found  Don 
Quixote  in  the  strangest  situation  imaginable.  He  was  in  his  shirt, 
and  on  his  head  a  httle  greasy  red  cap  which  belonged  to  the  inn- 
keeper.  About  his  left  arm  he  nad  twined  the  bed-bluiket  (to  wMoli 
Sancho  owed  a  gmdge^he  well  knew  why),  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
held  his  drawn  sword^  with  which  he  was  laying  about  him  on  all 
sides,  calling  out  as  if  m  actual  combat ;  his  eyes  were  shut,  bein^  still 
asleep,  and  dreannng  that  he  was  engaged  in  battle  with  the  giant : 
for  his  mind  was  so  full  of  the  adventure  which  he  had  nndeitaketi 
that  he  (hreamt  that,  having  reached  the  kingdom  of  Micomicon  and 
enGrasred  in  eoiiibat  with  his  enemy,  he  was  cleaving  the  giant  down 
with  a  stroke  that  also  proved  fatal  to  the  wine-skins,  and  set  the 
whole  room  afloat  with  wme.  Hie  imikeepw  seeing  this,  was  in  sneb 
a  rage,  that  with  his  clenched  fists  he  fell  so  furiously  upon  Don 
Quixote,  that  if  Cardenio  and  the  priest  had  not  taken  him  off,  he 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  giant.  The  barber  seeing 
that  the  poor  j^entleman  was  not  awake,  he  brought  a  large  bucket  of 
cold  water,  with  whi<^  he  soused  him  all  over;  and  even  that  ablu- 
tion did  not  restore  him  so  entirely  as  to  make  him  sensible  of  his 
situation.  Dorothea  perceiving  how  scantily  he  was  arrayed,  would 
not  stay  to  see  the  fight  between  her  champion  and  his  adversary. 
Sancho  searched  about  the  floor  for  the  head  of  the  ^ant,  and  not 
findmg  it,  he  said,  "  Well,  I  aee  plainly  that  everything  about  this 
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konae  k  eBehantment :  for  the  laet  time  I  was  here  I  had  thumps  and 


the  head  is  vanished,  which  I  saw  cut  off  with  my  owu  eyes,  and  the 
blood  spouting  from  the  body  like  any  fountain/'  "  What  biood,  and 
what  fomitaiaf  thou  enemy  to  Qod  and  hia  aainta ! "  aaad  the  inn* 
keeper:  "  dost  thou  not  see,  fellow,  that  the  blood  and  the  fountaun 

are  nothing  but  these  skins  ripped  open,  and  the  red  wine  floating 
about  the  room  ?  Perdition  catch  his  soul  that  pierced  them !"  "  So 
much  the  worse  for  me,"  said  Saucho ;  "for  want  of  this  head,  I  shall 
aee  my  earldom  melt  away  like  salt  in  water."  Thus  Sandio  awake 
was  as  wise  as  Don  Quixote  asleep,  his  head  bein^  quite  turned  bv 
his  master's  promises.  The  innkeeper  lost  all  patience  at  the  iiidif- 
fereace  of  the  squire  and  the  mischievous  havoc  of  the  knight ;  and 
he  Bworo  they  shoold  not  escape,  aa  they  did  before,  withoof  paying ; 
and  that  the  privileges  of  his  chiraliy  ahould  not  exempt  him  tnia 
time  from  difwhaiyng  both  leckoningB,  e? en  to  tiie  patGoing  the 
wine-skins. 

Don  Quixote  (whose  hands  were  held  by  the  priest)  now  conceiv- 
ing the  adventure  to  be  finished,  and  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  princess  lyiieomicona-  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  priest,  and  said, 
"  High  and  renowned  ladv.  your  highness  may  henceforward  live 
secure  of  harm  from  that  iU-bom  wretch.  I  have  now  discharged  the 
ptomiae  I  gave  you,  since,  by  the  assistanee  of  HeaTen,  and  tmroogh 
Ike  favour  of  her  by  whom  I  live  and  breathe,  I  have  so  happuv 
accomplished  the  enterprise."  "Did  not  I  tell  you  so?"  quoth 
Saneho,  hearing  this:  "you  sec  I  wiis  not  drunk— look  if  mv  master 
has  not  alreadv  put  the  giant  in  pickle  !  Here  are  the  bulls  !  *  my 
earldom  ia  eook'Siae."  \Vho  oouldhelp  laughing  at  the  absurditiea  of 
ooth  master  and  man  ?  They  were  aU  diverted  except  the  innkeeper, 
who  swore  like  a  trooper.  At  len^h  the  barber,  Cardenio,  and  the 
priest,  with  much  dimculty,  got  Don  Quixote  uoon  his  bed  again, 
where,  exkaasted  with  hia  uboar,  he  slept  aoanoly.  l%ey  left  him 
to  his  repoae,  and  went  oat  to  the  inn-door,  trying  to  comfort  Sancho 
for  his  disappointment  in  not  finding  the  giant's  heiid ;  but  they  had 
most  trouble  in  pacifying  the  innkeeper,  who  was  in  despair  at  the 
untimely  death  of  his  wine-skins.  The  hostess  grumbled  too,  mut- 
tering to  herself  -.  "  In  an  evil  hour  thia  knight-errant  came  into  my 
house !  O  that  I  had  never  set  mv  eyes  on  him,  for  he  has  been  a 
dear  guest  to  me  !  The  last  time  ne  went  away  without  paying  his 
night  s  reckoning  for  supper,  bed,  straw,  and  barley,  for  himself, 

anlre,  hia  horse  and  asa ;  tolling  us.  forsooth,  that  he  was  a  knight- 
venturer— evil  befal  him.  and  iQl  the  adventurers  in  the  world ! — 
and  so  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay  anything,  according  to  the  rules 
of  kni  gilt -errantry.  It  was  on  his  account,  too,  tliis  other  gentle- 
man cairies  off  my  tail,  which  he  retuins  me  damaged  and  good  for 
nothing :  and,  after  all.  to  rip  open  my  skins,  toid  let  oat  my  wine — 
would  it  were  his  blood !  But  he  shall  not  escape  again :  for  by  the 
bones  of  my  father^  and  the  soul  of  mv  mother,  thev  shall  pay  me 
down  upon  the  nail  every  farthing,  or  I  am  not  my  father's  daugh- 
ter!" ThuB  the  hoateaa  went  cm  in  great  wn»h;  and  honeat 
Ifaritonea  agieed  with  her  mistreaa.  The  daughter  held  her  peaoe^ 


*  In  aUusion  to  the  joy  of  tho  mob  in  Spain,  whoa  they  see  the  bulla 
condag. 


blows  given  me  in  this 


place  by  an  iuvisible  hand ;  and  now 
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but  uow  and  then  smiled.  The  priest  endeavoured  to  quiet  all  of 
tiiem ;  promising  to  make  the  best  reparation  in  his  power  for  the 
skins  as  well  as  the  wine ;  and  especiallT  for  the  damajre  done  to  the 

tail  which  they  valued  so  much.  Dorothea  comforted  Saneho  Panza, 
tellinij  him  tliat  if  it  should  really  appeal*  that  his  master  had  cut  off 
the  giant's  head,  she  would,  when  peaceably  seated  on  her  throne, 
bestow  on  him  the  best  earldom  in  her  dominions.  With  this  promise 
Sandio  was  comforted,  and  he  assured  the  princess  that  she  mii^ht 
de|)end  upon  it  lie  had  seen  the  eiant's  head,  and  that  it  had  a  beard 
which  reached  down  to  the  girale ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  found  it 
was  owhag  to  the  witchcraft  in  that  house,  of  which  he  had  seen 
and  felt  enough  the  last  time  tbey  lodged  there.  Dorothea  agreed 
with  him ;  but  assured  him  that  all  would  end  well  and  to  his 
heart's  desire.  Tninquillity  bein«:  now  restored,  the  priest  was 
reauested  bv  Cardenio,  Dorothea,  and  the  rest,  to  read  the  remainder 
of  ihe  noTei ;  and  to  please  them,  as  well  as  himsell",  he  continued  ijs 


'Anselmo  now  lived  jjerfectly  happy  and  free  from  care,  being 
convinced  of  Camilla's  virtue.  She  alfected  to  treat  Lot  hario  with 
coldness,  to  deceive  her  husband,  and  Lothario  entreated  him  to 
excuse  lus  visits  to  the  house,  sinoeit  was  plain  that  the  sight  of  him 
was  disagreeable  to  his  wife.  But  the  duped  Anselmo  would  by  no 
means  comply  with  his  request;  and  thus  by  a  thousand  different 
ways  he  administered  to  his  own  dishonour.  As  for  Leonela,  she  was 
so  pleased  to  lind  herself  thus  at  liberty,  that,  regardless  of  every- 
thing, she  alNUidoned  herself  to  her  pleasures  without  the  least 
restraint,  being  certain  of  her  ladv's  connivance  and  help. 

In  short,  one  nio;ht  Anselmo  heard  steps  in  Leonela's  chamber; 
and  on  his  attempting  to  go  in  to  see  who  it  was,  he  found  the  door 
held  against  him,  which  made  him  only  more  determined  to  be  satis- 
fied;  he  therefore  burst  open  the  door,  and  just  as  he  entered  saw  « 
man  leap  down  from  the  window  into  the  street.  He  would  imme- 
diately luue  pursued  him,  but  was  prevented  by  Lfonfla,  who  clung 
about  him,  crying,  "  Dear  sir,  be  calm  ;  do  not  be  auj;rv.  nor  pursue 
the  man  who  leaped  out ;  he  belongs  to  me— in  fact,  he  is  my  hus- 
band."    Anselmo  would  not  believe  Leonela,  but  drew  his  poniard  in 


whole  trutli.  In  her  fright,  not  knowing  what  she  said,  she  cried  out, 
"  Do  not  kill  me,  sir^  and  1  wiU  toll  you  things  of  greater  importance 
than  you  can  imagine."  "  Tell  me  them  quickly^"  said  Anselmo. 
"  or  you  are  a  dead  woman  ! "  "  At  present  it  is  impossible,"  said 
Leonela,  **  I  am  in  such  confusion ;  let  me  alone  until  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  you  shall  hear  what  will  asLom^h  you :  in  the  mean- 
time be  assured  that  the  person  who  jumped  out  at  the  window  is  a 
young  man  of  the  city  who  has  given  me  a  proniise  of  marriai^e." 
Anselmo  was  now  appeased,  and  consented  to  wait  till  next  morning 
tor  an  explanation;  never  dreaming  that  he  should  hear  anything 
against  Camilla.  But  he  locked  Leonela  into  her  room,  tolling  her 
that  she  should  not  stir  tiienoe  until  he  had  heard  what  she  had  to 
communicate.  He  went  immediately  to  Camilla,  and  related  to  her 
all  that  had  passed  with  her  wait  mix- woman,  and  the  promise  she  had 

{riven  to  impart  to  him  things  of  the  utmost  importance.   It  is  need- 
ess  to  say  whether  Camilla  was  alarmed  or  not :  so  great  was  her 
consternation  th«t,  never  doubting  of  Leonela's  intention  to  tell 


follows : — 


a  great  fury,  and  threatened 
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Ansofano  all  she  knew  of  her  infidelitf,  she  had  not  the  ooimge  to 

wait  until  she  saw  whether  her  fears  wore  well  or  ill-RTounded.  But 
that  same  night,  when  Aiisrlmo  was  asleep,  ^lie  oollerted  her  jewels, 
with  some  money,  and  privately  leaving  her  house,  weut  to  Lothario, 
to  whom  ahe  oommnnicated  what  had  passed ;  desiiing  him  to  oondnct 
her  to  a  place  of  siJ^ety,  or  to  accompany  her  to  some  retreat  where 
they  might  live  secure  from  ATiselnio.  Ijothario  was  so  confounded 
that  he  Knew  not  what  to  say  or  how  to  act.  At  length  he  pro- 
IKMed  to  conduct  her  to  a  oonyent  of  which  his^  sLster  was  the 
prioress.  Camilla  consented,  and  Lothario  immediately  conve^jred 
her  to  the  monasteiy,  where  he  left  her.  He  likewise  abaiented  him- 
self froiii  the  city. 

At  daybreak  Anselmo  arose,  without  observing  Camilla's  absence, 
and,  impatient  for  Leonela's  communication,  he  hastened  to  the 
chamber  in  wliich  he  had  confined  her.  He  opened  the  door  and  went 
in,  but  found  no  Leonela  there  :  he  only  found  the  sheets  tied  to  the 
wmdow,  by  means  of  which  it  appeared  she  had  slid  down  and  made 
her  escape.  He  retnmed,  mnch  disappointed,  to  inform  Camilla  of 
the  circumstance,  and  not  finding  her  in  nerbed,  nor  in  any  part  of  the 
house,  he  was  all  astonishment.  He  inquired  of  the  servants  for  her, 
and  no  one  could  give  him  any  tidings.  But  when  lie  found  her 
jewels  gone  he  began  to  suspect  the  fatal  truth,  l  ull  of  grief  and 
consteniation,  be  ran  half-dressed  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Lothario, 
to  tell  him  of  his  disaster ;  and  bein^  informed  by  his  servants  that 
their  master  had  gone  away  in  (he  nii^ht  with  all  the  money  he  had 
by  him,  he  became  nearly  Iraulic.  To  complete  his  misery,  on  his 
return  home  he  found  his  house  entirely  deserted,  every  servant, 
male  and  female,  having  quitted  it.  He  was  unable  either  to  tlunk, 
ispeat,  or  aet,  and  his  senses  graduallv  bejcan  to  fail  him.  In  an 
instant  he  found  himself  forsaken  by  his  wife,  his  friend,  and  even 
his  servants—robbed  of  honour,  abandoned  by  Heaven !  He  at  last 
resolved  to  leave  the  city  and  go  to  the  friend  he  had  visited  before. 
Having  locked  up  his  house,  he  mounted  on  horseback  and  set  out, 
oppressed  with  sorrow ;  but  before  he  had  reached  half-way,  over- 
w  helmed  with  the  thoughts  of  his  misfortune,  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed :  he  therefore  alighted  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  at  the  foot 
of  which  he  sunk  down  and  gave  vent  to  the  most  bitter  and  mourn- 
ful lamentations.  There  he  remained  till  evening,  when  a  man  on 
horseback  happening  to  pass  that  way.  he  saluted  him,  and  inquired 
what  ucws  tnere  was  in  ilorence.  *  Very  strange  news,  indeed,** 
said  the  man ;  "for  it  is  publicly  reported  that  last  night  Lothano, 
the  rich  Anselnio's  particular  friend,  carried  off  Camilla,  wife  to 
Anselmo ;  and  that  he  also  is  missing.  All  this  was  told  by  Camilla's 
maid-servant,  whom  the  governor  caught  in  the  night  letting  herself 
down  by  a  sheet  from  a  window  of  Aii^lmo's  house.  However,  I  do 
not  know  all  the  particulars :  I  only  know  that  the  whole  town  is  in 
antonishment  at  this  event,  tor  no  one  could  have  expected  any  such 
thing,  considering  tlie  great  friendship  of  the  gentlemen,  which  was 
so  remarkable  that  they  were  styled  the  Two  IViends."  "  Is  it 
known,"  said  Anselmo,  "what  road  Lothario  and  Camilla  have 
taken?"  "It  is  not,"  replied  the  citizen,  "although  the  governor 
has  ordered  diligent  searcn  to  be  made  after  them.*[  "  Heaven  be 
with  you  ! "  said  Anselmo.  "  And  with  you  also,"  said  the  man,  who 
prooMded  on  his  waj. 
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This  dismal  news  almost  bereaved  Anselmo  both  of  his  senses  and 
his  life.  With  difficulty  he  mounted  his  horse  asrain,  Mid  readied  the 
house  of  his  friend,  who  nad  not  yet  heard  of  his  llli^fot  ( une ;  bat  seeing 
him  pale,  spiritless,  and  faint,  he  concluded  that  lie  had  met  with 
9om6  heavy  afiiiction.  Anselmo  begged  he  would  lead  him  to  a 
ohamber  aiid  gire  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  complied  with  his 
sequest^  leaTing  him  alone  on  the  bed.  So  acute  was  now  the  sense 
of  nis  misery,  that  he  felt  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive  it, 
and  he  wished  to  leave  behind  some  memorial  of  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  but  before  he  could  write  all  he  intended,  his  breath  failed 
him,  and  he  expired — a  victim  to  that  grief  which  he  had  hraoght 
upon  himself  by  his  impertinent  curiosity. 

The  master  of  the  house,  after  some  time,  went  to  Anselmo's  cham- 
ber to  inquire  after  him,  when  he  found  him  lying  upon  his  face, 
his  body  half  in  bed,  and  half  resting  on  the  table,  upon  which  laid 
a  written  paper— ihe  jpen  was  still  in  his  hand.  His  friend  spoke 
to  him,  and  approachmg  him  took  hold  of  his  hand,  but  he  found 
him  cold  and  oreatliless.  Surprised  and  grievecL  he  called  his 
family  to  witness  the  disastrous  end  of  An.seTmo.  On  the  paper  he 
then  read  ibid  following  line^  which  ho  knew  to  be  Ansebno'sJband- 
writiiig:— 

"  A  foolish  and  impertinent  desire  has  deprived  me  of  life.  If 
Camilla  hear  of  my  death,  let  her  know  thatl  forsiTe  her;  for  she 
was  not  obliged  to  perform  miracles,  nor  ought  1  to  hare  required 
them  of  her:  and  since  I  was  the  contriver  ol.my  own  dishxkour, 
there  is  no  reason  why  " 

Thus  far  had  Anselmo  written,  unable,  as  it  appeared,  to  finish  the 
sentence.  On  the  following  day  nis  friend  sent  to  inform  his  relations 
of  the  sad  event.  They  already  knew  of  his  disgrace  and  the  reti'eat 
of  his  wife.  Camilla,  indeed,  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  life  at  the 
same  time  as  her  husband— not  for  grief  at  his  fate,  but  at  her  lover's 
absence.  Althou'?h  now  a  widow,  she  would  neither  leave  the  con- 
vent nor  take  the  veil  until  some  time  after,  when  intelligence 
reached  her  that  Lothario  had  been  slain  in  a  battle  fought  between 
Monsieur  de  Lautrec  and  that  great  commander  Gonaalo  Fernandez  of 
Cordua.  in  the  kingdom  of  mples,  whither  the  too-late  repentant 
friend  nad  retreated.  She  tlien  took  the  religious  habit,  and  died 
shortly  after  a  prey  to  sorrow.  Such  was  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  a 
drama  which  commenced  in  folly. 

**  I  like  this  novel  very  weD,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  it  is  tnie  j  and  if  it  be  a  fiction,  the  author  has 
erred  against  probabihtv;^  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any 
husbana  would  be  so  aos'urd  as  to  venture  upon  so  dangerous  an 
experiment  as  that  made  by  Anselmo.  Had  tins  case  been  supposed 
between  a  gallant  and  his  mistress,  it  might  pass ;  but  between 
husband  and  wife  it  is  quite  incredible.  However,  the  story  is  not 
illtohi." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Whicfi  treats  of  other  uncommon  tncidents  thai  happened  at  the  inn. 

"  Eh  !  by  our  Lady !  **  snddenly  exclaimed  the  host,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  tlie  inn-door,  "here  comes  a  ixoodlv  company  of  guests!  If 
thev  stop  here,  we  shall  siuj?  O  be  jovful !  "  'What  are  they?" 
said  Caraenio.  "  Four  mm,"  answereu  the  host,  "  on  liorscb.'ick,  a 
la  Gineta,*  with  lauees  aud  targets,  and  black  nwiskst  on  their  faces  ; 
and  there  is  a  woman  with  them,  on  a  side-saddle,  dressed  in  white, 
and  her  face  likewise  covered  •  besides  tliese,  there  are  two  lads  on 
foot."  "Are  they  near?"  said  the  priest.  "So  near,"  replied  the 
innkeeper,  "  that  they  are  already  at  the  door."  Dorothea,  hearinjj 
this,  veiled  her  face,  and  Cardenio  retired  to  Don  Quixote's  cham- 
ber. When  the  persons  mentioned  by  the  host  entered  the  vard, 
the  four  liorsemen  (wlio  appeared  to  be  ijfMitleincn),  havinir  ali;ilit<.'d, 
went  to  assist  tlic  hidy  to  dismount ;  and  one  of  them  taking?  hrr  in 
his  arms,  placed  her  in  a  chair  near  the  door  of  tiie  chamber  to 
which  Cardenio  had  retired.  Dnrmg  all  this  time  not  one  of  the 
party  had  taken  off  their  masks,  or  spoken  a  word.  The  lady  when 
seated  in  a  chair  heaved  a  deep  si^h,  and  her  anns  liim;^  listlessly 
down,  as  if  she  were  in  a  weak  and  faintin^r  state.  When  tiic  servants 
took  the  horses  to  the  stable,  the  priest  followed  and  questioned 
one  of  them,  beine  curions  to  know  who  these  people  were.  "  In 
truth,  signor,"  replied  the  servant,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  who  they  are ; 
but  tney  must  be  people  of  quality,  especially  he  who  took  the  lady  in 
his  arms,  becuu;se  ail  the  rest  pay  hiui  such  respect,  and  do  nothinjg; 
bat  what  he  orders  and  directs."  "And  the  lady,  pray  who  is 
she?"  asked  the  priest.  "Neither  can  I  teU  that,"  replied  tlie 
lacquey ;  "  for  1  have  not  (mcv  seen  her  fare  during  tlie  whole 
journev.  T  often,  iiulced,  hear  her  s'lixh,  and  utter  ^ueh  trroans  that  any 
one  ol  them  was  euoujj:n  to  break  her  heart :  but  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  cannot  tell  you  any  more,  as  my  comrade  and  I  have  been 
only  two  days  in  their  service  ;  for  havinj^  met  nsnpon  the  load,  they 
persuaded  us  to  jjo  with  them  as  far  as  Andalusia,  and  promised  to  pay 
lis  well."  "  Have  vou  heard  any  of  their  names  ?  "  said  the  priest.  "  No, 
indeed,"  answered  the  lad,  "  for  they  all  travel  in  so  much  silenee, 
we  hear  nothing  but  the  sighs  and  the  sobs  of  the  poor  lady,  wliieli 
move  our  pity ;  and  wheresoever  she  is  going,  we  suspect  it  is  against 
her  will.  From  her  habit  she  must  be  a  mm,  orperiiaps  goinc:  to  be 
made  one.  and  not  from  her  own  choice,  which  makes  her  so  sorrow- 
fid."  "  Verv  likely,"  quoth  the  priest;  and  then  leaving  them,  he 
letomed  to  tne  room  where  he  had  left  Dorothea,  whose  compassion 
being  excited  by  the  sighs  of  the  masked  lady,  she  approacued  her 

*  A  mod«  of  riding  with  dunrt  itirnips,  which  the  Spanianis  took  from 

the  Arabs. 

t  A  piece  of  thin  black  silk  worn  before  the  £Eioe  in  to^velling,  not  for 
dii^fuise,  but  to  kmp  off  the  dust  and  mm. 
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and  said,  "  Toa  seem  in  distress,  dear  madam ;  if  it  be  in  the  power 
of  woman  to  render  you  any  service,  most  willingly  I  offer  you  mine." 
The  afllicted  lady  returned  no  answer :  and  although  Dorothea 
renewed  her  offers,  she  persisted  in  her  silence  until  the  cavaher  in 
the  mask,  who  seemed  to  he  superior  of  the  party^  oame  np  and  said 
to  Dorothea,  "  Troi^ble  not  yourself,  madam,  to  oner  anythmg  to  this 
woman;  for  she  is  very  unj^rateful ;  nor  endeavour  to  iet  an  answer 
from  her,  unless  you  wish  to  hear  some  falsehood."  "No,"  said  the 
lady,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent :  '*  on  the  contrary,  it  is  from  my 
aversion  to  falsehood  that  I  am  thus  wretched;  for  it  is  my  troth 
alone  which  makes  you  act  so  false  and  treacherous  a  part  ." 

These  words  were  distinctly  heard  bv  Cardeuio,  who  was  very  near 
to  the  speaker,  being  separated  only  by  the  door  of  Don  Quixote's 
chamber:  and,  on  hearing  them,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Good  Heaven, 
what  do  I  bear?  what  voice  is  that  which  has  reached  my  ears?" 
The  lady,  in  much  surprise,  turned  her  head  at  these  exclamations; 
and,  not  seeing  who  utterea  them,  she  started  up,  and  was  going  into 
the  room,  when  the  cavalier  detained  her,  and  would  not  suffer  her  to 
move  a  step.  In  thu  sudden  commotion  her  mask  fell  off,  and  dis- 
covered a  face  of  incomparable  beauty,  although  ]K\h  and  full  of 
terror;  for  she  looked  wikily  around  her,  examining  every  nlaee 
with  so  much  eagerness  that  she  seemed  distracted,  and  exatea  the 
sympathv  of  Dorothea  and  others  of  the  party,  who  could  not  con- 
jecture tne  cause  of  her  agitation.  The  cavaher  held  lu  r  fast  by  the 
shoulders,  and  his  hands  bein^  thus  engag:ed  he  could  not  keej)  on  his 
mask,  which  at  length  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Dorothea^  who  also 
had  lier  aims  round  the  lady,  raismg  her  eyes,  discovered  in  the 
stranger— her  husliaiid.  Don  Eemando!  when  instantly,  with  along 
and  dismal  Oh !  she  fell  backward  in  a  swoon ;  and  had  not  the  barber, 
who  stood  close  by,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  she  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground.  The  priest  then  hastily  remov  ed  her  veil  to  throw  water 
in  her  face :  upon  which  Don  Fernando  recognised  her.  and  seemed 
petrified  at  the  si^'ht.  Nevertheless,  he  still  kept  his  hold  of  Lucinda* 
who  was  the  la<ly  that  was  endeavouiing  to  release  herself  from  him ; 
for  she  knew  Cardeiiio's  voice,  and  he  well  recollected  hers.  The 
groan  of  Dorothea  when  she  fainted  was  also  heard  by  Cardenio,  who 
believing  it  came  from  his  Lucinda.  rushed  into  the  room,  and  the 
first  obiect  he  saw  wfis  Don  Femanclo,  holding  Lucinda  in  his  arms. 
They  all  gazed  upon  each  other  in  silence ;  for  none  seemed  able  to 
utter  a  word.  Lucinda  was  the  first  who  recovered  the  power  of 
speech,  and  she  thus  addressed  Don  Fernando :  "  Let  me  go,  my 
lord :  I  entreat  you,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  that  you  will  suner  me 
to  fly  to  the  protection  of  him  from  whom  in  vain  you  have  endea- 
voured to  separate  me.  See  how  mysteriouLsly  Heaven  has  conducted 
me  into  the  presence  of  my  true  nusbaud!  You  well  know,  by  a 
thousand  proofs,  that  nothmg  can  shake  the  faith  I  have  pledged  to 
him.  Cease,  therefore,  your  fruitless  persecution,  or  let  your  love  be 
converted  into  rage,  and  destroy  me ;  for  then  at  least  1  shall  die  in 
the  presence  of  my  beloved,  who  by  my  death  will  be  convinced  of  my 
inviolable  fidelitv.'* 

Dorothea  in  the  mean  time  had  recovered  her  senses^  and  hearing 
■what  Lucinda  said,  she  conjectured  who  she  was.  Seeing  that  Don 
Fernando  still  held  her,  she  approached  him,  and  threw  herself  at  his 
feet)  her  lovely  face  bathed  in  tears.  "  Ah,  my  lord  I "  said  she, were 
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ym  not  dasded  by  that  beauty  in  yonr  arms,  you  would  see  tiie 

unhappy  Dorothea,  who  is  now  prostrate  at  your  feet.  I  am  tliat 
humble  country  cirl  whom  vou  vouchsated  to  call  yours ;  she  who 
lived  a  happy  and  modest  Jiie  until,  seduced  by  your  importunities^ 
•nd  the  appafent  siiieerity  of  your  aneetion,  die  rasigDed  ner  libei^ 
to  you.  How  you  requited  her  is  now  ipo  manifSBat !  But  do  not 
think  that  I  have  followed  the  path  of  dishonour:  grief  and  misery 
alone  have  attended  my  steps  since  your  cruel  desertion.  Wlien  I  was 
persuaded  to  bind  uiyself  to  you,  it  was  with  ties  that,  changed  as 
your  sentiments  may  be,  can  never  be  dissolved.  Ah,  my  iora !  wiU 
not  my  tenderness  compensate  for  tho  beauty  and  rank  of  her  for 
whom  you  abandon  me?  Recollect  that  you  are  mine,  rtnd  that 
Lucinda  belongs  to  Cardenio :  surely  it  \vill  be  easier  for  you  to  revive 

{our  own  love  towards  ber  wbo  adores  you,  than  to  insinro  whb  love 
ler  wbo  hates  you.  Yoa  were  not  ignorant  of  my  oraumtion  when  I 
cansented  to  become  yours  on  honourable  terms :  then,  as  yon  are  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  I  claim  the  fuMlraent  of  your  promise,  for 
I  am  your  true  and  lawful  wife.  Still,  if  vou  refuse  to  acknowledge 
roe,  protect  me  as  your  slav&  and  I  will  suomit ;  but  do  not  abttodon 
me  to  the  world. — do  not  afflict  the  di^elinin^r  years  of  my  parents, 
who  have  ever  neen  your  faithful  vassals.  Think  not  of  their  mean- 
ness— for  rank  is  not  essential  in  a  wife ;  besides,  true  nobility  consists 
in  virtue,  and  if  yon  forfeit  that  by  wronging  me,  you  degrade  yourself 
below  me.  But  ]K>wevw  yon  may  |ilease  to  act  towards  me,  my  lord. 
1  am  still  your  wife — witness  vour  words,  witness  your  letters,  and 
witness  Heaven,  whom  you  called  upon  to  sanctify  our  mutual  vows ! 
Lastly,  I  appeal  to  your  conscience,  which  will  embitter  with  self- 
reproach  every  enjoyment  of  your  life,  if  yoa  &il  to  listen  to  its 
dictates." 

The  afflicted  Dorothea  ur^ed  these  and  other  ar^urtients  in  so  affect- 
ing a  nuumer  that  she  excited  the  most  lively  interest  in  all  present. 
Don  Feniflndo  listened  in  sUenoe  to  her  words,  which  were  followed 
by  snch  bursts  of  overwiielming  ^ef,  that  no  human  heart  could 
witness  it  without  emotion.  Lucmda  longed  to  comfort  her,  and 
condole  with  her,  but  she  was  suU  detained.  i)ou  Fernando  at  lencrth 
suddenly  diseimiged  his  arms  from  her,  after  having  i,'azed  awhile  on 
Dorothea.  *'  You  have  conciuered,  fair  Dorothea !  "  he  eidaimed, — 
"you  have  conquered.   There  is  no  resistingyou  !  " 

Lueinda  was  so  faint,  whun  released  from  Don  Feraando's  embrace, 
that  she  wasiust  falling  to  the  ground :  but  Cardenio  hastened  to  her 
support :  "These  annv'  uud  Kb,  **  shall  protect  thee,  my  beloved^  my 
faithful  mistress !  Heaven  grant  you  may  now  find  repose !  **  Lncmda 
looked  up.  to  be  assured  that  it  was  mdeed  her  Cardenio,  and  on 
seeing  his  oeloved  face,  regardless  of  forms,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  embraced  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  "  Oh,  Car- 
denio !  you  are  my  true  lord !  Whatever  the  fates  may  oondonn  me 
to  suffer,  I  am  for  ever  yours  ! " 

This  was  an  altecting  scene  to  all  present.  Dorothea  watched  Don 
f  emando.  and  fearing  that  he  meditated  revenge  on  Cardenio,  as  he 
looked  agitated,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  she  dung  around  him, 
embracing  his  knees,  and  said  to  him,  "  What  means  my  love,  my  only 
refuire  ?  Behold  your  true  wife  at  your  feet !  Lucinda  is  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  and  even  in  your  presence  bedews  his  bosom  with 
tcais  of  love;  now  then  can  you  think  of  uniting  yoQxaelf  to  her! 
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For  Heaven's  sake,  and  the  honour  of  your  name,  let  their  deelara- 
tions  of  mutual  aiiection,  iustead  of  moviug  your  wrath,  induce  >ou  to 
leave  them  mu&olestecL  to  pass  their  lives  happily  together ;  you  will 
thus  show  to  the  world  that  you  are  not  goTemed  by  your  passions, 
but  have  a  noble,  generous  mind." 

While  Dorothea  spoke,  Cardenio  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Don  Fer- 
nando, and  was  prepared  to  defend  hinjself  if  assaulted  by  him.  But 
that  nobleman  was  now  surrounded  by  the  whole  party,  not  excepting 
honest  Sancho,  who  all  interceded  for  Dorothea;  and  the  priest  repre- 
sented to  him  that  so  singular  a  meeting  must  not  be  ai^eribed  to 
chance,  but  to  the  special  providence  of  Heaven.  He  begged  him 
also  to  consider  how  vain  would  he  the  attmpt  to  separate  Cardenio 
and  Lucinda,  who  would  be  happy  even  to  die  provm^  eaeh  other's 
faith  1  and  how  prudent  as  well  as  noble  it  would  be  in  him  to  t  riuiui)ji 
over  his  passion,  and  freely  leave  the  two  lovers  to  enjov  the  happi- 
ness of  mutual  affection.  That  he  should^  turn  to  the  Wely  Doro- 
thea, who  had  sueh  strong  claims  upon  him,  not  only  on  account  of 
her  extreme  tenderness  for  him,  but  the  promises  he  had  made  to  her, 
which,  as  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  honour,  he  was  bound  to  i)erform  : 
adding  to  these  arguments,  that  it  would  be  uo  derogation  to  liis  rank 
to  elevate  beauty  adorned  with  virtue. 

Tliese  truths,  so  forcibly  urged,  were  not  lost  upon  the  mind  of  Don 
rcmando,  who  embraced  Dorothea,  sajing,  "llise,  my  dear  lady,  for 
that  is  not  a  posture  lor  the  uastress  of  my  soul ;  and  li  i  have  offended 
against  you,  surely  it  has  been  hy  tiie  will  of  Heaven,  that  I  might 
know  your  true  value,  hy  such  proofs  of  your  constancy  an  d  affection.  I 
only  entreat  that  yon  will  not  reproach  me  for  my  involuntary  offence, 
but  look  at  the  now  happy  Lucinda,  and  her  eyes  will  plead  my  excuse. 
May  she  enjoy  long  yeai*s  of  happiness  with  Her  Cardenio,  and  Heaven 
grant  me  the  same  with  my  Dorothea ! "  A^^ain  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  and  could  searrfly  forbear  showing  his  emotions  of  tenderness 
and  repentance  by  tears :  indeed,  all  the  company  present  were  so 
much  aliected,  that  their  tears  of  sympathy  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  those  of  soitow.  Even  Sancho  ransa  wept ;  though  he  owned 
afterwards  that  it  was  only  because  Dorothea  turned  not  out  to  be  the 

iueen  Micomicona  who  was  to  have  made  his  fortune.  Cardenio  and 
jucinda  expressed  their  acknowledgments  to  Don  Fernando  for  his 
present  conduct,  in  so  feeling  a  manner,  that  he  was  Lou  much  moved 
to  find  words  to  reply  to  them. 

Dorothea  being  now  questioned  by  Don  Fernando  as  to  the  eirenm- 
stances  which  had  brought  her  to  th'at  place,  she  gave  a  brief  detail 
of  what  she  had  before  related  to  Cardenio ;  and  so  interesting  was  her 
narrative  to  Don  Fernando  and  his  party,  and  so  graceful  herddivery, 
that  they  even  regretted  when  the  story  of  her  misfortunes  was  ended. 
Don  feniando  then  related  what  he  had  done  after  finding  in  Lucinda*s 
bosom  the  paper  declaring  herself  the  wife  of  Cardenio.  He  con- 
fessed that  his  first  imi)ulse  mm  to  take  her  life,  and  he  should  actually 
have  done  so,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  her  parents ;  upon  which  he 
immediately  (juitti  d  the  house,  full  of  shame  and  fury,  determined  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  revenge.  On  the  following  day  he  heard 
that  she  had  left  her  father's  house,  concealing  the  place  of  her  retreat ; 
hut  after  some  months  he  discovered  thai  she  had  retired  to  a  convent^ 
whither  he  immediately  pursued  her,  accompanied  by  the  three  gen- 
tlemen then  present.  He  then  watched  an  opportonitj  when  the 
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eonyent  gate  was  open  to  make  his  entrance,  leavinff  two  of  his  com- 
panions to  secure  tnc  ^ate ;  and  having  found  Lucinoa  walking  in  the 

cloisters,  attended  only  by  n  nun,  they  seized  her,  and  bore  her  away 
to  a  place  where  they  had  prepjired  every  aceouiuiodat ion  necessary 
for  their  project.  Lucinda,  he  said,  had  tainted  on  seeing  herself  iu 
his  power,  and  when  her  senses  returned,  she  wept  and  sighed,  but 

never  spoke  a  single  word.   Thus,  in  silence  and^  soriow,  they  had 


reached  that  inu,  which,  he  trusted,  was  the  goal  of  ail  their  eartidy 

mislor  tunes. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVn. 

Wha^ein  is  continued  the  history  of  the  fovious  Ivfanta  MicomiconOf 

with  other  pleasant  adctntura. 

Sancho  experienced  no  small  grief  of  mind  on  thus  seeini?  all  his 
nopes  of  nreferrneut  fast  disappearing  and  vauisliiii^  hito  smoke,  by 
the  transformation  of  the  fair  princess  Micuunconu  mlo  Dorothea,  and 
the  giant  into  Don  Fernando ;  while  his  mastei^  unconscious  of  what 
was  losing,  lay  wrapped  in  profound  sleep.  Dorothea  could  not  be 
certam  wliether  tlie  nappiness  she  enjoyed  was  not  a  dream ;  and 
Cardenio  and  Lucinda  entertained  the  same  doubts.  Dou  Fernando 
g«Ye  ^anks  to  HeaTen  for  having  delivered  him  from  a  perilous 
situation,  in  which  his  honour  as  well  as  ids  soul  were  in  imminent 
dani^r.  In  short,  all  were  pleased  at  the  happy  conclusion  of  such 
intricate  and  hopeless  attV.irs.  The  priest,  liice  a  man  of  sense,  placed 
evervthing  in  its  true  lij^ht,  and  eouirratulated  each  upon  t  heir  share 
of  the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  them.  But  the  landlady  was 
more  delighted  than  all;  as  Cardenio  and  the  priest  had  promised 
to  pay  her  with  interest  for  every  loss  she  had  sustained  upon  Don 
Quixote's  account. 

Sanoho  alone  was  afflicted,  unhappy,  and  full  of  sorrow ;  and,  with 
dismal  looks  he  went  in  to  ms  master,  just  then  awake,  to  whom  he 
said  :  "  Your  worshi])  may  sleep  on,  siirnor  sorrowfid  fisi-ure,  without 
trou!}lint?  yoursell*  about  killmir  any  dant  or  restoriii':  the  princess 
to  her  kingdoui.  for  that  is  aintady  done  aud  over."  "  i  verily  believe 
it,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  fori  have  had  the  most  monstrous  and 
dreadful  battle  with  the  giant  that  ever  1  expect  to  have  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  litV ;  with  one  back  stroke  1  tumbled  Ids  head  to  the 
ground,  and  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  blood  that  gushed  from  it, 
ibai  the  stream  ran  along  the  ground  uke  a  torrent  of  water."  ''Like 
red  wine,  your  worship  might  better  say,"  answered  Sauelw;  "  for 
I  can  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already,  that  the  dcjid  piant  is  a 
pierced  wine-skin,  and  t  ho  blood  eighteen  ^ndlous  of  red  wine  con- 
tained in  the  bcllv;  and  may  tlic  devU  take  all  forme!"  "What 
sayest  thou,  fool  P"  replied  Don  Quixote.  "  Art  thou  in  thy  senses  ?** 
"Fray,  get  up,  sir,"  (luolh  Saiieho,  "and  you  will  see  what  a  fine 
day's  work  y(ni  have  made,  and  what  a  reckoning  we  have  to  pay : 
and  you  will  see,  too,  the  queen  converted  into  a  private  hidy  called 
Dorothea,  with  other  matters  which,  if  you  take  them  rightly,  will 
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astonisli  you."  "  T  shnll  wonder  at  notbin?,'*  replied  Don  Quixote : 
"  for,  thou  mayest  remember,  the  last  time  we  were  here,  I  told  thee 
thai  aU  tilings  in  this  place  went  by  enchantment ;  and  there  cm  be 
nothing  surprising  in  it  if  this  were  the  case  again."  "  I  should 
believe  so  too,"  answered  Sancho,  "  if  my  being  tossed  in  the  blanket 
had  been  a  matter  of  this  nature:  but  it  was  downright  real  andtme ; 
and  I  saw  the  Terv  same  innkeeper  hold  a  corner  of  the  blanket, 
■nd  cant  me  towaras  heaven  with  notable  alacrity,  laughing  too  all 
the  time ;  and  where  it  happens  that  we  know  persons,  m  mv  opinion 
(simple  and  a  sinner  as  lamj.  there  is  no  enchantment  at  all,  out  much 
misosage  and  much  mishap.  "  WelL  Heaven  will  remedy  it,"  quoth 
Don  Quixote :  "  give  me  my  clothes^  that  I  may  go  and  seethe  events 
and  transformations  thou  hast  mentioned." 

Sancho  reached  liim  his  apparel :  and  while  he  was  dressinfr,  the 
priest  gave  Don  Fernando  and  his  companions  an  account  of  Don 
Quixote's  madness^  and  of  the  artifice  they  had  used  to  get  him  from 
the  barren  mountain  to  which  he  imaginea  himself  banished  through 
his  lady's  disdain.  He  related  also  most  of  the  adventures  which 
Sancho  nad  communicated  to  them,  to  their  great  diversion  and  astonish- 
ment ;  for  they,  like  others,  considered  it  as  the  most  singular  species 
of  insanity  that  ever  took  possession  of  the  imagination.  Tbe  priest 
said  Anther  that,  since  the  lady  Dorothea's  good  fortune  wonla  not 
permit  her  to  prosecute  their  design,  it  was  necessary  to  contrive 
some  other  expedient  to  get  him  home.  Cardenio  otlerpd  his  assist- 
ance, and  proposed  that  Lucinda  should  personate  Dorothea.  "  No," 
said  Don  Fernando,  "  it  mnst  not  be  so ;  for  I  will  have  Dorothea 
herself  proceed  in  ner  part ;  and  as  this  good  gentleman's  villaee 
.  is  not  far  distant,  I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  to  his  cure."  "It 
is  not  above  two  days'jouniey,"  said  the  priest.  "  If  it  were  farther," 
said  Don  Fernando,  "  1  would  undertake  it  with  pleasure  for  so  good 
a  purpose." 

Don  Quixote  now  came  forth,  clad  in  all  his  armour ;  Mamhrino's 
helmet,  though  bruised  and  battered,  on  bis  head ;  his  target  braced, 
aud  renting  on  his  sapling  or  lance,  llis  strange  appearance  greatly 
surprised  Don  Fernando  and  his  company,  who  failed  not  to  obsme 
his  long  and  withered  visage  of  sallow  hue,  his  ill-matched  armoor, 
and  measured  pace.  They  paused  in  silent  expectation  of  hearing 
him  speaL  when  with  mucu  ^ravitv  and  solemnity^  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  lair  Dorothea,  he  saia :  "  I  am  informed,  fair  lady,  by  this 
my  sot: ire,  that  your  grandeur  is  annihilated,  and  yonr  very  being 
demolished^  and  that  from  a  queen  you  are  metamorphosed  into  a 
private  maiden.  If  tliis  has  been  done  by  order  of  the  necromantic 
king  your  lather,  fearing  lest  I  should  not  afford  you  the  necessary 
aid,  I  say  he  knew  not  one  half  oS  his  art,  and  that  he  was  but  little 
vened  in  histories  of  knight-errantry ;  for  had  he  read  them  as  atten- 
tively as  I  have  read  and  considered  them,  he  would  have  known  that 
other  knights,  of  less  fame  than  my  sell',  have  achieved  still  greater 
difficulties :  it  being  no  such  mighty  business  to  kill  a  pitiful  giant, 
arrogant  as  he  may  be :  fw  not  many  hours  aie  passed  since  I  was 
engaged  with  one  myself,  and — I  say  no  more,  lest  1  should  be  sus- 
pected of  falsehood ;  but  time,  the  revealer  of  all  things,  will  declare 
it  when  least  expected."  "  It  was  with  a  couple  of  wine-skins,  and 
not  a  giant,"  quoth  the  innkeeper— here  he  was  intemipted  by  Dob 
Femndo^  who  oommanded  bim  to  bold  bis         and  mno  wise  to 
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intcmipt  Don  Quixote's  discourse-  who  went  on,  saving,  "I  assure 
yoo,  therefore,  high  and  disinherited  lady,  tiiat  if  for  the  cause  I  have 
iDOitioiied  your  mther  has  mado  this  metamorphose  in  your  person, 
it  is  perfectly  needless  :  for  there  is  no  danger  upon  earth  tnrough 
whicn  my  sword  shall  not  force  a  way;  and  by  brin<?inf?  down  the  head 
of  your  eneui  v  to  the  ground,  shortly  place  upon  your  own  the  crown 
of  your  kingdom." 

Here  Don  Quixote  ceased,  and  waited  the  answer  of  the  princess, 
who,  knowing  it  to  be  Bon  Fernando's  desire  that  she  should  carry  on 
the  deception  until  Don  Quixote's  return  home,  with  much  dignity 
and  grace  replied,  "  Whosoever  told  you,  valorous  knigiit  of  the 
sonowfol  figure,  that  I  was  changed  and  filtered  firom  what  I  was, 
spoke  not  the  truth :  for  I  am  the  same  to-day  that  I  was  yesterday. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  tnat  certain  events,  fortunate  beyond  my  hopes, 
have  befallen  mc  since  then,  yet  1  do  not  cease  to  be  what  T  was 
before,  and  to  entertain  the  same  thoughts  I  have  ever  indulged  of 
availing  myself  of  the  valour  of  yoor  valiant  and  invincible  arm. 
Therefore,  dear  sir,  with  your  accustomed  goodness,  do  justice  to  the 
honour  of  my  father,  and  acknowledge  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  since 
bjr  his  skill  he  found  out  so  easy  and  certain  a  way  to  remedy  my 
misfortunes ;  for  I  rerily  believe  bad  it  not.been  for  you,  sir,  I  should 
never  have  ei^oyed  mv  present  happiness;  and  in  this  I  speak  the 
exact  truth,  as  most  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  sure,  will  testify.  Let 
us  then  proceed  on  our  journey  to-morrow  (for  to-ciav  it  is  too  late) ; 
and  to  heaven  and  your  prowess  I  trust  for  a  successt'ul  issue." 

Thus  spoke  the  discreet  Dorothea:  whereupon  Don  Quixote 
turning  to  Sancho.  said  to  him,  "I  tell  thee,  Sancho,  thou  art  the 
greatest  rascal  in  Spain  ;  say,  vagabond !  didst  thou  not  tell  mc  just 
now  that  this  princess  was  transformed  into  a  damsel  called  Dorothea : 
with  other  absurdities,  which  were  enough  to  confound  me  P  I  vow 
(and  here  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  gnashed  hi8te€th|  "I  have  a 
great  inclination  to  malce  such  an  examnle  of  thee,  as  shall  put  sense 
mto  the  brains  of  all  the  lying  squires  ot  future  times  !"  "  rray,  sir, 
be  paciilcd,"  answered  Sancho;  "for  I  may  liave  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  change  of  my  lady  the  jprineess  Micomicona :  but  as  to  the  giant*s 
head,  or  at  least  the  piercing  of  the  skins,  and  the  blood  being  red 
wine,  I  am  not  deceived,  as  God  livetli ;  lor  there  are  the  skins  at 
your  worship's  bed's-head,  cut  and  8lashed|  and  the  red  wine  has 
made  a  pond  of  the  room :  and  you  will  find  I  speak  true  when  onr 
host  demands  damages.  As  for  the  rest,  I  rejoice  in  my  heart  that 
my  lady-queen  is  as  she  was;  for  I  have  my  share  in  it,  like  every 
neighbour's  child."  "T  tell  thee,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote, /'thou 
art  an  ass.  Excuse  mc,  that's  enough."  "It  is  enough,"  said  Don 
Feniando.  "  and  let  no  more  be  saidf  on  the  subject :  and  since  the 
princess  nath  declared  that  we  are  to  set  forward  in  the  morning,  it 
being  too  late  to-day,  let  us  pass  this  night  in  agreeable  conversation ; 
and  to-morrow  we  will  all  accompany  Signor  Don  Quixote,  for  we 
desire  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  yaloroas  imd  unheard-of  deeds  which 
lie  is  to  perform  in  the  accomplishment  <rf  this  great  enterprise."  "  It 
is  my  part  to  serve  and  attend  yon.,"  answsred  Don  Quixote ;  "  and 
much  am  I  indebted  to  yon  for  your  good  opinion ;  which  it  shall  be 
my  endeavour  not  to  disappoint,  even  at  the  expense  of  my  life,  or 
even  more,  if  more  were  nossible. 

Many  were  the  compOments,  and  polite  offers  of  service  passinjr 
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hrtwccn  Don  Qnixoteand  Don  Fernando,  when  they  were  inteimpted 
hy  tlif  arrival  of  two  other  persons  at  tlie  inn.  The  one  was  a  man, 
who  by  his  garb  seemed  to  be  a  Christian  latelv  come  from  among  the 
Moon ;  for  ne  had  on  a  bine  doth  coat,  with  short  skirts,  half  sleeves, 
and  no  coUaor.  His  breeches  also  were  of  blue  doth,  and  his  cap  of 
the  same  colour,  lie  had  on  a  pair  of  date-eolourea  buskins,  and  a 
^Moorish  scimitar  hung  in  a  shoulder-belt  across  his  breast.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  female  in  a  Moorish  dress,  mounted  on  an  ass,  her 
face  veiled,  a  brocade  turban  on  her  head,  and  covered  with  a  mantle 
from  her  shoulders  to  her  feet.  The  man  was  of  a  robust  and 
aarceable  fii^ure,  rat  her  above  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  dark  con)i)lexion. 
With  large  mustachios,  and  a  well-set  beard:  in  short,  his  deportment, 
had  he  been  well-dressed,  wonld  have  marked  him  for  a  gentleman. 
Upon  h'l^  entrance  he  asked  for  a  room,  and  seemed  disconcerted  on 
hearing  that  there  was  not  one  unoeenpird;  nevedheless,  he  assisted 
his  female  companion,  who  was  evidently  a  Moor,  to  alight.  The 
other  ladies,  as  well  as  the  landlady,  her  daoghter,  and  maid,  all  sur- 
rounded the  stranger,  attracted,  by  the  novelty  of  her  appearance ; 
and  Dorothea,  who  was  always  obliging  and  considerate,  perceiving 
they  were  disappointed  at  not  having  an  apartment,  accosted  her, 
saying,  "  Do  not  be  distressed,  my  dear  madam,  at  an  inconvenience 
which  mnst  be  expected  in  places  of  this  kind;  but  if  you  will  please 
to  shaie  with  us  (pointing  to  Lucinda)  such  accommodation  as  we 
have,  you  may  perhaps  have  found  worse  in  the  course  of  your 

ioumey."  The  veiled  lady  returned  her  no  answer,  but,  rising  irom 
ler  seat,  and  laving  her  hands  across  her  breast,  bowed  her  head  and 
body  in  token  that  she  thanked  her.  By  her  silence  they  conjectured 
that  slie  could  not  speak  their  language,  and  were  confirmed  in  their 
opinion  of  her  being  a  Moor. 

Her  companion,  who  had  been  engaged  out  of  the  room,  now 
entered,  ana  seeing  that  she  was  addr^sed  by  some  of  the  company, 
he  said,  "  Ladies,  this  young  person  understands  scarcely  anything  or 
the  Spanish  lanirnaore,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  converse  with  you." 
"  We  have  only  been  reuuesting  her  to  favour  us  with  her  company, 
and  share  our  accommooations,"  said  Lucinda ;  "  and  we  will  show 
her  all  the  attention  due  to  strangers,  who  need  it,  especially  those  of 
our  own  sex."  "My  dear  madam,"  he  replied,  "1  return  you  a 
thousand  thanks  both  for  this  lady  and  myself,  and  am  fully  sensible 
of  the  extent  of  the  favour  you  offer  us."  "  Allow  me  to  ask  you, 
signer,  whether  the  lady  is  a  Christian  or  a  Moor  P"  **  By  birth  she 
is  a  Moor,"  replied  the  stranger;  "but  in  heart  she  is  a  Christian, 
ha\nng  an  ardent  wish  to  become  one."  "  She  is  not  yet  baptisecL 
then  ?"  inquired  Lucinda.  "  There  has  not  yet  been  an  opportunity, 
answered  the  stranger,  "  since  she  left  Algiers,  her  native  country ; 
and  she  has  not  hitherto  been  in  h. -li  iiuminent  danger  of  death  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  have  her  bjmtised  before  she  be  instructed  in  all 
the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  our  Ciiureh  ;  but,  if  it  please  Heaven,  she 
will  be  soon  baptised  in  a  manner  becoming  her  rank,  which  is  beyond 
what  either  her  appearance  or  mine  indicate." 

These  strangers  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  whole  party,  who 
refrained,  however,  from  importuning  them  with  questions ;  conceiving 
they  would  be  more  inclined  to  take  repose  than  to  satisfy  them. 
Dorothea  now  took  the  lady's  hand,  aud,  leadmg  her  to  a  seat,  placed 
herself  by  her,  and  then  requested  her  to  unveil;  upon  which  she 
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gare  an  inquiring  look  at  ber  (xmipanion ;  and  he  haying  interpreted 

what  had  been  said  to  her  in  Arabic,  sIk;  removed  her  veil,  and  dis- 
covered a  face  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  Dorothea  thought  she 
exceeded  Lucinda.  who  oii  nor  pjirt,  thought  her  handsomer  than 
Dorothea ;  while  tneir  admirers  all  seemed  to  confess  that  if  either  of 
them  could  have  a  rival  in  beanty  it  was  in  this  Moorish  lady ;  and,  as 
it  is  the  privilege  of  beauty  to  conciliate  and  attract  good  will,  they 
were  all  eager  to  show  her  attention.  Don  Fernando  inquired  her 
name  of  her  companion :  "  Lela  Zoraida,"  he  replied  j  when  she  inter- 
posed in  a  sweet,  earnest  manner—"  No,  not  Zoraida ;  Maria»  Maria  " 
— giving  them  to  nnderstand  that  her  name  was  Maria,  not  Zoraida. 
These  words  were  pronounced  in  so  touching  a  voice  that  they  were 
all  affected,  especially  the  ladies,  who  were  naturally  tender-hearted. 
Liieiiida  embraced  her  most  affectionately,  saying,  "  Yes,  yes ;  Alaria, 
Maria ;  '*  who  answered,  "  Yes,  Maria ;  Zoraida  macange  "—meaning 
not  Zoraida. 

It  being  now  ni^ht.  supper  was  served  up  (in  providing  whieh  the 
landlord  had,  by  Don  Femaudo's  order,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost). 
They  seated  themselves  at  a  long  table,  lUce  those  in  halls;  for  there 
was  no  other,  either  round  or  square,  in  the  house.  They  insisted  on 
Dfm  Q>uixotc's  taking  the  head  of  the  table,  thoudi  he  would  have 
declined  it;  the  princess  Micomicona  he  placed  next  to  hini.  being 
her  champion ;  Lucinda  and  Zoraida  seated  themselves  besitle  her ; 
opposite  them  sat  Don  Fernando  and  Cardenio ;  the  curate  and  barber 
sat  next  to  the  ladies,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  lo  them ; 
and  thus  they  banqueted  much  to  their  satisfaction.  Don  Quixote 
added  to  their  amusement,  for  being  moved  by  the  same  spirit  which 
had  inspired  him  with  eloqnence  at  the  goatherd's  supper,  instead  of 
eating  he  now  harangued  as  follows  : — 

"  It  must  certainlv  be  coiitVssed  that  great  and  wonderful  are  the 
occurrences  which  befal  those  who  profess  the  order  of  knight- 
errantry.  What  man  existing,  who  should  now  enter  at  this  castle- 
gate,  and  see  ns  thus  seated,  could  imagine  as  to  be  the  persons  we  really 
are  !  Who  should  say  that  this  lady  here  seated  by  niy  side  is  that 
great  queen  we  all  know  her  to  be,  and  I  that  '  knight  of  the  sorrowful 
figure/  so  blazoned  abroad  by  the  mouth  of  fame !  There  no  longer 
lemains  a  donbt  that  this  art  and  profession  exceeds  all  that  have 
ever  been  followed  by  man;  and  that  it  is  the  more  honourable 
inasmuch  a,s  it  is  exposed  to  more  danger.  Awav  with  those  who 
say  that  letters  have  the  advantage  over  arms!  Whoever  the^y  may 
be,  1  will  maintain  that  they  know  not  what  they  say  ;  for  the  reason 
thev  usually  give,  and  upon  which  they  usually  lay  the  greatest  stress, 
is  that  the  labours  of  the  brain  exceed  those  of  the  bodv,  and  that 
arms  is  simply  a  corporeal  exercise;  as  if  it  were  the  business  of 
Dorters  alone,  for  which  mere  strength  is  required,  or  as  if  the  pro- 
fession of  anns  did  not  call  for  that  fortitude  which  depends  on  a 
vigorous  imderstanding,  or  as  if  the  mental  powers  of  the  warrior  who 
has  an  army  or  t  he  defence  of  a  besieged  city  committed  to  his  charge, 
are  not  called  into  exertion  as  well  as  those  of  his  body !  Let  it  be 
shown  how,  by  mere  corporeal  strength,  he  can  penetrate  the  designs 
of  the  enemy,  form  stratagems,  overcome  difficulties,  and  avert 
threatened  dangers !— no,  these  are  alltiie  efforts  of  the  understanding, 
in  which  the  b(/i!y  has  no  share.  Since,  then,  arms  exercise  the  mind 
as  well  as  Ictteib^  let  as  now  sec  whose  mind  is  most  exerted ;  the 
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scholar's  or  the  soldier's.  Tliis  may  be  Joicrmlned  by  the  ultimate 
object  of  each ;  for  that  pursuit  deserves  the  most  cj^tecra  which  has 
the  noblest  aim  in  view.  Now  the  end  and  design  of  lei  t  v  TS— i  si)eak 
not  of  theology,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  gmde  md  elevate  tlie  soul  of 
man  to  heaven,  for  m  itli  that  none  can  be  compared ;  but  1  speak  of 
human  learning,  whose  end.  I  say,  is  to  reirulate  distributive  justice, 
and  give  to  every  man  his  aue ;  to  know  good  laws,  and  cause  them 
to  be  strictly  obserred ;  an  object  most  certainly  generous  and  exahed, 
and.wortliy  of  high  commendatioo,  bat  not  equal  to  that  which  is 
annexed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  whose  end  and  purpose  is  peace 
—the  greatest  blessing  man  can  enjoy  in  this  life  ;  for  tlie  lirst  srlad 
tidings  the  world  received  was  what  the  angels  brought  on  that  night 
which  was  our  day,  when  they  sang  in  the  clouds, '  Qlory  to  God  on 
high,  and  on  earth  peace  and  ijood-will  towards  men !'  and  tlie  saluta- 
tion which  the  Master  of  earth  and  of  heaven  taught  11  is  disciples 
was  that,  when  they  entered  any  house,  they  should  say,  *  Peace  be  to 
this  house and  many  tunes  he  said, '  My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  my 
peace  I  leave  with  you :  peace  be  amongst  you.'  ^  It  is,  indeed,  » 
trensnre  without  which  tfiere  can  be  no  true  happiness.  To  obtain 
this  peace  is  the  Icizitimate  object  of  war— by  war  and  anns  1  mean 
the  same  thing.  I'eacc,  then,  being  the  object  of  war,  it  must  be 
granted  that  in  its  ultimate  aim  it  is  superior  to  the  pursuit  of  letters. 
Wo  will  now  compare  the  ootporeal  labonra  of  the  soldier  and  the 
scholar." 

Don  Quixote  thus  pursued  his  discourse  so  rationally^  that  his 
auditors  could  scarcely  think  him  insane ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of 
them  being  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  exercise  of  arras  properly  apper- 
tains, thf-v  listened  to  him  with  particular  pleasure  while  he  tlms 
coutiuncd  :  "  Amom*  the  hardships  of  the  scholar  we  may,  in  the  lirst 
phtce,  name  poverty  (not  that  all  are  poor— but  lot  us  suppose  the 
worst) ;  and  when  t  have  said  that  he  endures  poverty,  no  more  need 
be  said  "  (f  his  misery^  for  he  who  is  poor  is  ai  stiiute  of  every  good 
thing  ;  he  rndures  miserv  in  all  shapes,  in  hunger  and  in  cold,  soine- 
times  in  nakedness,  and  sometimes  in  a  combmation  of  all.  Still, 
howerer,  he  gets  something  to  eat,  either  from  the  rich  man's  lea?- 
ing8»  or  the  sops  of  the  conyent— that  last  miserable  resource  of  the 
poor  scholar;  nor  are  they  without  some  neiirhbour's  fire-side  or 
ehimnciv -corner  to  keep  llicm  at  least  from  extreme  cold;  and  at 
night  they  can  generally  sleep  under  cover.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon 
other  triihn^  inoonTcmences  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  such  as 
scarcity  of  hnen,  want  of  shoes,  thread-bare  coats,  and  tlie  surfeits 
they  are  li;djle  to  when  good  fortune  sets  a  plentiful  table  in  their 
way.  This  is  the  hard  and  rugged  oath  they  tread,  sometimes  falling, 
then  rising  and  falling  again,  till  tney  reacn  the  eminence  they  have 
had  in  ?iew;  and  after  passmg  these  Scyllas  andCharybdises^  we  ham 
seen  them  from  a  chair  command  and  govern  the  world,  their  hunger 
converted  into  satiety,  their  pinchin^^  cold  into  refresning  coolness, 
their  nakedness  into  embroidery,  and  thcir^  slumbers  on  a  mat  to 
repose  on  holland  and  damask— a  reward  justly  merited  by  their 
virtue.  But  their  hardships  fall  fat  short  of  those  of  the  wairior,  as 
I  shall  soon  convince  you. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

The  co%tintuUion  qf  Don  Quitnte'fi  cvHous  orcUion  ujaon  wrm»  and 

Utters, 

Don  Quixote,  after  a  short  pause,  contintied  his  discourse  thus 
"  Since  in  speakins^  of  the  scholar,  we  l)egan  with  his  poverty  and  its 
several  branches,  let  us  see  whether  the  soldier  be  richer.  We  shall 
ftid  that  poTor^  itself  is  not  more  poor:  for  he  depends  on  his 
wvetched  pay,  wnich  oomcs  late,  and  sometimes  never;  or  upon  what 
he  can  pillage,  at  the  imTninent  i-isk  of  his  life  and  conscience.  Such 
often  is  his  nakedness  that  his  slashed  buiT-doublet  serves  him  both 
for  finery  and  shirt ;  and  in  the  midst  of  winter,  on  the  open  plain,  be 
has  notmiig  to  warm  him  bat  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  woich,  issmiiiir 
from  an^empty  place,  must  needs  be  cold.  But  let  us  waif,  and  see 
whether  niorht  will  make  amends  for  these  inconveniences  :  if  his  bed 
be  too  narrow  it  is  his  own  fault,  for  he  may  measure  out  as  many 
feet  of  earth  as  he  pleases,  and  rolL  himself  thereon  at  pleasure  with- 
out fear  of  rumpfasff  the  sheets.  Suppose  the  moment  arriTed  of 
t^ikinjr  his  decree— T  mean,  suppose  tne  day  of  battle  come:  his 
doctoral  cap  may  tlien  be  of  Imt,  to  cover  some  gun-shot  wound, 
whicli  perhaps  has  gone  through  his  temples,  or  deprived  him  of  an 
arm  or  a  lev.  And  even  suppose  that  heaven  in  its  mercy  shonld  pre- 
serve him  alive  and  unhurt,  he  will  ])r(,bably  remain  as  poor  as  ever; 
for  he  must  be  engaged  and  victorious  in  inany  battles  before  he  can 
expect  high  promotion :  and  such  good  fortune  happens  only  by  a 
mmole :  lor  you  will  allow,  gentlemen,  that  few  are  the  nombeor  of 
those  that  have  reaped  the  reward  of  their  smrioes,  oompaied  witii 
those  who  have  perished  in  war.  The  dead  are  countless;  whereas 
those  who  survive  to  be  rewarded  may  be  numbered  vvith  three 
figures.  Not  so  with  scholars,  who  by  their  salaries  (I  will  not  say 
their  perquisites),  are  generally  handsomely  provided  for.  Thus  the 
labours  ot  the  soldier  are  ^eater^  although  hds  reward  is  less.  It  may 
be  said  in  answer  to  this,  that  it  is  easier  to  reward  two  thousand 
scholars  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  for  scholars  are  rewarded  by 
employments  whum  most  of  course  be  given  to  men  of  their  pro- 
fession; whereas  the  soLdier  can  onljr  be  rewarded  by  the  property  of 
the  roaster  whom  he  serves ;  and  this  defence  serves  to  strengtbea 
my  argument. 

"  But,  waiving  this  point,  let  us  consider  the  comparative  claims  to 
pn-eminence ;  for  the  partisans  of  each  can  brins:  powerful  arguments 
in  support  of  their  own  cause.  It  is  said  in  iavour  of  letters  that 
without  them  arms  could  not  subsist ;  for  war  must  have  its  laws,  and 
laws  come  within  the  provmce  of  the  learned.  But  it  may  be  alleged 
in  reply,  that  arras  are  necessary  to  the  maintenanoe  of  law  ■  by  arms 
the  pnolio  roads  are  protected,  cities  snarded,  states  defended,  king- 
doms preserved,  and  the  seas  cleared  of  corsairs  and  pirates.  In  short, 
without  arms  there  would  be  no  safety  for  cities,  commonwealths,  or 
kingdoms.  Besides,  it  is  just  to  estimate  a  puxsnit  in  proportion  to 
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the  cost  of  its  attainment.  Now  it  is  true  that  eminence  in  learninx^ 
is  purchased  by  time,  watchingj  hunger,  nakedness^  vertigo,  indiges- 
tion, and  manv  other  inconvemences  already  mentioned  :  but  a  man 
who  rises  erniJually  to  be  a  good  soldier  endures  all  tlipsc,  and  far 
more.  What  is  the  lumirer  and  poverty  which  menace  the  man  of 
letters  compared  to  the  situation  of  the  soldier^  who,  besieged  in  some 
fortress,  and  placed  aa  sentinel  in  some  rayehn  or  cavalier,  perceives 
that  the  aiemy  is  mining  towards  the  place  where  he  stands,  wad  yet 
must  on  no  account  stir  from  his  post  or  shun  the  imminent  danger 
that  threatens  him  r*  All  that  he  can  do  in  sucli  a  case  is  to  give 
notice  to  his  officer  of  what  passes,  that  he  may  endeavour  to  counter- 
act it;  in  the  meantime  he  must  stand  his  ground,  in  momentaiy 
expectation  of  being  mounted  to  the  clouds  without  wings,  and  then 
dashed  headlong  to  the  earth.  And  if  this  be  thouglit  but  a  trilling 
danger,  let  us  see  whether  it  be  equalled  or  exceeded  by  the  en- 
counter of  two  galleys,  prow  to  prow,  in  the  midst  of  the  white  sea, 
locked  a.nd  grappled  together,  so  that  there  is  no  more  room  left  for 
the  soldier  than  the  tvyo-foot  plank  at  the  break-head ;  and  though  he 
sees  as  many  tlireatening  ministers  of  death  before  him  as  there  are 

{)ieces  of  ailillery  pointed  at  hiui  from  the  opposite  side,  not  the 
enprth  of  a  lance  from  his  body ;  thou$?h  he  knows  that  the  first  slip 
of  his  foot  sends  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  yet,  with  an  undaunted 
heart,  inspired  by  honour,  he  exposes  himself  as  a  mark  to  all  their 
lire,  and  endeavours  by  that  narrow  pass  to  force  his  way  into  the 
enemy's  vessel !  And,  what  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  no  sooner 
is  one  fallen,  never  to  rise  again  in  this  world,  than  anoUier  takes  hia- 

{)lace ;  and  if  he  also  fall  into  the  sea,  whieh  lies  in  wait  to  devour 
lim,  another  and  another  succeeds  without  intermission  !  In  all  the 
extremities  of  war  there  is  no  example  of  courage  and  intrepidity  to 
exceed  this.  Happy  those  ages-which  knew  not  the  dreadful  fury  of 
artillery ! — those  instruments  of  h(!ll  (wiiere,  1  verily  believe,  the 
inventor  is  now  receiving  the  reward  of  his  diabolical  ingenuity) ;  by 
means  of  which  the  cowardly  and  the  base  can  deprive  the  Ijravest 
soldier  of  life.  While  a  gallant  spirit  animated  with  heroic  ardonr  is 
pressing  to  glory,  comes  a  chance  oalL  sent  by  one  who  perhaps  fled  in 
alarm  at  the  fla^h  of  his  own  accursed  weapon,  and  in  an  instant  cuts 
short  the  life  of  !iini  wlio  deserved  to  live  tor  ages!  When  1  consider 
this,  I  could  ahnost  repent  having  undertaken  tliis  prufession  of 
knight-errantrv  in  so  detestable  an  age;  for  though  no  dragercan 
daunt  me,  still  it  gives  mc  some  concern  to  tliink  that  powder  and 
lead  may  suddenly  cut  short  my  career  of  glorv.  But  Heaven's  will 
be  doue !  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  I  shall  acquire  the  greater 
fame  if  I  succeed,  inasmuch  as  the  iierils  by  which  I  am  bcHset  are 
greater  than  those  to  which  the  knights-errant  of  past  ages  were 
exposed." 

Don  Qnixote  made  this  long  harangue  while  the  rest  were  eating, 
forgetting  to  raise  a  morsel  to  his  mouth,  though  Sancho  Panza  ever 
and  anon  reminded  him  of  his  sapper,  telling  him  he  would  have  time 
enough  afterwiirds  to  tdk  as  much  ?is  he  pleased.  His  other  auditors 
were  concerned  that  a  man  who  seemed  to  i)ossess  so  good  an  under- 
standing should,  on  a  particular  point,  be  so  egregiousiy  in  want  of  it. 
The  priest  told  him  there  was  great  reason  in  all  that  he  had  said  in 
favour  of  arms,  and  although  himself  a  scholar  and  a  graduate,  he 
acquiesced  in  his  opinion. 
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The  collation  being  over,  the  doth  was  removed ;  and  vhile  the 
hostess  and  her  damsels  were  preparing  the  chamber  which  Don 
Qiiixote  had  occiipird  for  the  ladies,  Don  Fernando  requested  the 
stranger  to  gratify  them  by  relating  his  adventures :  sinc^  from  the 
Udy  who  aooompuded  him^  he  was  certain  the  v  most  oe  both  mterest- 
ing  and  extraordinary.  The  stranger  said  that  he  would  willingly 
comply  with  their  request,  though  he  was  afraid  his  history  would 
not  atford  them  much  amusement.  The  priest  and  rest  of  the  party 
thanked  him :  and,  seeing  them  all  prepared  to  listen  to  him  with 
attention,  he  began  his  nacrstiTe  in  a  modest  and  agreeable  maimer, 
as  follows: — 


In  a  village  among  the  mountains  of  Leon  my  family  had  its 
origin;  and^  although  more  favoured  by  nature  than  fortune,  in  that 
humble  region  my  mther  was  considered  wealthy;  and  mignt  really 
hare  been  so,  had  he  known  the  art  of  eoonomismg  ratner  than 

squanderinof  his  estate.  Tliis  disposition  to  profusion  proceeded  from 
his  having  been  a  soldier  in  his  younfrer  days,  for  tlic  army  is  a  school 
in  which  the  miser  becomes  generous,  and  the  generous  prodigal : 
miserly  soldiers  are,  like  monsters,  but  very  rarely  seen.  Liberality 
mav  be  carried  too  far  in  those  who  nave  children  to  inherit  their  name 
and  rank  ;  and  this  was  my  father's  failing.  He  had  three  sons,  and 
being  himself  aware  of  this  propensity  to  extravagance,  and  of  his  ma- 
bility  to  restrain  it,  be  determined  to  dispose  of  nis  property,  and  by 
that  means  effectnfuly  deprive  himsdf  oi  the  power  of  lavishmgit:  lie 
therefore  called  us  one  day  together,  and  thus  aildressed  us : — 

**  *My  sous,  I  ueed  not  say  I  love  you,  for  you  are  niy  children :  and 
yet  jou  may  well  doubt  my  love,  since  I  have  uot  refrained  from  dissi- 


tural  father,  I  have  finally  resolved  upon  the  execution  of  a  plan  which 
is  the  result  of  mature  deliberation.  You  are  now  of  age  to  establish 
yourselves  in  the  world,  or  at  least  to  choose  some  employment  from 
which  yon  may  hereafter  reap  honoar  and  poAt.  I  intend  to  dinde 
my  property  into  four  parts,  three  of  which  you  shall  equally  diare, 
and  the  fourth  I  will  reserve  to  subsist  upon  for  the  remaining  davs 
it  may  please  Heaven  to  aUot  me :  it  is  my  wish,  however,  that  earn, 
when  in  possessiou  of  his  share,  should  iollow  the  path  that  i  bliaii 
direct.  We  have  a  proverb  in  Spain,  in  my  opinion  a  very  true  one, 
as  most  proverbs  are,  being  maxims  arawn  from  experience  :  it  is  this  : 
"The  church,  the  sea,  or  the  court ;  "  meaninor  that  whoever  would 
prosper  shomd  either  get  into  the  church,  engage  in  commerce,  or 
serve  the  king  in  his  conrt :  for  it  is  also  said,  that  ^' the  king's  morsel 
is  better  than  the  lord's  boontv."  It  would,  therefore,  give  me  great 
satisfaction  if  one  of  you  would  follow  letters,  another  merchandise, 
and  the  third  serve  the  king  in  the  army ;  tor  it  i.s  difficult  to  get 
admission  into  his  househola ;  and  though  a  military  career  is  not 
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fefonrable  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  it  seldom  fails  to  confer 
honour.  Within  eif^ht  days  I  will  pive  you  each  vour  share  in  money ; 
and  now  tell  me  whether  you  are  disposed  to  follow  advice/  As 
Iwwtheeldestibedesireameioaiiswerfint.  UponwfaidileiitraaiBd 
him  not  to  part  with  his  estate,  but  to  spend  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
for  that  we  were  youngr  enougn  to  labour  for  ourselves ;  and  I  con- 
cluded by  assurino:  liim  that  I  would  do  as  he  desired,  and  enter  the 
army,  to  serve  God  and  my  kinff.  My  second  brother  complied  like- 
wise, and  chose  to  go  to  the  Incues,  taming  his  portion  into  nierchaii- 
dise.  The  youngest,  and  I  believe  the  wisest,  said  he  would  take  to 
the  cliureh,  and  for  that  purpose  finish  his  studies  at  Salamanca. 

"Uaving  determined  upon  our  several  professions,  my  father  em- 
braced ns,  and  insisted  upon  our  taking  ^tch  bis  share  of  the  estate, 
which  an  uncle  of  ours  purchased,  that  it  might  not  be  alienated  from 
the  family.  The  portion  of  each,  I  rememocr,  amounted  to  three 
thousand  ducats.  We  all  took  our  leave  of  our  crood  father  on  the 
same  day ;  and,  thinking  it  inhuman  to  leave  him  at  his  advanced  age 
with  80  reduced  an  income,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  take  back  two  thou- 
sand ducats  from  my  share ;  the  remainder  being  sufficient  to  equip 
me  with  what  was  nccessarv  for  a  soldier.  My  two  brothers  followed 
my  example,  and  returned  liim  each  a  thousand  ducats,  so  that  my 
father  now  had  four  thousand  in  ready  money,  and  the  value  of 
three  thousand  more,  which  was  his  share  of  the  land.  In  short, 
we  separated,  not  without  much  grief  on  all  sides,  and  mutual  pro- 
mises of  eorrespondence ;  one  or  my  brothers  takinar  the  road  to 
Salamanca,  the  other  to  Seville,  and  i  to  Alicant.  It  is  now  two-and- 
twenty  years  since  I  Ic^  my  father,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  heard 
nothing?  either  of  him  or  of  my  brothers,  although  I  have  sent  them 
many  letters.  But  I  shall  now  hnefly  relate  to  you  what  has  befallen 
me  during  that  period. 

"On  my  airiyal  at  AUcuit,  finding  a  Tessel  bound  to  Genoa  witii  a 
cargo  of  wool,  I  embarked,  and  had  a  ^ood  passage  to  that  city. 
Thence  I  proeeeded  to  Milan,  where  I  furnished  myse!  If  with  arms  ana 
military  finery,  intending  at  t  hat  time  to  enter  the  sen  ice  of  Picdinont ; 
but  hearing,  on  my  jourrxey  to  Alexandria  de  la  Tagiia,  that  the  duke 
of  Alva  was  entermg  Flanders  with  an  army,  I  changed  mv  muuL  and 
joined  the  duke,  whom  I  eontinued  to  serve  in  all  his  battles,  and  was 
present  at  the  death  of  the  Qjunts  D'Egmont  and  Horn.  I  procured  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  company  of  the  celebrated  captain  of 
Guadalsgara,  named  Biego  de  Urbma.  Soon  after  my  anival  m  Flan- 
ders, news  came  of  the  league  concluded  between  rope  Pius  V.,  of 
happy  memory,  and  Spain,  against  the  common  enemy  t lie  Turk  ;  who 
about  the  same  time  had  Taken  the  island  of  Cvprus  from  the  N'ene- 
tians,  a  serious  loss  to  that  republic.  Don  Jolm  of  Austria,  natural 
brother  of  our  good  King  Philip,  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  this 
alliance,  and  such  great  preparations  for  war  were  everywhere  talked 
of,  that  I  eonceiven  an  ardent  desire  to  be  present  in  the  expected 
engagement ;  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  I  had  received  of 
bemg  promoted,  I  relinquished  alL  and  resolved  to  go  into  Italy ;  and 
fortunately  for  m^  design,  Don  John  passed  through  Genoa,  on  his 
wav  to  Naples,  to  join  the  Venetian  fleet.  In  the  glorious  action  which 
followed  I  was  engaged;  and,  more  from  goodhap  than  merit,  was 
already  advanced  to  the  honourable  post  of  ca^jtain.  But  on  that  day, 
so  happy  for  Christendom,  by  showing  the  wiacj  of  the  prevailmg 
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opinion,  that  the  Turks  were  invincible  at  sea— on  that  day,  so  humi- 

batmg  to  Ottoman  pride,  I  alone  remained  unfortunate ;  for  surely 
more  nappy  were  the  Christians  who  died  on  tliat  occasiou  than  the 
aurrivors !  Instead  of  receiving  a  naval  crown  for  my  services,  I 
foimd  myself  the  following  night  loaded  with  chains. 

''My  misfortune  was  occasioned  in  this  way.  Ucliali,  king  of 
Algiers,  a  bold  and  successful  corsair,  havini?  boarded  aud  taken  the 
captain-galley  of  ^lalta,  in  which  three  ktiiuhts  only  were  left  alive, 
and  thobC  desperately  wounded,  the  caplain-galley  of  John  Andrea 
D'Oria  came  up  to  her  relief,  on  board  of  which  I  was  with  mv  com- 
pany; and  actmg  as  my  duty  enjoined  upon  this  occasion,  I  leajA'd 
into  the  enemy's  ^-^alley,  expecting  to  be  followed  by  my  men ;  but  tlie 
two  vessels  separating,  1  was  left  alone  among  enemies  too  nujucrous 
for  me  to  least,  and  carried  off  prisoner,  after  receiving  many  wounds. 
Hius  Uchali  escacped,  and  I  remained  his  captire— -the  only  mourner 
on  a  day  of  joy,~~  a  slave  at  the  moment  when  so  manv  were  set  free ! — 
for  liftoen  tliou?and  Christians  from  the  'l\irkish  galleys  were  on  that 
day  lestored  to  liberty.  I  was  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
Grand  Signer  Selim  appointed  my  master  general  of  the  sea  for  his 
Iwavery,  and  for  having  brought  off  the  flag  of  tlie  order  of  Malta. 

"The  following  year,  which  was  seventy-two,  I  was  at  "Navarino, 
rowing  in  the  captain-galley  of  the  Three  Lanthornx  ;  and  there  1  ob- 
semdfthe  q[)portQnitv  that  was  then  lost  of  ta]dng  the  whole  Torkidi 
fleet  in  port :  for  all  the  Levantines  and  Janizaries  cm  board  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  should  be  attacked  in  the  very  harbour,  and  had 
their  baggage  and  passaiiiaquas  in  readiness  for  making  their  escape 
on  shore,  without  intending  to  resist — such  was  the  terror  which  our 
navy  had  inspired.  But  it  was  ordered  otherwise ;  not  through  any 
fault  in  our  general,  but  for  the  sins  of  Christendom,  and  because  God 
ordains  that  there  should  always  be  some  scourge  to  cha.stise  us.  In 
short,  Uchali  got  into  Modon,  an  island  near  Mavarino ;  and  putting 
his  men  on  shore,  he  fortified  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  remained 
qniet  until  the  season  forced  Don  John  to  return  home.  In  this  cam- 
paign the  galley  called  the  Prize,  whose  captain  was  a  son  of  the 
famous  corsair  Barbarossa^  was  taken  bv  She-wolf ,  of  Naples,  com- 
manded by  that  thunderbolt  of  war  the  fortunate  and  invincible  captain 
Don  Alvara  de  Basan,  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz.  I  cannot  forbear  relating 
what  happened  at  the  taking  of  this  vessel.  The  son  of  Barbarossa 
was  so  cruel,  and  treated  liis  slaves  so  ill,  that  as  soon  as  the  rowers 
saw  that  the  She-ioolf^  was  ready  to  board  them,  they  all  at  once  let 
fiiU  their  oars,  and  seismg  their  captain,  who  stood  near  the  poop,  they 
tossed  him  along  from  bank  to  bank,  and  from  the  poop  to  the  prow, 
giving  him  such  blows,  that  before  his  body  had  passed  the  mainmast 
his  soul  was  gone  to  hades ;  so  great  was  the  hatred  his  cruelty  had 
inspired ! 

"We  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  the  year  following  we 
Tcceived  intelligence  tliat  Don  John  had  taken  the  city  of  Tunis  from 
the  Turks,  and  put  Mulcy  Hamet  in  possession  of  it :  tlnis  cutting  off 
the  hopes  of  Muley  Hamida,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest  but  most 
cruel m Moors,  llie  Grand  Turk  felt  this  loss  very  sensibly;  and 
iHth  that  sagacity  which  is  inlierent  in  the  Ottoman  familv,  he  made 
peace  with  f ne  Venetians  (to  whom  it  was  very  acceptable)  ;  and  the 
next  year  he  attacked  the  tortress  of  Goleta,  as  well  as  the  fort  which 
Dun  julrn  had  left  half  tiuishcd  near  Tunis.  Duiing  all  these  trans- 
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actions  I  was  still  at  the  oar,  without  any  hope  of  redemption;  being 
determined  not  to  let  my  father  know  of  my  captivity.  The  Goleta 
and  the  fort  were  both  lost,  having  been  attacked  by  the  Turks  witli 
an  army  of  seventy-five  thousana  men,  besifles  above  four  hundred 
thousand  Moors  and  Arabs;  which  vast  multitude  was  fumislied  with 
immense  quantities  of  ammunition  and  warlike  stores ;  together  with 
so  many  pioneers,  that  each  man  bringing  only  a  handful  of  eturth  might 
have  covered  both  the  Goleta  and  the  fort.  Althoudi  the  Goleta  was 
until  then  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  no  blame  attached  to  tlie  de- 
fenders ;  for  it  was  found  that,  water  being  no  longer  near  the  surface 
«8  formerly,  the  besiegers  were  enab]6d  to  raise  monnds  of  sand  ihaJt 
commanded  the  fortifications :  and  thus  attacking  them  by  a  oaralier. 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  defence.  It  has  been  iguorantly  asserted 
that  our  troops  ought  not  to  have  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Goleta, 
but  have  met  the  enemy  at  the  place  of  disembarkment — as  if  so 
small  a  number,  being  scarcely  seven  thousand  men,  could  hare  at 
once  defended  the  works  and  taken  the  field  against  such  an  over- 
whebning  force !  But  many  were  of  opinion,  and  myself  among  the 
rest,  that  the  destruction  of  that  place  was  a  providential  circum- 
stance for  Spain ;  for  it  was  the  forge  of  iniquity,  the  sponge,  the 
deTonrer  of  countless  suns,  idly  expended  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  was  a  conquest  of  the  invincible  Charles  the  Fifth  :  as  if 
his  immortal  fame  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  tliose  ramparts ! 
The  fort  was  also  so  obstinately  defenaed,  that  above  ilvc-and-twenty 
thousand  of  the  enemv  were  destroyed  in  twenty-two  general  assaults; 
and  of  three  hundred  that  were  left  alive,  not  one  was  taken  un- 
wounded:  an  evident  proof  of  their  unconquerable  spirit.  A  little 
fort,  also  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  commanded  by  Don  John  Zanogucra. 
of  Valencia,  yielded  upon  terms.  Don  Pedro  Portocarrero,  general 
of  Goleta,  was  made  prisoner,  and  died  on  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  the  fortress  which  he  IkuI  so  bravely 
defended.  They  also  took  the  commander  of  the  fort,  Gabrio  Cer- 
bellon,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  a  great  engineer,  aud  a  brave  soldier. 
Several  persons  of  distinction  lost  their  lives  in  these  two  garrisons : 
among  whom  was  Pagan  D'Oria,  knight  of  Malta,  a  gentlemau  well 
known  for  his  exalted  liberality  to  his  brother,  tlie  famous  John  Andrea 
D'Oria ;  and  his  late  was  the  more  lamented,  having  been  put  to  death 
by  some  African  Arabs,  who,  upon  seeing  that  the  fort  was  lost, 
offered  to  convey  him  disguised  as  a  Moor  to  Tabarca,  a  small  haven, 
or  settlement,  which  the  Genoese  have  on  that  coast  for  the  coral- 
fishin;:?.  These  Arabs  cut  otf  liis  head,  and  carried  it  to  the  i^eneralof 
the  Turkish  fleet,  who  made  good  our  Castilian  proverb,  that  '  though 
we  love  the  treason,  we  hate  the  traitor ; '  for  the  general  ordered 
those  wlio  delivered  him  the  piresent  to  be  instantly  hanged,  because 
they  had  not  brought  him  alive.  Among  the  Christians  taken  in  the 
fort  was  an  ensign,  whose  name  was  Don  Pedro  D'Aguilar,  an  Anda- 
Insiau,  who  was  a  good  soldier,  as  well  as  a  poet.  I  mention  this 
because  it  was  oar  fate  to  be  slaves  to  the  same  master :  we  served  in 
the  same  pralley,  and  worked  at  the  same  oar.  He  composed  two 
sonnets,  by  way  of  epitaph, — one  upon  Goleta,  and  the  other  ujwn  the 
Port,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  repeat ;  for  1  think  they  will  please 
you.** 

When  the  captive  named  Don  Pedro  D'Aguilar,  Don  Fernando 
looked  and  smiled  at  one  of  his  compamuniB ;  who^  when  he  mentioned 
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the  sonnets,  said,  ""I  iKsccoh  you,  sir,  before  vou  proceed,  tell  me 
what  became  of  that  Don  Pedro  D'Affuilar."  All  I  know  concern- 
ing him."  aaswercd  the  captive,  "  is,  that  after  he  had  been  two  years 
at  Cknifltantiiiople  he  escaped,  disguised  as  ui  Amaut,*  with  a  Greek ; 
aiul  I  belieye  he  succeeded  in  recovering  Ids  liljcrt^,  but  am  not  cer- 
tain ;  forthoui^h  1  saw  the  Greek  about  a  vcar  after  in  Constantinople, 
I  had  not  an  opnortiinity  of  askinsf  him  tfie  succc.hs  of  their  journey.'* 
"  That  Don  JPedro,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  is  my  brother;  he  returned 
to  Spain^  and  is  now  married  and  settled  in  his  natiye  city :  he  has 
tiiree  cluldren,  and  is  blessed  with  health  and  affluence."  Thanks 
be  to  Heaven !  "  exriaimcd  the  captive;  "for  what  transport  in  life 
Cikn  equal  tliat  which  a  man  feels  on  the  restoration  of  his  liberty ! " 
"  I  wdl  remember  those  sonnets  whidi  foa  mention,"  added  the  gen- 
tleman. "  Then,  pray,  sir,  repeat  them,  said  the  captive;  "for  you 
will  do  it  better  than  I  can."  The  gentlemAn  willugiy  oompUed : 
that  upon  the  Goleta  was  as  follows : — 

80NKBT. 

0  happy  souls,  by  death  at  lenc^h  set  free 
Fi  om  the  dark  prison  <tfmortauty, 
By  glorious  dec<ia,  whose  memory  never  dies— 
From  earth's  dim  spot  exalted  to  the  skiee ! 
What  tary  gtood  in  every  eye  oonfeas'd  I 
What  gencrou.s  ardour  fir'd  each  manly  brea.st, 
*  Whilst  slaughter'd  heaps  distaiu'd  the  sandy  shore, 

And  the  tfa^'d  ooean  bniah'd  wHh  hostile  gore  I 
O'erpower'd  by  numbers,  gloriously  ye  fell : 
Death  only  could  such  raatchUsvS  coura^^  quell; 
Whilst  dying  thus  ye  triumph  o'er  your  foes — 
Ito  fiuna  the  woild,  its  glory  heaven,  bestows ! 

"You  have  it  correctly,"  said  the  captive.  "This,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  the  one  written  ou  the  fort :  — 

SONNET. 

Wrom  'midst  these  walls,  whose  ndns  spread  annmd, 

And  scatter'd  clods  that  heap  th*  ensanguin'd  ground, 

Throo  tljousand  souls  of  warriors,  dead  in  fight, 

To  bettor  regions  took  their  happy  tlight. 

Long  with  unoonquer'd  souls  they  bravely  sfcood. 

And  foarlcsa  shed  their  unavailing  blood  : 

Till,  to  superior  force  oompell'd  to  yield. 

Their  Hves  then-  quitted  in  the  well-fought  field. 

This  fatal  soil  has  over  Ixon  the  tomb 

Of  slaughter'd  heroes,  buried  in  its  womb : 

Tet  braver  bodies  did  it  ne*er  sustain. 

Nor  send  more  glorious  souls  the  skies  to  gain. 


A  native  of  Albuoia. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
In  lehitk  it  coMiMud  ike  history  of  ik«  eapUfft. 

After  the  company  had  expressed  their  ai)probation  of  the  sonnels, 
tlie  captive  uurbued  liis  t-tory.  "  \\  heii  the  Turks  had  got  possessiou 
of  Goleta,  tuey  gave  ordeis  for  its  demolition;  and  to  lesaen  their 
labour,  they  undermined  it  in  three  dilYereut  places :  tlie  new  works, 
erected  by  the  eni^ineer  Fratiu,  came  easily  down;  hut  the  old  walis, 
though  apparently  the  weakest  part,  they  could  not  raze.  The  lieet 
returned  m  triumph  to  Constaiitinople,  and  within  a  few  months, 
Uehali,  whose  slave  I  had  beo(mie,  died;  he  was  (ailed  Uchali  Fartax, 
or  the  leprous  reneirarlo,  beini?  so  nicknamed  according?  to  the  custom 
of  the  Turks,  who  have  but  four  family  surnames,  and  these  descend 
from  the  Ottoman  race :  the  rest  of  the  people  are  named  eii  her  from 
their  incidental  blemishes,  or  peooliaiities  of  body  or  mind.  This 
leper  had  ijccn  fourteen  years  a  slave  to  the  grand  sijrnor;  'iiid  whrn 
he  was  about  lour-and-thirty  years  of  at^e,  beintr  irritated  by  a  blow 
he  received  fiom  a  Turk  while  he  was  at  the  oar,  lie  renounced  his 
*  religion  that  be  mif^ht  have  it  in  his  power  to  hie  revenged  on  him. 
He  rose  by  his  bravery  alone,  and  not  by  the  base  intri;rues  of  court ;  * 
and  became  kinp:  of  ^ys^iers,  and  afterwards  pcneral  of  the  sea,  which 
is  the  third  command  m  the  empire.  He  was  a  native  ol"  Calabria,  a 
man  of  good  morals,  and  treated  his  slaves  with  humanitv.  He  had 
three  thousand  of  tnem,  and  in  his  will  he  left  one-half  of  them  among 
his  renepidoes,  the  other  to  the  on*and  sipiior,  who  is  always  joini- 
heir  w  itli  the  heirs  of  all  his  subjects.  I  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Venetian, 
who  had  been  cabin  boy  in  a  vessel  taken  by  Uchali,  with  whom  he 
became  a  great  favourite.  His  name  was  Hassan  Aga,  and  one  of  the 
most  cruel  of  that  apostate  class ;  Ik;  was  afterAvards  king  of  Algiers, 
and  with  him  1  left  Couf^tantinople,  pleased  at  the  idea  of  bi'ing  nearer 
to  Spain— not  that  1  mtendcd  to  niform  my  family  of  my  wretched 
situation,  but  I  hoped  to  find  another  place  more  favouiable  to  my 
schemes  of  escape,  which  hitherto  I  had  attempted  in  vain.  In 
Algiers  T  purposed  to  renew  my  efforts;  for  notwithstanding  my 
numerous  disappointments,  the  fiope  of  recovering  my  liberty  never 
abandoned  me ;  no  sooner  did  one  expedient  fail  than  I  {^rasped  at 
another,  which  still  nreserved  my  hopes  alive. 

"  By  these  means  I  supported  existence,  shut  up  in  a  prison  which 
the  Turks  call  a  bath  *  w-here  they  confine  their  Christian  captives — 
not  only  those  which  belong  to  the  king,  but  the  captives  ot  private 
individuals,  in  this  place  there  is  also  another  ckss,  who  serve  the 
city  in  its  pubUo  works,  and  in  other  offices :  they  are  called  the  slaves 
of  the  Ahnazen ;  and  as  they  belong  to  the  public,  having  no  particular 
master,  they  tind  it  ?ery  difficult  to  regain  their  liberty;  for  even 

•  TTic  l)atlis  of  the  riiristian  captives  are  large  cotirtyards,  the  interi<n« 
of  which  are  surrouuded  by  small  chambers.  Within  these  tht*  captives 
who  are  not  imder  strict  couliuemuut  are  enclosed  at  night ;  the  oiherh  are 
confined  In  duageoas. 
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wfcen  they  might  procure  money,  there  are  none  with  whom  they  can 

ne?:otiate  their  rriusorn.  The  knife's  slaves  do  not  work  with  the  rest, 
unless  their  random  is  slow  in  cornin?,  in  wliich  case  they  are  put 
upon  toilsome  labour,  to  hasten  its  arrival.  As  they  knew  my  rank 
to  be  that  of  a  captain,  in  spite  of  my  assiuaaoeB  that  I  had  nieither 
interest  nor  money,  they  would  place  me  among  those  who  expected 
to  be  redeemed ;  and  the  chain  1  wore  was  rather  as  a  sign  of  ransom 
than  to  secure  ray  person. 

"Thus  I  passed  years  of  captivity,  with  other  gentlemen  of  con- 
dition from  whom  ransom  was  c'X]iocted,  We  suffered  much  botii 
from  himfTf^r  and  iKikcdiicss ;  but  tlioso  were  less  painful  to  endure 
than  the  si.^ht  ot  those  unparalleled  and  excessive  cruelties  which  our 
tyrant  inflicted  upon  his  Christian  slaves :  not  a  day  passed  on  which 
one  of  these  unfortanate  men  was  not  either  hanged,  impaled,  or 
mntilated :  and  often  without  the  least  provocation.  Even  the  Turks 
aeknowleaged  that  he  acted  thus  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his 
murderous  and  inhuman  dispowsition. 

"  One  Spanish  soldier  only,  whose  name  was  something  de  Saavedra,* 
happened  to  be  in  his  good  graces ;  and  although  his  enterprises  to 
effect  an  escape  were  sucli  as  will  lonir  In^  rrnu  mbered  there,  he  never 

gave  him  a  blow,  nor  ordered  one  to  be  given  him,  nor  even  rebuked 
im :  yet,  for  the  lea^  of  many  things  he  did.  we  all  feared  he  would 
be  impaled  alive;  so  indeed  he  feared  himself,  more  than  once.  Did 
the  time  allow,  I  could  tell  you  of  some  thmgs  done  by  this  soldier 
which  would  surprisf^  you  more  than  my  own  narrative. 

"  But  to  return.  Th(^  court-yard  of  our  place  of  confinement  was 
overlooked  by  the  windows  of  a  house  belonging  to  a  Moor  of  distinc- 
tion, which,  as  is  usual  there,  were  rather  peep;-holes  than  windows, 
and  even  these  had  thick  and  close  lattices.  \t  happened  that  one 
day,  as  I  was  upon  a  terrace  belon'-'inG:  to  our  prison  with  three  of  ray 
companions,  trying  by  way  of  pasinne  who  could  leap  farthest  witn 
bis  chains,  I  aociaentally  lookra  up,  and  observed  a  cane  held  out 
from  one  of  the  windows  above  us;  a  handkerchief  was  fastened  to 
the  end  of  it,  which  wayin?,  seemed  to  invite  us  to  take  hold  of  it. 
One  of  my  comrades  seciiii:  it,  ])iaeed  himself  under  tlie  e:vne,  expect- 
ing it  would  be  diopi)ed ;  but  as  he  approached,  the;  cane  \\  iis  drawn 
back  again.  Upon  lus  retiring,  the  cane  was  ^^ain  lowered  as  before. 
AiK'ther  of  nur  ]iarty  then  went  towards  it,  out  was  rejected  in  the 
same  manner.  The  third  th(m  tried  it,  but  without  aiw  better  success. 
Upon  which  I  determined  to  try  my  fortune;  and  I  had  no  sooner 
placed  myself  under  the  cane,  thim  it  fell  at  my  feet.  I  immediately 
untied  the  handkerchief,  and  in  a  knot  at  one  corner  found  ten  clan  is 
— a  sort  of  base  gold  com  used  by  the  Moors,  each  piece  worth  about 
ten  reals  of  our  money.  You  will  conceive  that  1  felt  no  less  pleasure 
than  surprise  at  this  singular  circumstance,  especially  as  it  was  so 
obvious  that  the  favour  was  hitended  exclusively  for  me.  I  took  my 
nioney,  returned  to  the  terrace,  ](^oked  ai^ain  to  the  window,  and  per- 
ceived a  very  white  hand  hastily  open  ana  close  it.  Thence  we  con- 
jectured lhat  it  must  be  some  woman  residing  in  that  house  who  had 

•  The  Saavedra  here  mentioned  is  Miguel  <le  Cervantes  himself,  who  in 

this  passage  ouly  s]<caks  expressly  of  himsi/!f ;  the  hero  of  the  captive's  tale  . 
being  captain  Viedma,  who  wan  a  iellow-sutltirer  with  him  under  the  tyranny 
ot  Aasn  Aga. 
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\)Ci.n  thus  cliaritablo ;  and  to  express  our  tliauks  wo  niailc  our  rever- 
ences after  the  Moorish  fashion,  iiiciming  tliu  head,  bending  the  body, 
wad  laying  the  hands  on  the  breast. 

**  Soon  after,  a  siuall  cross  nuide  of  cane  was  held  out  of  the  window, 
and  tlien  drawn  in  ai;ain.  On  tiiis  signal  we  concluded  that  it  must 
be  some  Christian  woman  who  was  a  captive  m  that  house :  but  the 
whiteness  of  the  band,  and  the  bracelet  on  the  wrist  seemed  to  oppose 
this  idea.  Then  again  we  imagmed  it  might  be  a  Christian  renegade, 
whom  their  masters  often  many;  for  they  value  them  more  than  the 
Momen  of  their  own  nation.  But  our  reasoning's  and  conjectures  were 
wide  of  the  tnitli.  I'rom  this  time  we  coutinued  to  gaze  at  the 
window  with  great  anxiety,  as  to  our  polar  star;  but  fifteen  days 
elapsed  wit  hout  haying  once  seen  either  tlie  hand  or  any  other  signal ; 
and  though  in  this  interval  we  had  anxiously  endeavoured  to  procure 
information  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  house,  we  never  could  learn 
more  than  that  the  bouse  belonged  to  a  rich  Moor,  named  Agi-Morato, 
who  bad  been  alcaide  of  the  part  of  Bat^  an  office  among  them  of 
great  autliority.  At  length  the  cane  and  handkerchief  again  anpcnrod, 
with  a  still  larger  knot ;  and  at  a  time  when,  as  before,  all  the  other 
captives  were  absent  except  mvself  and  three  companions.  A'Ve 
repeated  our  form^  trial,  each  of  my  three  companions  going  before 
me;  but  the  eaue  was  not  let  down  until  I  approached.  The  knot,  I 
Ibuiid,  contained  Spanish  crowns  in  gold,  and  a  paper  written  in 
Arabic,  which  was  marked  with  a  large  cross.  I  kissed  the  cross, 
took  the  crowns,  and  return  to  the  terrace,  where  we  all  made  our 
reverences.  Again  the  liand  appeared ;  I  made  signs  that  I  would 
read  the  paper,  and  the  \yindow  closed. 

"  \V  e  were  very  imi)atient  to  know  the  contents  of  the  paper,  but 
none  of  us  undcistood  Arabic,  and  it  was  diUicult  to  linu  an  inter- 
preter. I  determined  tit  leimtli  to  confide  in  a  rcnt'gado,  a  native  of 
Murcia,  wlio  had  professed  himself  friendly  towards  me,  .-uid  whom, 
from  an  interchange  of  contidence,  1  could  safely  trust  :  for  it  is  usual 
with  these  men,  when  they  wish  to  return  to  Christendom,  to  procure 
certificates  fiom  captiyea  of  distinction,  attesting  their  character  as 
good  Christians.  These  certificates  are,  however,  sometimes  employed 
for  artful  purposes.  For  instance,  if  on  their  pirat  ical  excursions  they 
happen  to  be  shipwrecked  or  taken,  they  produce  their  written 
characters,  pretending  that  they  had  only  ioiiied  the  pirates  to  effect 
their  escape  into  a  Christian  country,  ana  by  this  means  live  unmo- 
lested until  they  have  an  opportunity  f)f  returning  to  Barbary  to 
n^sume  their  former  course  of  life.  But  my  friend  was  not  of  tliis 
number.  With  a  ^ood  design  he  had  obtained  certificates,  in  which 
we  had  spoken  of  bmi  in  theliighest  terms;  and,  had  the  Moors  found 
these  papci-s  upon  bun,  they  would  certainly  have  burnt  him  alive. 
1  knew  tliat  this  man  was  ^yell  ac(iuainted  with  the  Arabic  language ; 
but  before  1  entrusted  to  )iim  the  whole  affair,  I  desired  him  to  read 
Ihe  paper,  which  I  pretended  to  have  found  by  chance  in  a  hole  of 
my  ceil.  Ke  of)erieo  it,  and  stood  for  some  time  studying  and  trans- 
lating it  to  himself.  1  asked  Iiini  if  he  understood  it.  *  rr-rfectiy,'  he 
said,  *  and  if  1  would  j)rovide  him  with  pen  and  ink,  he  would  give  me 
an  exact  translation.'  ^^  c  instantly  supplied  him  with  what  lie 
required,  and  be  wrote  down  a  litml  translation  of  the  Moorish 
paper,  obaerving  to  us  that  the  words  Leila  Mazyem  signified  our 
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Lady  the  Virgin  Mary.  We  read  tiie  paper,  which  was  nearly  in 
tiiese  words: — 

"  '  Wlien  1  was  a  child,  m.v  father  hnd  a  woman  slave  who  instructed 
me  in  the  Christian  worship,  and  told  mc  many  things  of  Leila 
Maryem.  This  Christian  dieu,  and  1  know  she  did  not  go  to  the  lire, 
but  to  Alia ;  for  I  saw  lier  twice  afterwards,  and  slic  bid  me  go  to  the 
country  of  the;  Christ  ims  to  see  Leila  Maryem,  who  loved  me  very 
much.  1  know  not  how  it  is,  thoiit^'n  I  liave  seen  many  Christians 
from  this  window,  none  has  looked  like  a  gentleman  but  thyself.  I  am 
very  beautiful,  and  young,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  carry 
away  ^v!f]i  uw.  Try  if  thou  canst  find  means  for  us  to  gi^  away,  and 
thou  shalt  be  mv  husband,  if  it  plc4uso  thee ;  and  if  othcrwi'je,  I  shall 
not  care,  for  Leila  Maryem  will  provide  me  a  husband.  I  write  this 
mvself:  be  careful  who  reads  it.  Trust  not  any  Moor,  for  they  are 
all  treacherous.  I  am  full  of  tears,  and  would  not  have  thee  trust  any- 
body •  for  if  my  father  hears  of  it,  he  will  immediately  throw  me  into 
a  well,  and  cover  me  with  stones.  I  will  fasten  a  tliread  to  the  cane; 
tie  thy  answer  to  it,  and  if  thou  h&st  nobody  that  can  write  Arable, 
tell  me  by  signs— Leila  Maryem  will  enable  me  to  nndentand  them. 
Both  she  and  Alia  protect  thee !  and  tins  cross  too,  which  I  often 
kiss ;  for  so  the  oaptiye  instructed  me/ 

"  Conceive,  gentlemen,  our  emotion  at  the  contents  of  this  paper! 
Being  indeed  so  manifest,  the  ren^ado  clearly  ix-reeiTed  that  it  could 
not  have  been  found  by  aeeident,  but  was  actually  written  to  one  of  us  ; 
and  he  therefore  entreated  us,  if  his  conjectures  were  true,  to  ecmfide  in 
him ;  for  he  would  veuiure  his  life  for  our  liberty.  As  he  spoke,  he 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  crucifix  of  brass,  and  with  tears  swore  b^  the 
Deity  that  ima'^e  represented,  in  whom,  though  a  sinner,  he  nrmly 
b;.:lieved,  that  he  woidd  faithfully  keep  secret  whatever  we  should 
reveal  to  him  :  for  he  hoped  that  throu^'h  the  same  means  by  which 
we  regained  our  libertv  he  should  be  restored  to  the  bosom  of  our 
holy  church,  from  whicn,  like  a  rotten  member,  he  had  been  separated 
through  his  ignoranoe  and  sin.  This  was  spokmi  with  sueh  evident 
marks  of  sincerity  t  liat  we  agreed  to  tell  him  the  truth  ;  and  therefore 
communicated  to  him  the  whole  affair,  without  reserve.  We  showod 
him  the  window,  out  of  which  the  cane  had  appeared,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  owner  of  the  house.  Having  considered  that  it 
would  be  proper  <o  answer  the  hidy's  billet,  the  renacrado  instantly 
wrote  what  1  di'^ta^ed  to  him,  which  1  can  repeat  correctly  to  you : 
for  not  one  of  the  material  circumstances  which  befel  me  in  this 
adventure  has  yet  escaped  my  onemory,  nor  ever  will,  as  long  as  I 
li?e.  My  answer  to  the  Moor  was  this : — 

"  *  The  true  Alia  preserve  thee,  dear  ladv,  and  that  blessed  Maryem. 
the  true  mother  or  God !  who,  because  sne  loves  thee,  has  inspired 
thee  with  a  desire  to  uo  into  the  land  of  (^iristians.  Pray  that  she 
will  instruct  thee  how  to  obey  her  commands,  and  she  is  so  good  that 
she  will  not  deny  thee.  As  for  myself  and  the  Christians  with 
we  are  ready  to  hazard  our  live^  to  serve  thee.  Pail  not  to  write  and 
inform  me  of  thy  resolutions,  and  I  will  always  answer  thee:  for. 
thanks  to  the  groat  Alk !  we  have  a  Christian  captive  who  is  well 
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acquainted  with  thy  language  ;  and  thou  n  ajcst,  wilhout  fear,  com- 
municate unjlhinj?  to  us.  1  proiiiisc  thee,  on  tl»e  name  of  a  jjoud  Oiris- 
tian,  to  uiake  thee  my  wife,  as  soon  as  we  reach  a  Christian  country : 
and  be  assured  the  Christians  perfonn  their  promises.  Alia  aiid 
Maryem  his  mother,  protect  thee,  dear  ladjr  I ' 

"  My  letter  being  thus  prepared,  I  waited  for  two  days,  when  an 
Importunity  again  offered  of  bemg  alone  on  the  terrace ;  ana  the  cane 
soon  made  its  appnarance,  though  I  could  not  see  by  whom  it  was 
held.  I  f(jund  the  thread  already  attached  to  the  end  of  it  to  receive 
my  letter,  which  I  immediatelv^  fastened  to  it.  Shortly  after  the 
handkerchief  was  dropped,  in  wnich  I  now  found  gold  and  silver  coin 
to  the  amount  of  fiftv  crowns— a  joyful  sight,  wnisn  regarded  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  liberty.  On  the  same  evening  we  were  told  by 
our  renegado  that  this  house  was  inhabited  by  a  very  rich  Moor, 
named  Agi-Morato  ;  and  that  he  had  an  only  daughter,  lieiress  to  his 
whole  property,  who  was  c(jnsidcred  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  ail 
Earbarj' :  and  tli.tt  several  of  the  viceroys  who  had  been  sent  thither 
had  souprht  her  in  mairiaire,  but  that  she  had  rejected  them,  lie  also 
learned  that  she  hud  a  Chiistian  woman-slave,  who  died  souic  time 
before :  all  which  agreed  perfectly  with  the  contents  of  the  paper. 
We  then  consulted  witli  the  renegado  on  what  measure  we  should 
take  to  carry  oil*  tlie  Moorish  lady,  and  make  our  escape  into  Chris- 
tendom :  and  it  was  fiiuilly  agreed  that  we  should  wait  for  a  second 
letter  from  Z^raida  (the  name  of  lier  who  now  desires  to  be  called 
Maria) ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  in  possession  of  the  surest 
means  of  effecting  our  design.  During  the  four  following  days,  the 
bath  was  constantly  full  of  i)Cople;  but  the  first  time  it  was  vacant^ 
the  cane  again  appeared  witu  the  prolific  haudkercliief.  The  billet  I 
then  received  contained  these  words : — 

"  '  I  do  not  know,  dear  signor,  how  we  are  to  get  to  Spjiin  •  nor  has 
Leila  Maryem  informed  me,  although  I  have  a.sked  her.  The  only 
means  I  ran  think  of  is  to  convey  to  thee  through  tliis  window  a  large 
sum  of  money,  v  itli  which  thou  mayest  redeem  tliyself  and  friends ; 
one  of  whom  may  then  procure  a  bark  from  the  land  of  the  Christians, 
and  return  to  the  rest.  I  will  be  ready  in  my  father's  ewrden,  at  the 
Babason-gate,  close  to  the  sea-side— thou  mavest  safely  convey  me 
thence  to  the  bark ;  but  remember  tfiou  art  to  he  my  husband ;  other- 
M'ise  I  will  pray  to  Maryem  to  punish  thee.  If  thou  canst  trust 
nobody  to  go  for  the  bark,  ransom  thyself  and  go  •  for  1  shall  l)e 
seonre  of  thy  return,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  Take 
eare  not  to  mistake  the  p-ardeu;  wlicn  T  see  thee  walking  there,  1 
shall  ctmclude  thou  art  alone,  and<will  furnish  thee  with  money. 
Alia  preserve  thee,  dear  signor  1  * 

"  On  heanng  the  proposal  contained  in  this  letter,  each  offered  him- 
self to  be  the  ransomed  person;  Promising  faithfully  to  return  with 
the  boat.  Bat  the  renegado  woulu  not  trust  any  of  us :  for  he  said 
he  well  knew,  by  experience,  how  seldom  promises  made  in  slavery 
are  remembered  after  a  release  from  bondai;t'.  Many  cap  tives  of  dis- 
tinction, he  said,  had  tried  this  expedient:  ransom'mg  one,  to  send 
with  money  to  Valencia  or  Majorca,  in  order  to  procure  a  vessel  for 
the  conveyance  of  others ;  but  none  ever  retumedTto  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment; for  the  dread  of  again  falling  into  captivil^  efiaoea  firom  the 
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memonr  everj  other  obligation.  In  confirmation  of  what  he  said,  he 
reial  ns  many  extraordinary  instances  of  the  kind ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  saying  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  give  the  money 
intended  for  the  ransom  of  a  Christian,  to  him,  that  he  might  purchase 
a  vessel  there,  in  Al^Hors,  under  pretence  of  tumin?:  merchant,  and 
tradinjr  to  TeLuan,  and  along  the  coast ;  that  when  master  of  the 
yessel  be  could  easily  contrive  means  to  get  us  from  the  bath,  and  put 
us  on  board  •  especially  if  the  Moor  would  furnish  money  enough  to 
redeem  us  all.  The  ^rrcatest  difficulty,  he  said,  was  that  the  Moors 
do  not  allow  a  rcuegado  to  have  anv  out  large  vessels  fitted  for  pira- 
tical nses,  aa  they  suspect  their  real  motiTeSj  if  tiiey  purchase  small 
ones :  but  he  thought  this  objection  might  be  remored  bv  taking  in  a 
Tai^rin  Moor  as  a  partner  in  his  mercantile  concern.  "Having  once 
got  a  vessel  at  their  command,  he  assured  us  we  might  consider  every- 
thing as  accomplished. 

**  Although  my  companions  and  myself  would  hafe  preferred  send- 
ing  for  the  vessel  to  Majorca,  as  the  Moorish  lady  proposed,  yet  we 
dared  not  contradict  him,  lest  he  should  betray  our  project,  and  by 
discovering  the  clandestine  correspondence  of  Zoraida,  endanger  her 
life,fwwl  Lom  we  would  winingly  h  aye  sacrificed  our  own :  we  there- 
fore resohred  to  commit  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  trust 
the  renegado.  lie  instantly  wrote  my  answer  to  Zoraida,  sajang  that 
we  would  do  all  she  advised,  for  she  had  directed  as  well  as  if  Leila 
Maryem  herself  had  msmred  her ;  that  the  delay  or  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  depended  solely  upon  herself;  and  I  repeated  my 
promise  to  become  her  husb^md.  The  next  day.  therefore,  when  the 
hath  wns  clear,  she  at  various  times,  with  the  nolp  of  the  cane  and 
kandkerchief,  save  us  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  and  a  paper 
infoiming  me  that  on  the  first  Juma,  that  is  Friday,  she  was  to  go  to 
her  father's  ^^arden,  and  that  before  she  went  she  would  give  us  more 
money :  desiring  us  to  tell  her  if  it  was  not  suffuneut,  as  she  could 
give  us  anv  sum ;  havin?  such  abundance  under  her  care  that  her 
father  would  never  miss  it. 

"  We  immediately  gave  five  hundred  crowns  to  the  renegade,  to 
buy  the  vessel.  With  eight  hundred  I  ransomed  myself,  and  depo- 
sited the  money  witli  a  merchant  of  Valencia  then  at  Algiers,  who 
redeemed  me  from  the  king ;  passing  his  word  for  me  that  by  the  first 
ship  from  Valencia  my  ransom  shonld  be  paid :  for  had  be  paid  him 
then,  it  would  have  made  the  king  suspect  that  it  had  lain  some 
time  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  had  employed  it  to  his  own  use.  Indeed 
it  would  have  been  by  no  means  safe,  with  a  master  of  such  a  dispo- 
sition as  mine  to  have  paid  the  uioue^  immediately.  The  Thursday 
preceding  the  Friday  on  which  the  fair  Zoraida  was  to  go  to  the 
garden,  sne  gave  us  a  thousand  crowns  more,  with  a  billet  cntrcntin:^ 
me  when  T  was  ransomed  to  seek  her  father's  garden,  and  take  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  her.  1  promised  her  in  a  few  words  that  I 
woold  not  fiul,  and  begged  thai  she  would  recommend  ns  in  her 
prayers  to  Leila  Maryem.  We  now  concerted  the  means  for  redeem- 
ing our  three  companions,  lest  if  I  were  ransomed  without  them 
they  mitrht  feel  uneasy,  and  be  tempted  by  the  devil  to  do  something 
to  the  prejudice  of  Zoraida:  I  therefore  ransomed  them  in  the  same 
way,  and  placed  the  whole  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant^  that 
he  might  nave  no  fear  in  becoming  responsible  lor  ns;  although  we 
did  not  admit  him  into  our  oonfidenoe. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Whtrtin  the  captive  omHnna  his  $iory, 

"  Our  renci^ado  about  fifteen  days  afterwards  purehased  a  very  good 
bark,  large  enough  to  hold  thirty  persons :  and  to  ^jrcveut  suspicion 
be  made  a  short  voyage  to  a  place  called  Sargel,  tmrtv  leagues  from 
Algiers,  towards  Oran— a  place  of  great  trade  for  dried  fi^.  Two  or 
three  times  he  made  this  trip,  aeeompanied  by  liis  Ta^arin  partner. 
The  Moors  of  Arragou  are  in  Barl)ary  ealled  Taganns,  and  those 
of  Granada;,  Mudejares ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez  the  Mudcjaics 
are  called  Elches,  who  are  principally  employed  by  the  king  in  mili- 
tary service.  Each  time  that  he  arrived  with  his  bark,  he  cast  anchor 
in  a  little  ereck  very  near  to  the  garden  where  Zoraida  waited  for  ils  ; 
and  there  he  either  performed  tiie  zala  with  his  Moorish  rowers,  or 
contriTed  some  way  of  practising  in  jest  their  fatnrei)rojeet,  in  order 
to  dude  suspicion.  He  would  also  oeeasionally  visit  Zoraida'S  garden, 
and  beg  some  fruit,  whieh  her  father  often  c^rxxc  him,  without  knowing 
who  he  was.  His  object  wris  to  bpeak  to  Zoraida,  and  tell  her  that 
he  was  the  person  whom  i  had  entrusted  to  conv  ey  her  to  Cliristen- 
dom,  and  that  she  mi^ht  feel  in  perfect  security.  But  this  was 
impossible,  as  the  Moorish  women  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  seen 
either  by  Moor  or  Turk,  unless  by  the  command  of  their  husbands  or 
fathers :  though  Christian  slaves,  it  is  true,  are  allowed  to  converse 
with  them,  and  perhaps  even  with  too  much  freedom.  I  shoold  hare 
been  sorry  if  he  had  spoken  to  her,  as  she  might  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  allair  haying  been  entrusted  to  a  renegado;  but  he  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  efTeeting  his  design.  Finding  that  he  could  now  safely  go  to  and 
from  iSargel,  and  anehor  where  he  pleased,  and  that  tlie  Tagarin,  his 
partner,  was  wholly  subservient  to  him — m  short,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  but  some  Christians  to  assist  at  the  oar— he;  desired  me  to 
determine  on  our  party,  and  be  ready  on  the  following  Friday.  I 
immediately  engaged  twelve  Spaniards,  all  able  rowers,  whom  just  at 
that  time  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  procure ;  for  there  were  twenty 
corsairs  out  on  pirating  excursions,  and  they  had  taken  almost  all 
the  rowers  with  them.  All  I  said  to  them  \vm,  that  they  must  steal 
privately  out  of  the  town  on  the  following  Friday,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  wait  for  me  near  Agi-Morato's  garden ;  and  with  this 
caution,  which  I  gave  to  each  separately,  that  if  they  should  see  any 
other  Christ  ians  there,  tiiey  had  only  to  say  I  orderedf  them  to  stay  for 
me  in  that  place. 

"After  these  steps  were  taken,  one  thing  was  yet  wanting,  and  that 
the  most  essential  of  all.  namely,  to  apprise  Zoraida  of  our  intended 
movements,  that  she  might  not  be  alarmed  if  we  roshed  upon  her  with- 
out previous  warning.  1  went,  therefore,  myself,  on  the  (lav  preceding 
our  departure,  to  the  garden,  under  pretence  of  gathering  herbs.  The 
first  person  i  met  was  her  father,  who  addiessed  mc  in  a  jargon  which 
is  used  over  all  Barbary,  and  even  at  Constantinople,  among  the  cap- 
tives and  Moors.  It  is  neither  Morisco  nor  Castilian,  nor  the  language 
of  any  other  nation,  but  a  medley  of  several,  and  is  very  generally 
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understood.  He  asked  me  what  I  sought  for  in  that  garden^  and  to 
whom  I  belonged  ?  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  slare  of  Arminte  Mami,  his 
friend,  and  that  I  eame  to  request  herbs  for  his  table.  He  then  asked 

me  if  I  was  upon  ransom  ?  At  this  moment  the  fair  Zoraida,  havinj? 
observed  me  in  the  {jarden,  had  quitted  the  house,  and  came  towards 
us.  Her  father  seeing  her  slowly  approach,  called  her  to  him.  It 
would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  the  beautiful  creatine 
who  then  appeared  before  mv  eyes.  More  jewels  bun;?  about  her 
lovely  neck,  and  were  suspended  from  her  ears,  or  scattered  over  her 
tresses,  than  she  liad  hairs  on  her  head.  Her  ancles  were,  according 
to  diatom,  bare,  and  encircled  by  carcaxes,  or  foot-bracelets,  of  the 

Eurest  gold,  and  so  studded  with  diamonds  that,  as  she  told  me  since, 
er  father  valued  them  at  ten  thousand  pi.stolos  ;  and  those  slic  wore 
on  her  anus  were  ot"  equal  value.  Pearls  of  the  ilnest  ^ualitv  were 
strewed  about  her  in  profusion :  those  precious  gems,  indeed,  form 
one  of  the  principal  einbellishments  of  the  Moorish  ladies,  and  are, 
therefore,  in  great  reciuest  among  the  natives.  Zoraida's  father  wa« 
said  to  have  possessed  them  in  abundance,  and  other  wealth  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns :  of  all  which  she  who  is 
now  mine  was  once  sole  mistress.  Whether  or  not  she  then  appeared 
beautiful  thus  adorned,  and  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity^  may  be 
conjectured  by  what  remains  after  so  ni:my  fatiirucs ;  for  it  is  well 
knowii  that  bcant,\  is  otten  at  the  mercy  of  accident  <is  well  as  liable 
to  be  improved  or  impaired  by  the  passions.  In  short,  I  ^azed  upon 
her  as  the  most  bvely  object  my  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  Lodeed,  wnen 
I  considered  my  obligations  to  her,  I  could  only  regard  her  as  an  angel 
descended  from  heaven  for  my  deliverance. 
"When  she  had  come  up  to  us,  her  lather  told  her  in  his  own  lan- 

fnage,  that  I  was  a  captive  belonging  to  his  friend  Amaute  Mami. 
he  then  asked  me,  in  that  medley  speech  which  I  mentioned  to  yon, 
whether  I  was  asrcntlcman,  and  why  I  did  not  ransom  myself.  I  toUl 
her  that  I  was  already  ransomed,  and  by  the  sum  whicn  was  to  be 
paid  she  might  judge  how  my  master  ranked  me,  whose  demand  had 
been  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  eight.  '  Troly,'  said  she,  '  had  you 
belonged  to  mj  father,  he  should  not  lunre  parted  with  yon  for  twice 
that  sum :  for  you  Christians  always  deceive  in  the  account  you  give 
of  yourselves,  pretending  to  be  poor,  in  order  to  cheat  the  Moors.' 
*  It  may  be  so,  signora,'  answered  I,  '  out,  in  truth,  I  dealt  sincerely 
with  mv  master,  and  shall  ever  do  the  sauie  by  everybody.*  '  And 
when  do  you  go  away  ? '  said  Zoraida.  *  1  believe  to-morrow,'  said 
I:  *for  there  is  a  French  vessel  which  is  expected  to  sail  then,  and 
1  intend  to  ^o  in  her.'  *  Would  it  not  be  oetter,'  replied  Zoraida, 
'  to  staT  until  some  ships  come  from  Spain,  and  go  with  one  of  them, 
ratiier  than  with  the  French,  who  are  not  your  friends  ? '  *  I  think 
not,  signora,' replied  I :  *  but  should  the  late  intelligence  of  the  arrival 
of  a  Spiuiish  ship  prove  true,  I  would  perhaps  stay  a  short  lime 
longer;  it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  I  shall  depart  to-morrow ; 
for  X  so  ardently  desire  to  be  in  my  own  country,  and  with  the 
persons  I  love,  that  I  am  impatient  of  any  delay.*  *  You  are, 
perhaps,  married,'  said  Zoraida,  '  and  therefore  anxious  to  return, 
and  be  at  home  with  your  wife P '  'No,  indeed,'  I  replied.  '  but 
I  am  nnder  an  engagement  to  manr  as  soon  as  I  return.'  '  And  is 
the  lady  to  whom  you  are  engaged  beautiful  ? '  said  Zoraida.  '  So 
beantifol,'  answered  I, '  that  to  compliment  her,  and  say  the  troth. 
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she  is  very  like  yourself.'  Her  father  laui^hcd  heartily  at  this,  and 
said,  '  By  the  Prophet,  Christian,  she  must  be  beautifid,  indeed,  if 
she  resembles  my  daughter,  who  is  the  handsomest  woman  in  tnii 
kingdom !  Observe  her  veU,  and  you  will  see  that  I  speak  the 
tnith.*  Zoraida's  father  was  our  interpreter  in  most  of  this  conver- 
sation, beinff  better  acquainted  than  she  was  with  the  lau|:^uage  ;  for, 
thougn  she  knew  sometning  of  it,  she  expressed  her  meaning  more  by 
signs  than  words. 

"  While  we  were  thus  engaged,  a  Moor  came  running  to  us,  cryini 
aloud  that  four  Turks  had  leaped  over  the  wall  of  the  jrarden,  ana 
•were  gathering  the  fruit,  though  it  was  not  vet  ripe.  The  old  man, 
as  well  as  Zoraida^  was  much  alarmed ;  for  toe  Moon  are  afraid  of 
the  Turks,  especially  t^eir  soldiers,  whose  conduct  towards  them  is 
insolent  and  imperious  :  even  more  so  than  to  their  slaves.  Zoraida's 
father  therefore  said  to  her,  '  Daughter,  make  haste  into  the  house, 
uud  lock  yourself  in,  while  I  go  and  speak  to  these  dogs;  and  you. 
Christian,  gather  your  herbs,  and  begone  in  peace,  and  Alia  send  you 
sjife  to  vour  own  country.*  I  made  my  obeisance,  and  he  went  after 
the  Turks.  Zoraida  also  retired,  but  as  soon  as  her  fatlier  was  out  of 
sight  she  returned  to  me,  and  said,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 

*  Atam^ji,  Christiano  ?  Atam^ji  ? '  tnat  is,  *  Art  tnou  going  away, 
Christian  P  Ait  thou  going  P  *  *  Yes,  dearest  lady,'  said  I,  *  but 
not  without  you.  Expect  me  the  next  Juma,  and  be  not  alarmed 
when  you  see  us  ;  for  we  will  convey  you  safely  to  a  Christian  land.* 
She  understood  all  that  1  said ;  and,  throwing  her  arm  about  my  neck, 
she  be^an  with  faltering  steps  to  move  towaras  the  house;  when,  unfor- 
tunately as  it  might  have  proved,  her  father  returned  and  saw  us  in  t  hat 
attitude.  We  were  aware  that  he  had  seen  us,  and  Zoraida  had  the 
presence  of  mind  not  to  take  her  arm  from  mv  neck,  but  rat  her  held 
me  closer ;  and  letting  her  head  fall  upon  my  breast,  and  bending  her 
knees,  she  pretended  to  be  faintin? :  so  ths^  I  appeared  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  supporting  her.  Her  father  came  rurminir  to  us,  and 
seeing  his  daughter  in  that  situaticm,  inquired  the  cause.  But  as 
she  made  no  replv,  he  said,  'These  dogs  have  certainly  terrified 
her;*  and  taking  her  from  me^  he  supported  her  in  his  arms;  and 
she,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  with  her  eyes  still  fuU  of  tears,  said, 

*  Amexi,  Christiano,  amexi ! '  '  Begone,  Christian,  begone ! '  Her 
father  said,  'There  is  no  occasion,  child,  for  the  Cliristian  to  go 
away ;  he  has  done  you  no  harm,  and  the  Turks  are  gone  off.  Be  not 
alarioed,  for  there  is  no  danger.*  *  They  have  indeed  frightened  her 
very  much,'  said  I,  *  and  as  she  desires  me  to  go,  1  will  not  disobey ; 
l)ut,  with  your  leave,  I  will  come  again  to  this  garden  for  herbs. 
Peace  be  with  vou.'  *  Come  whenever  you  please,'  said  Aei-Morato ; 
'  for  my  daughter  does  not  say  this  as  havinf  been  (mSsndied  by 
you  or  any  other  Christian.'  I  now  took  my  leave  of  them  both; 
rnd  she  looking  as  if  her  soul  had  been  rent  from  her,  went  away 
with  her  father,  while  I,  under  pretence  of  gathering  herbs,  care- 
fully surveyed  the  whole  garden,  examining  all  the  inlets  and  out- 
lets, the  strength  of  the  house,  and  whatever  might  tend  to  fSacUitate 
our  business. 

**  Having  finished  my  observations.  I  eommunicated  to  the  rene« . 

Sdo  and  mv  companions  all  that  had  passed,  anxiouslv  wishing  for 
e  hour  when  I  might  securely  enjoy  the  hanpiness  wnich  fortim» 
presented  to  me  in  we  company  of  toe  beautiful  Zioraida. 
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"The  appointed  day  at  Icngrth  arrived ;  and,  strictlv  following  the 

rules  and  directions  we  had  previously  settled,  everytliinp^  proror'dcd 
with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  The  day  Tollo\vi»i.x  niy  interview 
with  Zoraida,  our  renemio,  at  the  close  of  the  evemng,  cast  anchor 
almost  opposite  her  residence ;  and  the  Chriatians  who  were  to  be 
employed  at  the  oar  were  reaidy,  and  concealed  aboat  the  neigh- 
bourhood, anxiously  M-aitinjT  for  me,  and  eai^er  to  surprise  the  bark, 
which  was  lyin*?  within  view  ;  for  they  knew  nothing  of  our  plan,  but 
tfiOQght  they  were  to  regain  their  liberty  by  force  and  by  killing  the 
Moon  who  were  on  boara  the  Yessel :  tney  joined  ns,  therefore^  the 
moment  we  made  our  appearance.  The  critical  time  was  now  arrived, 
t'le  city  crates  being  shut,  and  not  a  person  to  be  seen  abroad ;  we  there- 
tore  deliberated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  go  first  to  Zoraida,  or 
seonle  the  Moors  who  rowed  tiie  vessel.  In  the  meantime,  our 
rene^ado  came  to  us,  asking  ns  why  we  delayed?  for  that  now  was 
the  time,  all  liis  Moors  being  thoughtless  of  danger  and  most  of  them 
asl^p.  Wiieu  we  told  him  what  we  wore  consulting  about,  he 
assured  us  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  seize  ihc  vessel,  which  might 
be  done  with  the  utmost  ease  and  safetr;  and  then  we  might  go  for 
Zoraida.  We  all  approved  his  Ponn.sel.  and  guided  by  him  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  vessel :  when  ne  leaping  in  lirst  drew  his 
cutla^,  and  said  in  Morisco,  *Let  not  one  man  of  you  stir,  or  he 
shall  instantly  die.'  All  the  uhristians  quickly  follow^  their  leader ; 
and  the  Moors,  who  were  cowardly  tVllows,  in  great  alarm  and  with- 
out making  any  resistance  (for  indeed  they  had  few  or  no  arms) 
quietly  sutferea  themselves  to  be  hnimd,  which  was  done  in  a 
moment;  the  Christians  still  threatening  that  if  they  made  the  least 
noise  they  would  instantly  put  them  all  to  death. 

"  This  being  done,  and  naif  our  number  left  on  board  to  guard 
them,  the  remainder,  led  on  by  the  renegado.  went  to  Agi-Morato's 
ffarden.  Tortunately  the  door  opened  as  easily  to  us  as  i^  it  had  not 
Been  locked ;  and  we  came  up  to  the  house  in  profound  silence.  The 
loreiy  Zoraida  wiis  waiting  for  ns  at  a  window;  and  hearing  us 
approach,  she  asked  in  a  low  voice  whether  we  were  Na/areni  —  that 
is,  Christians.  I  answered  in  the  afTirmative,  and  desired  her  to  come 
down.    tSiie  knew  my  voice,  and  iii.st;iiiily  obeyed  the  summons. 


attire.  I  took  her  hand,  and,  kissing  it,  t  he  renegado  and  the  rest 
of  onr  party  followed  my  example,  thinking  that  1  only  meant  to 
express  our  thanks  and  ackuowledgmeuts  to  her  as  the  instrument 
of  onr  deliyerance.  The  renegado  asked  her  in  Morisoo  whether 
her  father  wjus  in  the  house.  She  said  that  he  was,  but  that  he 
was  asleep.  '  Then  we  must  awake  him,'  replied  the  renegado,  '  and 
carry  him  and  all  his  treasures  with  us.'  *  ^^i'  said  she,  *my 
father  shall  not  be  touched  :  aud  there  is  nothing  ot  much  value  but 
what  I  have  with  me,  which  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  enrich  you 
all :  v/ait  a  moment  and  you  shall  see.*  She  then  went  in  again, 
promising  to  return  quickly,  and  entreating  us  to  be  silent.  The 
renegado  having  told  me  what  had  passed,  I  insisted^  that  she  should 
be  obeyed  in  ewery  thing.  Zoraida  soon  returned  with  a  little  trunk 
so  full  of  gold  crowns  that  slie  eould  scarcely  carry  it. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  father  of  Zoraida  unfortunately  awoke,  and 
hearing  a  noise  in  the  ^ardfni.  looked  out  at  the  window  and  saw  the 
Ciuri^ilians.    Upon  which  lie  cued  out  as  loud  as  he  could  in  Arabic. 


description,  and  in  the  richest 
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'  Christians,  Christians !  thieves,  tliieves !'  His  outcry  tlirew  us  all 
iutu  the  utmost  cousternutiou.  The  reuegado,  perceiving  our  danger 
and  the  necessity  of  prompt  exertioi^  rusaed  up  with  seTeral  others 

to  the  chanihcr  of  Aiji-Morato  ;  while  I  remained  below,  not  daring 

to  quit  Zoraida,  who  had  fainted  in  my  arms.  They  acquitted  them- 
selves so  well  that  in  a  moment  they  eanie  down  with  their  pirisoner. 
his  hands  tiid,  and  his  mouth  stopped  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
threatening,  if  he  made  the  least  noise,  that  it  would  coat  him  his 
life.  When  Zoraida  saw  her  father,  she  covered  her  eyes,  to  avoid 
the  siglit  of  him;  and  he  was  astonished  to  see  her  with  us,  but 
little  thought  how  wiliiugly  she  had  put  herself  into  our  hands. 
We  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  bark,  where  oar  com- 
rades were  waiting  for  us  with  impatience ;  and  scarcely  two  hoars 
of  the  liad  passed  wlien  we  were  all  safely  on  boarcf.  We  now 
untied  the  hands  of  Zoraida's  father,  and  took  the  handkerchief  out 
of  his  mouth ;  but  the  renei^adu  a:^idu  warned  liim,  at  peril  of  his 
life,  not  to  snetJt  a  word.  When  he  saw  his  daughter,  he  be^in  to 
sigh  piteously ;  especially  when  he  observed  that  I  held  her  closely 
embraced,  without  resistance  or  coinpUuut  on  her  part ;  nevertlieles.s 
he  remained  silcut,  lest  wc  should  put  the  renegado's  threat  into 
execation. 

"  When  Zoraida  saw  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 

coast,  she  begged  the  reneo^ado  to  communieale  to  me  her  wish 
that  1  would  unbind  the  Moors,  and  set  her  father  at  liberty,  for 
that  she  would  sooner  throw  herself  into  the  sea  than  behold  a 
parent  who  lo^ed  her  so  tenderly  carried  away  captive  before  her 
eyes,  and  upon  her  account.  The  renegade  told  me  her  request, 
and  I  desired  that  she  might  be  gnitified;  but  he  refused  to  com - 
ply>  saving  that  if  they  were  put  on  shore  at  that  place  they  would 
immediately  raise  the  country  and  despatch  armed  vessels  to  puisae 
ns ;  and,  thus  beset  by  sea  and  land,  it  would  be  impossible  for  as  to 
escape:  all,  therefore,  that  coidd  be  done  was  to  pivc  them  their 
liberty  at  the  first  Christian  country  we  should  to'.u'}i  at.  In  this 
opinion  we  all  coueuned)  and  Zoraida  w<u5  herself  tsatislied,  on  hear- 
ing oar  determination,  with  the  reasons  why  we  coidd  not  then  pant 
her  request.  With  glad  silence  and  cheerful  dihgence,  our  brave 
rowers  now  handled  t1i(>ir  oars ;  and  recommendiui?  ourselves  to  God 
with  all  our  hearts,  we  bc^uu  to  make  towards  the  island  of  Majorca^ 
whidi  is  the  nearest  Christian  land.  But  the  north  wind  begmning 
to  blow  freshly,  and  the  sea  being  somewhat  rough,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  steer  our  course  to  Majorca,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
keep  along  shore;  towards  (3ian  ;  thouudi  n<jt  without  great  apprehen- 
sions of  being  discovered  from  the  town  of  Sargel,  which  lies  on  that 
coast,  about  sixty  miles  from  Algiers.  We  were  afraid,  likewise,  of 
meeting  in  our  passage  with  some  of  the  galleots  which  bring  mer- 
chandise from  Tetuan ;  though,  unless  it  wtis  a  cruizer,  we  trusted 
we  should  be  able  to  defend  ourselves,  if  not  capture  some  vessel 
wherein  we  might  more  securely  pursue  our  voyage.  During  this 
•  time  Zoraida  kept  her  head  constantly  upon  my  breast,  that  she  might 
not  look  at  her  father ;  and  I  oould  hear  her  oontinoally  calling  upon 
Leila  Maryem  to  jissist  us. 

"  W^e  had  rowed  about  thu'tv  miles  when  morning  dawned,  and  we 
foond  ourselves  near  ashore  which  seemed  to  be  quite  a  desert,  and 
no  human  creature  to  be  seen.  However,  by  labouring  hard  at  the 
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oars,  we  got  a  little  oat  to  sea,  which  had  now  become  more  calm : 

and  naving:  made  about  two  leaijiies,  we  ordered  the  rowers  to  rest  by 
turns,  in  order  to  recruit  themselves  with  the  food,  of  which  we  had 
ahnnoance ;  but  they  refused  to  quit  their  oars,  saying  that  it  was 
not  a  time  to  repose,  but  that  tliey  could  eat  and  row  at  the  same  time, 
if  those  who  were  unemployed  would  supply  ilicm.  This  was  done  ; 
but  soon  the  wind  bejran  to  blow  a  brisk  gale,  which  compelled  us  to 
lay  aside  our  oars;  therefore  hoisting  sail,  we  steered  directly  to 
Oran,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hold  any  other  course ;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded with  great  rapidity,  without  an;r  other  frar  than  that  of 
mooting  some  corsair.  We  gave  provisions  to  the  Moorish  pri- 
soners, comforting  them  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  not 
sUiTe8»  but  should  have  their  libertv  the  first  opportunity ;  and  we 
romised  the  same  to  Zoraida's  father.  *I  might  hope  for  much,* 
e  replied,  'from  your  liberality  and  generous  treatment,  O  Chris- 
tians f  but  1  am  not  so  simple  as  to  exprct  my  liberty,  or  that  you 
would  expose  yourselves  to  danj^fer  in  roubing  me  of  it  without  some 
Tiewto  my  ransom;  however,  you  have  only  to  name  the  sum  you 
require  for  myself  and  this  my  unhapoy  daughter,  who  is  the  better 
part  of  my  soul.'  Tie  then  wept  so  oitterly  that  we  were  moved  to 
oomi>a8siou;  and  Zoruida  looking  up  and  seeing  her  father  in  tears, 
left  me  to  throw  herself  inl  o  his  arms.  Nothing  could  be  more  affecting 
than  the  scene.  The  father  now  obsei-vmg  her  rich  attu*e,  said, 
'How  is  this,  daughter  ?— last  nij^ht,  I  saw  you  dressed  as  usual, 
and  now  you  are  adorned  in  your  gavest  apparel  !*  She  answered  not 
a  word.  The  rcnegailo  interpreted  to  us  what  the  Moor  had  said, 
for  he  had  spoken  in  his  own  luiguage.  He  then  noticed  the  casket  in 
which  his  daugliter  kept  her  jewels,  and  being  still  more  perplexed, 
he  asked  how  it  had  come  into  our  hands,  and  what  it  contained. 
The  renegado  now  interposed,  saying,  *  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with 
so  many  questions,  signer;  for  in  a  word  I  can  answer  all — your 
daughter  is  a  Christian,  and  has  bern  the  means  of  filing  off  oor 
chains  and  restoring  us  to  liberty.  She  is  here  with  her  own  con- 
sent, and  1  believe,  well  pleased  :  like  one  who  goes  out  of  darkness 
into  light,  from  death  to  life,  and  from  sullering  to  glory.'  '  Is  this 
tme,  daoghterP*  said  the  Moor.  'It  is,'  answered  Zoraida.  'You 
are  then  become  a  Christiaii,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  and  have  thrown 
your  father  into  the  power  of  his  enemies?'  To  which  Zoraida 
answered :  *  1  am  indeed  a  Christian,  but  1  never  thought  of  doing 
you  harm ;  I  only  wished  to  do  mvself  good.*  '  And  what  good  have 
you  done  yourself,  my  daughter  r  'Ask  that,'  answered  she,  'of 
Leila  Maryem,  who  can  tell  you  better  than  1  can.'  On  lirariii^  his 
daughter  speak  thus,  the  Moor  with  sudden  impetuosity  threw  him- 
self neadlong  into  the  sea^  and  would  certainly  have  been  drowned 
had  not  the  wide  and  cumbrous  sannents  he  wore  kept  him  a  short 
time  above  water.  Zoraida  callea  out  to  ns  to  save  him,  and  we 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  dragged  himout  half-drovMied  and  sense- 
less, a  sight  wliich  so  much  affected  Zoraida  that  she  lamented  over  him 
88  it  he  were  dead.  We  placed  him  so  that  he  might  disgorge  the 
water  he  liad  swallowed,  and  in  about  two  honrs  ne  recovered  his 
senses.  In  the  meantime,  the  wind  changing,  we  were  obliged  to 
ply  our  oare  to  avoid  running  upon  the  shore;  and  by  good  fortune 
we  caiuc  to  a  creek  by  the  side  of  a  small  promontory^  which  by 
the  Moots  is  called  the  cape  of  Cava  Romia^  meaning  m  our  Ian- 
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iniaj^e  '  The  wickf  d  Christian  woman for  tlie  Moors  have  a  tradition 
thai  Cava,*  who  occa:?ioucd  the  loss  of  Spain,  lies  buried  there. 
AlthoQgli  they  reckon  it  an  ill  omen  to  be  forced  to  anchor  at  this 
place,  ii  proved  a  safe  harbour  to  us,  considering  how  high  the  sea 
ran.  We  placed  sentinels  on  shore,  and  never  dropped  our  oars ; 
and  after  partaking  of  the  reireshnients  which  the  reuegado  had  pro- 
vided, we  prayed  devoutly  to  God  and  to  our  Lady  for  assistance 
and  protection  in  the  happy  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise. 
Order  was  givon,  at  Zoraida  s  entreaty,  to  set  hvr  father  on  bhore, 
and  also  the  rest  of  the  Moors,  wlio  until  now  had  been  fast  bound  ; 
for  her  tender  heart  could  not  endure  to  see  her  father  and  country- 
men nnder  confinement.  We  promised  her  it  should  be  done  when 
we  put  to  sea  again,  since  we  ran  no  risk  in  leaving  them  in  so  deso- 
late a  place.  Our  prayers  were  not  in  vain :  for  tJie  wind  presently 
changed  in  our  favour,  and  the  sea  was  calm,  inviting  us  to  prosecute 
our  voyage. 

"  W  e  now  unbound  the  Moors,  and  sent  them  one  by  one  on  shore, 

to  their  great  surprise ;  but  when  we  came  to  Zoraida's  iathor,  wiio 
was  then  perfectly  in  his  senses,  he  said,  *  Why,  Christ  inns,  is  this 
wicked  woman  desirous  of  my  being^  set  at  hbei ty  ?  Tinnk  yuu  it  is 
out  of  filial  j[)icty  ?  No,  certainlv :  it  is  because  my  presence  woold 
disturb  her  in  the  induli^ence  of  ner  evil  inclinations.  Nor  think  she 
is  moved  to  chan?:e  her  religion  because  she  thinks  it  better  than 
ours;  no,  because  she  knows  that  there  is  more  licentiousness  in 
vour  countrv.'  Then,  turning  to  Zoraida,  while  we  held  him  fast, 
lest  he  should  do  her  any  violence,  he  said,  'Thou  ill-advised,  thou 
ijifamous  irlrl !  whither  art  thou  bhndly  gom^?  with  these  dogs,  our 
natural  enemies?  Cursed  be  the  hour  wherein  1  beijat  thee,  and 
cursed  the  indulgence  and  luxury  in  which  1  brought  thee  up!' 
Finding  him  not  disposed  to  be  soon  silisnt,  I  hunied  him  ashore, 
w  here  he  continued  his  execrations  and  waitings,  praving  to  Mahomet, 
that  he  would  beseech  Heaven  to  destroy,  confound,  and  annihilate 
us;  and  when  we  had  got  too  far  oil  to  hear  his  woros,  we  could  see 
hiiu  teariiii,'  his  beard,  plucking  off  his  hair,  and  rolling  himself  on 
the  grouridi:  so  h'm\i  heonee  raised  his  voice  that  these  words  reached 
us,  'Come  back,  oeloved  daughter!  come  back,  and  I  will  forj;ive 
thee  all !  Let  tliose  Tii^  n  keep  the  money  they  have,  but  do  thou 
come  back,  and  comfort  thy  wretched  father,  who  must  perish 
in  this  desert  land  if  thou  forsakest  htm !'  All  this  ZcHtiida  heard-;- 
all  this  she  felt  and  bewailed;  but  could  only  say  in  reply,  *  May  it 
please  Alia,  my  dear  father,  that  Leila  Maryem,  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  my  turning  Christian,  may  comfort  you  in  your  ailiictionl 
Alk  well  knows  that  1  could  not  do  otherwise  than  I  have  done,  and 
that  these  Christians  owe  me  no  thanks  for  any  favcmr  to  them,  since 
my  mind  would  never  have  had  rest  uutil  1  had  pcriV)nned  this  work, 
which  to  me  seems  as  ^cod  as  you,  my  dearest  father^  think  it  bad.' 
!But  her  father  could  no  longer  see  or  hear  her.  I  said  all  I  could  to 
console  her  as  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  and  happily  the  wind 
was  so  favourable  tlut  we  made  no  doubt  of  being  next  morning  upon 
the  coast  of  Spain. 
"  But  as  good  seldom  or  never  comes  unmixed  with  evil,  it  hap- 


*  The  daughterof  Count  Julian,  who  was  the  oause  of  bringing  tiuMtiors 
into  Spain. 
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pencd  unfortunately,  or  perhaps  through  the  curses  the  Moor  be- 
stowed on  his  daugnter  (for  a  father's  curse  is  always  to  be  dreaded, 
whatever  he  may  Se)— 1  aaf  it  happened  that  about  the  third  hour 
of  the  night,  when  we  were  far  out  to  sea,  and  under  full  sail, 
we  discovered  by  the  light  of  the  moon  a  round  vessel  with  all  her 
sails  out,  a  little  a-head  of  us,  but  so  near  that  to  avoid  running 
fool  of  her  we  were  foroed  to  strike  sail,  and  they  also  put  the  helm 
hard  np,  to  enable  us  to  pass.  The  men  had  posted  themselves  on 
the  quarter-deck,  to  ask  who  we  were,  whither  we  were  going",  and, 
whence  we  came :  but  as  their  inquiries  were  in  French  our  rene- 
gado  said,  *  Let  no  one  answer,  for  these  are  certainly  1  rench  cor- 
sairs^ who  plimder  everything  that  falls  in  their  way.'  Upon  this 
caution  all  were  silent,  and  we  continued  our  course,  their  vessel 
being  to  the  windward;  but  we  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they 
suddenly  fired  two  guns,  and  both,  as  it  appeared,  with  chaiu-shot, 
toe  one  cut  our  mast  throagh  the  middle,  which  together  with  the 
sail  fell  into  the  sea,  and  the  other  at  the  same  instant  came  throujrh 
the  middle  of  our  bark,  laying  it  quite  open,  though  without  wound- 
ing any  of  us.  But  finding  ourselves  sinlcing,  we  be^an  to  cry  aloud 
for  help,  and  entreated  them  to  save  us  from  drowmng.  They  tiicn 
struck  their  sails,  and  sent  out  a  boat,  with  twelve  Frenchmen  on 
board,  well  armed  with  muskets,  and  their  matches  lighted;  but 
seeing  how  few  we  were,  and  that  our  vessel  was  sinking,  tliey  took 
us  in,  and  told  us  that  we  had  sufiered  for  our  incivility  m  reluming 
them  no  answer.  Our  renegado  took  Hie  trunk  containing  Zoraida's 
treasure,  and  unpereeived  threw  it  into  the  sea.  In  short,  we  all 
passed  into  the  French  ship,  where,  having  gained  from  us  all  the 
iiil'orniation  they  wanted,  they  i)rocreded  to  treat  us  as  enemies, 
stripping  us  of  every tlung,  even  of  the  bracelets  which  Zoraida  wore 
upon  her  ancles.  But  I  suffered  most  from  apprehensions  lest  they 
should  rob  her  of  the  most  precious  jewel  of  all.  But  the  desires  of 
these  kind  of  men  seldom  extend  farther  than  to  money,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  they  are  insatiable.  Thev  would  have  taken  away 
even  the  clothes  we  wore  as  sUives,  had  they  thought  them  of  the 
smallest  value.  Some  of  them  proposed  throwing  us  aU  overboard, 
wrap]ied  up  in  a  sail :  for  their  object  was  to  trade  in  some  of  the 
Spuiiivli  ports,  pretendmg  to  be  of  Brittanv  ;  and  should  they  carry  us 


But  the  captain,  who  had  plundered  my  dear  2^raida,  said  he  was 
content f  d  with  what  he  had  ahready  got^  and  that  he  would  not  touch 
at  any  iiart  of  S})ain,  but  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  by  night,  and 
make  t  ne  best  of  his  way  for  Rochelle,  whence  he  came :  and  there- 
fore they  finally  agreed  to  provide  us  with  a  boat  ana  what  was 
necessary  for  so  short  a  yoya^  as  we  had  to  make.  Tliis  they  did  on 
the  following  day,  wlien  in  view  of  the  Spanish  coa^t,  at  the  sight  of 
which  all  our  troui)li's  were  forgotten — so  great  is  the  delight  of 
regaining  liberty  !  it  was  aboul  ikjou  when  they  dismissed  us,  with 
two  barrels  of  water  and  some  biscuit.  The  captain  was  even  so  iar 
moved  by  compassion  as  to  ^ive  Zoraida  about  forty  crowns  in  gold, 
at  the  same  time  forbidding  his  soldiers  to  strip  her  of  her  clothes,  the 
same  which  she  now  wears. 

"We  expressed  to  them  more  gratitude  for  what  the^  refraftied 
from  doing  than  resentment  for  what  we  had  suffered  from  them ; 
and  thus  we  separated,  they  steering  towards  the  Straits,  and  we 


wiih  ihtui  they  would  there  h 


ished  for  the  robbery. 
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towards  the  land  before  us,  rowing  so  hard  that  we  hoped  to  reach  it 
before  morning.  Some  of  our  party  thouj^ht  it  unsafe  to  land  at  dark 
upon  a  coast  with  which  wc  were  unacquainted ;  while  others  were 
80  impatient,  that  they  were  for  making  the  attempt  even  though 
amon^  rocks,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  corsairs  of  Tetuan,  who 
are  often  at  ni;zht  in  Barbary  and  the  next  morning  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  where  they  usually  make  some  prize,  and  return  to  sleep  at 
their  own  homes.  It  was  agreed  at  last  that  we  should  row  gently 
towards  the  shore,  and,  if  the  sea  proved  calm,  land  where  we  oould : 
and  before  midnip:ht  we  found  ourselves  dose  to  a  large  and  high 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a  convenient  Inn  ding-place. 
"We  ran  our  boat  into  the  sand,  leaped  on  shore,  and  kissed  the 
ground :  thanking  God  with  tears  of  joy  for  the  happy  termination  of 
our  perilous  voyage.  We  dragged  our  boat  on  wore,  and  then 
climbed  the  mountain,  scarcely  crediting  that  we  were  really  upon 
Christian  frround.  We  were  anxious  for  day-break;  but  having  at 
length  gained  the  top  of  the  mountain,  whence  wc  had  hoped  to  dis- 
cover some  village  or  shepherd's  hut,  we  could  see  no  incGcations  of 
Imman  abode;  we  therefore  proceeded  farther  into  the  country, 
trustin<7  we  should  soon  meet  wilh  some  person  to  inform  us  where 
we  were.  But  what  most  troubled  me  was  to  see  Z()raida  travel  on 
foot  through  those  craggy  places ;  for  though  I  sometimes  carried  her 
in  my  arms,  she  was  more  distressed  than  relieved  by  my  labour.  1 
therefore  led  her  by  the  hand,  and  she  bore  the  £atigue  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  cheerfulness. 

"  Thus  we  proceeded  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  the 
sound  of  a  little  beU  reached  our  ean»  which  was  a  signal  that  flocks 
were  near;  and  eagerly  looking  around  us,  we  perceived  a  youn^ 
shepherd  at  the  foot  of  a  cork-tree,  quietly  shaping  a  stick  with  his 
knife.  We  called  out  to  liim,  upon  whien  he  raised  his  head  and 
hastily  got  up;  and,  the  first  who  presented  themselves  to  his  sight 
being  the  renegade  and  Zoraida.  in  Moorish  habits,  he  thought  aU  the 
Moors  in  Barbary  were  upon  nira;  making,  therefore,  towards  the 
wood  with  incredible  speed  he  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
*  Moors !  the  Moors  are  lancied !  Moors,  M.oors !  arm,  arm  !'  We 
were  perplexed  at  first  how  to  act;  but  considering  that  he  would 
certainly  alarm  the  country,  and  that  the  militia  of  tiie  coast  would 
soon  be  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  we  agreed  that  the  renegado 
should  strip  off  his  Turkish  habit,  and  put  on  a  jerkm,  or  slave's  cas- 
sock, which  one  of  our  party  immediately  gave  him,  leaving  himself 
only  in  his  shirt.  Then  recommending  ourselves  to  Heaven,  we  pur- 
sued  the  same  road  that  the  shepherd  had  taken,  expecting  every 
moment  that  the  coa,st-guard  would  be  upon  us.  Nor  were  we 
deceived  in  our  apprehensions,  for  not  long  afterwards,  when  we 
were  descending  into  the  plain,  we  discovered  above  fifty  horsemen 
advancing  at  a  nalf-gallop ;  upon  which  we  stood  still  to  wait  their 
approach:  but  as  they  drew  near  and  found,  instead  of  the  Moors 
they  had  expect  (;d,  a  party  of  poor  Christian  captives,  they  were  not 
a  little  surprised ;  and  one  of  them  asked  us  whci  her  we  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  alarm  spread  in  the  country.  I  told  him  that  I  believed 
so,  and  was  proceedmg  to  inform  him  whence  M-e  came,  and  who  we 
were,  when  one  of  our  party  recognised  the  horseman  who  had 
Questioned  us ;  and  interrupting  me,  he  exclaimed, '  God  be  praised 
for  bringing  us  to  this  part  of  the  country !  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
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the  ground  we  stand  npon  is  the  territory  of  Velez  Malaga ;  and  if 
long  captivity  has  not  inipaired  my  lEiemory,  vou,  sir,  who  now  ques- 
tion us,  are  Pedro  dc  Bustamente,  my  uncle/  Scarcely  had  the 
Christian  captive  ceased  speaking,  when  the  horseman  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  ran  to  embrace  the  young  man^  saying  to  him, 
'  Dear  nephew  of  my  sool,  I  well  remember  you  I  How  often  have  I 
bewailed  your  loss,  with  yomr  mother  and  kindred,  who  are  still 
living  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeinp:  you  a^a'n  !  We  knew  yo.i  were 
in  Algiers ;  and  by  your  dress,  ana  that  of  your  companions,  I  con- 
jecture that  you  must  have  recovered  your  liberty  in  some  miraculous 
manner/  ^  'It  is  so,  indeed,'  answered  the  young  man, '  and  when  an 
opportmiitf  offers  you  shall  know  the  whole  story.'  As  soon  as  the 
horsemen  understood  that  we  were  Christian  captives,  they  alighted, 
and  each  of  them  inrited  us  to  accept  of  his  horse  to  carry  us  to  the 
citv  of  Yelez  Malaga,  which  was  a  league  and  a  half  distant.  Some 
of  than  went  back  to  convey  the  boat  to  the  town,  on  being  informed 
where  we  had  left  it;  others  took  us  up  behind  them,  and  Zoniida 
rode  behind  our  captive's  uncle.  ^  The  news  of  our  coming  having 
reached  the  town  before  us,  multitudes  came  out  to  greet  us.  They 
were  not  mnch  suiprised  hr  the  sight  of  Uherated  eaptives.  or  Moors 
made  slaves,  for  tnc  people  of  that  coast  are  accustomed  to  both: 
but  they  were  struck  by  tne  beauty  of  Zoraida,  whieh  then  appeared 
in  perfection  ;  for  the  exercise  of  walking,  and  the  delight  of  being 
safe  in  Christendom,  produced  such  a  oomplerion  that,  if  my  affec- 
tion did  not  deoeif  e  me,  the  world  nerer  saw  a  more  beiuitiAil 
creature. 

"  We  went  directlv  to  the  church,  to  return  thanks  for  the  mercy  of 
our  deliverance :  ani  Zoraida.  upon  first  entering,  said  the  images  tliere 
were  very  like  that  of  Leila  Mafyem.  The  renegado  told  her  that  she 
was -right,  and  explained  to  her  as  well  as  he  could  what  they  signified, 
that  she  might  adore  them  as  the  representntions  of  that  very  Leila 
Maryera  who  had  spoken  to  her :  nor  was  slie  slow  in  eomj)rehending 
him,  for  she  had  good  sense,  and  a  ready  apnrehensiou.  After  this 
they  aocommodated  us  in  different  honses'of  tne  town ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian, our  companion,  took  tlie  rcnegndo,  Zoraida,  and  myself,  to  the 
house  of  his  parents,  who  treated  us  with  the  same  kindness  they 
showed  towards  their  own  son.  We  stayed  in  Veiez  six  days ;  when 
the  renegado.  having  gained  aU  necessarr  information  on  the  subject, 
repaired  to  tne  city  ofGranada,  there  to  De  re«admitted,  by  means  ot 
the  holy  Inquisition,  into  the  bosom  of  our  cnurch.  The  rest  of  the 
freed  captives  each  went  their  own  way,  leaving  Zoraida  and  myself 
to  pursue  ours,  with  no  other  worldly  wealth  than  the  crowns  which 
the  courtesy  oi  the  Frenchman  had  bestowed  on  her ;  some  of  which 

f)roved  usetul  in  purchiising  the  animal  on  which  she  ride^.  I  hav* 
iitlierto  attended  her  as  a  father  and  esnuire,  not  as  a  husband ;  and 
we  are  going  to  see  if  my  father  be  yet  alive,  or  whether  my  brothers 
bate  been  more  fortunate  than  myself:  though  since  Heayen  has 
gifen  me  Zoraida^  I  cannot  coiioei?e  that  any  better  fortune  ooold 
nave  befiillen  me.  The  patience  with  which  she  bears  the  incon- 
veniences attendant  on  povert  v,  and  the  fervour  of  her  piety,  excites 
my  warmest  admiration ;  and  1  com>ider  myself  bound  to  serve  her  all 
the  days  of  my  life :  yet  the  delight  I  feel  m  knowin^r  her  to  be  ^muB 
is  sometimes  disturbed  by  an  uncertaintv  whether  I  shall  find  any 
oomer  in  my  own  country  wherein  to  shelter  her ;  and  also  whether 
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time  or  death  mav  not  have  made  such  alterations  ia  my  family  that  I 
shall  find  none  kit  to  acknowledge  me.  .  . 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  my  story;  whether  H  has  heen  entertaiiimg 
or  uncommon,  you  are  tlie  best  ludges :  I  can  only  say,  for  my  own 
part,  that  I  would  willingly  have  been  more  brief  -and,  indeed,  I  have 
omitted  many  circumstauceSj  lest  you  should  think  me  tedious." 


CHAPTER  XUL 

WhiA  irtais  qf  othtr  occurrences  at  the  inn;  a»d     vorioM  thtngt 

wwiktf  to  he  inovn. 

As  soon  as  the  captive  ceased  speaking,  "  Truly,  captain,"  said  Don 
Fernando,  "your  narrative  has  been  so  mterestmg  to  us,  botli  from 
the  extraordmary  nature  of  the  events  themselves,  and  your  manner 
of  relating  them,  that  we  should  not  have  been  wearied,  had  it  lasted 
till  to-morrow."  The  whole  party  now  offered  their  services  with 
such  cxriressioTis  of  kindness  and  smceri^^,  that  the  captain  felt  highly 
gratitieu.  Don  lemando  in  particular  offered,  if  he  would  return  wito. 
nim,  to  prevail  with  the  marquis  his  brother  to  stand  Kodfather  at 
Zoraida's  baptism ;  and  promised  on  his  own  part  to  afford  him  all  the 
assistance  necessary  for  his  appearance  in  his  own  country  with  the 
dignity  and  dist  inction  due  to  his  person.  The  captiye  thanked  him 
most  courteously,  but  declined  his  generous  offers. 

Night  was  now  advanced,  and  a  coach  arrived  at  the  inn,  with  some 
horsemen.  The  travellers  wanted  lodgmg  for  the  night,  but  the  hostess 
told  tiiem  that  there  wiij;  not  an  inch  of  room  disengaged  in  the  whole 
inn.  "Notwithstanding  that,"  said  one  of  the  men  on  horseback, 
"there  must  be  room  made  for  mv  lord  judge  here  in  the  coach."  On 
hiring  this,  the  hoste9|8  was  distorbed,  and  said :  "  Sir,  the  truth  is, 
I  have  no  bed  ;  but  if  his  worship,  my  lord  iudge^  brings  one  with  him, 
let  him  enter,  in  Heaven's  name ;  for  I  and  my  nusbaind  will  quit  our 
own  chamber  to  accommodate  his  honour." 

"  Be  it  so,"  quoth  the  squire :  and  by  this  time  a  person  had 
alighted  from  the  coach,  whose  immeoiately  showed  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  his  station  :  for  ms  long  gown  and  tucked -up  sleeves 
denoted  him  to  be  a  judge,  as  his  sen'ant  had  said.  lie  led  by  the 
hand  a  young  lady,  apparent  ly  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  a  riding- 
dress,  so  loyeljr  and  elegant  in  her  person,  that  all  were  struck  with  so 
much  admiration,  that  had  they  not  seen  Dorothea,  Lucinda,  and 
Zoraida,  they  would  never  have  believed  that  there  was  such  another 
beautiful  damsel  in  existence.  Bon  Quixote  was  present  at  their 
entrance,  and  he  thus  addressed  them :  Yonr  worship  may  securely 
enter,  and  range  this  castle :  for  however  confined  and  inoonvenieut 
it  may  be,  place  will  always  be  found  for  amis  and  Ictlc^rs  ;  especially 
when,  like  vour  worship,  'hey  appear  under  tiie  patronage  of  beauty : 
for  to  this  fair  maiden  not  only  castles  should  throw  open  wide  their 
sates,  but  rocks  divide  and  separate,  and  mountains  bow  their  lofty 
heads  in  salutation.  Enter,  sir,  into  this  paradise !  for  here  you  will 
find  suns  and  stara  worthy  of  that  lovely  heaven  yon  bring  with  you. 
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Here  you  viU  find  arms  in  their  zenith,  and  beauty  in  perfSectkml " 
The  jud^e  marvelled  greatly  at  this  speech,  and  he  earnestly  surveyed 
the  knight,  no  less  astonis&ed  his  appearance  than  his  discourse, 
and  was  considering  what  to  say  in  reply,  when  the  other  ladies  made 
their  appearance,  attracted  by  the  account  the  hostess  had  given  of 
the  beaut V  of  tlie  young  laay.  Don  Fernando,  Cardenio,  and  the 
priest,  pai^  their  compliments  m  a  more  intelligible  manner  than  Don 
Quixote,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  castle  welcomed  the  fair  stranger. 
1b  shorty  the  judge  easily  peroeiTcd  that  he  was  in  the  oompanv  of 
penons  of  distinction  \  but  the  mien,  visage,  and  behvnoar  of  Don 
Quixote  confounded  hun.  After  mutual  courtesies  and  inquiries  as  to 
what  accommodation  the  inn  afforded,  the  arrangements  previously 
made  were  adopted :  namely,  that  all  tne  women  shoald  lodge  in  the 
large  diamber,  and  the  men  remain  without,  as  their  guard.  The 
juoire  was  content  that  the  young  ladv,  who  was  his  daugliter.  should 
accompany  the  other  ladies,  and  she  nerself  readily  consented :  thus, 
with  part  of  the  innkeeper's  narrow  bed,  together  with  that  which  the 
judge  had  brought  with  him,  they  accommodated  themselves  daring 
the  night  better  than  they  had  enected. 

The  captive,  from  the  moment  ne  saw  the  jud?p,  felt  his  heartbeat, 
fix)m  an  impression  that  this  gentleman  was  his  brother.  He  therefore 
inquired  his  name  and  country  of  one  of  the  servants,  who  told  him  that 
he  was  the  licentiate  John  Perez  de  Yiedmi^  and  he  had  heard  that  his 
native  place  was  in  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Lfon.  'I'his  account 
coutirmedhim  iu  the  opinion  tliat  this  was  indeed  that  brother  who,  by 
the  advice  of  his  father,  had  applied  himself  to  letters.  Agitated  and 
orerjoyed,  he  called  aside  Don  Fernando,  Cardenio,  and  the  priest, 
and  communicated  to  them  his  discovery.  The  servant  had  also  tola 
him  that  he  was  going  to  the  Indies,  as  judge  of  the  courts  of  Mexieo, 
and  that  the  young  lady  was  his  daughter,  whose  mother  had  died  in 

giving  her  birth,  but  had  left  her  a  nch  inberitance.  He  asked  them 
owtiiey  thougnt  he  had  best  make  himself  known,  or  how  he  conld 
ascertain  whrtlier  his  brother,  seeing  him  so  poor,  woidd  not  be 
asliamed  to  own  liim,  or  receive  him  to  his  bosom  with  affection. 
"  Leave  me  to  make  that  experiment,"  said  the  priest ;  "  not  that  1 
make  any  dodiit,  signor  captam,  of  your  meeting  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion ;  for  there  is  an  appearances  worth  and  good  sense  in  vour  brother 
which  neither  implies  arrogance  nor  inabilit  vto  appreciate  duly  the  arri- 
dcnts  of  fortune.  "Nevertheless,"  said  the  captain,  "1  woidd  rather 
not  discover  myself  abruptly  to  him."  "  Leave  all  to  me/'  answered 
tile  priest,  "  and  I  will  manage  the  affair  to  your  satisfaction." 

A  collation  being  nf)w  Tcnay,  they  all  sat  down  to  table,  except  the 
captain,  to  partake  of  it,  and  also  the  ladies,  who  remained  in  their 
own  chamber.  The  priest  took  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
judge :  "  My  lord,  I  had  a  comrade  of  your  name  in  Constantinople, 
whore  I  was  a  slave  some  years.  He  was  a  captain,  and  one  of  the 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  infantry ;  but  he  was  as  unfortunate 
as  brave."  "  Pray,  what  was  this  captain's  name  P  "  said  the  judge. 
"  He  was  called,"'  answered  the  priest,  "  Ruy  Perez  de  Yiedm^  and 
was  bom  in  a  village  in  the  moontains  of  Leon.  He  related  to  me  a 
circumstance  which,  from  a  jirrson  of  less  veraeitv  than  himself,  I 
should  have  taken  for  a  tale  such  as  old  women  tell  by  a  winter's  tire- 
side.  He  told  me  that  his  fklher  had  divided  his  estate  equally  between 
himself  and  his  three  8ons»  and 'after  giving  them  certain  precepts 
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better  than  those  of  Cat o.  ho  ])rop()sr(l  to  tliem  th«'  choice  of  three 
professions.  My  friend  adopted  that  of  arms,  and  1  can  assure  yoii 
that  he  was  so  successful,  that  in  a  few  years,  without  any  other  aid 
than,  his  own  Inravery  and  merit  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  of 
loot,  and  was  in  the  high-road  to  preferment,  when  fortune  proved 
adverse,  and  he  lost  her  favours,  together  with  his  liberty,  m  that 
glorious  action  which  cave  freedom  to  sp  many-  I  mean  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.  1  was  myself  taken  in  Goleta,  and  afterwards,  by  different 
adventures,  we  became  comrades  in  Constantinople.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Algiers,  where  he  met  with  one  of  the  strangest  adven- 
tures in  the  world."  The  priest  then  briefly  related  to  him  what  had 
passed  between  his  brother  and  Zoraida.  IbLe  was  listened  to  by  tiie 
judge  with  extreme  attention ;  bat  he  proceeded  no  &rther  than  to 
that  point  where  the  Christians  were  plnidered  by  the  French,  and  his 
comrade  and  the  beautiful  Moor  left  in  poverty;  pretending  that  h' 
knew  not  what  became  of  them  afterwarc^,  whether  they  ever  reached 
8pam,  or  were  carried  by  their  captors  to  France. 

The  ci^Dtain  stood  Ustening  at  some  distance,  and  watching  all  the 
emotions  of  his  brother,  who  \vhen  the  priest  had  finished  his  story 
sighed  profoundly,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  "Oh,  sir,  you  know 
not  how  nearly  1  am  affected  by  what  vou  have  communicated  !  That 
giJUmt  captain  you  mention  is  my  doer  brother,  who,  haying  enter- 
tained more  elevated  thoughts  than  my  younger  brother  or  myself, 
chose  the  honourable  profession  of  arms,  which  was  one  of  the  three 
pursuits  proposed  to  us  by  our  father.  1  applied  myself  to  letters, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and  mv  own  exertions,  has  raised  me 
to  my  present  rank.  My  younger  brotner  is  in  Peru,  ^ibounding  in 
riches,  and  has  amply  repaid  the  sum  he  took  out  with  him.  Hfe  has 
enabled  my  father  to  indulge  his  liberal  disposition,  and  supplied  me 
with  the  means  of  prosecuting  my  studies  with  evei7  advauiuge,  until 
I  attained  the  rvSk  whidi  ti  present  I  enjoy.  My  father  is  still 
living,  and  continually  prays  to  uod  that  his  eves  may  not  be  closed 
in  death  before  he  has  once  again  beheld  his  nrst-boni  son.  It  sur- 
prises me  that  he  never  communicated  his  situation  to  his  family,  for 
nad  either  of  us  known  of  it,  he  need  not  have  waited  for  the  miracle 
of  the  cane  to  hare  obtained  his  ransom.  Mv  anxiety  is  now  about 
the  treatment  he  may  have  met  with  from  those  Frenchmen;  this 
uncertainty  as  to  his  fate  will  render  my  voyage  most  sad  and  melan- 
choly. Oh,  my  brother!  if  1  knew  but  where  to  find  thee,  1  would 
detiver  thee  at  any  risk.  Ah  who  shall  bear  the  news  to  our  aged 
father  that  thon  art  hving  ?  Wert  thou  buried  in  the  deepest  duneeon 
of  Barhary,  his  wealth  and  that  of  thy  brothers  should  redeem  tnee  ! 
O  lovely  and  bountiful  Zoraida!  who  can  repay  thy  kindness  to  my 
brother?  Who  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  wilmss  thy  regeneration  by 
baptism,  and  be  ])resent  at  thy  nuptials,  which  would  givens  aM  so 
much  (1(  li;^lit 'r  "  The  jpdge  affected  all  his  auditors  Tqr  these  and 
other  demonstrations  ol  sorrow  and  fraternal  aiVection. 

The  priest,  finding  he  had  gained  his  point  accordmg  to  the  cap- 
tain's wish,  would  no  longer  protract  tneb  nain.  and  rising  from 
table,  he  went  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  ana  lea  out  Zorai(E^  who 
was  followed  by  the  tllur  ladies ;  he  took  also  the  hand  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  introduced  tlieni  both  to  the  judge,  saj  ing:  "  My  lordj  ee:ise 
your  lamentations,  for  here  is  vour  brother  and  good  sister-in-iaw. 
Captain  Yiedioa,  iaH  the  beautiiol  Moor,  to  whom  he  owes  so  ma<^. 
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They  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  French,  only  to  have  an 

opportunity  of  proving  a  brother's  liberality."  The  captain  ran 
towards  his  brotiier,  who  first  held  back  to  look  at  liiin  ;  then,  re^ioi;- 
nisinghim,  he  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  while  his  eyes  overflowed  with 
tean  of  joy.  The  meeting  was  indeed  sffiBCting  beyond  description. 
From  time  to  time  their  mutual  inquiries  were  suspended  by  renewed 
demonstrations  of  fmtprnnl  lovo :  often  the  judije  embraced  Zoraida, 
and  as  often  returned  her  to  tlie  caresses  of  liis  dauprhtfT  :  and  a  most 
pleasing  si^ht  it  was  to  $e€  tiie  mutual  embraces  of  the  fail-  Ckii^tiiuu 
and  lovely  Moor. 

Don  Quixote  was  all  this  time  a  silent  but  attentive  observer,  satis- 
fied at  the  correspondence  of  these  sini^ular  events  with  the  annals  of 
chivalry.  It  was  agreed  that  the  captain  and  Zoraida  should  go  with 
their  brother  to  Seville,  and  acquaint  their  lather  of  his  return,  so  that 
the  old  man  miglit  be  present  at  the  baptism  and  nuptials  of  Zoraida, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  the  judjje  to  defer  his  journey  oeyond  a  mon;  h.  ' 
The  ni?ht  beinj?  now  far  advanced,  they  proposed  retinn;?  to  repose 
durinij  the  remainder,  Don  Quixote  offering  his  service  to  guard  ilie 
castle,  lest  some  giant,  or  rather  miscreant  errsnt,  tempted  bv  the 
treasure  of  beauty  there  enclosed,  should  presume  to  niakq  an  attack 
upon  it.  His  friends  thanked  him,  and  took  occasion  to  amuse  the 
judge  with  an  account  of  his  st  range  frenzy.  Sancho  Panza  alone  was 
out  of  all  patience  at  sitting  up  so  late.  However,  he  was  better 
iiccommodated  than  any  of  them,  upon  the  accoutrements  of  his  ass, 
for  which  he  dearly  paid,  as  shall  be  hereafter  related.  The  l.uiies 
having  retired  to  their  chamber,  and  tlie  rest  accommodated  as  w(  II 
as  they  could  be^  Don  Quixote,  accordiug  to  promise,  sallied  uui  uf 
the  inn  to  take  his  post  at  the  castle  gate. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

WhUh  treats  of  the  agrccaUt  hUiortf  of  the  }fOung  mulieer ;  wiik  othsr 
§tnm§f€  €teeid€nt$  that  kappened  at  ike  inn. 

Just  before  daybreak  a  voice  reached  the  ears  of  the  ladies,  so 
sweet  and  melodious  that,  it  forcibly  arrested  their  attention  especially 
that  of  Dorothea,  hj  whose  side  slept  Donna  Ghnv  de  Viedma,  the 
daughter  the  judge.  The  voiee  \v;u^  unaecompanied  by  any  instru- 
ment, and  they  were  strprised  at  the  skill  of  the  singer.  Sometimes 
they  fancied  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  the  yard,  and  at  other 
t  imes  from  the  stable.  While  they  were  in  this  uncertainty.  Cardenio 
came  to  the  chamber-door,  and  said,  '*  If  you  are  not  aslee]),  pray 
listen:  and  you  will  hear  one  of  the  muleteers  sinj^ing  enehantini?ly." 
Dorothea  told  him  that  lliev  had  heard  him;  upon  wliicli  Cardenio 
retired.  Then  listening  with  much  attention,  Dorothea  piaioly  dis-* 
tingniahed  the  following  words : —  ^ 

Toss'd  m  a  sea  of  doubts  aud  fcara^ 
*         Love's  hapless  manner,  I  sail 

.  Wh  ire  no  inviting  port  appears, 

To  screen  me  from  the  stormy  gale. 
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At  distance  view'd,  a  cheering  star 

Conducts  me  tlironi^h  the  swellmg  ikte  ; 

A  brighter  luminar\'  lar 
Than  PaUuums  &n  dmoried. 

My  flonl,  attnusted  hy  its  blaie^ 

Still  follows  where  it  points  tlM'way^ 
And,  while  attentively  1  gaze, 
Considers  not  how  far  1  stray. 

But  female  pride,  reserved  and  shy, 


Whan  moat  I  need  the  guiding  lay. 

0,  lovely  star,  so  pure  and  bright ! 

Whose  splendour  feeds  my  vital  fire, 
The  moment  thoa  deny'st  thy  lights 

Thy  lost  adorar  will  expire. 


Dorothea  tliou^ht  it  was  a  great  loss  to  Donna  Clara  not  to  hear 
such  excellent  singing,  she  therefore  gave  her  a  gentle  shake  and 
awoke  her :  "  Excuse  me,  my  dear,  tor  disturbing  you "  she  said, 
"since  it  is  onlv  tliat  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  nearinp:  the 
sweetest  voice  wuieli  perhaps  you  ever  heard  in  yonr  life!"  Clara, 
half  awake,  was  obliged  to  ask  Dorothea  to  repeat  what  she  had  saitl 
to  her;  after  which  ane  endeavoured  to  command  her  attention,  but 
had  no  sooner  heard  a  few  words  of  the  song  than  she  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  tremblinsr  as  violent  as  the  attack  of  a  quartan  acrue:  and, 
clinging  round  Dorothea,  she  cried,  "  Ah,  my  dear  lady  !  why  did  you 
wake  me  P  The  greatest  service  that  could  ot  done  me  woidd  be  for 
ever  to  close  both  my  eyes  and  ears,  that  I  might  neither  see  nor  hear 
that  unhappv  musician."  "What  do  you  say,  my  dear?  "  answered 
Dorothea:  '  Is  it  not  a  muleteer  who  is  singins??"  "Oh  no,"  repHt'd 
Claia;  "he  is  a  young  gentleman  of  large  {M}ssessions.  and  so  much 
master  of  my  heart  that,  if  he  reject  me  not,  it  shall  be  nis  etemall^r/' 
Dorothea  was  surprised  at  the  passionate  expressions  of  the  girl, 
which  she  would  not  have  expected  from  one  of  ner  tender  years.  She 
therefore  said  to  her,  "  Your  words  surprise  me,  Signora  Clara : 
explain  yourself  farther ;  what  is  this  you  say  of  hearts  and  posses- 
sions—and who  is  this  musician,  whose  Toice  affects  you  so  much  P 
But  stay— do  not  speak  just  yet :  he  seems  to  be  j)reparing  to  sing 
i^ain,  and  I  must  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  Clara,  how- 
ever, stopped  her  own  ears  with  both  her  hands,  to  Dorothea's  great 
surprise,  who  listened  very  attentively  to  the  following 


Unconqner'd  hope,  thmi  bane  of  fear^ 

And  last  deserter  of  the  brave. 
Thou  sooUiing  ease  of  mortal  oare. 

Thou  traveller  beyond  the  grave ; 
Thou  soul  of  patience,  airy  food. 
Bold  warrajit  of  a  distant  good, 

Reviving  cordial,  kind  decoy  ; 
Though  fortune  frowns  and  fnonda  depart^ 

'1  hough  Silvia  flies  me.  flattering  joy. 
Nor  tlwu,  nor  love,  ■hau  leave  my  doraig  heart. 
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No  slave,  to  lazy  ease  resifrn'd, 

E'er  triumphed  over  noble  foes : 
The  mooaron  fortune  tnoet  is  kind 

Tohirn  who  bravely  dares  ojn,<)se. 
They  saj,  Loto  rates  his  bles>img;>  high, 
Bui  who  would  prize  an  easy  joy  ? 

MjaooinMfiur  then  Til  pursue, 
Th'^iiph  the  coy  beauty  still  denies ; 

I  grovel  now  on  earth,  'tis  true, 
But,  ndasd  by  her,  the  humble  slave  may  rise. 

^  Here  the  musiciaa  ceased  to  sin?,  and  Donna  Clara  again  began  to 
mgh,  both  of  whom  excited  Dorothea's  curiosity,  and  she  pressed  her 
to  explain  what  she  had  just  before  said.  Clan  embraced  her.  and 
patting:  ber  face  close  to  her  ear,  she  whispered,  lest  she  should  be 
overheard  by  Lucinda— "  That  singer,  my  dear  madam,"  said  she, 
"  is  the  son  of  an  Arragonian  gentleman  who  is  lord  of  two  towns, 
and  when  at  oomrt  lives  opposite  to  my  father.  Although  my  father 
kept  his  windows  oovered  with  canvas  in  the  winter  and  bttices  in 
summer,  it  happened  by  sonio  rhance  that  this  young  prentlenian  saw 
me— whether  at  church,  or  where  it  was,  1  know  not,  but  in  truth  he 
fell  in  love  with  me ;  and  expressed  his  passion  from  the  window  of 
the  house  by  so  many  signs  and  so  many  tears,  that  I  was  forced  to 
believe  him.  and  even  to  lov  e  him  too.  Among  other  signs,  he  often 
joined  one  hand  with  the  other,  signifyin!?  his  desire  to  marry  me ; 
^id  though  I  should  have  been  very  glad  ii  it  might  have  been  so,  yet 
being  alone,  and  having  no  mother.  I  knew  not  who  to  speak  to  on 
the  subject ;  and  theretore  let  it  rest,  without  granting  him  any  other 
&T0ur  than,  when  his  father  and  mine  were  abroad,  to  lift  up  the  lat- 
tice of  my  window  just  to  show  myself,  at  which  he  socmed  so 
delighted  that  you  would  have  thought  hiui  nuid.  VV  lieu  the  time  of 
my  father's  departure  drew  near,  he  heard  of  it,  though  not  from  me. 
for  I  never  had  an  opportumtv  to  speak  to  him,  and  soon  after  he  fell 
sick,  as  I  was  told,  lor  grief ;  so  that  on  the  day  we  came  away  I 
could  not  see  him  to  sav  farewell,  though  it  were  only  with  my  eyes. 
Bat  after  we  had  travelled  two  days,  on  enterinj^  a  Tillage  about  a 
day's  journey  hence,  I  saw  him  at  the  door  of  an  mn,  in  the  habit  of 
a  muleteer,  so  dissruised  that,  had  not  his  image  been  deeply  imprinted 
heart,  I  could  not  have  known  him.    I  was  surprised  and  over- 

Eat  the  sight  of  him.  and  he  stole  looks  at  me,  unobserved  by  my 
,  whom  he  carefully  avoids  when  he  passes  either  on  the  road 
or  at  the  inns.  Wlien  I  think  who  he  is,  and  how  he  travels  on  foot, 
bearing  so  much  fatigue  for  love  of  mc,  I  am  ready  to  die  with  pity, 
and  cannot  help  following  him  with  my  eyes.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
hk  intentions  mn,  or  how  he  could  iea?e  hk  &ther,  who,  lom  him 
paasionately,  hsTm^  no  other  heir,  and  also  because  he  is  ao  Tcry 
deserving,  as  you  will  perceive  when  you  see  him.  I  can  assure  you. 
besides,  tnat  all  he  sings  is  of  his  own  composing  •  for  1  have  heard 
that  he  is  a  great  scholar  and  a  poet.  Every  time  1  see  him,  or  hear 
him  sing,  I  tremble  all  over  with  fright  lest  my  father  should  recollect 
him,  and  discover  our  inclinations.  Although  I  never  s})oke  a  word  to 
him  in  my  life,  yet  I  love  him  so  well  that  I  can  never  live  without  him. 
Ihis,  dear  madam,  is  all  1  can  tell  you  about  him  whose  voice  has  pleaded 
you  80  macJi ;  by  that  alone  you  may  easily  perceiye  that  he  is  no 
inuleteer,  but  master  of  hevts  and  towns,  as  I  haye  already  told  you.*' 
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"  Enough,  my  dear  Clara,"  said  Dorothea,  kissing^  her  a  thousand 
times ;  "  you  need  not  say  more :  compose  yourself  till  morning,  lor 
1  hope  to  be  able  to  manage  your  affair  so  that  the  conclusion  may  be 
as  happv  as  the  beginning  is  mnooent."  "  Ah,  signora !"  said  Donna 
Clara, '  what  conclusion  can  be  expected,  since  tiis  father  is  of  such 
liii^h  rank  and  fortune  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  his  servant,  much 
less  his  wife?;  As  to  marryin*  without  mv  father's  knowledge,  I 
would  not  do  it  for  all  the  world.  I  only  wish  this  young  man  would 
go  back,  and  leave  me  :  absence,  perhaps,  may  lessen  the  pain  I  now 
ff'fl;  thoufrh  I  fear  it  will  not  have  much  effect.  What  a  strange 
^(^rcery  this  love  is !  I  know  not  how  it  came  to  possess  me,  so 
voung  aa  1  am — in  truth,  I  believe  we  are  both  of  the  same  a^,  and 
I  am  not  yet  sixteen,  nor  shall  I  he,  as  my  fiither  says,  until  next 
Michaelmas."  ^  Dorothea  oonld  not  forbear  smiling  at  Donna  Clara's 
childish  simplicity;  however,  she  entreated  her  again  to  sleep  the 
remainder  or  t  he  night,  and  to  hope  for  ever^'thing  in  the  morning. 

Profound  silence  now  reigned  over  the  whole  house;  all  being 
asleep  except  the  innkeeper's  daughter  and  her  maid  Maritomes,  who, 
knowin.^:  Don  Quixote's  weak  points,  detennined  to  amuse  thetnsclves 
by  playing  him  some  trick  while  he  was  keepius^  guaid  witliout  doors. 
There  was  no  window  on  that  side  of  the  house  which  overlooked  the 
field,  except  a  small  openinff  to  the  straw-loft,  where  the  straw  was 
thrown  out.   At  this  bole  the  pair  of  damsels  planted  themselTes, 
whence  they  commanded  a  view  of  the  knight  on  horseback,  leaning 
c»n  his  lance,  and  could  hear  him  ever  and  anon  heaving  sueli  deep 
and  mournful  sishs  that  they  seeiiKni  lorn  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
soul.  Theyoomd  also  distinguish  words,  uttered  in  a  soft,  sooth- 
ing, amorous  tone ;  such  as  "  ()  my  I/idy  Dulcinea  del  Toboso !  per- 
fection of  all  beauty.  Quintessence  of  viiseretion,  treasury  of  wit,  and 
pledge  of  modesty  1  wnat  may  now  be  tlijr  sweet  employment  ?  Art 
thou,  peradventiin^  thinking  of  thy  captive  knight  who  volontuily 
exp98es  himself  to  so  many  perils  for  thy  sake!   0  thou  triformed 
luminary,  bring  me  swift  tinings  of  her !  Perhaps  thou  art  now  gazing 
at  her,  ("uvious  of  her  beauty,  as  she  walks  turough  some  gallery  of 
lier  sutnptuouii  palace,  or  leans  over  some  balcony,  considering  how 
she  may  without  ofl'ence  to  her  virtue  or  dignitv  assuage  the  torment 
which  this  poor  afllicted  heart  of  mine  endures  for  her !  or  meditating 
on  what  glory  she  shall  bestow  on  my  sufferings,  what  solace  to  my 
cares,  or  recompense  to  mv  long  services!   And  thou,  O  sun !  who 
must  now  be  preparing  to  namess  thy  steeds,  to  oome  forth  and  visit 
my  adorable  lady,  salute  her,  I  entreat  thee,  m  my  name :  but  beware 
thou  dost  not  kiss  her  face,  for  I  shall  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than 
tiiou  wert  of  that  swift  ingrate  who  made  thee  sweat  and  run  over 
tiie  plains  of  Thessaly,  or  along  the  banks  of  Peneus— I  do  not 
exactly  remember  over  which  it  was  thon  mm'st  so  jealous  and  so 
enamoured.'' 

Thus  far  Don  Quixote  had  proceeded  in  his  soliloquy,  when  the 
innkeeper's  daughter  softly  called  to  him,  saying;  "  Pray;^  sir,  come  a 
little  this  way. Don  Quixote  torned  his  head^  and  perceiving  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  then  shone  brigiit,  that  some  person 
beckoned  him  towards  the  spike-hole,  which  to  his  fancy  was  a 
window  with  gilded  bars,  suitahle  to  the  rich  castle  he  conceived  the 
mn  to  be,  and  his  former  visions  agaiu  recurring,  he  concluded  t  hat 
the  fair  daoosel  ^  the  castle*  irresistibly  enamoured  of  him,  had  now 
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come  io  reppnt  lirr  visit.  UnwiHinsr,  thereforp,  to  appear  discour- 
teous or  unu;raielul,  he  approaclied  the  aptrfiirf,  ana  replied,  '*  I 
l<uuent,  fair  lady,  that  you  should  have  placed  your  aifeciious  where 
it  is  impoaaible  tor  yoa  io  meet  with  that  Tetnrn  wfaieh  your  great 
merit  and  beauty  deserve :  yet  ought  you  not  to  blame  am  vnfortimite 
knight  whom  love  has  already  enthralled.  Pardon  me,  dear  ladv ; 
retire,  and  do  not  by  any  fartlier  disclosure  of  your  sentiments  make 
luf  appear  yet  more  ungrateful ;  but  if  1  can  repay  vou  by  any  other 
wav  than  %  return  of  passion,  I  entreat  that  you  will  oommaiui  me» 
and  1  swear,  by  that  sweet  absent  enemy  of  mine,  to  gratify  you 
immediately,  thou{?h  you  should  require  a  lock  of  Medusa's  hai^ 
which  wa^  composed  of  snakes,  or  the  sunbeams  enclosed  in  a  vial. 
"  Sir/'  quoth  Maritotnes,  "  my  lady  iraiits  none  of  these."  "What 
then  doth  your  hidy  leqiure,  discreet  duenna?"  answered  Don 
Quixote.  "Only  one  of  your  beautiful  hands,"  quoth  Maritornes, 
**  whereby  partly  to  satisfy  that  longing  wliit  li  bromrlit  her  to  this 
window,  so  much  to  the  peril  of  her  honour,  that  il"  iier  lord  and 
father  should  know  of  it  he  would  whip  off  at  least  one  of  her  ears." 
*'  Let  him  dare  to  do  it!"  cried  Don  Quixote  ;  "fatal  should  be  his 
punishment  for  presuming  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  delicate 
members  of  an  enamoured  daughter."  31aritorues^  not  doubting  but 
that  he  wocdd  grant  the  request,  hastened  down  mto  the  stable,  and 
brought  back  the  halter  belonging  to  Sancho's  dapple,  just  as  Don 
Quixote  had  got  upon  liozinante's  saddle  to  reacli  tlie  gilded  window 
at  which  the  enamoured  damsel  stood ;  and  uivin?  her  his  hand,  he 
said:  "Accept,  madam,  this  hand  or  rather  this  scourge  of  the 
wicked :  accept,  I  say,  this  hand,  wnioh  that  of  woman  never  belbre 
touched,  not  even  hers  who  has  tlie  entire  ri^dit  of  my  wlioh^  person. 
1  ofler  it  not  to  be  kissed,  but  that  you  may  behold  the  contexture  of 
its  nerves,  the  firm  knitting  of  its  muscles,  the  largeness  and  spacious 
ness  of  ite  veins,  whence  yon  may  infer  what  most  be  the  strength  of 
that  arm  which  DekxnjKs  to  soch  a  hand."  "  We  shall  soon  see  that," 

guoth  Maritornes.  Tnen,  making  a  running-knot  in  the  halter,  she 
xed  it  on  his  wrist,  and  tied  tlie  other  end  of  it  fa.st  to  the  staple  of 
the  hay-luft  door.  Don  Quixote,  feeling  ihe  harsh  rope  about  his 
wiist,  said,  "  You  seem  rather  to  ras])  than  grasp  my  hand— pray  do 
not  treat  it  so  roughly,  since  that  it  is  not  to  blame  for  mv  adveisc 
inclination:  nor  is  it  just  to  vent  your  displeasure  thus:  indeed,  this 
kind  of  revenge  is  f  ery  unworthy  of  a  lover."  But  his  expost  ulations 
were  unheard ;  for  as  soon  as  Maritonies  had  tied  the  knot,  thej  both 
went  laughing  away,  having  fastened  it  in  subh  a  manner  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  get  loose. 

Thus  he  remained  standing  upright  on  Rozinante,  his  hand  c  lose  to 
the  bole,  and  tied  by  the  wrist  to  the  bolt  of  the  door;  and  in  the 
utmost  alarm  lest  Kozinante  should  move  on  either  side,  and  leave 
him  suspended.  He  durst  not,  therefore,  make  the  least  motion- 
though  indeed  he  might  well  have  exuected,  from  the  sobriety  ana 
patience  of  Kozinante,  that  he  woula  remain  in  tiiat  position  an 
entire  century.  In  short,  Bon  Qoixote,  finding  himself  thos  situated 
and  the  ladies  ijone,  concluded  that  it  was  an  affair  of  endiantinent, 
like  others  which  had  formerly  happened  to  him  in  the  same  castle. 
He  then  cursed  his  own  indiscretion  for  luiving  entered  it  a  second 
time :  since  he  might  have  learut  from  his  chivaliy  that  when  a  kni|j;ht 
was  unsuco^aful  in  an  adveidnir^  it  was  a  sign  that  its  aooomphsh- 
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mcnt  was  reserved  for  another,  and  that  second  trials  were  always 
fruitless.  He  made  many  attempts  to  release  himself,  though  he  was 
afraid  of  making  my  great  cxeroon  less  BoBmante  raoQld  stir ;  bat 
his  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  and  he  was  compelled  either  to  remain 
standing  on  the  saddle  or  to  tear  off  his  hand.  Now  he  wished  for 
Araadis's  sword,  against  which  no  enchantment  had  power,  and  now 
he  cursed  his  fortune.  Sometimes  he  expatiated  on  the  loss  the  world 
would  sustain  during  the  period  of  his  enchantment ;  other  moments 
were  devoted  to  his  beloved  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  and  some  to  his 
good  squire  Sancho  Pauza^  who,  stretched  on  his  ass's  pannel  and 
buried  in  sleep,  was  dreaming  of  no  such  misfortune ;  nor  did  he  fail 
to  iavoke  the  aid  of  tiie  sages  Idrgandeo  and  Alquife,  and  call  upon 
his  special  friend  Urganda.  Thus  the  momiii^  found  him,  like  a  bull, 
roanng  with  despair ;  for  he  expected  no  rebef  with  the  dawn,  fear- 
ing his  enchantment  was  eternal;  and  he  was  the  more  induced  to 
believe  it  as  Rozinant*  made  not  the  least  motion,  and  he  verily 
thought  himself  and  his  horse  must  remain  in  the  same  posture, 
without  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  until  the  evil  influence  of  the 
stars  bad  pasMd  over,  or  some  more  powerful  sage  should  disenchant 
him. 

But  he  was  mistaken ;  for  it  was  scarcely  daylight,  when  four  men 
on  horseback  stopped  at  the  inn.  well  appointed  and  accoutred,  with 

carbines  hanging  on  their  saddle -dows.  Not  (indingthe  inn-door  open, 
tliey  called  aloud  and  knocked  very  hard ;  upon  \yhieli  l)(m  Quixote 
called  out  from  the  place  where  he  stood  scntniel,  iii  au  arrogant  and 
loud  voice,  "  Knights,  or  squires,  or  whoever  ye  are,  desist  from 
knocking  at  the  gate  of  this  castle ;  for  at  this  early  hour  its  inmates 
are  doubtless  sleeping;  at  least  they  are  not  aecustomed  to  o])eii  the 
gates  of  their  fortress  until  the  sun  has  spread  his  beams  over  the 
whole  horizon:  retm  until  brighter  daylight  shall  inform  us  whether 
it  be  proper  to  admit  you  or  not."  "  Wlwt  the  devil  of  a  fortress  or 
castle  is  this,"  quoth  one  of  them,  "  that  we  are  obliged  to  observe 
all  this  ceremony?  If  you  are  the  innkeeper,  make  somebody  open 
tile  door,  for  we  are  travellers,  and  only  want  to  bait  our  horses,  and 
^0  on,  as  we  are  m  haste."  *'What  say  ye,  sirs — do  I  look  like  an 
innkeeper  ?  "  said  Don  Quixote.  "  I  know  not  what  you  look  like," 
aiiiiwered  the  other ;  "  but  I  am  sure  you  talk  preposterously  to  c^Jl 
this  inn  a  castle."  "  A  castk  it  is,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  prorince ;  ana  at  this  moment  contains 
within  its  walls  persons  who  have  had  crowns  on  their  heads  and 
sceptres  in  their  hands."  "  You  had  better  have  said  the  reverse," 
quoth  the  traveller;  "  the  sceptre  on  the  head,  and  the  cro^^Ti  in  the 
Land :  but  perhaps  some  company^  of  strolling  players  arc  here,  who 
frequently  wear  such  things;  this  is  not  a  place  for  any  other  sort  of 
crowned  heads."  "  Your  ignorance  musl  be  great, '  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "  if  you  know  not  tnat  such  events  are  very  common  in  chi- 
valrv."  The  other  horseman,  impatient  at  the  dialogue,  repeated 
his  Knocks  with  so  much  fiolence  that  he  rous^  not  onlf  the  host 
but  all  the  company  in  the  house. 

Just  at  that  time  it  happened  that  the  horse  of  one  of  the  travel- 
lers was  seized  with  an  inclination  to  smell  at  Ilnzinante,  who,  sad 
and  spiritless,  was  then  supporting  his  distended  lord ;  but  being  in 
fact  a  horse  of  flesh,  although  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  stone,  he  could 
not  be  insensible  to  the  compliment,  nor  refuse  to  return  it  with  equal 
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kindness.  But  scarrrly  liad  ho  stirred  a  step,  when  Don  Quixote's 
feet  slij)p."d  from  the  satKllo,  and  he  rrmaincd  susjiended  by  tlie  arm, 
in  so  much  torture  that  he  fancied  his  wrist  or  his  arm  was  tearing 
from  his  body :  and  he  hun^  so  near  the  ground  that  he  could  ju&t 
reach  it  with  toe  tips  of  his  toes,  which  only  made  his  sitnatioii  the 
worse ;  for  feeling  now  near  he  was  to  the  ground,  he  stretched  and 
strained  with  all  nis  might  to  reach  it-  like  those  who  are  tortmod 
by  the  strappado,  and  who,  bein?  placed  in  the  same  dilemma, 
aggravate  tlieir  suii'eruigi>  by  their  fruitless  efforts  to  stretch 
ti^nselTes. 


CHAFTBR  XLIV. 

A  continuation  of  Uie  extraordinary  adventure*  Uiat  happened  in 

tt«  inn. 

Exerting  his  lun;^s  to  the  utmost,  Don  Quixote  roared  so  loudly 
that  the  host  opened  the  inn-door,  in  great  alarm,  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  outcry.  Maritomes,  being  awakened  oy  the  noise,  and 

faessing  the  cause,  went  to  the  straw -loft  and  privately  nntied  the 
alter  which  iield  up  Don  Quixote,  who  immediately  came  to  the 
ground.  Without  answering  a  word  to  the  many  innuiries  that  were 
made  to  him  by  the  innkeci)er  and  travellers,  he  slipped  the  rope 
from  off  his  wnst,  and  spriniring  fronn  the  eart  n,  mounted  RodnanM, 
braced  his  target,  couclied  his  lance,  and  taking  a  good  compass  about 
the  field,  came  up  at  a  half  j^allop,  saying,  "  Whoever  shall  dare  to 
affirm  that  1  was  fairly'  enchanted,  I  say  he  lies;  and  provided  my 
sovereign  lady,  the  prmoess  Micomioona,  gives  me  leare,  I  chaUenge 
him  to  single  combat."  The  new  oomers  were  amazed  at  Don 
Ouixote's  words,  till  the  innkeeper  explained  the  wonder,  by  tellini? 
tnem  that  he  was  disordered  in  his  sense-s.  They  then  inquired  of 
the  host  whether  t  liere  was  not  m  the  house  a  youth  about  fifteen 
Tears  old,  habited  like  a  mideteer— in  short,  desonbing  Donna  Clara's 
lover.  The  host  said  that  there  were  so  many  people  in  the  inn,  that 
he  had  not  observed  such  a  person  as  they  described.  But  one  of 
them  just  then  seeing  the  juoge's  coach,  said,  "  Ue  must  certainly 
be  here,  for  there  is  uie  ooadi  which  he  is  said  to  hare  followea. 
Let  one  of  ns  remain  hen,  and  the  rest  go  in  search  for  him ;  and  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  one  of  us  to  ride  round  the  house,  in  case 
he  shoukl  attempt  to  escape  over  the  pales  of  the  yard."  All  this 
they  immediately  did,  niuch  to  the  innkeeper's  surprise,  who  could  not 
gaess  the  meaning  of  so  much  activity. 

It  was  now  fuU  daylight,  and  most  of  the  company  in  the  house 
were  rising ;  among  the  first,  were  Donna  Clara  and  Dorothea,  who 
had  slept  but  indifferently ;  the  one  from  concern  at  being  so  near  her 
lofer.  uid  the  other  from  a  desire  of  seeing  him.  Don  (i^ot&  find- 
ing that  the  four  trareUers  regarded  neither  him  nor  his  challenge, 
was  furious  with  rage ;  and.  could  he  have  found  a  precedent  among 
the  ordinances  of  cliivalry  for  engaging  in  a  new  adventure  after  he 
kul  pledged  his  word  to  forbear  until  the  first  had  been  accomplished. 
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lie  would  now  have  fiercely  attidced  tbem  all.  and  compelled  them  to 
Te\i\y  :  l)ut  reflecting  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  first  to  reinstate 
the  princess  on  her  throne,  he  endeavoured  to  tranquillize  iiimselt'. 
In  tne  mean  time  the  men  pursued  their  search  after  the  youth,  and 
and  at  last  foimd  him  peaceably  sleeping  by  the  side  of  a  muleteer. 
One  of  them  pullini?  him  by  the  arm,  said,  "  Upon  my  word,  Si?nor 
Don  Louis,  your  dress  is  very  becomin;^  a  frentleman  like  you,  and 
the  bed  you  lie  on  is  very  suitable  to  the  tenderness  with  which  your 
mother  brought  you  up ! "  The  youth  was  roused  from  his  sleep,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  the  man  who  held  him,  he  soon  recollected  him 
to  be  one  of  his  father*8  servants,  and  was  so  confounded  that  he 
could  not  say  a  word.  "  Sig^or  Don  Louis,"  continued  the  servant, 
"  yoa  must  instantly  return^ome,  unless  you  ^uld  cause  the  death 
of  my  lord  your  father,  he  is  in  such  grief  at  your  absence."  "  Why, 
how  did  my  father  know,"  said  Don  Louis.  '  that  I  came  this  road, 
and  in  this  dress?"  "He  was  informed  by  a  student,  lo  whom 
vou  mentioned  your  project,  and  who  was  induced  to  disclose  it 
irom  compassion  at  your  father's  distress.  There  are  four  of  us 
here  at  your  service  and  we  shall  be  rejoiced  to  restore  you  to  your 
family."  "  Tliat  will  be  as  1  shall  please,  or  as  Heaven  may  ordain," 
j^nswered  Don  Louis.  "  "What,  signor,  should  you  please  to  do, 
but  return  home?"  rejoined  the  servant:  "indeed,  you  cannot  do 
c;  iierwise." 

The  muleteer  who  had  been  Don  Louis's  companion  hearinsr  tin's 
contest,  went  to  acquaint  Don  Fernando  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
with  what  was  passing:  telliujg  them  that  the  man  had  callea  the 
young  lad,  Don,  and  wanted  mm  to  return  to  his  father's  house,  hut 
that  ne  refused  to  go.  They  all  recollected  his  fine  voice,  and  oeing 
ea^yer  to  know  who  he  was,  and  to  assist  him  if  any  violence  were 
oifered  to  him,  thev  repaired  to  the  place  where  he  was  conieuding 
with  his  servant.  Dorothea  now  came  out  of  her  chamber,  with 
Donna  Clara :  and,  calling  Cardenio  aside,  she  related  to  him  in  a  few 
words  the  history  of  the  musician  and  Donna  Clara.  He  linn  told 
her  of  the  search  that  had  been  made  after  the  young  man  by  the 
servants,  and  although  he  whispered,  he  was  overheard  by  Donna 
Clara,  who  was  thrown  into  soch  an  agony  by  the  intelligence,  that 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  Dorothea  had  not  supjiorted 
her.  Cardenio  advised  her  to  retire  with  Donna  Clara,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  make  some  arrangements  in  their  behalf.  Don  Louis 
was  now  surrounded  by  ail  the  four  servants,  eutreatiu:;  that  lie  would 
immediately  return  to  comfort  his  father.  He  answered  that  he  conld 
not  possibly  do  so  until  he  had  accomplished  that  on  which  his  life,  his 
honour,  and  his  soul  depended.  Tlie  servants  still  ur^ed  Him,  saying 
that  they  would  certainly  not  ko  back  without  him.  and  that  they  must 
compel  nim  to  return  if  he  renised.  "  That  you  snail  not  do,"  replied 
Don  Louis ;  "  as  least  you  shall  not  take  me  living."  This  contest 
had  now  drawn  together  most  of  the  people  in  the  house,  Don  Fer- 
nando, Cardenio,  tne  judge,  the  priest,  the  barber  •  and  even  Don 
Quixote  had  quitted  his  poet  of  castle-aiiard.  Cardenio,  idrciuly 
knowing  the  young  man's  st9ry,  asked  trie  men  why  they  woula 
take  away  the  youth  against  his  will  ?  "  To  save  his  father's  life," 
replied  one  of  them ;  which  is  in  danprer  from  distress  of  mind." 
"  There  is  no  oocasiou  to  give  an  account  of  my  alTairs  here,"  said 
Bon  Louis;  "I  am  free,  ostA  will  go  back  if  I  pleaie;  otherwise. 
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none  of  you  shall  foroe  me."  "  But  reason  will  prevail  with  jou/' 
answered  the  servant ;  "and  if  not,  we  must  do  our  duty."  "  Hold  ! " 
said  the  judge ;  "  let  us  know  the  whole  of  this  affair  "  The  man 
(who  recollected  him)  answered,  '*  Does  not  youi*  worship  know  this 
ffentieman  ?  He  is  your  neighbour's  son,  and  hat  absented  himself 
fctHD  his  father's  house,  in  a  garb  very  unbecoming  his  quality,  as  your 
worship  may  see."  The  judge,  after  looking  at  him  with  attention, 
recognised  him,  and  accosted  him  in  a  friendly  manner :  "  Wliat 
childish  frolic  is  this,  Signer  Don  Louis,"  said  he,  "or  what  powerful 
motive  has  induced  you  to  disguise  yourself  in  a  maimer  so  onbeoom- 
iug  your  rankP"  The  eyes  of  the  youth  were  fQled  with  tears,  and 
he  could  not  say  a  word.  The  judsre  desired  the  servants  to  he  quiet, 
promising  that  ail  should  be  well ;  and,  taking  Don  Louis  by  the 
hand,  he  led  him  aside  and  questioned  him. 

In  the  mean  time  a  giMit  uproar  was  heard  at  the  inn-door, 
which  was  occasioned  by  two  piestswho  had  lodged  there  1h:it  ni:^ht, 
and  w'ho.  seein;r  everybody  eiigacced,  had  attempted  to  ^'o  oil"  without 
paying  tneir  reckouiug :  but  the  host,  being  more  attentive  to  his  own 
misiness  than  to  that  of  other  people,  laidhold  of  them  as  they  were 
going  out  of  the  ckrar,  and  demanded  his  mOMjt  giving  tbem  sunh 
hard  words  for  their  evil  intention,  that  they  were  provoKed  to  return 
him  an  answer  with  their  fists,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  tiic 
poor  innkeei)er  was  forced  to  call  for  help.  The  liostesa  and  her 
aaughter  seeing  none  more  proper  to  give  him  succour  than  Don 
Quixote,  applied  to  him:  "Sir  Knight,"  said  the  daughter,  **  1 
beseech  you,  by  the  valour  which  God  has  given  you,  to  come  and 
help  my  poor  father,  whom  a  couple  of  wicked  fellows  are  beating 
witooat  meraj."  Don  Quixote,  very  leisurely  and  with  m«di  phlegm, 
replied,  "  Vau  maiden,  your  petition  osanot  bs  grattted  al  present, 
because  I  am  incapacitated  from  engaging  in  any  other  adventure 
until  1  have  aeeomplished  one  for  which  my  word  is  already  pliglited; 
all  that  1  can  do  in  vour  service  is  to  advise  you  to  go  and  desire  your 
father  to  maintain  the  fight  as  well  as  he  can,  and  by  no  means  allow 
himself  to  hv  vanquishea;  in  the  mean  time  I  will  request  permission 
of  the  princess  Micomicona  to  relieve  him  in  his  distress,  which,  if 
she  grants  me,  rest  assured  I  will  forthwith  deliver  him."  Ajs  I  am 
a  sinner,"  quoth  Maritomes,  who  was  present^  "  before  toot  worship 
can  do  all  that,  my  master  may  be  gone  into  the  other  world. 
"  Suffer  me,  madam,  to  obtain  that  permission,"  answered  Don 
Quixote ;  "  and  if  T  procure  it,  it  matters  iiot  though  he  be  in  the 
other  world;  for  thence  would  1  liberate  him,  in  spite  of  ihe  other 
world  itself:  or  at  least  I  will  take  such  ample  revenge  on  those  who 
sent  him  thither,  that  you  shall  bo  entirely  satisfied."  Then,  without 
saying  another  word,  he  approached  Dorothea,  and  throwing  himself 
on  his  knees  before  her,  in  chivalrous  terms  ne  entreated  that  her 
grandeur  would  Touohsafe  to  gtre  htm  kare  to  snooonr  the  gorernor 
of  the  castle,  who  was  in  grieroiis  distress.  The  princess  very  gra- 
ciously consented;  when,  bracing  on  his  target  and  drawing  his 
sword,  he  proceeded  to  the  inn-door,  where  the  two  guests  were  still 
maltreating  the  poor  host ;  but  before  he  came  there,  lie  suddenly 
stopped  short  ana  stood  irresolute,  though  Maritomes  and  the  hostess 
asked  him  why  he  delayed  helping  their  masti  r,  "  1  delay,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "because  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  draw  my  sword 
agabast  plebeians ;  but  coil  hither  my  squire,  Sancho  i'auza,  for  lo 
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him  doth  this  matter  more  properly  belong."  In  the  mean  time 
the  <»nilict  at  the  door  of  tne  inn  continued  without  intermission, 
very  much  to  the  disadvanta^'e  of  the  innkeeper,  and  the  rage  of 
Maritomes,  the  hostess,  »nd  her  daughter,  who  were  ready  to  run 
distracted  to  see  the  cowardice  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  iigniy  done 
to  their  lord  and  master. 

But  here  we  must  leave  him :  for  somebody  will  no  doubt  come  to 
Ida  rdief :  if  not,  let  him  suffer  far  being  so  foQl<4iaid^  as  to  engage  in 
such  an  unequal  contest :  and  let  us  remove  some  mty  paces  ofl^  to 
hear  what  Don  Louis  replied  to  the  judge,  whom  we  left  questioning 
him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  travelling  on  foot  so  meanly  apparelled. 
Tlie  youth  clasiiing  his  hands,  as  if  some  great  affliction  wrung  his 
hes^.  and  sheading  tears  in  aoondanoe,  aaid  in  answer :  "I  can  only 
say,  dear  sir,  that  from  the  moment  heaven  was  pleased  by  moans  of 
our  vicinity  to  give  me  a  sight  of  Donna  Ciara^  your  daughter,  she 
became  sovereignmistressof  my  affections ;  and  it  you,  my  true  lord  and 
&ther,  do  not  oppose  it,  this  very  day  she  shall  be  mj  wife.  For  her 
I  left  my  fiither^a  house,  and  for  her  I  assumed  this  garb,  to  follow 
her  wheresoever  she  might  pro.  She,  herself,  knows  no  more  of  my 
passi(m  than  what  she  may  nave  perceived  by  occasionally  seeing, 
a  distance,  my  eyes  full  of  tenderness  and  tears.  You  know,  my  lord, 
the  wodUk  and  rank  of  my  family,  of  whom  I  am  the  scde  heir ;  if 
these  circumstances  can  plead  in  my  favnur,  receive  me  immediately 
for  your  son  :  for  thouijh  my  father,  indueneed  by  other  views  of  his 
own,  should  not  approve  my  clioice,  time  may  reconcile  him  to  it." 
Here  ike  enamourra  youth  was  silent,  and  the  jud^e  remained  in  sus- 
pense: no  less  surprised  by  the  ingenious  confession  of  Don  Louis 
than  perplexed  how  to  act  in  the  affair ;  in  reply,  therefore,  he  only 
desired  him  to  be  calm  for  the  present,  and  not  let  his  servants  return 
that  day,  that  there  mii^ht  be  time  to  consider  what  was  most  expe- 
dient to  be  done.  Don  Louis  kissed  his  hands  with  vehemence, 
bathing  them  with  tears,  that  might  have  softened  a  heart  of  marble, 
much  more  that  of  the  judge,  who,  being  a  man  of  sense,  was  aware 
how  advantageous  this  match  would  be  for  his  daughter.  Neverthe- 
less, he  would  rather,  if  nossible.  that  it  should  take  phice  with  the 
consent  of  Don  Louis's  mther,  who  lie  knew  had  pretensions  to  a  title 
for  his  son. 

By  this  time  the  innkeeper  and  his  guests  liad  made  peace,  more 
through  the  persuasions  and  arguments  of  Don  Quixote  than  his 
threats ;  and  the  reckoning  was  paid.  And  now  the  devil,  who  never 
sleeps,  so  ordered  it  that  at  this  time  the  very  barber  entered  the  inn 
who  had  been  deprived  of  Mambrino's  helmet  by  Don  Quixote,  and 
of  the  trappings  of  his  a&s  by^  Sancho  Panza ;  and  as  he  was  leading 
his  beast  to  the  stable  he  espied  Sanoho  Panca,  who  at  that  momein 
was  repairing  somethmg  about  the  self-same  pannel.  He  instantly 
fell  upon  him  with  fur>; :  "  Ah,  thief!"  said  he,  "  have  1  got  you  at 
last  I — give  mc  my  b:Lsin  and  niy  pannel,  with  all  the  furniture  you 
stole  from  me ! "  Sanoho  liudiug  nimself  thus  suddenly  al  1  acked  and 
abused,  secured  the  pannel  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  made 
the  baroer  such  a  return  that  his  mouth  was  bathed  in  blood.  Never- 
theless, the  barber  would  not  let  go  his  hold ;  but  laised  his  voice  so 
high  that  he  drew  everybody  around  him.  while  he  called  out,  "Jus- 
tice, in  the  king's  name  1  tRob  rogue  ana  bighway^obber  here  would 
murder  me  for  endeavouring  to  reoorer  my  own  goods."  "  You  He  1" 
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answered  Sancho,  "I  am  no  highway-robber;  my  master,  Don 
Quixote,  won  these  sspoils  in  fair  war."  Don  Quixote  was  now  pre- 
sent ana  not  a  litlle  pleased  to  see  how  well  his  squire  a<'ted  botli  on 
the  dTenuTe  and  defensive ;  and  regarding  him  thenceforward  as  a 
man  of  mettle,  lie  resolved  in  his  mind  to  dub  him  a  knight  the  first 
opportunity  th.it  offered,  thinking  the  order  of  chiTab7  would  be  well 
bestowed  upon  him. 

During  tms  contest  the  barber  made  many  protestations.  Gentle* 
men,"  said  he,  "  this  pannel  is  as  certainly  mme  as  the  death  I  owe  to 
God :  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  made  hj  myself ;  and  yonder 
stanos  my  ass  in  the  stable,  who  will  not  suffer  nie  to  lie— pray  do 
but  try  it,  and  if  it  does  not  fit  him  to  a  hair,  let  me  be  infamous  : 
and  moreover,  the  very  day  they  took  this  from  me,  they  robbed  me 
likewise  of  a  new  brass  basin,  never  hanselled,  thai  cost  me  a  ci*own." 
Here  Don  Quixote  could  not  forbear  interposing ;  and  separating  the 
two  combatants,  he  made  them  lav  down  tiie  pannel  on  the  ground  to 
pubhc  view^  until  the  truth  should  be  decided.  "  The  error  of  this 
noneBt  sqoire,"  said  he,  "  is  manifest,  in  calling  that  a  basin  which 
was,  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  Mninbrino's  helmet— that  helmet  which  I 
won  in  fair  war,  and  aru  therefore  its  right  and  lawful  possessor. 
With  regaid  to  the  pannel,  I  decline  any  interference;  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  my  squire,  Sancho,  asked  my  permission  to  take  the  trappings 
belonging  to  the  horse  oi  this  conquered  coward,  to  adorn  his  own 
withal.  1  gave  him  leave — he  took  them,  and  if  m)m  horse -trappings 
they  are  metamorphosed  into  an  ass's  pannel,  I  have  no  other  reasons 
to  give  than  that  these  transformations  are  frequent  in  affairs  of 
chivalry.  In  confirmation  of  what  I  say,  go,  Sancho,  and  bring  hither 
the  helmet  which  this  honest  man  terms  a  basin."  "  In  faith,  sir^" 
(}uoth  Sancho,  "if  we  have  no  better  proof  than  that  your  worship 
speaks  of,  Mambrino's  helmet  will  prove  as  errant  a  basin  as  the 
honest  man's  trappings  are  a  pack-saddle/'  Do  what  I  oommandL" 
replied  Bon  Quixote  ;  "  for  surely  all  things  in  this  castle  cannot  be 
governed  by  enchantment."  Saneho  went  for  the  basin,  and  return- 
ing with  it,  he  gave  it  to  Don  Quixote.  "Only  behold,  gentlemen !" 
said  he,  "  how  can  this  squire  have  the  fnoe  to  declare  that  this  is  a 
basua,  and  not  the  helmet  which  I  have  described  to  you  ?  By  the 
order  of  kniyhthood  which  I  profess,  I  swear  that  this  very  helmet  is 
the  same  which  I  took  from  him,  without  addition  or  diminution." 
**  There  is  no  doubt  of  that."  quoth  Sancho,  "  for  from  the  time  my 
master  won  it,  until  now,  he  has  fought  but  one  battle  m  it,  which  was 
when  he  freed  those  unlucky  galley-slaves;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
that  same  basin-helmet  he  would  not  have  ^oi  off  so  well  from  the 
showers  of  stones  which  rained  upon  him  in  that  skirmish, 
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Jn  vshich  tht  disjaute  concerning  Mamhrino's  kelm^  and  the  pannel  tj 
decided;  with  otktr  aditenturet  AaX  rtalljf  and  truly  happened. 

*'  Good  sirs,"  quoth  the  barber,  "  hear  what  these  {gentlefolks  say  ! 
They  will  have  it  that  this  is  no  basin,  but  a  helmet  "  Aye,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  and  wfaoerer  shall  affirm  theoontraiy,  I  will  convince 
him,  if  he  be  a  knight,  that  he  lies ;  and  if  a  squire^  that  he  lies  and 
lies  agrain,  a  thousand  times."  Our  barber.  Master  ^.icholas,  who  was 
I)resent,  wisliin*  to  carry  on  the  iest  for  tne  anmsemeni  of  the  com- 
pany, addressed  hiraself  to  the  other  barber,  and  said ; — "  Signor  bw- 
ber,  or  whoever  yon  are,  know  thai  I  also  am  of  your  profession,  and 
have  had  mj  oertificate  of  examination  above  these  twenty  yeacs,  and 
am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  instruments  of  barber-surfjery,  with- 
out exreption.  I  have  likewise  been  a  soldier  in  my  youth,  and  there- 
fore know  what  a  helmet  is,  and  what  a  morion  or  cap  of  steel  is^  as 
well  as  a  casque  with  its  bearer,  and  other  matters  relating  to  soldiery 
— I  mean  to  the  arms  commonly  used  by  soldiers.  And  I  say,  w\m 
submission  always  to  better  iudi^rments,  that  the  piece  before  us,  which 
that  gentleman  holds  in  his  iianci^  not  only  is  not  a  barber's  basiiL  but 
is  as  Tar  from  being  so  as  white  is  ftom  blacky  and  troth  from  nbe- 
hood.  At  the  same  time  I  say  that  although  it  be  a  helmet,  it  is  not 
a  comjpleie  hclniet.  "  Certainly  not,  "  said  Don  Quixote  ;  for  one- 
half  of  it  is  wanting,  namely  the  beaver."  **  Undoubtedly,"  said  the 
priest,  who  perceived  his  friend  the  barber's  desi  gn ;  and  Cardenio, 
Don  Fernando,  and  his  companions, all  conllniied  the  same  :  even  the 
jndge.  had  not  his  thovn^ht.s  been  en;rro'-st:'(l  by  llu-  allV.ir  of  Don  Louis, 
would  have  taken  some  shar  e  in  t  he  jest ;  but  in  tlie  perplexed  state 
of  his  mind  he  could  attend  but  little  to  these  pleasantries.  ^ 

"  Mercy  on  me ! "  qnoth  the  astonished  barMr,  **  how  is  it  jpoMible 
that  so  many  honourable  gentlemen  should  maintain  that  this  is  not 
a  basin,  but  a  helmet !  This  wnnM  be  enough  to  astonish  a  whole 
university,  be  it  ever  so  wise.  Weil,  if  the  basin  be  a  helmet,  then 
the  pannel  must  needs  be  a  horse's  furniture,  as  the  jrentleman  has 
said."  "  To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  pannel,"  said  Don  Qnixote : 
"but  I  have  already  told  von  I  will  not  intci-fcre  on  that  subject, 
"  Whether  it  be  the  pannel  of  an  ass,  or  the  ca|)arison  of  a  horse," 
said  the  priest,  "  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Signor  Don  Quixote : 
for  in  matt<m  of  chivalry,  dUi  these  gentlemen  ana  myself  snomit  to 
his  judgment,"  "By  all  that  is  holy !  gentlemen,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  such  ext  raordinary  things  have  befallen  me  in  this  castle,  that  1  dare 
not  vouch  for  the  certainty  of  anvthing  that  it  may  contain ;  fori 
verily  believe  that  all  is  conductecl  bv  the  powers  of  enehantmeul . 
Dnnng  my  first  visit,  I  was  tormented  by  an  enchanted  Moor,  while 
fSandio  fared  no  better  among  some  of  his  followers  ;  and  this  night  I 
have  been  suspended  for  nearly  two  hours  by  my  arm^  without  know- 
ing either  the  means  or  the  cause  of  my  persecution :  it  would  be  rash 
in  me,  therefore,  to  give  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  so  much  perplexity. 
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As  to  the  questkm  whether  this  be  a  basin  or  a  helmet,  I  have  already 
answered;  out  with  regard  to  the  pannel,  gentlemen,  not  daring  my- 
self to  pronounce  a  detinitive  sentence,  1  refer  it  to  your  wisdom  to 
decide.  Perhaps,  as  you  are  not  Icnights-errant,  the  encliantments  of 
this  nlace  may  not  have  the  same  jjower  over  you ;  and,  your  under- 
staadinge  remaining  free,  you  mav  judge  of  thinga  aa  they  reallv  are, 
and  not  as  they  appear  to  me."  There  is  no  doubt."  aaawerea  Bon 
Fernando,  "  but  that  Signor  Don  Quixote  is  right  in  leaving  the 
decision  of  this  case  to  us ;  and  that  we  may  proceed  in  it  upon  solid 
gnmnds,  I  will  take  the  votes  of  these  gentlemen  in  secret,  and  then 
give  you  a  olear  and  full  account  of  the  result." 

To  those  acquainted  with  Don  Quixote,  all  this  was  choice  enter- 
tainment ;  while  to  others  it  seemea  the  height  of  folly,  among  whom 
were  Don  Louis,  his  servants,  and  three  other  quests,  troopers  of  the 
holy  biothflrhooa,  who  just  then  arri?ed  at  the  inn.  Aa  for  the  ^bar- 
ber, he  was  qnite  raving  to  see  his  basin  converted  into  Mjtmlnino'a 
helmet  before  his  eyes,  and  he  made  no  doubt  but  his  pannel  would 
undergo  alike  transformation.  It  was  diverting  to  see  Don  Fernando 
\ndking  round  and  taking  the  opinion  of  each  person  at  his  ear, 
whether  that  precious  object  of  contention  was  a  pannel  or  caparison ; 
and  after  he  had  taken  the  votes  of  all  those  who  knew  Don  Quixote, 
he  said  aloud  to  the  barber,  "  In  truth,  honest  friend.  1  am  weary  of 
collecting  votes ;  for  I  propose  the  question  to  noboay  who  does  not 
say  in  reply,  that  it  is  quite  lidioolons  to  assert  that  iias  is  an  aaa'a 
pttmel,  ana  not  the  caparison  of  a*horse,  and  even  of  a  well-bred 
norse ;  and  as  yon  have  given  ns  no  proofs  to  the  contrary,  you  must 
have  patience  and  snbmit,  for  in  spite  of  both  vouand  your  ass,  this  is 
no  piumel."  "  Let  me  never  ogoy  a  pkuse  in  neaven  *  '*  ezelaimed  the 
haroer,  "  if  yoor  worships  are  not  all  mistaken :  and  so  may  my  aool 
appear  in  heaven  as  this  appears  to  me  a  pannel,  and  not  a  compari- 
son :  but  so  go  the  laws :— 1  say  no  more :  and  verily  I  am  not 
drunk,  for  I  am  as  yet  fasting  &om  everything  but  sin." 

^Ehe  barber^s  simplicity  caused  no  less  merriment  than  the  vagaries 
of  the  knight,  who  now  said,  "As  sentence  is  passed,  let  each  take  his 
own ;  and  him  to  whom  God  giveth,  may  St.  Peter  bless."  One  of  Don 
Ii0uis*s  four  servants  now  interposed,."  How  is  it  possible,"  said  he, 

that  men  of  commonnnderstandinsr  should  say  that  this  is  not  a  bashi 
nor  that  a  pamiel  F  BntainoeyouaoactuaUy  affim  it,  I  suspect  that 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  obstinately  maintaining  a  thing  so  con- 
trary to  the  plain  truth  :  for  by~(andout  he  rapped  a  round  oath)  all 
the  votes  in  the  world  shall  never  persuade  me  tuat  this  is  not  a  bar- 
ber's basin  and  that  a  jackass's  nannel."  "  May  it  not  be  that  of  a 
she  ass?"  quoth  the  priest.  That  is  all  one,"  said  the  servant; 
"the  question  is  only  whether  it  be  or  be  not  a  pannel."  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  had  overheard  the  dispute,  cried 
out,  full  of  indignation,  "It  is  as  surely  a  pannel  as  my  nther  is  my 
father ;  and  whoever  says,  or  shall  say,  to  the  contrary,  must  be 
drunk."  "  You  lie,  like  a  pitiful  scoundrel ! "  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
and  lifting  up  his  lance,  which  was  still  in  his  hand,  he  aimed  such  a 
blow  at  the  trooper,  that  had  he  not  slipped  aside  he  would  have  been 
levdled  to  the  ground.  The  lance  came  down  with  such  fury  that  it 
was  shivered  to  pieces.  "  Help  \  help  the  holy  brotherhood  ! "  cried 
out  the  other  officers.  The  innJceeper,  being  himself  one  of  tliat  body, 
ran  instantly  for  his  wand  and  sword,  to  support  'his  oomrades.  Don 
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Louis's  servants  snrrounded  thrir  ni;ist(T.  lo>t  licslioiild  escape  durini? 
the  eonfusion.  The  barber  pereeivinir  tlie  house  turned  topsy-turvy, 
laid  hold  again  of  his  panuel,  and  Sanciio  did  the  same.  Don  Quixote 
drew  his  sword,  and  fell  upon  the  troopers :  and  Don  Louis  called  out 
to  his  servants  to  leave  him,  that  they  mif^ht  assist  Don  Quixote,  Car- 
denio,  and  Don  Feniando,  who  both  took  part  M  idi  the  knight.  Tlie 
priest  cried  out,  the  hostess  shrieked,  her  daugliicr  wept,  Maritonies 
roared,  Dorothea  was  alarmed,  Lucinda  stood  auiazed,  and  Donna 
Clara  fainted  away.  The  barber  cuffed  Srmcho,  and  Sancho  pum* 
nielled  t  he  barber.  Don  Louis  p:ave  one  of  his  servants,  who  haa  pre- 
sumed to  hold  him  by  the  arm  lest  he  should  escape,  such  a  blow  with 
his  fist  that  his  mouth  was  bathed  in  blood ;  which  caused  the  judge 
to  interpose  in  his  defence.  Don  Fernando  got  one  of  the  troopers 
down,  and  laid  on  his  blows  most  unmercifully  •  while  the  innkeeper 
bawled  aloud  for  help  to  the  holy  brotherhood ;  thus  was  the  whole 
inn  filled  with  cries,  wailings,  and  shrieks,  dismav,  confusion,  and  ter- 
ror, kicks,  cudgellings,  and  effusion  of  blood.  In  the  midst  of  this 
chaos  and  hurly-burly  Don  Quixote  suddenly  conceived  that  he  was 
involved  over  hcMcl  and  ears  m  the  discord  of  king  A^rraniante's  camp, 
and  he  called  out  in  a  voice  which  made  the  whole  inn  shake,  "  Hold! 
all  of  you !  Put  up  ^our  swords ;  be  pacified,  and  listen  all  to  me,  it 
ye  woidd  lire !"  His  veheinenoe  made  tiiem  desist,  and  he  went  on 
saying :  "  Did  I  not  tell  you,  sirs,  that  this  castle  was  enchanted,  and 
that  some  le^on  of  devils  must  inhabit  it?  Behold  Ihe  confirmation 
of  what  I  said  !  Mark  with  yout  own  eyes  how  the  discord  of  Agra- 
mante's  camp  is  transferred  mther  amoii^t  us !— there  they  fight  for 
the  sword,  here  for  the  horse,  yonder  for  the  eagle,  here  again  for  the 
helmet :  we  all  fie:ht,  and  no  one  understands  another.  Let,  then,  my 
lord  jiidfre  and  liis  reverence  the  priest  come  forward,  the  one  as  king 
Agraniaute,  the  other  as  king  Sobrino,  and  restore  us  to  ^eace ;  for  by 
the  powers  divine  it  were  most  disgraceful  and  iniquitous  that  so 
many  gentlemen  of  our  rank  should  slay  each  other  lor  such  trif^ 
matters."  The  troopers  not  understanding  Don  Quixote's  language, 
and  finding  themselves  still  roughly  handled  by  Don  Fernando,  Car- 
denio,  ana  their  companions,  would  not  be  pacified :  but  the  barber 
submitted  :  for  both  his  beard  and  his  pannel  were  aemolished  in  the 
scuffle  ;  and  Sancho,  like  a  dutiful  servant,  obeyed  the  least  word  of 
his  ma-ster.  Don  Louis's  four  servants  were  also  quiet,  seeing  how 
un|)rofitable  it  waa  to  interfere.  The  innkeeper,  still  refractory, 
insisted  that  the  insolence  of  that  madman  ought  to  be  chastis^  who 
was  continurdly  turning  his  house  upside  down.  At  length  the  tumult 
subsided ;  the  pannel  was  to  remain  a  caparison,  and  the  basin  a  hel- 
met, and  the  urn  a  castle,  at  least  in  Don  Quixote's  imagination, 
nntu  the  day  of  judgmrat. 

Amity  and  yeace  being  now  restored  by  the  interposition  of  the 
judge  and  the  priest,  the  serv'ants  of  Don  Louis  renewed  tlieir  soli- 
citations for  his  return.  The  jud<re  havin^i:  in  tlie  meant  ime  informed 
Don  Fernando,  Cardenio,  and  the  priest,  of  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  the  youn<j:  man,  he  consulted  with  them  on  the  affair,  and 
it  was  finally  aicrreed  t  hat  Don  Feniando  should  make  himself  known 
to  Don  Louis's  servants,  and  inform  them  that  it  was  his  desire  that 
the  young  gentleman  should  accom{)any  Lim  to  Andalusia,  where  he 
would  be  treated  by  the  marquis  his  brother  in  a  manner  soiti^  to 
his  quality^  for  his  detenninatiQn  was  at  all  events  not  to  letoxn  just 
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at  that  time  into  liis  father's  oresence.  The  servants  being  apprised 
of  Don  Fernando's  rank,  ana  finding  Don  Lovis  resolute,  agreed 

anions  thrmsolves  that  three  of  them  should  return  to  prive  his  father 
account  ol"  what  had  passed,  and  that  the  other  should  stay  to  attend 
Don  Louis,  and  not  leave  him  until  he  knew  his  lord's  pleasure. 
Thus  was  this  jcomplicated  tumnlt  appeased  by  the  authority  of  Agra- 
maiite  and  the  pmaenoe  of  Sobrino. 

But  the  enemy  of  peace  and  concord  Cndin^r  himself  foiled  and 
disappointed  in  the  scanty  produce  of  so  promising  a  field,  resolved  to 
trv  ms  fortune  once  more,  bv  contriving  new  frays  and  disturbances. 
Tne  officers  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  on  hearing  the  quality  of  their 
oppont'nls,  rofreated  from  the  fray,  thinking  that  whntrvcr  miizht  be 
the  issue  they  were  likely  to  be  losers.  But  one  ot  this  body,  who 
had  been  severely  handled  by  Don  Fernanda  happened  to  recollect 
that  amon£  other  warrants  in  his  possession  he  had  one  against  Don 
Quixote,  wiiom  his  superiors  had  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody 
for  releasing  galley-slaves  :  thus  confirming  Saneho's  just  apprehen- 
sions. In  order  to  examine  whether  the  person  of  Don  Quixote 
answered  the  description,  he  drew  forth  a  parchment  scroll  from  his 
doublet,  and  began  to  read  it  slowly  (for  he  was  not  mnch  of  a 
scholar),  ever  and  anon  as  he  proceeded  fixing  his  eyes  on  Don 
Quixote,  comparing  the  marks  in  his  warrant  with  the  lines  of  his 
physiognomv.  Finding  them  exactlv  to  correspond,  and  being  oon- 
▼inoed  that  he  was  the  very  person  therein  described,  he  held  out  the 
warrant  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  fight  he  seized  Don  Quixote 
by  the  collar  with  so  powerful  a  grasp  as  almost  to  stran'^le  liim,  at 
the  same  time  crying  aloud — "  Help  the  holy  brotheriiood  I  and  that 
you  raav  see  I  require  it  in  earnest,  read  this  warrant,  wherein  it  is 
expre8.<ily  ordered  that  this  highway  robber  should  be  apiprohended." 
1  lie  nriest  took  t  he  warrant,  and  found  what  the  trooper  said  was  true ; 
tlie  a(^scription  exactly  corresponding  with  the  person  of  Don  Quixote. 
The  knight,  finding  himself  so  rudelv  handled  oy  this  seoundiel,  was 
exasperated  to  the  nighest  pitch,  and  trembling  with  rage  caught  the 
trooper  by  the  throat  with  both  hands;  and  had  he  not  been  imme- 
diately resound  by  his  comrades,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
strangled  before  Don  Quixote  had  loosed  his  hold.  Tiie  innkeei)er, 
who  was  bound  to  aid  his  brother  in  office,  ran  instantly  to  help  him. 
The  hostess,  seeing  her  husband  again  engaged  in  battle,  again 
exalted  her  voice  ;  fier  dau^'htrr  and  Maritomes  added  their  pipes  to  • 
the  same  tune,  calling  upon  ht^iven  and  all  around  them  for  assist- 
ance. "As  God  shall  save  me!"  exclaimed  Saucho,  "what  m/ 
master  says  is  tme  about  the  enchantments  of  this  castle ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  live  an  hour  quietly  in  it."  Don  Fornando  at  length 
parted  the  ofReer  and  Don  Quixote  ;  and,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both, 
unlocked  their  hands  from  the  doublet-collar  of  the  one  and  from 
the  wind-pipe  of  the  other.  Nerertheless,  the  troopers  persisted  in 
claiming  their  prisoner ;  declaring  that  the  king's  service  and  that  of 
the  holy  brothethood  required  it ;  and  in  whose  name  they  again 
demanded  iielp  and  assistance  in  apprehending  that  common  robber 
and  highway  thief.  Don  Quixote  smiled  at  these  expressions,  and 
with  great  cahnness  said.  "  Gome  hither,  base  and  ill-bom  crew :  call 
ye  it  robbing  on  the  highway  to  loosen  the  chains  of  the  captive,  to 
set  the  prisoner  free,  to  succour  the  oppressed,  to  raise  the  fallen,  and 
relieve  the  needy  and  wretched  ?  All,  scoundrel  race !  undeservini^ 
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by  the  niMiiiMfls  and  baaeness  of  your  undentanduigB,  that  heam 
SDOuld  reveal  to  you  the  vorth  inherant  in  biifl^it-eRantry,  or  make 

you  sensible  of  your  own  sin  and  ignorance  in  not  reverin''  the  sha- 
aow  much  more  the  presence  of  any  knij?ht-erraiit !  Tell  me,  ye 
rogues  in  a  troop !  not  troopers,  but  highway  maraiulc  rs  under  lioenoe 
of  the  holy  brotherhood— tell  me,  who  was  the  blockhead  t  hat  aigned 
the  warrant  for  apprehending  such  a  knight  as  1  .im  ?  Wlio  was  he 
who  knew  not  tliat  knights-errant  art;  exempt  from  all  judicial  autho- 
rity ;  that  their  sword  is  their  law,  valour  their  privilege,  and  their 
own  wiE  tlieir  ediotaP  Who  waa  the  madman.  I  say  again,  who 
knew  not  that  there  ia  no  patent  of  gentility  which  contains  so  many 
privileges  and  exemptions  as  are  required  by  the  knii^ht-errant  on 
the  day  he  devotes  himself  to  the  rij^orous  exercise  of  chivalry  ?  What 
ikiUj^hL-errant  ever  paid  custom,  poll-tux,  subsidy,  quit-rent,  porterage. 


clothes  ?  Wliat  governor  that  lodged  him  in  his  castle  ever  made 
him  pay  for  liis  entertainment?  What  king  did  not  scat  him  at  his 
table  ?  What  damsel  was  not  enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not  yield 
hendf  np  entirely  to  his  will  and  pleasure  f  Finally,  what  knight- 
errant  ever  did,  or  shaU  exist,  who  nas  not  oonntgc,  with  his  single 
arm,  to  bestow  a  hundred  bastinadoes  on  any  four  hundred  troopers 
of  the  holy  brotherhood  who  shall  dare  to  oppose  him?" 


/•  wkitk  UJimiikid  VU  %otaXA$  odMUlar*      ike  holy  hrvtKtrkiMd:  w«t4 
M  9camiU  qf  tkeftroeUy  <^  our  good  kn^At  Don  i^uixoU, 

Thus  eloquently  did  Don  Qoixote  harangue  the  officers,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  pnest  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  since  the 

knight,  as  they  might  easily  perceive,  was  deranjjcd  in  his  mind,  it 
waa  useless  for  them  to  proceed  farther  in  the  alfalr :  for  if  they  were 
to  apprehend  him,  he  would  soon  be  released  as  insane.  But  the 
trooper  only  said  in  answer  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  judge  of 
the  state  of  Don  Quixote's  intellects,  but  to  obey  the  order  of  his 
superior;  and  that  when  he  had  once  secured  him,  they  might  set 
him  free  as  often  as  they  pleased.  "  Indeed,"  said  the  priest,  "  vou 
must  forbear  this  once ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  will  suffer  himselt  to 
be  taken."  In  fact,  the  priest  said  so  much,  and  pon  Qniiote  acted 
so  extravagantly,  that  the  officers  would  have  been  more  crazy  than 
himself  had  they  not  desisted  after  such  evidence  of  his  infirmitv. 
They  judged  it  best,  therefore,  to  be  quiet,  and  endeavour  to  make 
peace  between  the  barber  and  Saneho  Panza,  who  still  continued 
their  snuffle  with  great  rancour.  As  officers  of  justice,  therefon^  thev 
compounded  the  matter,  and  pronounced  such  a  tlecision  tliat,  if  both 
parties  were  not  perfectly  contented,  at  least  they  were  in  some  degree 
satisfied;  it  being  settled  that  they  should  exchani^e  pannels,  out 
neither  girths  nor  halters.  As  for  Mambrino*s  helmet  the  priest, 
unknown  to  Don  Quixote,  paid  the  barber  eipht  reals,  for  which  he 
re&^.ived  a  discharge  in  fudl,  acquitting  him  o!  all  fraud  thenceforth 
and  for  evermore. 


in  a 
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THaa  were  these  important  oontests  dedded :  and  fontnne  seemed 
to  smile  on  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  inn ;  even  the  face  of 
Boima  Clara  betrayed  the  joy  of  her  he^rt,  as  the  servants  of  Don 
-  Louis  had  acquiesced  in  his  wishes.  Zoraida,  although  she  could  not 
understand  everything,  looked  sad  or  cjay  in  conformity  to  the 
expressions  she  obsenred  in  their  several  countenances,  especiaiiv 
that  of  her  Spaniard,  on  whom  not  only  her  eves  but  her  soul  rested. 
The  innkeeper  obsprvini]^  the  recompense  the  priest  had  made  the 
barber,  claiinea  also  the  payment  of  his  demands  upon  Don  Quixote, 
with  ample  satisfaction  for  the  damaans  done  to  his  skins,  and  the  loss 
of  his  wine;  and  swore  that  neither  Rozinante  nor  the  ass  should  stir 
out  of  the  inn  until  he  had  been  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.  The  priest, 
however,  endeavoured  to  soothe  him ;  and,  what  was  more.  Dou 
l^^emaudo  settled  the  knight's  account,  although  the  judge  would  fain 
have  taken  the  debt  upon  himself.  Peace  was,  therefore,  entirely 
restored;  and  the  inn  no  longer  displayed  the  confusion  of  Aj^a- 
mante's  camp,  as  Don  Quixote  had  called  it ;  but  rather  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  days  of  Octavius  Cscsar.  Thanks  to  the  mediation  and 
ebcraenoe  of  the  priest,  and  the  fibendity  of  Don  Fernando. 

Dm  Quixote  now  finding  himself  disengaged,  thon^t  it  was  time 
to  pursue  his  journey,  and  accomplish  the  grand  enterprise  for  whicli 
he  had  been  elected.  Accordingly,  he  approaehcd  the  princess,  and 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  her;  but  she  would  not  listen  to 
him  in  that  posture ;  and,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  her  he  arose^ 
and  thus  addressed  her  -.  "  It  is  a  common  ;ulage,  fair  lady,  that 
'diligenr^  is  the  mother  of  8ucee.ss;'  and  experience  constantly 
verifies  us  truth.  The  active  solicitor  brings  the  doubtful  suit  to  a 
happy  issue ;  but  this  truth  is  nevermore  obvious  than  in  military  opera- 
tioos,  where  expedition  and  despatch  anticipate  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  and  victory  is  secured  before  he  is  prepared  for  defence.  I 
am  inauced  to  make  these  remarks,  most  exulted  lady,  because  our 
abode  in  this  castle  seems  no  longer  necessary,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
prejudicial^  for  who  knows  but  your  enemy  the  giant  may,  by  secret 
spies,  get  intelligence  of  my  approach,  ancf  thus  gain  time  to  fortifv 
himsell  in  some  impregnable  fortress,  against  which  my  vigilance  and 
the  force  of  my  indefatigable  arm  may  be  ineilectuaL  Therefore, 
sovereign  lady,  that  his  designs  mav  be  prevented  by  our  diligence, 
let  us  depart  quickly  in  the  name  of  that  good4brtune  which  will  be 
yours  the  moment  I  come  face  to  face  with  your  enemy."  Here  Don 
Quixote  was  silent,  and  with  digiiified  composure  awaited  the  answer 
ot  the  beautiful  infanta,  who,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  and  in  a  style 
ocnesponding  with  that  of  her  knight,  thus  rephed :  '*  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  sir  knight,  for  the  zeal  you  testify  iu  my  cause,  so  worthv  of 
a  true  knight  whose  otliee  and  employment  it  is  to  succour  the  orpnan 
and  distressed :  and  Heaven  grant  that  our  desires  may  be  soon 
■ooomplished,  that  you  may  see  that  all  women  are  not  ungratefnl. 
As  to  my  departure,  let  it  be  instantly ;  for  I  have  no  other  will  but 
yours.  Dispose  of  me  entirely  at  your  pleasure:  for  she  whf)  hiL< 
committed  the  defence  of  her  person  and  the  restoration  of  her 
dominions  into  your  hands  must  not  oppose  what  your  wisdom  shall 
dureot."  "B/fieaven!"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote,  "  I  will  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  exalting  a  huly  who  thus  huiiihleth  herself.  I  will 
replace  her  on  the  tlirone  of  her  ancestors.  Let  us  depart  imme- 
diately :  for  the  ardour  of  my  zeal  makes  me  impatient :  aot  luth 
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Heaven  created  nor  earth  seen  aught  of  dan^r  that  can  daunt  or 

affright  me.    Sancho,  let  Kozinante  oe  saddled  ;  get  ready  thine  owu 

beast,  and  also  her  majesty's  palfrey;  I  t  ii^  take  our  leave  of  t!ie 
f^ovcrnor  of  the  castle  and  tncse  nobles,  that  we  may  set  foitk 
mstantly." 

Sancho,  who  had  been  present  all  the  time,  shook  his  head,  saying, 

"  Ah,  master  of  mine !  there  arc  more  tricks  in  the  town  than  are 
dreamt  of;  with  all  respect  be  it  spoken."  "What  tricks  can  there 
be  to  my  prejudice  in  any  town  or  city  in  the  world,  thou  bumpkin?" 
said  Don  Quixote.  "If  vour  worship  puts  yourself  into  a  passion," 
answered  oanoho,  "  I  will  hold  my  tongue,  and  not  say  what  I  aiti 
bomid  to  say  as  a  faitiiful  squire  and  a  dutiful  servant."  "  Say  what 
thou  wilt,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "but  tliiuk  not  to  intimidate  rae  : 
for  it  is  thy  nature  to  be  faint-hearted— mine  to  be  proof  against  all 
fear."  "As  I  am  a  sinner  to  Heaven,"  answered  Saiu  lio,  "1  mean 
nothing  of  all  this  ;  I  moan  only  that  I  am  sure  and  positively  certain 
this  lady  who  calls  lier.sclf  (pieen  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Micomieon 
is  no  more  a  queen  than  my  mother ;  for  if  she  were  so  she  would  not 
be  nuzzling  at  every  turn  and  in  CTcry  corner  with  a  certain  person  in 
the  company."  Dorothea's  colour  rose  at  Sancho's  rcmai-k  •  for  it 
was  indeed  true  that  her  spouse,  Don  Feniando,  now  and  then  bv 
stealth  hiul  snatched  with  his  lips  an  earnest  of  that  reward  whicli 
his  affections  deserved;  and  Sanclio,  having  observed  it,  thought  this 
freedom  very  unbecoming  the  queen  of  so  Tast  a  kingdom.  As 
Dorothea  could  not  contradict  Sancho,  she  remained  silent,  and 
sulTi'red  him  to  continue  his  remarks.  "  I  say  this,  sir,  because  sup- 
posmg  alter  we  have  travelled  through  thick  and  thin,  and  passed 
manjr  Dad  nights  and  worse  days,  one  who  is  now  enjoying  himself  in 
this  inn  should  chance  to  reap  tne  fruit  of  our  labours,  there  would 
be  no  use  in  my  luisteniug  to  saddle  Rnzinante,  or  get  ready  the  ass 
and  the  palfrey;  therefore  we  had  better  be  quiet.  Let  every  drab 
mind  her  spinmn^,  and  let  us  to  diuner."  Good  heaven !  how  great 
was  the  indignation  of  Don  Quixote  on  hearing  his  squire  speak  in 
terms  so  disrespectful!  It  was  so  great  that,  with  a  laltering  voicti 
and  stammerins:  tongue,  while  living  tire  darted  from  his  eyes,  he 
cried,  "  Scoundrel !  unmannerlv,  ignaorant,  ill-spoken,  foul-mouthed, 
impnaent«  murmuring  and  back-biting  yulain!  How  darest  thou 
utter  such  words  in  my  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  illus- 
trious ladies!  How  darest  thou  to  entertain  such  nide  and  insolent 
thoughts  in  thy  confused  imagination !  Avoid  my  presence,  monster 
of  nature,  treasury  of  lies,  magazine  of  deceits,  storehouse  of  rogueries, 
inTcntor  of  mischiefs,  publisher  of  absurdities,  and  foe  to  all  thr^ 
honour  due  to  royalty  !  Begone  ! — appear  not  before  me  on  pain  of 
my  severest  indignation !"  And  as  he  spoke  be  arched  his  eyeorows, 
swelled  his  cheeks,  stared  around  him,  and  gave  a  violent  stamp  with 
his  right  foot  on  the  ground;  phunly  indicating  the  fury  that  ra^ed 
in  his  breast.  Poor  Sanclio  was  so  terrified  by  the  storm  of  passion, 
that  he  woidd  have  been  glad  if  the  earth  had  opened  that  instant  ana 
swallowed  him  up.  He  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do ;  so  he  turned 
his  back  and  hastened  out  of  the  presence  of  his  furious  master. 

But  the  discreet  Dorothea,  perfectly  understandinfi^  Don  Quixote, 
in  order  to  pacify  his  wrath,  saul,  "Be  not  offended,  sn-  knight  of  tho 
sorrowful  fiixure,  at  the  impertinence  of  your  good  s({uirc,  for 
perkipi)  he  lax^i  not  spoken  without  some  -foundation ;  nor  can  it  be 
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inspected,  considerinsr  his  good  sense  and  Christian  conscience,  that 
he  would  bear  false  witness  against  anybody ;  it  is  possible  that  since, 
as  you  affirm  yourself,  sir  knifrht.  tlie  powers  of  enchantment  prevail 
in  this  custle,  Sancho  may,  by  the  same  diabolical  illusion,  have  seen 
what  he  has  affirmed  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  my  honour."  "  By 
the  Omnipotent,  I  swear,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "your  highness  has 
hit  the  mark  ! — some  evil  apparition  must  have  appeared  to  this 
SLirner.  and  represented  to  him  what  it  was  imiK^ble  for  him  to  see 
§mf  other  way ;  for  I  am  perfectly  assured  of  the  simplicity  and  inno^ 
cenoe  of  the  unhappy  wTetch,  ana  that  he  is  incapable  of  slandering 
anv  person  Hyini?."  "  So  it  is,  and  so  it  shall  be,"  said  Don  Fernando : 
"  therefore,  Siimor  Don  Quixote,  you  ou^ht  to  pardon  liiin  and  restore 
him  to  your  favour,  erai  iu  principio  before  these  illusions  tuined 
his  braiH."  l)r)n  Quixote  havin?  promised  his  forgiyeness,  the  priest 
went  for  Sanclio,  who  came  in  with  much  humility,  and  on  his  Knees 
begged  his  master's  hand,  which  was  ^iven  to  him  •  and  after  he  had 
allowed  him  to  kiss  it,  he  gave  him  his  blessing,  aading,  "  Thou  wilt 
now,  Son  Sancho,  be  thoroughly  oonyinoed  of  wnat  I  naye  often  told 
thee,  that  all  things  in  this  castle  arc?  conducted  bv  enchantment." 
*'I  Delieve  so  too,"auoth  Sancho,  "except  the  misiness  of  the 
bhinket,  which  really  fell  out  in  the  ordinary  way,"  "  Believe  not  so," 
answered  Don  Quixote;-  "for  in  that  case  1  would  liave  revenged 
thee  at  the  time,  and  eyen  now  ;  but  neither  could  I  then,  nor  can  I 
now,  find  on  whom  to  resent  the  injury."  To  gratify  the  curiosity 
which  this  remark  had  excited,  the  inkeeper  gave  a  very  circum- 
stantial account  of  Sancho  i^anza's  excursiou  in  the  air,  which,  though 
it  entertained  the  rest,  would  haye  distressed  the  feelings  of  the  squire^ 
if  his  master  had  not  given  him  fresh  assurances  that  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  enchant  ment.  However,  Sancho's  faith  was  never  so  strong 
but  that  he  shrewdly  suspected  it  to  be  a  downright  fact,  and  no 
fllnsion  at  all,  that  he  had  been  tossed  iu  a  blanket  by  persons  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  by  no  visionary  phantoms. 

This  illustrious  company  had  now  passed  two  whole  days  in  the 
inn ;  and  thinking  it  time  to  depart,  they  considered  how  the  priest 
and  barber  miglit  convey  the  knight  to  his  home  without  troubling 
Dorothea  and  Don  Fernando  to  accompany  them ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, having  first  engaged  a  waggoner  who  happeaed  to  pass  by  with 
his  team  of  oxen,  tney  proceeded  in  the  following  manner.  They 
formed  a  kind  of  cage,  with  poles  grate-wise,  large  enough  to  contain 
Don  Quixote  at  his  ease  j  then  by  the  direction  of  the  priest,  Don 
Fernando  and  his  companions,  witli  Don  Louis's  servants,  the  officers 
of  the  holy  brotherhood,  and  the  innkeeper,  covered  their  faces,  and 
disj^uised  themselves  so  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  Don  Quixote. 
This  done,  they  silently  entered  the  room  wliere  the  knight  lay  lost 
asleep,  reposing  after  nis  late  exertions,  and  secured  him  with  cords ; 
80  that  when  he  awoke,  he  stared  about  in  amazement  at  the  strange 
visages  that  surrounded  him,  but  found  himself  totally  unable  to  move. 
His  disordered  imagination  operating  as  usual,  immediately  suggested 
to  him  that  these  were  goblins  of  tne  enchanted  castle,  and  that  he 
was  entangled  in  its  oharms,  since  he  felt  liimself  unable  to  stir  in  his 
own  defence,  a  surmise  which  the  curate,  who  projected  the  stratagem, 
had  anticipated.  Sancho  alone  was  in  his  own  proper  figure :  and 
though  he  wanted  but  little  of  being  infected  with  his  master's 
infirmity,  yet  he  was  not  ignonmt  who  all  these  oonnterfiBit  goblins 
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were ;  bnt  he  thought  it  best  to  be  quiet  until  he  saw  what  was  in- 
tended by  tliis  seizare  and  imprisonment  of  his  master.  Neither  did 
the  knight  utter  a  word,  but  submissiTely  waited  the  issue  of  his  mis- 
fortune. Ilavint^  brought  the  oas^c  into  the  chamber,  they  placed 
him  within  it,  and  secured  it  so  that  it  was  impossible  he  eoulci  make 
his  escape.  In  this  situation  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  house ;  and 
on  leaving  the  obamber  a  voice  was  heard,  as  dreadful  as  the  barber 
oonld  form  (not  he  of  the  pannd,  bnt  the  other),  saying :  "  0  knight  of 
thesorrowfid  figure  !  let  not  thy  present  confinement  afflict  thee,  since 
it  is  essential  to  the  speedy  accomplishnaent  of  the  adventure  in  which 
thjr  great  valour  hath  engaged  thee,  which  shall  be  finished  when  the 
furious  Manchegan  lion  shall  be  coupled  with  the  white  Tobosian 
dove^  after  havinj:  submitted  their  stately  necks  to  the  soft  matri- 
monial yoke ;  from  which  wonderful  coniunction  shall  spring  into  the 
liffht  of  the  world  brave  whelps  who  shall  emulate  the  ravaging  claws 
of  their  valorous  sire.  And  this  shall  oome  to  pass  before  the  pursuer 
of  the  fudtive  nymj)h  shall  have  made  two  circuits  to  visit  the  bright 
constellations,  in  his  rapid  and  natural  course.  And  thou,  O  the  most 
noble  and  obedient  squire  that  ever  had  sword  in  belt,  beard  on  face, 
and  smdl  in  nostrils,  be  not  dismayed  nor  afflicted  to  see  the  flower 
of  knight-errantry  carried  thus  away  before  thine  eyes;  for  ere  long, 
if  it  so  please  the  great  Artificer  of  the  world,  thou  shalt  see  thvselt 
80  exalted  and  sublimated  as  not  to  know  thyself;  and  thus  will  the 
promises  of  thy  valorous  lord  be  ful.lllcd.  Be  assured,  moreover,  in 
the  name  of  the  sage  Meutironiana,*  that  thy  wages  shall  be  punctually 
paid  thoc.  Follow,  therefore,  the  valorous  and  enchanted  knight,  for 
it  is  expedient  for  thee  to  go  whore  ye  both  may  find  repose.  More 
I  am  not  permitted  to  sajr.  Heaven  protect  thee !  I  now  go — I 
well  know  whither!"  As  he  delivered  this  solemn  predictioiL  the 
pronhet  first  raised  his  voice  high,  then  gndaally  lowered  it  to  so 
pathetic  a  tone,  that  even  those  who  were  in  the  plot  were  not 
unmoved.  ^ 

Don  Quixote  was  much  comforted  by  this  prophecy,  quickly  compre- 
hending the  whole  signification  thereof:  for  he  saw  that  it  promised 
him  the  felicitv  of  being  joinod  in  holv  wedlock  with  his  beloved 
Dulcinea  Del  Toboso,  from  whom  should  issue  the  whelps  his  sons,  to 
the  everlasting  honour  of  La  Mancha.  Upon  tlie  strength  of  this 
conviction,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "O  thou,  whoever  thou 
art,  who  hast  prognosticated  me  so  much  good,  I  beseech  thee  to 
intercede  in  my  behalf  with  the  sage  enchanter  who  hath  the  charge 
of  my  affairs,  that  he  8ufl*er  me  not  to  perish  in  the  prison  wherein  1 
IBI  now  enclosed,  before  these  promises  of  joyful  and  he^veidy  import 
are  fulfilled.  Let  them  but  come  to  pass,  and  I  sliall  glory  in  the 
pains  of  my  imprisonment,  enjoy  the  chains  with  which  I  am  bound, 
and  imagine  this  hard  couch  whereon  1  lie  a  soft  bridal  bed  of  down. 
On  the  allectionate  attachment  of  my  squire,  Sancho  Panza,  I  have 
too  much  reliance  to  think  that  he  will  desot  me,  whatever  be  my 
fortunes ;  and  though  it  should  even  happen,  through  his  or  my  evu 
destiny,  that  I  were  unable  to  give  him  the  island,  or  something 
eouivalent,  according  to  m^  promise,  at  least  he  shall  not  lose  his 
salary;  for  in  my  will,  which  is  alrndy  made,  I  have  settled  that 
pooMt;  not^  indeed,  proportionate  to  his  many  and  good  serfioei^  Init 

*  A  word  framed  from  *'  montira,"  a  Ua. 
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accordiiig  to  my  own  ability."  Sancho  Panza  bowed  with  great 
respect,  and  kissed  both  his  master's  hands ;  for  one  alone  he  could 
not^  as  they  were  both  tied  together.  The  goblins  then  took  the  cage 
QB  their  ilioiilden^  and  plaoed 


CHAPTER  XLVU. 
Of  fl«  <lr»ii^  oiMt  wonderful  mmmmmr  im  itkiA  Ikn  i^migoU  d$  im  Mmmekm 

"  Learned  and  very  prrave  historians  of  Icnij^hts- errant  have  I  read," 
said  Don  Quixote,  on  finding  liiinselt'thus  cooped  up  and  carted ;  **  but 
I  never  read,  saw,  nor  heard  of  enchanted  knights  being  transported 
in  this  manner,  and  so  slowly  as  these  lazv,  heavy  animals  seem  to 
proceed ;  for  they  were  u.sualJy  conveyed  tliroueh  the  air  with  won- 
derful speed,  enveloped  in  some  thick  and  dark  cloud,  or  on  some  fiery 
ohaivi^  or  mountea  upon  a  hippogriff,  or  aome  andi  animal.  But  to 
be  earned  npon  a  team  drawn  by  oxen— before  Heaven,  it  overwhelms 
me  with  confusion !  Perhaps,  however,  the  enchantments  of  these 
our  times  may  differ  from  those  of  the  aDcients ;  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  as  1  am  a  new  knight  in  the  world,  and  the  first  who  revived  the 
long-forgotten  exercise  of  knight-errantry,  new  modes  may  have  been 
inventea.  What  thinkest  thou  of  this,  son  Sancho ? "  "I  do  not 
know  what  to  think,"  answered  Sancho,  "not  being  so  well  read  as 
vour  worship  in  scriptures-errant ;  yet  I  dare  afi&rm  and  swear  that 
these  hobgoblins  here  abont  us  are  nc^  altogether  eatholio."  "Gathotio 
m3[  father ! "  answered  Bon  Quixote :  "  how  can  they  be  oatholic, 
being  devils  who  have  assumed  fantastic  shapes  to  effect  their  purpose, 
and  throw  me  into  this  state  ?  To  convince  thyself  of  this,  try  to  touch 
and  feel  them,  and  thou  wilt  find  their  bodies  have  no  substance,  but 
are  of  air,  existing  only  to  the  sight."  **  *Fore  Heaven,  sir ! "  repl^ 
Sancho,  "  1  have  already  touched  them  ;  and  this  devU,  who  is  so  very 
busy  here  about  us,  is  as  plump  as  a  partridge,  and  has  another  pro- 
perty very  different  from  what  your  devils  are  wont  to  have— for  it  is 
said,  they  all  smell  of  brimstone,  and  other  bad  aeents;  bnt  this  spark 
smells  of  amber  at  half  a  league's  distance."  Sancho  spoke  of  Don 
Fernando,  who,  being  a  cavalier  of  rank,  must  have  been  perfumed  as 
Sancho  described.  "  Wonder  not  at  tnis,  friend  Sancho,"  answered 
IXaiQnixote,  "for  thou  mnst  know  that  derils  are  ennning;  and 
aWiongh  they  may  carry  perfumes  about  them,  they  have  no  scent 
themselves,  being  spirits ;  or,  if  they  do  smell,  it  can  be  of  nothing  but 
what  is  foul  and  offensive,  since  wherever  they  are  they  carry  hell 
about  them,  and  have  no  respite  from  their  torments.  Now,  perfumes 
being  pleaamg  and  dehoioaa,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  should 
have  such  an  odour ;  or  if,  to  thy  sense,  one  smelleth  of  ambcrj  either 
thou  deceivest  thyself,  or  he  would  miue^  thee^  that  thou  mightest 
not  know  him  for  a  fiend." 

TboB  wm  the  kn%ht  and  mn&re  disooannng  together  nbeA  Ben 
Fernando  and  Gardenio,  fearmg  lest  Stmcho  should  see  into  the  whole 
of  thdr  ploty  being  already  not  f$t  ftom  it,  resolved  to  hasten  their 
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departure;  and.  calling  the  innkeeper  aside,  thev  ordered  him  to 
saddle  Roonante,  and  ptmiel  the  ass,  which  he  did  with  great  expe- 
dition.   In  the  meanwhile  the  priest  engasred  to  pay  the  troopjers  of 

tlie  holy  brotherhood  to  acc  mipany  Don  Quixote  home  to  his  village. 
Cardenio  fastened  the  buckler  on  one  siae  of  the  pommel  of  liozi- 
nante's  saddle,  and  the  basin  on  the  other ;  then,  after  pLacing  the 
two  troopers  with  their  carbines  on  each  side  of  the  waggon,  he  made 
signs  to  iSancho  to  mount  his  ass,  and  lead  Rozinante  by  the  bridle. 
But  before  the  car  moved  forward,  the  hostess,  her  daughter,  and 
Maritomes,  came  out  to  take  their  leave  of  Don  Quixote,  pretending 
to  shed  tCHurs  far  grrief  at  his  misfortnne.  "Weep  not,  my  good 
ladies,"  said  the  knight,  "for  disasters  of  this  kind  arc  ineident  lo 
tliose  of  my  profession ;  and  if  such  calamities  did  not  befal  me,  I 
should  not  account  myself  a  distinguished  kni<;ht-errant,  for  these 
events  never  occur  to  the  ignoble,  but  to  those  wliose  valour  and 
▼irtae  excite  the  envy  of  princes  ana  knights,  who  seek  bv  evil  machi- 
nations to  defame  whatever  is  praisewortny  and  srood.  Notwith- 
standing wliich,  so  powerful  is  virtue,  that  of  hersflf  alone,  in  spite 
of  all  the  necromantic  skill  of  the  first  enchanter.  Zoroaster,  she  will 
come  off  Tiotorious  in  e?er7  attack,  wad  spread  her  lustre  over  the 
world,  as  the  son  illumines  the  heavens.  Pardon  me,  fair  ladies,  if  I 
have  through  inadvertence  given  you  any  offence — for  intentionally  I 
never  offended  any  person ;  and  1  beseech  you  to  pray  Heaven  for  my 
delirerance  from  mv  present  thraldom  ;  and  if  ever  I  tiud  myself  k 
liberty,  I  shall  not  lorget  the  favours  you  have  done  me  in  this  oastle, 
but  snail  acknowledge  and  requite  them  as  they  deserve." 

While  this  passed  between  the  ladies  of  the  castle  and  Don  Quixote, 
the  priest  ana  the  barber  took  their  leave  of  Don  Fernando  and  his 
companions,  the  captain,  and  of  all  the  ladies,  now  supremely  happy. 
Don  Fernando  requested  the  priest  to  give  him  intelligence  of  Don 
Quixote,  assuring  him  that  nothing  would  afford  him  more  satisfac- 
tion than  to  hear  of  his  future  proceedings ;  and  he  promised,  on  his 
party  to  inform  him  of  whatever  miffht  amuse  or  please  him  respecting 
nis  own  marriage,  the  baptism  of  Zoraida»  and  tne  return  of  Lucinda 
to  her  parents,  and  also  the  issue  of  Don  Louis's  amour.  The  priest 
engaged  to  perform  all  that  was  desired  of  him  with  the  utmost 
punctuality;  alter  which  thev  separated,  with  many  expressions  of 
mutual  cordiality  and  good-wiU.  Just  before  the  priest  left  the  house. 
ihr  innkef'])rr  brought  him  some  papers  which  he  said  he  had  found 
in  the  lining  of  the  wallet  that  contained  tiie  novel  of  the  "  Curious 
Imnertinent ;  "  and  since  the  owner  had  never  returned  to  claim  them, 
andhe  oould  not  read  himself,  he  might  take  them  awav  with  him. 
Tkd  priest  thanked  him  ;  and  opening  the  papers,  found  them  to  be  a 
novel,  entitled  "Rineonete  and  Cortadillo  ;  "*  and,  conrlndin.:  that  it 
was  by  the  same  author  as  that  of  the  '*  Curious  Impertinent,"  was 
inclined  to  judge  favourably  of  it :  he  therefore  accepted  the  manu- 
script, intending  to  peruse  it  the  first  opportunity  that  offered.  He 
and  the  barber  then  joined  the  cavalcade,  which  was  arranged  in  the 
following  order : — In  the  front  was  the  car.  guided  by  the  owner,  and 
on  each  side  the  troopers  with  their  matchlocks ;  then  came  Sancho 
upKm  his  aa^  leadhig  Boe&ante  by  the  bridle ;  and  in  the  rear  the 
priest  and  Ins  fiooidrNiohQlBS,  mounted  on  their  stately  mules;  and 

*  Written  by  Cervantes. 
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thus  the  whole  moved  on  with  great  solemnity,  regulated  by  the  slow 
pace  of  the  oxen.  D<)q  Quixote  sat  in  the  ca^e,  with  his  hands  tied 
and  his  lef^s  stretclit  il  out,  leaning  apainst  tl»e  bars  as  silently  and 
patiently  as  if  he  had  been  not  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  a  statue 
of  stone.  In  this  manner  they  travelled  about  two  leagues,  when  they 
eune  to  a  TsIIe^  which  the  waggoner  thought  a  ooliTenient  place  for 
iwtiiig  and  baiting  his  cattle ;  but  on  his  proposing  it,  the  barber 
recommended  tliat  they  shoidd  travel  a  little  farther,  as  beyond  the 
next  rising  ground  there  was  a  vale  that  afforded  much  better  pasture ; 
and  this  advice  was  followed. 

The  priest,  happening  about  this  time  to  look  back,  perceived 
behind  them  ^ix  nr  seven  horsemen,  well  mounted  and  necoutred,  who 
soon  came  up  witli  tlu  m  ;  for  they  were  not  truvellnig  with  the 
phle^atic  pace  of  the  oxen,  but  like  persons  mounted  on  good  eccle- 
siastical mules,  and  eager  to  reach  a  place  of  shelter  against  the  mid- 
day sun,  llie  speedy  overtook  the  slow,  and  each  party  courteously 
saluted  the  other.  One  of  the  travellers,  who  was  a  canon  of  Toledo, 
andinaster  to  those  who  accompanied  him,  obsei-ving  the  orderly  pro- 
cession of  the  waggon,  the  troopers,  Sancho,  Rozinante,  the  pnest, 
and  the  barber,  and  especially  Don  Quixote  caged  up  and  imprisoned, 
could  not  forbear  niakinz  some  in(]uiries ;  thoucrh,  on  observing  the 
badges  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  he  concluded  that  they  were  con- 
veying some  notorious  robber,  or  other  criminal,  whose  punishment 
belonged  to  that  fraternity.  *^  Why  the  gentleman  is  carried  m  this 
manner,"  replied  one  of  the  troopers  who  was  questioned,  "  he  must 
tell  you  himself ;  for  we  know  nothing  about  the  matter."  Upon 
which  Don  Quixote  (having  overheard  what  rassed)  said :  "  If  per- 
chance, gentlemen,  yon  are  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  chivalry,  I  will 
acquaint  you  with  my  misfortunes ;  but  if  not,  I  will  spare  myself 
that  trouble."  The  priest  and  the  barber  perceiving  that  the  travel- 
lers were  speaking  with  Don  Quixote,  rode  up  to  them,  lest  anything 
should  piiss  that  might  frustrate  their  plot.  The  cauon,  in  answer  lo 
Don  Quixote,  said :  "  In  truth,  brotner,  I  am  more  conversant  in 
books  of  chivalry  than  in  Villalpando's  Summaries  ;  you  may,  there- 
fore, freely  conmiunicate  to  me  whatever  you  please."  "With 
Heaven's  permission,  then,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "be  it  known  to 
you,  signor  cavalier,  that  I  am  endisnted  in  tnis  cage  through  the  envy 
and  fraud  of  wicked  necromancers ;  for  virtue  is  more  perseoated  by 
the  wickc.'d  than  beloved  by  the  good.  A  knight-errant  T  am :  not  one 
of  those  whose  names  fame  has  forgotten  to  eternize,  but  one  who,  in 
despite  of  envy  itself,  and  of  all  the  maj^icians  of  J'cisia,  the  Brahmins 
of  India,  and  the  gymnosophists  of  Ethiopia,  shall  enrol  his  name  in 
the  temple  of  immortality,  to  serve  as  a  model  and  mirror  to  future 
aws,  whereby  knights-errant  may  see  tlie  track  they  are  to  follow,  if 
they  are  ambitious  of  reaching  the  honourable  summit  and  pinnacle  of 
true  glory "Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  says  thetmth," 
said  the  priest;  'for  he  is  C(mveyed  in  that  enchanted  state  not 
through  his  own  fault  or  demerit,  but  the  malice  of  those  to  whom 
virtue  is  odious,  and  courage  obnoxious.  Tiiis,  sir.  is  the  knight  of 
the  soRowfol  figure,  whose  valorous  exploits  lu^  neroio  deeds  shall 
be  recorded  on  solid  bniss  and  everiasting  marble,  in  despite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  envy  and  malice  to  conceal  and  obscure  ti»em."  The  canon, 
upon  hearimr  not  only  the  imprisoned  but  the  free  man  talk  in  such  a 
style,  crossed  himself  in  amusement,  nor  were  his  followers  less  sur- 
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prised ;  and  Sancho  now  coining  up,  mend  the  matter,  said  :  "  Look 
ye,  sentlemen,  let  it  be  well  or  ill  taken,  I  will  oat  with  it :  the  truth 
of  the  case  is,  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  is  just  as  much  enchanted  as 
my  mother ;  he  is  in  his  i)erfect  senses-^  he  eats,  drinks,  and  does  every- 
thing else  like  other  men,  and  as  he  did  vesterday^  before  they  ooo^d 
him  np.  This  herng  so,  will  you  persoade  me  he  u  enchanted  P  The 
enchanted,  I  have  he^ird  say,  neither  eat,1ior  sleep,  nor  speak ;  but  my 
master  here,  if  nobody  stops  him,  will  talk  ye  more  than  thirty  bar- 
risters." Then,  turuini^  to  the  priest,  he  went  on  saviui^ :  "  Ah,  master 
priest,  master  priest,  do  1  not  know  you  ?  And  think  you  that  1 
cannot  guess  what  these  new  enchantments  drive  at  ?  Let  me  tell 
you  I  know  you,  thouj^h  you  do  hide  your  face  and  imdorstand  you, 
too,  sly  as  you  may  be.  But  the  {j^ood  cannot  abide;  where  envy  rulcjs, 
nor  is  generosity  found  in  a  beggarly  breast.  Evil  beial  the  devil ! 
Had  it  not  been  for  yoor  reverence,  before  this  time  his  worship  had 
been  married  to  the  princess  Micomiooni^  and  I  had  been  an  earl  at 
least ;  for  I  could  expect  no  less  from  my  master's  bounty,  and  the 
greatness  of  my  services.  But  I  find  the  proverb  true,  that  'the 
wheel  of  fortune  turns  swifter  than  a  mill-wheel,'  and  they  who  were 
yesterday  at  the  top  arc  t(j-day  at  the  bottom.  I  am  grieved  for  my 
poor  wife  and  children;  for  when  they  mifjjht  reasonably  expect  to  see 
their  father  come  home  a  pjovemor  or  viceroy  of  some  island  or  kin«r- 
dom,  they^  will  now  see  him  return  a  pitiful  groom.  All  this  I  say, 
master  priest,  only  to  make  your  paternity  fed  some  oompunction  ra 
regard  to  what  you  are  doii^  with  my  master ;  take  heed  that  yon 
are  not  called  to  an  account  in  the  next  life  for  this  imprisonment  of 
my  lord,  and  all  the  ^ood  he  might  have  done  during  this  time  of  his 
confinement  be  required  at  your  nands."  "  Snuff  me  these  candles !" 
quoth  the  barber,  interrui)tmg  the  squire:  "  what!  art  thou,  Sancho, 
of  thy  master's  fraternity  ?  As  Heaven  snail  save  me,  I  begin  to  think 
thou  art  likely  to  keep  hira  company  in  the  ca{?e,  for  thy  siiare  of  his 
humour  and  his  chivalry.  In  an  evil  hour  wert  thou  pulTed  up  by  his 
promises,  and  thy  head  filled  with  islands."  "I  am  not  nufi'ed  up  at 
all,"  answered  Sanclio,  "  nor  atn  I  a  man  to  suffer  mysell  to  become 
so  by  the  promises  of  the  best  king  that  may  be :  and  though  I  am  a 
poor  man,  I  am  an  old  Christian,  and  owe  nobody  anything ;  and  if  I 
oovet  islands,  there  aie  others  who  ooretwoneihmgs;  anae?eiTaae 
is  the  son  of  his  own  works :  and  bcdng  a  man,  I  may  oome  to  be 
pope,  and  much  more  easily,  governor  of  an  island ;  especially  since 
my  master  mav  win  so  many,  that  he  may  be  at  a  loss  where  to  bestow 
them.  Take  need,  waster  barber,  what  you  say :  for  shavin??  beards 
is  not  all  and  there  is  some  difference  between  Pedro  and  Pedro.  I 
say  this  oecause  we  know  one  another,  and  there  is  no  puttins?  false 
dice  upon  me.  As  for  my  master's  enchant m(mt,  Heaven  knows  the 
truth,  and  let  that  rest— it  is  the  worse  for  stirring."  The  barber 
woi£inot  answer  Sancho,  lest  his  simplicity  should  betray  them :  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  priest  desired  the  canon  to  go  on  a  little 
before,  saying  he  would  let  him  into  the  mystery  of  the  imprisonmeiiAk 
with  other  particulars  that  would  amuse  him. 

The  canon  and  his  servants  then  rode  on  before  with  the  priest,  who 
entertained  him  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  Don  Quixote^  from 
the  first  symptoms  of  his  derangement  to  his  present  situation  m  the 
cage.  The  canon  was  surprised  at  what  he  heard.  "  Truly,"  said  he 
to  the  ourate,    those  tales  of  chivalry  are  very  prejudicial  to  the 
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oommon-weal  •  and  thoogii  led  away  by  an  idle  and  false  taste,  I  hnye 
read  in  part  almost  all  that  are  printed,  I  coidd  never  get  through  the 
whole  01  my  one  of  them— they  are  all  so  much  alike.  In  my  opinion, 
this  kind  of  wnting  and  composition  falls  under  the  head  oi'  what  are 
catted  Milesian  iablBB,  which  are  extraTasant  stories  calculated  merely 
to  amuse,  and  very  unlike  thiSse  moral  taie»B  which  are  no  less  instruc- 
tive than  entertaining ;  and  though  the  principal  object  of  such  books 
is  to  please,  I  know  not  how  they  can  attain  that  end  by  such  mon- 
strous absurdities :  for  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from  the  beauty  and 
consistency  of  what  is  presented  to  tlie  imagination,  not  from  that 
which  is  incongruous  and  unnatural.  W hero  is  the  sense  or  consistency 
of  a  tale  in  which  a  youth  of  sixteen  hews  down  a  giant  as  tall  as  a 
steeple,  and  splits  him  in  two  as  if  he  were  made  of  paste  F  Or  how 
are  we  to  be  interested  in  the  detail  of  a  battle,  when  we  are  told  that 
the  bero  contends  alone  against  a  million  of  adversaries,  and  obtains 
the  victory  by  his  single  arm  ?  Then  what  shall  we  say  to  the  facility 
with  which  a  queen  or  empress  throws  herself  into  tlie  arms  of  an 
errant  and  unknown  knight  ?  What  mind,  not  wholly  barbarous  aud 
uncultivated,  can  feel  satisfied  in  reading  that  a  vast  tower,  full  of 
knights,  is  launched  upon  the  ocean,  and  sailing  like  a  ship  before  the 
wind,  is  to  niditin  Lombardy,  and  to-morrow  morning  in  the  country 
of  Prester  John,  in  the  Indies,  or  in  some  other  that  Ptolemy  never 
disooTered,  or  Marco  Paolo  oyer  saw  P  It  may  be  said  that  these  bebg 
rofessedly  works  of  invention,  should  not  be  criticised  for  inaoooracy : 
ut  I  say  tliat  fiction  should  be  probable,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  is 
so,  it  is  pleasinz.  Fables  should  not  be  composed  to  outrage  the  under- 
standing ;  but  oy  making  the  wonderful  anpear  possible,  and  creating 
in  the  mind  a  pleasing  interest,  they  mar  both  surprise  and  entertain: 
which  cannot  be  effected  where  no  regard  is  paid  to  probability.  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  regular,  well-connected  fable  in  any  of  our  books  of 
chivab^ — they  are  all  inconsistent  and  monstrous ;  the  style  is  gene- 
rally bad ;  and  they  abound  with  uicredible  exploits,  hisdvious  amoois. 
absurd  sentiments,  and  miraculous  adventures :  in  short,  they  shonla 
be  banished  every  Christian  country." 

The  priest  listened  attentively  to  these  observations  of  the  canon, 
which  he  thought  were  perfectly  just ;  and  he  told  him  that  he  also 
had  such  enmity  to  those  tales  of  chivalry  that  he  had  destroyed  all 
that  Don  Quixote  had  possessed,  which  were  not  a  few  in  number: 
and  he  amused  the  canon  very  much  by  bis  account  of  the  formal 
trial  and  condemnation  tlirough  which  thev  had  passed.  ^  '*  Notwith- 
standing all  that  I  have  said  against  this  kina  of  books,"  said  the  canon, 
"  I  thinl  they  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  affording  an  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  genius:  there  is  such  scope  for  descriptive 
powers,  in  storms,  shipwrecks,  and  battles ;  and  abo  for  the  delmea- 
tion  of  character,  for  instance,  in  the  military  hero— his  foresight  in 
anticipating  the  stratagems  of  his  adversary,  his  eloquence  ui  encou- 
raging or  restaining  his  followers,  his  wisdom  in  council,  his  promp- 
titude in  action.  Now  the  author  paints  a  sad  and  tragical  event 
and  now  one  that  is  joyful ;  sometimes  he  expatiates  on  a  valiant  ana 
comieous  knight,  at  others  on  a  rude  and  lawless  barbarian ;  now  on 
a  warlike  and  alTable  prince,  then  a  good  and  lo.vid  vassal.  He  mny 
ihow  liimself  to  be  an  excellent  astronomer  or  t^eographer,  a  musi- 
oian,  or  a  statesman ;  and  if  he  pleases,  may  even  dilate  ou  the  wonders 
of  neoromaacy.  He  may  describe  the  auotilty  of  Ulysses^  the  piety 
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of  JSneas,  the  ]bra?ery  of  Achilles,  the  misfortanes  of  Hector,  the 

treachor>'  of  Siuon,  the  friendship  of  Euryalus.  the  liberality  of 
Alexander,  tlie  valour  of  Caesar,  the  clemency  ana  prohitv  of  Trajan, 
the  fidelity  of  Zopyrus,  the  wisdom  of  Cato,  and  finally  all  those 
qualities  which  constitute  iht  perfect  hero;  either  uniting  them  in  a 
single  person  or  distributing  them  amon^  many;  and  if  all  this  be 
done  in  a  natural  and  pleasing  style,  a  web  of  various  and  beautiful 
contexture  might  stirely  be  wrought,  that  would  be  equally  deliglitful 
and  instructive.  The  ireedom,  indeed,  of  this  kind  ot  composition  is 
alike  favourable  to  the  author,  whether  he  would  display  n is  powers 
in  epic  (for  there  may  be  epic  in  prose  as  well  as  verse),  or  in  Ijmc, 
in  tragedy  or  comedy— in  short,  in  every  department  of  the  delicious 
arts  of  poetry  and  oratory." 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

J»  ukiek  the  canon  continues  hist  discovrff  on  hooh  qf  c4t«a/ry,  witk 
other  subjects  worthj/  qf  his  genius. 

'*  Vbry  true— it  is  exactly  as  you  say,  sir,"  said  the  priest  to  the 
c-anon;  "and,  therefore,  those  who  have  hitherto  composed  such 
books  are  the  more  deserving  of  censure  for  their  entire  disregard  to 
good  sense,  and  every  mle  by  which  they  might  have  become  the 
rirals  in  prose  of  the  two  princes  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry."  "  I 
have  myself  made  an  attempt  to  write  a  book  of  knight-errantry  on  a 
better  plan,"  said  the  canon  ;  "  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  have  not 
written  less  than  a  hundred  sheets,  which  I  have  shown  to  some 
learned  and  judicious  friends,  as  well  as  to  others  less  cultivated  and 
more  likely  to  be  nleased  with  extravagance ;  and  from  all  I  met  with 
encouragement.  iVot withstanding  this,  I  have  never  proceeded  in 
tlie  work,  partly  from  an  idea  that  it  was  foreign  to  niy  profession, 
and  partly  from  the  consideration  of  what  a  great  majority  of  fools 
there  is  in  the  world ;  and,  althoujgh  I  know  that  the  approbation  of 
tlie  judicious  few  should  far  otitwcigh  the  censure  of  the  ignorant,  yet 
]  feel  averse  to  exposing  myself  to  vulgar  criticism.  I  was  (iiscouraged, 
too,  whenever  I  reflected  on  the  present  state  of  the  drama,  and  the 
absurdity  and  incoherence  of  most  of  our  modem  comedies,  whether 
fictitious  or  historical :  for  the  act  or  and  author  botii  say  that  they 
must  please  the  i)eople,  and  not  produce  compositions  which  can  onlv 
be  appreciated  by  a  half  score  oi  men  of  sense ;  and  that  thev  would 
rather  gain  subsistenoe  by  the  many  than  reputotion  by  the  few. 
AVhat  other  fate,  then,  could  I  expect  but  that,  after  racking  my 
brains  to  produce  a  reasonable  work,  1  should  get  nothing  but  my 
labour  for  my  i)ains  ?  I  have  occasionally  endeavoured  to  pei-suade 
theatrical  managers  tliat  they  would  not  only  gain  more  credit  but 
eventually  find  it  more  advantageous  to  produce  better  dramas ;  but 
they  will  not  listen  to  reason.  Conversing  one  day  with  a  fellow  of 
this  kind,  I  said,  '  Do  you  not  retnember  that  a  few  years  since  three 
tra^redies  were  produced  whicli  were  universally  admired;  that 
delighted  both  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the 
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oalfcivated  •  and  that  by  those  three  pieces  the  players  gained  more 
than  by  thirty  of  the  best  which  have  since  been  represented  ?  '  'I 
suppose  you  mean  the  "  Isabella,"  "Phillis,"  and  "Alexandra,"'  he 
replied.  '  The  same,'  said  I ;  *  and  prav  reooUect  tliat  although  they 
were  written  in  strict  conformity  to  tne  roles  of  art^  they  were  snc- 
cessful :  the  whole  blame,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ascnbed  to  the  taste 
of  the  vul}j:ar.  There  is  uotliin^  absurd,  for  instance,  in  the  play  of 
"Ingratitude  Revenged,"  nor  in  the  "Numantia,"  nor  in  the  "Mer- 
chant LoTcr,"  much  less  in  the  "FaTourable  Enemy;"  or  in  some 
others,  composed  by  in=?enious  poets,  to  their  own  renown  and  the 
profit  of  those  who  acted  them.'  To  these  I  added  other  arguments, 
which  I  thought  in  some  degree  perplexed  him,  but  were  not  so  con- 
▼incing  as  to  make  him  reform  his  erroneous  practioe." 

"  Signor  canon,"  said  the  iiriest,  "  you  have  touched  npon  asnljeot 
which  has  revived  in  me  an  old  grudge  1  have  borne  against  our 
modem  plays,  scarely  less  than  that  I  feel  towards  books  of  chivalry  ; 
for  though  the  drama,  according  to  Cicero,  ought  to  be  the  mirror  of 
human  me,  an  exemplar  of  manners,  and  an  imafre  of  troth,  those 
whieh  are  now  produced  are  mirrors  of  inconsistency,  patterns  of  folly, 
and  images  of  Licentiousness.  Wliat,  for  instance,  can  be  more  ahsura 
than  the  introduction  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  a  child  in 
swaddling-clothes,  that  in  the  seoond  makes  his  appearance  as  a 
bearded  man  ?  or  to  represent  an  old  man  valiant,  a  yoong  man 
cowardly,  a  footman  a  rhetorician,  a  pa^e  a  nrivy-counsellor,  a Icii^  a 
water-carrier,  aud  a  princess  a  scullion  F  I^or  are  they  more  obser- 
vant of  place  than  ot  time.  I  have  seen  a  oomedv,  the  first  act  of 
which  was  laid  in  Europe,  the  se<X)nd  in  Asia,  and  the  third  in  Africa ; 
and,  had  there  been  four  acts,  the  fourth  would  doubtless  have  been 
in  Ameriea.  If  truth  of  imitation  be  an  important  requisite  in  dra- 
matic wriiLiig,  how  can  anv  one  with  a  decent  share  of  understanding 
bear  to  see  an  action  which  passed  in  the  time  of  ]dii|g  Pepin  or  Char- 
kmaunu',  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Heradins,  who  is  introaooed  carry- 
ing  the  cross  into  Jerusalem,  or  recovering  the  holy  sepulchre,  like 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  though  numberless  years  had  elapsed  between 
these  actions  P  and,  when  the  piece  is  foonaed  on  fiction,  to  see  bisto- 
netl  erents  mingled  with  facts  relating  to  different  persons  and 
times  ? — and  all  this  without  any  appoaranee  of  probability,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  full  of  the  j^rossest  absuruity  ?  And  yet  tliere  are  people  who 
tiiink  all  this  perfection,  and  call  everything  else  mere  pediuitrv.  The 
sacred  dramas  too — how  they  ,  are  made  to  abound  with  false  and 
incomprehensible  events :  frequently  confounding  the  miracles  of  one 
saint  with  those  of  another :  indeed,  they  are  often  introduced  in  plays 
on  profane  subjects,  mereljr  to  please  the  people.  Thus  is  our  natural 
taste  degraded  in  the  opinion  of  coltiTated  nations,  who,  judging  by 
the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  our  moductions,  conceive  us  to  be 
in  a  stiite  of  icrnoranee  and  barbarism.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  to 
say  that  t he  object  in  permitting  theatrical  exhibitions  being  chiefly 
to  provide  iimocent  recreation  for  the  people,  it  i.s  unnecessary  to  liniit 
and  restrain  the  dramatic  author  within  strict  rules  of  oompositioa; 
for  I  atfirm  that  the  same  object  is,  beyond  all  compjirison,  more 
effectually  attained  by  IcGritinmte  works.  The  spectator  of  a  good 
drmna  is  amused,  admonished,  and  im()roved,  by  what  is  diverting, 
aflbc^ang,  and  moral  in  the  representation :  he  is  cautioned  against 
deceit,  corrected  by  ciampie^  incensed  against  vioe^  stimnlftted  to  the 
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love  of  virtue.  Such  are  the  effects  produced  by  dramatic  excellence, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  expected  on  our  present  stage :  although  we 
have  many  authors  perfectly  aware  of  the  prevailing  defects,  but  who 
jufltifjr  themselves  b/  saying  that,  in  order  to  make  thdr  worios  sale- 
able, they  must  wnte  what  the  theatre  will  pnrohase.  We  have  a 
proof  of  this  even  in  the  happiest  genius  of  our  country,  who  has 
written  an  infinite  number  of  dramaiic  works  with  such  vivacity  and 
elegance  of  style,  such  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  richness  of  elocu- 
tion, that  his  fame  had  spread  over  the  worid ;  nevertheless,  in  con- 
forming occasionally  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  present  day,  his  productions 
are  not  all  equally  excellent.  Besides  the  errors  of  taste,  some  authors 
have  indulged  in  public  and  private  scandal,  inso^nuch  that  the  actors 
hare  been  ohhf^ea  to  absoond.  Theae  and  ererf  other  inoonvenienee 
would  be  obviated  if  some  intelligent  and  juoicious  person  of  the 
court  were  appointed  to  examine  all  plays  before  they  are  acted,  and 
without  whose  approbation  none  should  be  performed.  Thus  guarded, 
the  comedian  might  act  without  personal  nsk,  and  the  author  woola 
write  with  more  cironmspeotion;  and  by  such  a  regulation  works  of 
merit  m\g;ht  be  more  frequent,  to  the  benefit  and  honour  of  the 
country.  And  in  truth  were  the  same  or  some  other  person  appointed 
to  examine  ail  future  books  of  chivalry,  we  might  hope  to  see  some 
more  perfect  productions  of  this  kind  to  enrich  our  language,  and 
which,  superseding  the  old  romances,  would  afford  rational  amusement 
not  to  the  idle  alone,  but  to  the  active :  for  the  bow  cannot  remain 
aiw^s  benty  and  relaxation  both  of  body  and  mind  is  indispensable 

The  canon  and  the  jirieat  were  now  interrupted  in  their  dialogue  by 
the  barber,  who,  commg  up  to  them,  said.  "  This  is  the  spot  where  I 
proposed  we  should  rest  ourselves;  ana  the  cattle  will  find  here 
plenty  of  grass.  The  canon  hearing  this,  detenuined  to  halt  likewise, 
mduced  by  tiie  beauty  of  the  pUoe  and  the  pleasore  he  foond  in  the 
priest's  conversation;  besides,  he  was  curious  to  sec  and  hear  more  of 
Don  Quixote.  He  ordered  some  of  his  attendants  to  go  to  the 
nearest  inn  and  bring  provisions  for  the  whole  partv ;  but  he  was  told 
by  one  of  them  that  their  snmpter-mnle,  which  had  gone  forwwd, 
earned  abtmdance  of  refireahment,  and  that  they  should  want  nothing 
from  the  inn  but  barley ;  upon  which  he  despatched  them  in  haste  for 
the  mule. 

During  the  foregoing  conversation  between  the  canon  and  the 
oorate,  Sancho  peroeivmg  that  he  might  sneak  to  his  master  without 
the  continual  presence  of  the  priest  and  tne  barber,  whom  he  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  came  up  to  his  master's  cage,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  Sir,  to  disburden  my  conscience,  I  must  tell  you  something  about 
this  endiantment  of  yours ;  and  it  is  this,  that  those  who  are  riding 
along  with  us  with  their  faces  oofered  are  the  priest  and  the  harbor  of 
our  town  ;  and  1  fancy  they  have  played  yon  this  trick  and  are  carry- 
ing you  in  this  manner  out  of  pure  envy  of  your  worship  for  surpassing 
them  in  famous  achievements.  Now  supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  is 
plain  that  you  are  not  enchanted,  but  cheated  and  fooled ;  for  proof 
whereof  I  would  ask  you  one  tning ;  and  if  you  answer  me,  as  I 
believe  you  must,  you  shall  lay  your  finger  upon  this  cheat,  and  find 
that  it  is  just  as  I  say."  "  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  son  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quixote;  "for  I  will  satisfy  thee  to  the  full  without  reaerre. 
But  aa  to  thf  assertion  that  those  pemms  who  accompany  us  an 
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the  priest  and  the  barber,  oar  townsmen  and  acquaintance — however 
they  may  appear  to  tlu  e,  thou  must  i»  nowise  believe  it.  Of  this 
thou  may  est  be  assured,  that  li  they  appear  to  be  such  they  have  oilIj 
aasnmed  their  semblanoe ;  for  enchanters  can  easily  take  what  fonns 
they  please,  and  they  may  have  selected  those  of  our  two  friends  in 
order  to  mislead  and  involve  thee  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  fancies 
that  even  the  clue  of  Theseus  could  not  extricate  thee.  Besides,  they 
may  also  have  done  it  to  make  me  waver  in  my  judgment,  and 
revent  me  from  suspecting  from  what  quarter  this  injury  comes, 
'or,  if  on  the  one  hand,  thou  sayst  that  the  priest  and  barber  of  our 
village  are  our  companions,  and  on  the  other  I  find  myself  locked  up 
in  a  cage,  and  am  conscious  tliat  supernatural  force  alone  would  have 
power  to  imprison  me — ^wbat  can  I  say  or  think  bat,tiuit  the  manner 
of  my  enchantment  is  more  extraordinanr  than  any  that  I  have  ever 
read  of  in  history  ?  Rest  assured,  therefore,  that  these  are  no  more 
the  persons  thou  sayest  than  I  am  a  TurL  As  to  thy  queries— make 
them ;  for  I  will  answer  thee,  thoogb  thoa  shonldst  oootinne  asking. 
nntU  to-inoiTOW  monung."  Blessed  \irg:in!"  answered  Sancho. 
raising  his  voice,  "  is  your  worship  indeed  so  thick-sculled  ana 
devoid  of  brains  tliat  you  do  not  see  what  1  tell  you  to  be  the  very 
truth,  aud  that  there  is  more  roguery  than  enchantment  in  this  mishap 
of  yours,  as  I  will  dearlv  prove?  Now  tell  me,  as  Heaven  shau 
deliver  you  from  this  trouble,  and  as  you  hope  to  nnd  yourself  in  my 
Lady  Dulcinea's  arms  when  you  least  think  of  it  "  "Cease  con- 
juring me,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  ask  what  questions  thou  wilt, 
for  I liave  already  told  tbee  that  I  wOl  answer  them  with  the  ntmoet 
precision."  "Toat  is  what  I  want,"  replied  Sancho ;  "and  all  I 
crave  is  that  you  would  tell  me,  without  adding  or  diminishing  a 
tittle,  and  with  thai  truth  which  is  expected  from  all  who  exercise 
the  nrol'essiou  of  arms,  as  your  worship  does,  under  the  title  of 

knights-errant  "   "  I  tell  tbee  I  will  lie  in  nothing,"  answered 

Don  Quixote:  "therefore,  speak  ;  for  in  truth,  Sancho,  1  am  wearied 
with  so  many  salvos,  postulatums,  and  prt-paratives."  "  I  say," 
replied  Sancho,  "  that  I  am  (u\iy  satisEed  of  the  goodness  and  veracity 
or  my  master ;  and  therefore,  it  being  qiuite  to  the  purpose  in  onr 
aftur,  I  ask  (with  respect  be  it  spoken),  whether  sinoe  yon  have  been 
cooped  up,  or  as  you  call  it  enchanted,  in  this  cage,  your  worship  has 
had  any  natural  inelinatious  ?"  "  I  do  not  understand  thee,  Sancho," 
said  Don  Quixote :  "  explain  thyself,  if  thou  wouldst  have  me  give  thee 
a  direct  answer.'^  "  Is  it  possible,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  vonr  worship 
ahoold  not  understand  that  phrase,  when  the  very  children  at  school 
are  weaned  with  it  ?  You  must  know,  then,  it  means,  whether  you  have 
not  had  an  inclination  to  Lighten  your  stomach  of  exhausted  matters?" 

Ay,  now  I  comprdiend  tiiee,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "  and  in 
troth  I  kvre  often  had  sooh  indination." 
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Doi»  Quixote* 

"Ah!"  quoth  Sancho,  "now  I  have  caught  you:  this  is  wbstti 
lunged  to  kuow  with  all  uiy  heart  and  soul.  Come  on,  sir ;  can  you 
deny  what  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  when  a  person  is  m  the  dumns  ? 
It  is  always  then  saiH,  *  1  know  not  what  sucn  an  one  ails — he  neit  her 
eats,  nor  drinks,  nor  sleeps,  nor  answers  to  the  purpose,  like  other 
men — surely  he  is  enchanted/  Wherefore  it  is  clear  that  such,  and 
such  onl^,  are  enchanted  who  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep,  and 
not  they  who  eat  and  drink  when  they  can  1:1 1  it,  and  answer  properly 
to  all  that  is  asked  them."  "Thou  art  rit^lit,  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quixote ;  "  but  I  have  already  told  thee  that  there  are  sundry  sorts 
of  enchantments,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  prooeas  of  time  they  may 
have  changed,  and  that  now  it  may  be  usual  for  those  who  are 
enchanted  to  do  as  1  do,  though  it  was  formerly  otherwise:  it  is- 
impossible  to  arj^ue  or  draw  conclusions  from  the  varvini;  customs  of 
diuerent  periods,  I  know  and  am  verily  ]^crsuacled  that  I  am 
enchantea  ;  and  that  is  sufficient  for  my  conscience,  which  would  be 
heavily  burdened  if  I  thought  I  was  not  so,  but  suflfered  myself  to  lie 
in  this  cage  Hke  a  coward,  defrauding  the  necessitous  and  oppressed 
of  succour,  when  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  they  may  be  in  extreme 
want  of  my  aid  and  prelection."  "  But  for  all  that,"  replied  SanchOf 
"  I  say,  for  your  greater  and  more  abundant  satisfaotioii,  that  your 
worship  will  do  well  to  endeavour  to  get  out  of  this  prison ;  and  I 
will  undertake  to  help  you  with  all  my  might.  You  may  llit  n  onee 
more  mount  your  trusty  Roziiuuite,  who  sccma  as  it  he  were  enchanted 
too,  he  looks  so  melancholy  and  dejected ;  and  we  may  again  try  our 
fortune  in  search  of  adventures  :  and  if  matters  tuni  out  not  quite  to 
our  hearts'  content,  we  can  come  back  to  the  cage;  and  I  promise 
you.  on  the  faith  of  a  good  and  loyal  squire,  to  shut  myself  up  in  it 
wito  your  worship."  ^*  I  am  content  to  fouow  thy  advice,  brother 
Sancho,"  rephed  Don  Qoixote,  "and  when  thou  seest  an  opoortunity 
for  effecting  my  deliverance,  I  will  be  guided  entirely  by  tiiee ;  but 
be  assured  Sancho,  thou  wilt  tind  thyself  mistaken  as  to  the  nature 
of  my  misfortune." 

In  auob  conversation  the  knight-errant  and  the  evil-errant  squire 
were  engaged,  until  they  came  to  the  olacc  where  the  priest,  the 
canon,  and  the  barber  were  already  aliunted  and  waiting  for  them. 
The  waggoner  theu  unyoked  the  oxen  from  his  team,  and  turned  them 
loose  upon  that  green  and  delidons  spot,  the  freshness  of  which  was 
mviting:  not  only  to  those  who  were  enchanted,  like  Don  Quixote, 
but  to  discreet  and  enlightened  persons  iDce  his  squire,  who  besought 
the  priest  to  permit  his  master  to  come  out  of  the  cage  for  a  short 
time;  otberwiae  that  prison  wonld  not  be  qinite  so  dean  as  decency 
re^pred  in  the  accommodation  of  such  a  kmght  as  his  master.  The 
miflit  muderatood  him,  and  said  that  he  would  readily  ooDaent  to  his 
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re/iuest ;  but  he  feared  lest  his  muter,  ftidhig  liiinadf  at  liberty; 

should  play  his  old  pranks,  and  be  gone  where  he  mifrht  never  be  seen 
more.  *  I  will  be  security  for  his  not  running  away,"  replied  Sancho. 
**  And  I  ■Iso,"  said  the  canon,  "  if  he  will  give  his*  parole  of  honour." 

give  it"  said  Don  Qoixote;  "especially  as  those  who  like  myself 
are  enchanted  have  no  power  over  t  neir  own  persons,  for  their  perse- 
cutors may  render  them  motionless  during  three  centuries ;  you  may, 
therefore,  safely  release  me."  He  then  intimated  farther  that  his 
remoTal  might  ptove  more  a^n'eeable  to  all  the  party  on  another 
account.  The  canon  took  hun  by  the  hand,  though  he  was  stBl 
manacled,  and  upon  his  faith  and  word  they  uncaged  him,  to  his  great 
satisfaction.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  stretch  himself;  after 
that  he  went  np  to  Bosinante,  and  gimg  bim  a  couple  of  slaps  on  the 
hinder  parts  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  said :  "  I  yet  trust  in 
Heaven,  O  thou  flower  arid  pattern  of  steeds  !  that  we  shall  both  soon 
see  ourselves  in  that  state  which  is  the  desire  of  our  hearts — thou 
with  thy  lord  on  thy  back,  and  I  mounted  upon  thee,  exercising  the 
function  for  which  Heaven  destined  me  !**  The  knight  tiien,  att^ded 
by  Sanclio,  retired  to  some  little  distance ;  whence  he  came  back 
much  relieved,  and  still  more  eager  to  put  in  execution  what  his 
squire  had  urojected.  The  canon  contemplated  him  with  surprise: 
for  be  displayed  in  conversation  a  very  good  nnderstandmg,  ana 
seemed,  as  it  nath  been  before  observed,  only  to  lose  his  stirrups  on 
the  theme  of  chivalry;  and  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  suraptcr-mule,  he  was  induced,  out  of  compassion  to  his  infirmity, 
to  address  him  on  the  subject. 

"  Is  it  possible,  worthjr  sir,"  said  the  canon,  **  that  the  disgusting 
and  idle  study  of  nooks  of  chivalry  should  so  powerfully  liave  affected 
•  your  brain  as  to  make  you  believe  t  hat  you  are  now  enchanted,  with  other 
fancies  of  the  same  kmd,  as  far  from  truth  as  falsehood  itself  P  Is  it 
possible  that  human  reason  can  credit  the  eiistence  of  all  that  infinite 
tribe  of  knights— the  Amadises,  the  emperors  of  liapisonda,  Peliz- 
martes  of  Hyrcania,  all  the  jjalfreys,  damsels-errant,  serpents,  dragons, 
giimts;  all  the  wonderful  adventures,  enchantments,  battles,  furious 
enooonters ;  enamoured  princesses,  ennobled  squires,  witty  dwarfs, 
billet-doux,  amours,  Amazonian  ladies— in  short,  all  the  absurdities 
which  books  of  chivalry  contain  ?  For  mv  own  part,  I  coni'ess,  when 
I  read  them  without  reflectine:  on  their  falsehood  and  folly,  they  ffave 
me  some  ainuseuieut ;  but  when  I  consider  what  they  are,  I  dasli  them 
against  the  wall,  and  even  commit  them  to  the  flames  when  I  am  near 
a  fire,  as  well  dcsen  insr  such  a  fate,  for  their  want  of  common  senses 
and  their  injurious  tendency  in  misleading  the  uninformed.  Nav,  they 
may  even  disturb  the  intellects  of  sensible  and  well-born  gentlemen, 
as  18  manifest  by  the  effmst  tbey  have  bad  on  your  worsmp,  wbo  ia 
reduced  by  them  to  such  a  state  that  vou  are  forced  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  cage  ana  carried  on  a  team  from  place  to  place,  like  some  lion  or 
tiger  exhibited  for  money.  Ah,  Si^rnor  Don  Quixote !  have  pity  on 
yourself:  shake  off  this  folly,  and  employ  the  talents  with  which 
Heaven  has  blessed  yon  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  more  subser- 
vient  to  your  honour,  as  well  as  profitable  to  your  mind.  If  a  stron* 
natural  impulse  still  leads  you  to  books  containing  the  exploits  of 
heroes,  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  book  of  Judges,  where  vou 
will  meet  nith  wonderful  tmtns,  and  achievements  no  less  beroio  tban 
true.  Fartogal  bad  a  Yiriatna,  Borne  a  Ctmt,  Garthage  a  Hannibal, 
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Greece  an  Alexander,  Castile  a  Count  Femando  Gonzolez,  Valencia  a 
Cid,  Andalucia  a  Gonzalo  Fernandez,  Estreinadura  a  Diego  Garcia  de 
Puredes,  Xerez  a  Garcia  Perez  de  Vargas,  Toledo  a  G«<cilaso,  and 
fierille  a  Don  Manuel  deLeon ;  the  memoirs  of  whose  heroic  deeds  afford 
a  rational  sourer  of  amusement  and  pleasure.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a 
study  wort  hy  of  your  understanding,  my  dear  sir,  by  whicli  you  would 
become  well  instructed  in  history,  enamoured  of  virtue,  familiar  with 
goodness,  improved  in  uKmls;  and  would  acauire  Talour  withoat 
rashness,  and  caution  without  cowardice ;  which  would  at  the  same 
lime  redound  to  the  priory  of  God,  your  own  profit,  and  the  fame  of 
T;a  Mancha,  whence  I  have  been  informed  you  derive  your  birth  and 
orii^LU." 

Don  Quixote  L'atened  with  great  attention  to  the  canon  till  he 
had  ceased  speaking,  and  then,  looking  steadfastly  in  his  face,  he 
r'^plied  :  "  I  conceive,  sir,  that  vou  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  never 
were  knights-errant  in  the  world ;  that  all  books  of  chivalry  are  false, 
misebierooB,  and  unprofitable  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  I  have 
done  ill  in  reading,  worse  in  believing,  and  stiU  worse  in  imitating 
them,  by  following  the  rigorous  profession  of  knight-errantry,  as  by 
them  exemplified;  and  abo  that  you  deny  that  there  ever  existed  the 
Amadises  either  of  Gaol  or  of  Grecoe,  or  any  of  those  oelebnted 
knights?"  **I  mean  precisely  what  you  say,"  replied  the  canon. 
*'  You  also  were  pleased  to  add,  I  believe,"  continued  Don  Quixote, 
*Mhat  those  books  had  done  me  much  prejudice,  having  injured  my 
brain,  and  occasioned  my  imprisonment  in  u  cage ;  and  thai  it  woulil 
be  better  for  me  to  change  mv  course  of  study  by  reading  other  books 
more  true,  more  pleasant,  and  more  instructive  ?"  "  Just  so,"  quoth 
the  canon.  "  ^Vny,  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  in  my  0|)inion,  sir,  it 
is  yourself  who  are  deranged  and  enchanted,  since  you  have  dared  to 
blaspheme  an  order  so  umversally  acknowledged  in  the  world,  and  its 
existence  so  authenticated  that  he  who  denies  it  merits  that  punish- 
ment vou  are  pleased  to  say  you  intliet  on  certain  books.  To  jussert 
that  there  never  was  an  Aniadis  in  the  world,  nor  any  other  of  the 
knights-adventurers  of  whom  so  many  records  remain,  is  to  say  that 
the  sun  does  not  enlighten,  the  frost  produce  cold,  nor  the  earth  yield 
sustenance.  "What  human  ini^cnuity  can  make  us  doubt  the  truth  of 
that  affair  between  the  Infanta  Floripes  and  Guv  of  linrGrundyP  and 
that  of  Pierabras  at  the  bridge  of  Mantible,  wliich  occui  rcd  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  tow  to  God,  they  are  as  trae  as  that  it  is 
now  daylight !  If  these  are  fictions,  it  must  be  denied  also  that  there 
ever  was  a  Hector  or  an  Achilles,  or  aTroian  war,  or  the  twelve  peers 
of  Franc-c,  or  King  Arthur  of  England,  who  is  still  wandering  about, 
transfonned  into  a  raven,  and  is  ev(;ry  moment  expeett  d  in  his  king- 
dom. They  will  even  dare  to  aflirm  that  the  history  of  Guarino 
Mezquino,  and  that  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Santo  Glial,  are  lies ;  and 
that  the  amour  of  Sir  Tristram  and  the  queen  Iseo,  as  well  as  those 
of  Ginebra  and  Lancelot,  are  also  apocryphal :  although  there  are 
persons  who  almost  remember  to  have  seen  the  duenna  Qointanona» 
who  was  the  best  wine-skinner  in  Great  Britain.  And  this  is  so 
certain,  that  I  remember  my  grandmother  by  my  father's  side,  when 
she  saw  any  duemui  reverently  coifed,  would  say  to  me, '  That  woman, 
grandson,  looks  like  the  duenna  Quintanona whence  I  infer  that  she 
must  either  have  known  her.  or  at  least  seen  some  true  effigy  of  her. 
Then  who  oan  deny  the  trutn  of  the  history  of  Peter  of  Provence  and 
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the  hit  Mfiga]ona»  since  even  to  this  day  jwi  may  see  in  tiie  kind's 

arinouiT  the  verv  peg  wherewith  the  valiant  Peter  steered  the  woo£n 
horse  tnat  here  nira  through  the  air;  which  peg  is  somewhat  larger 
tlian  the  pole  of  a  cojich  ;  and  near  it  lies  the  saddle"  of  Babieca?  In 
IConcesvalles,  too,  there  may  be  seen  Orlando's  horn,  the  size  of  a  great 
beam.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there  were  the  twelve  peers,  the 
Peters,  the  Cids,  and  all  those  knights  commonly  termed  adventurers: 
and  if  that  be  doubted,  it  will  be  said  too  that  tne  valiant  Portuguese. 
John  de  Merlo,  was  no  knight-errant ;  he  who  went  to  Burgundy,  ana 
in  the  city  of  Has  fought  the  famous  lord  of  Ghumi,  Monseignear 
Fiene ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  dty  of  Basil,  Monaeigneur  Enrique  of 
Hemestan:  coming  off  conqueror  in  both  engagements.  They  will 
deny  also  tlie  challenges  and  feats  performed  in  Burgundy  by  the 
valiant  Spaniards,  Pedro  Barba  and  Gutiern;  Quixada  (from  whom  I 
am  lineauy  descended),  who  vanquished  the  sons  of  the  count 
Polo.  Let  them  deny,  likewise,  that  Don  Fernando  de  Huevara  tra- 
velled into  Germany  in  quest  of  adventures,  where  he  foiight  with 
Messire  George,  a  knight  of  the  duke  of  Austria's  court.  Let  them 
saj  that  the  jousts  of  Suero  de  Quinones  of  the  Pass  were  all  mockery : 
and  the  enterprises  of  Monseig^neur  Louis  deFalces  against  Don  Gv.n- 
Kilo  de  Guzman,  a  Castilian  knight  with  many  other  exploits  performed 
by  Christian  knights  of  these  aim  other  kingdoms  :— all  so  authentic 
and  true,  that  I  say  again  whoever  denies  them  must  be  wholly  desti- 
tut  e  of  sense  and  reason." 

The  canon  was  astonished  at  Don  Quixote's  medley  of  truth  and 
fietinn,  as  well  as  at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  on  affairs  of  ehivalry  : 
iuid  he  replied^  "  1  cannot  deny,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  but  that  liiero 
is  some  truth  m  what  you  say,  especially  with  regard  to  the  knights- 
errant  of  Spain ;  I  gnmt,  also,  that  there  were  the  twelve  peei-s  of 
Prance :  but  I  can  never  believe  that  they  performed  all  the  deeds 
ascribed  to  them  by  Archbishop  Turpin.  The  truth  is,  they  were 
knights  chosen  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  called  peers  from  being 
all  equal  ui  quality  and  prowess — at  least  it  was  mtended  that  they 
should  be  so;  and  in  this  respect  they  were  similar  to  the  religious 
order  of  Saint  Jago  or  Calatrava,  all  the  professors  of  whieh,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  noble,  valiant,  and  virtuous ;  and  were  called  Knights  of 
St  John,  or  of  Alcantara^  just  as  those  of  the  ancient  order  were 
termed  Knights  of  the  Twelve  Peers.  That  there  was  a  Cid  no  one 
will  deny,  and  likewise  a  Bernardo  del  Car]3io :  but  that  they  per- 
formed a[ll  the  exploits  ascribed  to  them  1  beUeve  there  is  great  reason 
to  donht  As  to  Peter  of  Provence's  peg,  and  its  standing  near 
Babieca's  saddle  in  the  king's  armoury,  1  confess  my  sin  in  being  so 
ignorant  or  short-sighted  that,  though  I  liavc  seen  the  saddle  I  never 
could  discovered  the  peg — large  as  it  is,  ac(;ordin^  to  your  descrip- 
tion." "Yet,  unquestionably,  there  it  is,"  replied  Don  Quixote: 
**  and  they  say,  moreover,  that  it  is  kept  in  a  leathern  case,  to  prevent 
ru5t."  "It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  canon ;  "  but  by  the  holy  orders 
I  have  received,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it.  Yet,  even 
granting  it,  I  am  not  therefore  bound  to  believe  all  the  stories  of  so 
many  Amadises,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  knights-emnt ;  and  it  is 
extraordinai7  that  a  gentleman  possessed  of  your  understanding  and 
tabnto  should  give  credit  to  siioh  estrttvaganoe  and  absurdity." 


m 


CHAPTEB  L. 

Of  the  ingtniov*  conitit  between.  Don  Quixote  and  Uie  canon,  wiUi  other 

incidenti. 

"  Vastly  fine !— a  good  jest,  truly,"  said  Don  Qubtote,  "  that 
books  printed  with  the  licence  of  kins^s  and  the  approbation  of  the 
examiners,  read  with  general  pleasure,  and  applauded  by  gre^t  and 
small,  poor  and  rich,  learned  and  ignorant^  nobles  and  plebeians — in 
short,  by  people  of  every  state  andcondition,  should  be  all  lies,  and 
at  the  same  tune  appear  so  much  like  truth!  For  do  they  not  tell 
us  the  parentage,  the  country,  the  kindred,  the  age,  with  a  particular 
detail  of  every  action  of  this  or  that  knightf  Uood  sir,  oe  silent 
and  ntter  not  such  blasphemies ;  and  believe  me  serioua  when  I 
advise  you  to  thiuk  on  this  subject  more  like  a  man  of  sense  :  only 
peruse  these  memoirs,  and  they  will  abundantly  repay  your  trouble. 
What  more  delighttul  than  to  have,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  a 
Tast  lake  of  boiling  pitch,  with  a  ])rodigious  nnmber  of  serpents, 
snakes,  crocodiles,  and  divers  other  kinds  of  fierce  and  dreadful  crea- 
tures, float iufT  in  it;  and  froni  the  midst  of  the  lake  to  hear  a  most 
dreadful  voice  saying,  *  0  knight,  whosoever  thou  art,  now  surveying 
this  tremendous  kke,  if  thou  wouldst  possess  the  treasure  that  lies 
concealed  beneath  these  sable  waters,  show  the  valour  of  thy  un- 
daunted breast,  and  plunge  thyself  headlong  into  the  midst  of  the 
black  and  burning  liquid :  if  not,  thou  wilt  be  unworthy  to  see  the 
mighty  wonders  enclosed  therein,  and  contained  in  the  seven  castles 
of  the  seven  enchanted  nymphs  who  dwell  beneath  this  horrid 
bhicknrss.'  And  scarcely  has  the  knight  heard  these  terrific  words 
when,  without  farther  coiisidrration  or  rellection  upon  the  danixer 
to  which  he  exposes  himst  lt  ,  and  even  w  ithout  putting  off  his  cumbrous 
armour,  he  commends  himself  to  Heaven  and  bis  mistress,  and 
lun;;es  headlong  into  the  boiling  pool;  when  unexpectedly  he  finds 
imsclf  in  the  midst  of  flowery  fields,  with  which  tfiose  of  ElY^ium 
can  bear  no  comparison,  where  the  sky  seems  far  more  clear  and  the 
sun  shmes  with  greater  brightness.  Bejrond  it  appears  a  forest  of 
biMutiful  and  shady  trees,  whose  verdure  regales  the  sight,  whilst  the 
ears  are  entertained  with  the  sweet  and  artless  notes  of  an  infinite 
number  of  l"*tle  birds  of  various  hues,  hopping  among  the  intricate 
branches.  Here  he  discovers  a  little  brook,  whose  clear  waters, 
resembling  liquid  crystal,  run  murmuring  over  the  fine  sands  and 
snowj-  pebbles,  which  rival  sifted  gold  and  purest  pearl.  There  he 
sees  an  artificial  fountain  of  variegated  jasi)er  and  polished  marble. 
Here  he  beholds  another  of  rustic  composition,  in  which  the  minute 
shells  of  the  muscle,  with  the  white  and  jeUow  wreathed  houses  of 
the  snail,  arranged  m  orderl.y  confusion,  mterspersed  with  pieces  of 
glittering  crystal  and  pcUucid  emeralds,  compose  a  work  of  such 
variety  toat  art,  imitating  nature,  seems  here  to  surpass  her.  Then 
suddenly  he  descries  a  strong  castle  or  stately  pfdace.  the  walls  of 
which  are  massy  gold,  the  battlements  composed  of  diamonds,  and 
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the  gates  of  hyacinths ;  in  short,  the  stnictiire  is  so  admiraWe  that, 
though  the  materials  whereof  it  is  framed  are  no  less  than  diamonds, 
carbuncles,  rubies,  pearls,  gold,  and  emeralds,  yet  the  workmanship 
is  still  more  precious.  Aiia  alter  this,  can  anything  be  more  charm- 
ing than  to  behold,  sallying  forth  at  the  castle-gate,  a  goodly  troop  of 
damsels,  in  such  nch  and  gorgeous  attire,  that  were  I  to  attempt  the 
miuuic  description  that  is  given  in  history,  the  task  would  be  end- 
less •  and  then  she  who  appears  to  be  the  principiil  takes  by  the 
hand  the  daring  knight  who  threw  himself  into  the  bnnun^  lak^  and 
ilently  leads  him  into  the  rich  palace  or  castle;  and  strippmg  him  as 
naked  as  when  he  first  came  into  the  world,  bathes  him  m  temperate 
water,  and  then  anoints  him  with  odoriferous  essences,  and  puts  ou 
him  a  shirt  of  the  finest  lawn,  all  sweet-scented  and  porramed.  Then 
comes  another  damsel,  and  throws  over  his  shoulders  a  mantle  worth 
a  city,  at  least.  He  is  afterwards  led  into  another  hall,  where  he  is 
struck  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  siirht  of  tables  spread  in 
beautiful  order.  Then  to  sec  him  wasli  his  hands  in  water  distilled 
from  amber  and  sweet-scented  flowers !  To  see  him  seated  in  a  chair 
of  ivorv!  To  behold  tlie  danisels  waiting  upon  him,  all  preserving  a 
marvellous  silence !  Then  to  see  sueh  a  variety  of  delicious  viands, 
so  savouriiy  dressed  that  the  appetite  is  at  a  loss  where  to  direct  the 
hand!  To  hear  soft  mnsic  while  he  is  eating,  without  knowing 
whence  the  sounds  proceed !  And  when  the^  repast  is  finished,  and 
the  tables  removed,  the  kni<rht  reclines  on  his  seat,  and  perhaps  is 
picking  his  teeth,  when  suddenly  the  door  of  the  saloon  opens,  and 
10 !  a  damsel  enters  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  fonner,  who. 
seating  herself  by  the  knight's  side,  begins  to  give  him  an  account  oi 
that  castle,  and  to  inform  how  she  is  enchanted  in  it,  with  sundry 
other  matters  which  amaze  the  knight  and  all  those  who  read  his 
history.  I  will  enlarge  on  this  no  farther;  for  you  must  be  con- 
▼inceo,  from  what  I  nave  said,  that  every  part  of  every  history 
of  a  knig^ht-errant  must  yield  wander  and  delight.  Study  well  these 
books,  signer ;  for,  believe  me,  you  will  find  that  the^  will  exhilarate 
and  improve  your  mind.  Of  myself  I  can  say,  that  since  1  have  been 
A  knight-errant  I  am  become  valiant,  polite,  liberal,  well-bred,  one- 
rous, courteous,  daring,  affable,  patienr,  a  sufferer  of  toils,  imprison- 
ments, and  enchantment ;  and  although  so  latelv  enclosed  within  a 
cage,  like  a  maniac,  yet  do  I  hoptr.  through  the  valour  of  my  arm,  and 
the  tavour  of  Heaven,  to  see  myself  in  a  snort  time  king  of  some  kingf- 
dom,  when  I  may  display  the  gratitude  and  liberality  enclosed  in 
this  nrcast  of  mine;  for  upon  my  faith,  sir,  the  poor  man  is  unable  to 
exercise  the  virtue  of  liberality;  and  the  gratitude  which  consists 
only  in  inclination  is  a  dead  thing,  even  as  faith  without  works  is 
dead.  I  shall,  thraefore,  rejoice  when  fortune  presents  me  with  an 
opportunity  of  exalting  myself,  that  I  may  show  my  heart  in  con* 
ferring  benefits  on  my  friends,  especially  on  poor  Saneho  Panza  here, 
my  squire,  who  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world ;  and  I  would  fain 
bestow  on  him  an  earldom,  as  1  have  long  since  promised ;  although 
I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  his  ability  in  the  goTemment  of  his 
estate." 

Sancho,  overhearing  his  master's  last  words,  said,  "  Take  you  the 
trouble,  signor  Don  Quixote,  to  procure  me  that  same  earldom, 
which  your  worship  has  ao  often  promised,  and  I  haye  been  so  long 
waiting  for,  and  yon  shall  see  that  I  shall  not  want  ability  to  goTem 
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it.  But  even  if  I  should,  there  are  i)eople,  I  hnre  heard  say,  who 
farm  these  lordships ;  and,  paying  the  owners  so  much  a  year,  take 
upon  themselves  the  govermnent  oi  the  whole,  while  his  lordship  lolls 
as  bis  ease,  enjoying  nis  estate,  without  ooneemiiiff  binaself  any  far- 
ther about  it.  Just  so  will  1  do,  and  pivc  myseff  no  more  trouble 
than  needs  must,  but  enioy  myself  like  any  duke,  and  let  the 
world  rub."  "  This,  brother  Sancho,"  said  the  canon,  **  may  be 
done,  M  fiur  as  n^gards  the  management  of  your  revenue ;  but  the 
administration  of  justice  must  be  at  tended  to  by  the  lord  himself; 
and  requires  capacity,  judprnient,  and,  above  all,  an  upright  inten- 
tion, without  which  nothing  prosi;)ers :  for  Heaven  assists  the  good 
intent  of  the  simple,  and  cUsappomts  the  evil  designs  of  the  cun- 
ning."  "  I  do  not  understand  tlie.se  philosophies."  answered  Sancho ; 
"  aH  that  I  know  is,  that  I  wish  I  may  as  surely  have  the  earldom 
as  I  should  know  how  to  {govern  it ;  for  1  have  as  larire  a  soul  as 
another,  and  as  large  a  hody  as  the  best  of  them  ;  and  1  should  be  as 
much  king  of  my  own  dominion  as  any  other  king :  and,  being  so,  I 
would  do  what  1  pleased ;  and,  doinp:  w  hat  1  pleased,  1  should  have 
my  will ;  and,  having  my  will,  I  should  be  contented ;  and,  being 
oontent,  there  is  no  more  to  be  desired ;  and  when  there  is  no  more 
to  desire,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  and  kt  the  estate  oome ;  so  Heafen 
be  with  ye,  and  let  us  see  it,  as  one  blind  man  said  to  another.** 
"  These  are  no  bad  philosophies,  as  you  say,  Sancho,"  quoth  the 
canon  :  "  nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  .said  upon  the 
subject  of  earldoms."  "  That  may  be,"  observed  Don  Quixote ; 
"  but  I  am  guided  by  the  numerous  examples  offered  on  this  subject 
by  kniuhts  of  my  own  profession;  who,  in  compensation  for  the 
loyal  and  signal  services  they  had  received  from  their  squires,  con- 
ferred upon  them  extraordmarv  favours,  making  them  absolute 
lords  of  cities  mA  islands:  incuBed,  there  was  one  whose  servioes 
were  so  great,  that  lie  had  the  presumption  to  aooe^  of  a  king- 
dom. But  why  should  I  say  more,  when  before  me  is  the  bright 
example  of  the  great  Aniadis  de  Gaul,  who  made  his  squire  knight 
of  the  Firm  Island?  Surclv  I  may,  therefore,  without  scruple  of 
oonscience,  make  an  earl  or  Sancho  Panza.  who  is  one  of  the  best 
squires  that  ever  served  knight-errrmt."  With  all  this  nietbodioal 
raving  the  canon  was  no  less  amused  than  astonished. 

The  servants  who  went  to  the  inn  for  the  sumpter-mule  had  now 
returned ;  and.  havmg  spread  a  carpet  over  the  green  grass,  the  party 
seated  themselves  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  and  there  enjoyed 
their  repast,  while  the  cattle  luxuriated  on  the  fresh  pasture.  As 
they  were  tnus  employed,  they  suddenlv  heard  a  noise  and  the  sound 
of  a  little  bell  from  a  tnicket  near  tnem ;  at  the  same  instant  a 
beautiful  she-goat,  speckled  with  black,  white,  and  grev,  ran  out  of 
the  thicket,  followea  by  a  goatherd,  calling  to  her  aloud,  in  the 
usual  language,  to  stop  and  come  back  to  the  fold.  The  fugitive 
aiiimal,  trembling  and  affirighted,  ran  to  the  company,  claiming,  as 
it  were,  their  protection ;  but  the  goatherd  pursued  her,  and  seising 
her  by  the  horns,  addressed  her  as  a  rational  creature,  "  Ah,  wanton, 
spotted  thing !  how  hast  thou  strayed  of  late!  What  wolves  have 
frightened  thee,  child  P  Wilt  thou  tell  me,  pretty  one,  what  this 
means?  But  what  tlse  can  can  it  mesn,  bat  that  thoa  ut  a  femaki 
and  therefore  canst  not  be  quiet !  A  plague  on  thy  humours,  and  all 
theirs  whom  thou  xeaemhleatl  Turn  baick»  my  lore^  torn  biick^  for 
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though  not  content,  at  least  thou  wilt  be  more  safe  in  thine  own 
foldj  aud  auiong  thy  companions ;  for  if  thou,  who  sbouldst  protect 
and  g:uide  them,  go  astray,  what  must  become  of  them  P" 

The  party  were  very  mach  amused  by  the  ^atherd's  remonstrances, 
and  the  canon  said,  I  entreat  you,  brother,  not  to  be  in  such  haste 
to  force  back  this  ^at  to  her  fold ;  for,  since  she  is  a  female,  she  will 
follow  her  natural  mclhiatioii  in  spite  of  all  your  opposition.  Come, 
do  not  be  angry,  but  eat  and  diink  with  us,  ana  let  the  wavward 
creature  rest  herself."  At  the  same  time  he  offered  him  the  ninder 
quarter  of  a  cold  rabbit  on  tiie  point  of  a  fork.  The  goatherd  thanked 
him,  and  accepted  his  o£Fer,  and  being  then  in  a  better  temper,  he 
said,  "  Do  not  t  hink  me  a  fool,  gentlemen,  for  talking  ho  seriously  to 
this  animal :  for,  in  truth,  my  words  were  not  without  a  meaning ; 
and  thoui^h  I  am  a  rustic,  I  know  the  difTerence  between  conversing 
with  men  and  beasts."  "  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  priest ;  "  indeed* 
it  is  well  known  that  the  niomitains  breed  leaned  men,  and  the  huts 
of  shepherds  contain  philosophers."  "At  least,  sir,"  replied  the 
goatherd,  "they  contain  men  wlio  have  some  knowledge  ^med  from 
exi)criencc ;  aud  if  I  shall  not  be  intruding^  I  will  tell  a  circumstance 
which  confirms  it." 

Since  this  affair,"  said  Bon  Quixote,  "bears  somewhat  the  sem- 
blance of  an  adventure,  for  my  own  part,  friend,  I  shall  listen  to  you 
niost  willingly :  1  can  answer  also  for  these  gentlemen,  who  are  per- 
sons of  sense,  and  will  relish  the  curious,  the  entertaining,  and  the 
marvellous,  which,  I  doubt  not,  your  story  contains :  I  entreat  you. 


side  of  yonder  brook,"  said  Sancho,  "  with  this  pasty,  of  which  I 
mean  to  lay  in  enough  to  last  three  days  at  least :  for  I  have  heard 
my  master,  Don  Quixote,  say  that  the  squire  of  a  knight-errant  should 
est  when  he  can,  and  as  long  as  he  can,  because  he  may  lose  his  way 
for  six  days  together  in  a  wood ;  and  then,  if  a  man  has  not  his  belly 
well  lined  or  his  wallet  well  provided,  there  lie  may  stay  till  he  is  turnecl 
into  a  mummy."  "Thou  art  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote; 
"go  where  thou  wilt,  and  eat  what  thou  canst ;  mv  anpetite  is  abready 
satisfied,  and  my  mind  onlv  needs  refreshment,  wiiicn  the  tale  of  this 
good  man  will  doubtless  afford."  The  goatherd  being  now  request  ed 
by  the  others  of  the  companv  to  begin  his  tale^  he  patted  his  goat, 
which  he  still  held  by  the  noms^  saying,  "  Lie  thee  down  by  me. 
speckled  fool ;  for  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  return  to  our  loldL 
The  goat  seemed  to  understand  him;  for  as  soon  as  her  master  was 
seated,  she  laid  herself  qiiietly  down  by  him,  and,  looking  up  intohia 
fuce,  seemed  to  ii&len  to  his  story,  which  he  oegan  as  follows ; — 


« 


I  shall  ta^^e  myself  away  to  the 
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TA4  goatherds  narrativf. 


TnREF  leases  from  this  valley  there  is  a  town  M-liirh,  fhmip;h 


was  a  farmer  of  such  au  excellent  character  that^  though  riches  gene- 
rally ^ain  esteem,  he  was  more  respected  for  his  good  qualities  than 
for  his  wealth;  and  his  happiness  was  oompletra  in  possessing  a 
daoffhter  of  extraordinary  beauty,  discretion,  and  virtue.  "VMien  a 
child,  she  was  lovely,  but  at  tlie  a^e  of  sixteen  she  was  perfectly 
beautiful,  and  her  fame  extended  over  all  the  neighbouring  villages — 
viUages,  do  I  say  ?— it  spread  itself  to  the  remotest  cities,  even  into 
the  palaces  of  kinps!  reople  came  from  every  part  to  see  her,  as 
some  relic  or  wonder-work inc^  iniaire.  Her  father  guarded  her  and 
she  guarded  herself :  for  no  padlocks,  bolts,  or  bars,  secure  a  maiden 
80  well  as  her  own  reserve.  The  wealth  of  the  father,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  dauirhter,  induced  many  to  seek  her  hand,  insomuch  that  he 
whose  rifjht  it  w\as  to  dispose  of  so  precious  a  jewel  was  perplexed, 
and  knew  not  whom  to  select  among  ner  importunate  suitors.  I  was 
one  of  the  number,  and  had  indulged  fond  hopes  of  success,  being 
known  to  her  father,  bom  in  the  same  Tillage,  untainted  in  mood,  in 
the  flower  of  my  age,  rich,  and  of  no  mean  understanding.  Another 
of  our  village,  of  equal  pretensions  with  myself,  solicited  her  also: 
and  her  father  being  equally  sati&hed  with  both  of  us,  was  perplexed 
which  to  prefer,  and  therefore  determined  to  leave  the  choice  to 
Leandra  herself — for  so  the  maiden  is  called :  an  example  worthy  the 
imitation  of  all  parents.  I  do  not  say  thev  should  give  them  their 
choice  of  what  is  improper ;  but  they  shoulcl  propose  to  them  what  is 
good,  and  leave  them  to  select  thence  aooordixig  to  their  taste.  I 
know  not  w  hich  of  us  Leandra  preferred ;  this  onlv  I  know,  that  her 
father  put  us  both  off  by  pleading  the  tender  age  of  his  daughter,  and 
with  such  crcneral  expressions  as  neither  bound  himself  nor  disobliged 
us.  My  rival's  name  is  Anselmo,  mine  Eugenio;  for  yuu  ought  to 
know  the  n;iines  of  the  persons  ooncenied  in  this  tragedy,  the  catas- 
trophe of  w  hich,  thouirh  still  suspended,  will  surely  be  disastrous. 

*  About  that  time  there  came  to  our  village  one  Vincent  de  la  Kosa. 
son  of  a  poor  farmer  in  the  same  place.  This  Vincent  had  retumea 
from  Italy  and  other  countries,  where  he  had  served  in  the  wan, 
having  been  carried  away  from  our  town  at  twelve  jrears  of  age,  by  a 
raptam  who  happened  to  march  that  way  with  his  company;  and 
now,  at  the  cud  of  twelve  years  more,  he  came  back  in  a  soldier's 
garb,  bedizened  with  a  variety  of  colours,  and  covered  with  a  thousand 
trinkets  and  glittering  chains.  To-day  he  put  on  one  piece  of  finery, 
to-mniTow  another:  n\it  all  slight  and  counterfeit,  of  little  or  no 
vjiluc.  The  country-folks  (who  are  naturally  envious,  and  if  they 
chance  to  have  leisure,  are  malice  itself)  observed  and  reckoned  up 
all  his  trappings  and  gew-gaws,  and  fonnd  that  he  had  three  suits  of 
apparel,  of  different  oolours,  with  hose  and  garters  to  them;  bat 
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tlioee  he  disguised  in  so  many  different  vays,  and  with  so  mnch  con- 
trivance, that  had  they  not  been  counted,  one  M  ould  have  sworn  tliat 
he  had  above  ten  suits,  and  twenty  plumes  of  feathers.  Do  not  k)ok 
npon  this  description  of  his  dress  as  impertinent  or  superfluous,  for  it 
is  an  important  part  of  the  story.  He  used  to  seat  himself  on  a  stone 
bench,  under  a  great  poplar-tree  in  our  market-place,  and  there  he 
would  hold  us  all  gapmg  and  listening  to  the  history  of  his  exploits. 
There  was  no  counti^  on  the  whole  globe  that  he  had  not  seciu  nor 
battle  in  which  he  had  not  been  engaged.  He  had  slain  more  Moors 
than  m  in  Morocco  and  Tunis,  and  fought  more  single  combats, 
according  to  his  own  account,  tnan  Gantc,  Luna,  Diej?o  Garcia  de 
Pare(le>,  and  a  thousand  others,  from  whicii  he  always  came  ofl'  vic- 
torious, unii  without  losing  a  droop  of  biood ;  at  the  same  time  he 
would  show  us  marks  of  wonnds  whidi,  though  they  were  not  to  be 
discerned,  he  assured  us  were  so  many  musket-shots  received  in  dif- 
ferent actions.  \\  ilh  the  utmost  arrojjrance  he  would  tliet;  mid  thou 
his  equals  and  ac(tuaintanee,  and  boast  that  his  arm  was  his  father, 
his  deeds  his  pedigree,  and  that  under  the  title  of  soldier  he  owed 
the  king  himself  nothing.  In  addition  to  this  boasting,  he  oretended 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  musician,  and  scratched  a  little  upon  the  guitar, 
which  souje  people  admired.  But  iiis  accomplishments  did  not  end 
here ;  for  he  was  likewise  something  of  a  poet,  and  would  compose  a 
ballad,  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  on  every  trifling  incident  that 
happened  in  the  village. 

Now  this  soldier  whom  I  have  described,  this  Vincent  de  la  Ex>sa| 
this  hero,  this  gallant,  this  musician,  this  poet,  was  often  seen  and 
admired  by  Leandra,  from  a  window  of  her  house,  which  faced  the 
market-place.  She  wris  struck  with  the  tinsel  of  his  gaudy  apparel ; 
his  ballads  enchanted  her ;  for  he  gave  at  least  twenty  copies  about, 
of  ail  he  composed.  The  exploits  lie  related  of  himself  reached  her 
ears— in  short,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  she  feU  downright  in  love 
with  him,  before  he  had  entertained  tiie  presamption  of  courting  her. 
In  short,  as  in  affairs  of  love  none  are  so  easily  accomplished  as  those 
which  are  favoured  by  the  inclination  of  the  ladv,  Leandra  and  Vin- 
cent soon  came  to  a  mutual  understanding,  ana  before  anv  of  her 
numerous  suitors  had  the  least  suspicion  of  ner  design,  she  had  already 
accomplished  it.  and  left  the  house  of  her  affectionate  father  (she  had 
no  mother),  ana  quitted  the  town  with  the  soldier,  who  came  off  in 
this  enterprise  more  triumphantly  than  in  any  of  those  of  which  he 
had  so  arrogantly  boasted.  This  event  eidted  sreat  astonishment. 
Anselmo  and  I  were  utterly  confounded,  her  rather  grieved,  her 
kindred  ashamed,  justice  alarmed,  and  the  troopers  of  the  holy  bro- 
therhood in  full  activity.  They  beset  the  highways,  and  searched  the 
woods^  leaving  no  place  unexplored;  and  at  tlie  end  of  three  days 
they  found  the  poor  giddy  Leandra  in  the  cave  of  a  mount  aim 
stripped  of  all  her  clothes,  and  the  money  and  jewels  which  she  hm 
carried  awav  from  home.  Tliev  brought  her  back  to  her  disconsolate 
fother:  and  being  questioned,  she  freely  confessed  that  Vincent 
de  la  JRosa  had  deceived  her,  and  upon  promise  of  marriage  had 
persuaded  her  to  leave  her  father's  house,  telling  her  he  would 
carrv  her  to  Naples,  the  richest  and  most  delicious  city  in  the  whole 
world.  The  impruaent  and  credulous  ?irl  said,  that  having  believed 
him,  she  had  robbed  her  father,  aud  given  the  whole  to  hun  on  the 
of  her  elopement:  and  that  he  had  cairied  her  among  the 
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mountains,  and  left  her  shut  up  in  that  owro,  after  plmiderinff  her  of 

everyt  liin?  but  her  lionour.  It  was  no  easj'  matter  to  persuade  us  of 
the  young  mau's  lorbeurance,  but  she  arariiiod  it  so  positively,  that 
her  father  was  much  comlurtcd  with  the  idea  that  she  hud  not  sustained 
an  irreptnble  loss. 

"  The  same  day  thai  Leandra  returned,  she  disappeared  from  our 
eyes,  as  her  father  placed  her  in  the  monastery  of  a  neighbouring 
towiL  in  hopes  that  time  might  efface  the  blemish  which  her  reputa- 
tioii  had  suffered.  Her  tender  jem  were  some  eicuse  for  heriauh^ 
especially  with  those  who  were  indifferent  as  to  whether  she  was  good 
or  bad,  but  those  who  know  how  much  sense  and  understanding  she 
possesses  could  onl^  ascribe  her  fault  to  levity,  and  the  foibles  natural 
to  womsmkind.  W  hen  Leandra  was  gone,  Anselujo  aud  myself  were 
blind  to  everything— at  least  no  object  could  give  us  pleasure.  We 
cursed  the  soldier's  finery,  and  reprobated  her  father's  want  of 
lance  ;  nor  had  time  any  effect  in  diminishing  our  rei^ret.  At  length, 
we  iigretd.  to  quit  the  town,  and  retire  to  this  valley,  where  we  ^ass 
onr  UTes,  tending  onr  ffooks,  and  indulging  our  passion  b^  praises, 
lamentations,  or  reproaches,  and  sometimes  in  solitary  signs  ana 
groans.  Our  exaniyMe  has  been  followed  by  many  other  admirers  of 
Leandra,  who  have  ioined  us  in  the  same  employment :  indeed,  we  are 
so  numerous,  that  this  place  seems  converted  into  tiie  pastoral  Arca- 
dia i  nor  is  tuere  a  part  of  it  where  the  name  of  our  beautiful  mistress 
is  not  heard.  One  utters  execrations  against  her,  codling  her  fond, 
fickle,  and  immodest ;  another  condemns  her  forwardness  and  levity  : 
some  excuse  and  pardon  her ;  others  arraign  and  condemn  her :  one 
praises  her  beauty,  another  rails  at  her  disposition :  in  truth,  all 
blame,  andall  adore  her — nay,  such  is  the  general  frenzy,  that  someoom- 
plain  of  her  disdain  whonever  had  spoken  to  her,  and  some  therearewho 
bemoan  themselves  and  affect  to  feel  the  raging  disease  of  jealousy, 
though,  as  I  have  said  before,  her  fault  was  Known  before  her  inclina- 
tions were  suspected.  Tiiere  is  no  hollow  of  a  rock,  nor  mar«:in  of  a 
rivulet,  nor  shade  of  a  tree,  that  is  not  occupied  by  some  shepherd, 
lamenting  to  the  winds.  Wherever  there  is  an  echo,  it  is  continually 
heard  repeating  the  name  of  Leandra ;  the  mountains  resound  Lean- 
dra; the  brooks  murmur  Leandra :  in  short,  Leandra  holds  us  all  in  a 
state  of  delirium  and  enchantment,  hoping  wthout  hope,  and  dread- 
ing we  know  not  what.  He  who  shows  the  least,  though  he  has  the 
most  sense,  among  us  madmen,  is  my  rival  Ansehn0|  for  he  complains 
only  of  absence ;  and  to  the  soimd  of  a  rebec,  which  he  touches  to 
admiration,  pours  forth  his  oomiilaint  in  verses  of  wonderful  ingenuity. 
I  follow  a  better  course :  and  myeiirh  a^inst  the  levity  of  women, 
their  inconstancy,  and  double-dealinir,  their  vain  promises,  and  broken 
faitlh  their  absurd  and  misplaced  affections. 

"  This,  gentlemen,  rave  rise  to  the  expressions  I  used  to  the  goat ; 
for  beinf?  a  feniale,  I  aespiseher,  though  she  is  the  best  of  all  my  flock. 
I  have  now  finished  my  story,  which  1  fear  you  have  thought  tedious ; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  you  amends  by  regaling  you  at  my  cottage, 
which  is  near,  and  where  you  will  find  new  milk,  good  cheese^  and 
abnndanoe  of  fruit." 
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CHAPTER  LU. 

Of  Citf  quarrel  beiveen  Don  Quixote  and  the  goatherd;  viih  the  rare 
mdvtmture  qf  th4  dite^liManti,  wkieh  ht  kapj^Utf  occompliAtd  with 
1k$  tweat  nif  kit  hrom. 

Looking  and  speaking,  as  he  did,  more  liTce  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  than  an  unpolished  goatherd,  .Eugenio's  tale  anit^d  all  his 
fmdHora ;  especially  the  canon,  who  was  strack  by  his  manner  of  tell- 
ing it ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  priest  was  perfectly  right  when 
he  affirmed  that  men  of  letters  were  often  produced  amon^  mountains. 
They  all  oircred  their  services  to  Eugenio  :  but  the  most  liberal  in  his 
offers  was  Don  Quixote,  who  said  to  him,  "  In  trutli,  brother  goat- 
herd, were  I  in  a  situation  to  undertake  any  new  adrentore.  I  would 
immediately  engage  myself  in  your  service,  and  release  your  lady  from 
the  nunnery  in  spite  of  the  abbess  and  all  opposers,  then  deliver  her 
into  your  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  at  your  pleasure,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  diiiyaLry,  whicn  enjoui  that  no  kind  of  out- 
rage be  offered  to  damsels.  I  tnist,  however,  in  heaven,  that  the 
power  of  one  malicious  enchanter  shall  not  be  so  prevalent  over 
another  but  that  a  hotter  disposed  one  may  triumph;  and  then 
I  promise  you  m^  aid  and  protection,  according  to  the  duty  of 
my  profession,  wmch  is  no  other  than  to  favour  the  weak  and 
necessitous." 

The  goatherd  stared  at  Don  Quixote,  and  observing  his  sad  plight 
and  scur\'y  appearance,  he  whispered  to  the  barber,  who  sat  next  to  him. 
^Pray,  sir,  who  is  that  man  that  looks  and  talks  so  strangely?" 
**  Who  should  he  be,"  answered  the  barber,  "but  the  famous  Doa 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  redresser  of  injuries,  the  righterof  wrongs, 
the  protector  of  maidens,  the  dread  of  giants,  and  the  conqueror  of 
battles?"  "Why,  this  is  like  what  we  bear  in  the  stories  of  icni^hts- 
enant,"  said  the  goatherd ;  "  but  I  take  it  either  your  worship  is  in 
jest,  or  the  apartments  in  this  gentlemen's  skull  are  unfurnished." 
'You  are  a  very  great  rascal,"  exclaimed  the  knight;  "  it  is  yourself 
who  are  empty -skulled  and  shallow-brained;  for  mine  is  fuller  than 
was  ever  the  head  of  any  of  your  vile  generation !"  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  snatched  up  a  loaf  and  threw  it  at  the  goatherd's  face  with  so  much 
fury  that  he  laid  his  nose  flat.  Tlie  goatherd  did  not  much  relish  the 
jest ;  so  without  any  respect  to  the  table-cloth  or  to  the  company  pre- 
sent, he  leaped  upon  Don  Quixote,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat  with 
both  bands,  would  doubtless  have  strangled  him,  had  not  Sancho 
Panza,  who  came  up  at  that  moment,  taken  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
thrown  him  back  on  the  table-cloch,  demolishing  dishes  and  platters, 
and  spilling  and  overt umiug  all  that  was  upon  it.  Don  Quixote  fiud- 
ing  himself  free,  turned  upon  the  goathera,  who,  being  Kicked  and 
tram  J; led  upon  by  Sancho,  was  feeling  about,  upon  all-fours,  for  some 
kmfe  or  weapon  to  take  a.  bloody  revenge  withal :  but  the  canon  and 
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the  priest  prevented  him.  The  barber,  however,  maliciously  con- 
trived that  the  goatherd  should  get  Don  Quixote  under  him,  whom  lie 
buffeted  so  unmercifully  that  hie  had  ample  retaliation  for  his  own 
suferinffs. 

This  ludicroiu  encounter  overcame  the  gravity  of  both  the  drareh- 

mcn.  while  the  troopers  of  the  holy  orotherhood,  enjoving  the 
conflict,  stood  urging  on  the  combatants,  as  if  it  liad  been  a  dog- 
fight, Sancho  struggled  in  vain  to  release  himself  from  one  of  the 
canon's  servants,  who  prevented  him  firom  going  to  assist  his  master 
In  the  midst  of  this  sport  a  trumpet  was  suddenly  heard  souncUng  so 
dismally  that  every  face  was  instantly  turned  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  proceeded.  Don  Quixote's  attention  was  particularly 
excited,  thougli  he  still  lay  under  the  goatherd  in  a  biiiised  and  bat- 
tered condition.  '*  Thon  devil,"  he  said  to  him,  **  for  a  devil  thou 
must  be  to  have  snch  power  over  me,  I  beg  that  thou  wilt  grant  a 
truce  for  one  hour,  as  the  solemn  sound  of  that  trumpet  seems  to 
call  me  to  some  new  adventure."  The  goatherd,  whose  reveni^e 
was  hf  this  time  sated,  immediately  let  him  go,  and  Don  Quixote, 
having  got  n^  his  legs  ajgain,  presently  saw  several  people  descend- 
ing from  a  rising  groonot  anayed  in  white,  after  the  manner  of 
djsciplinants.* 

That  year  the  heavens  having  failed^  to  refresh  the  earth  with  sea- 
sonable showers,  throughout  aJl  the  villages  of  that  district  proces- 
sions, disciplines,  and  public  prayers  were  ordered,  beseeching  Heaven 
to  snow  its  mercy  by  sending  them  rain.  For  this  purpose  the 
people  of  a  neighbouring  village  were  coming  in  procession  to  a  holy 
hermitage  built  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  not  far  from  that  spot.  The 
strange  attire  of  tne  disci plinants  struck  Don  Quixote,  who,  not  recol- 
lectinir  what  he  must  often  have  seen  before,  imagined  it  to  be  some 
adventure  which,  as  a  knight-errant,  was  reserved  for  him  alone  ;  and 
he  was  coufirmcu  in  his  opinion  on  seeing  an  ima^  clothed  in  black, 
that  they  carried  with  them,  and  which  he  doubted  not,  was  some 
illustrious  lady  forcibly  borne  away  hv  ruffians  and  miscreants.  With 
all  the  expedition  in  his  power,  he  therefore  went  up  to  Rozinante, 
and  taking  the  bridle  and  buckler  from  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  he 
bridled  lum  in  a  trice,  and  calling  to  Sancho  for  his  sword,  he  mounted, 
braced  his  target,  and  in  a  loua  voice  said  to  all  that  were  present : 
"Now^  my  worthy  companions,  ye  shall  see  how  important  to  the 
world  IS  the  profession  ot  chivalry  !  now  shall  ye  see,  in  the  restoration 
of  that  captive  lady  to  liberty,  whether  knights-errant  are  to  be  valued 
ornotr\ 

So  sajing,  he  clapped  heels  to  Rozinante  (for  spurs  he  had  none), 
and  on  a  hand-gallop  (for  we  nowhere  read,  in  all  this  faithful  his- 
tory, that  Rozinante  ever  went  full  speed),  he  advanced  to  encoun- 
ter the  disciplinants.  The  priest,  the  canon,  and  the  barbe^hi  vain 
endeavoored  to  stop  him ;  and  in  vain  did  Sancho  ory  oat,  "Whither 
go  you,  Signor  Don  Quixote?  What  devils  drive  you  to  assault  the 
Catholic  faith  ?  Evil  befal  me !  do  but  look — it  is  a  procession  of  dis- 
ciplinants, and  the  lady  carried  upon  the  bier  is  the  blessed  image  of 
our  Holy  Virgin ;  take  heed,  for  this  onoe  I  am  sure  you  know  not 

*  Persons,  either  volunteers  or  birolingB,  who  march  in  procetaioiis, 
whipping  themselvM  by  way  of  public  penaaoe. 
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what  you  are  abont ."  Sancho  wearied  himself  to  no  purpose ;  for  his 
master  was  so  bent  upon  an  encounter,  that  he  heard  not  a  word  :  nor 
would  he  have  tumea  back  though  the  king  himself  had  commauded 
lun. 

Having  reached  the  procession,  he  cheoVed  Kozinante,  who  akeady 
wanted  to  rest  a  little,  and  in  a  hoarse  and  agitated  voice  cried  out, 
**  Stop  there,  ye  who  cover  your  faces  for  an  evil  jpurpose,  1  doubt  not 
— stop  and  listen  to  me."  The  bearers  of  the  ima^  stood  still,  and 
one  <n  the  four  ecclesiastics,  who  sung  the  litanies,  observing  the 
stnmsrn  f\^uTc  of  Don  Quixote,  the  leanness  of  Rozinante,  and  other 
ludicrous  cii  f  umstances  attendini?  the  knight,  replied,  "  Friend,  if 
you  have  any  tiling  to  say  to  us,  say  it  quickly ;  for  these  our  brethren 
are  scourging  thitaat  flesh,  and  we  cannot  stay  to  hear  anything  that 
may  not  be  said  in  two  words."  "  I  will  say  it  in  one,"  repliea  Don 
Quixote :  "you  must  immediately  release  that  fair  lady,  wliose  tears 
and  sorrowtul  countenance  clearly  prove  that  she  is  carried^  away 
against  her  will,  and  that  yon  hare  done  her  some  atrooions  uijury. 
I,  who  was  bom  to  redress  such  wrongs,  command  you,  therefore,  not 
to  proceed  one  step  farther  until  you  nave  given  her  the  liberty  she 
desires  and  deserves,"  By  thcj-e  expressions  thov  conehided  that 
Don  Quixote  must  be  some  whimsical  niaduiau,  and  only  laughed  at 
him,  which  enraged  him  to  such  a  decree  that,  withont  saying  another 
word,  he  drew  nis  sword  and  att^ked  the  hearers;  one  of  whoin 
leaving?  the  burden  to  his  comrades,  stepped  for^vard,  brandishing  the 
pole  on  which  the  bier  had  been  supported ;  but  it  was  quickly  broken 
m  two  by  a  powerfol  stroke,  CUnra  by  the  knight,  who,  noweter, 
received  mstantly  such  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  of  his  sword-arm  that, 
his  buckler  being  of  no  avail  against  rustic  strength,  he  was  felled  to 
the  ground.  Sancho,  who  had  followed  him,  now  called  out  to  the  man 
not  to  strike  again,  for  he  was  a  poor  enchanted  knight,  who  had  never 
done  anybody  oarm  in  all  his  life.  The  peasant  lorfaiore,  it  is  true, 
though  not  on  arcount  of  Saneho's  apiu  al,  but  because  he  saw  his 
opponent  without  motion;  and,  thinkini;  he  had  killed  him,  he 
hastily  tucked  up  his  vest  under  his  girdle,  and  lied  like  a  deer  over 
the  field. 

By  this  time  all  IKm  Quixote's  party  bad  come  up ;  and  those  in 

the  procession,  seeing  among  them  troopers  of  the  holy  brotherhood, 
armed  with  their  cross-bows,  be^an  to  be  alarmed,  anil  drew  up  in  a 
circle  round  the  image :  then  lifting^  up  their  hoods,*  and  grasping 
their  whips,  and  the  ecclesiastics  their  tapers,  they  waited  the  assault, 
detomiinrd  to  (h  fVnd  themselves,  or,  if  possible,  offend  their  aggres- 
sors, while  Sancho  threw  himself  upon  tlu;  body  of  his  master,  and 
believing  him  to  be  really  dead,  poured  forth  the  most  dolorous 
kunentation.  The  alarm  o!  both  squadrons  was  spNpedily  dissipated, 
as  our  oonte  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  tccelesiastics  in  the  pro- 
cession :  and,  on  hearing:  from  him  who  Don  Quixote  was,  they  aU 
hastened  to  see  whether  the  poor  knight  had  really  suffered  a  mortal 
injury  or  not;  when  they  heard  Sancho  Pansa  with  streaming  eyes 
exclaun :  **  O  flower  of  chiv^v^  who  by  one  sinirle  stroke  hast  finished 
the  career  of  thy  well-spent  Mel  O  glory  ot  thy  race,  credit  and 

*  The  dkciulinants  wear  hoods,  that  they  may  not  be  known,  bat  wbioh 
they  oan  sea  ttupoQi^ 
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renown  of  La  Mancha,  yra,  of  the  whole  world,  which,  by  wantinsr 
thee,  will  be  overrun  with  evil-doers,  who  will  no  loiii?er  fear  chas- 
tisement for  their  iniquities !  0  liberal  above  all  Alexanders,  since 
for  eight  months'  service  only  thou  hast  giTen  me  the  best  islaiid 
that  sea  doth  compass  or  surround!  0  thou  that  wert  humble  with 
the  haughty,  and  arrogant  with  the  humble,  undertaker  of  dangers, 
sufferer  of  affronts,  in  love  without  cause,  imitator  of  the  good» 
sooorge  of  the  wicked,  enemy  of  the  base ;  in  a  word,  knight-errant— 
which  is  all  in  all.'*  Sancho  s  cries  roused  Don  Quixote,  who  fiiintly 
said,  "He  who  lives  absent  from  thee,  sweetest  Dulcinea,  endures 
far  greater  miseries  than  this!— Help,  friend  Sancho,  to  place  me 
upon  the  enchanted  car :  I  am  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  press  the 
saddle  of  Rozinante,  for  this  shoulder  is  broken  to  pieces."  **  That  I 
will  do  with  all  niy  heart,  dear  sir,"  answered  Sancho;  "  and  let  us 
return  to  our  homes  with  these  gentlemen,  who  wish  you  well; 
and  there  we  can  prepare  for  another  sallv,  that  mav  turn  out  more 
profitable."  "Thon  sayest  well,  Sanoho/'  answered  l>Dn  Qutzoteu 
and  it  will  be  highly  prudent  in  ns  to  wait  until  the  evil  infloenoe  or 
the  star  wliich  now  reigns  is  passed  over."  The  canon,  the  priest, 
and  the  barber,  told  him  they  approved  his  resolution:  and  the 
knight  being  now  placed  in  the  waggon,  as  before,  they  prepared 
to  depart. 

The  eoatherd  took  bis  leave  ;  and  the  troopers,  not  being  disposed 
to  attend  them  farther,  were  discharged.  The  canon  also  separated 
from  them,  having  fiurst  obtained  a  promise  from  tiie  priest  that  he 
would  acquaint  hun  with  the  future  nte  of  Don  Qnixote.  Thus  the 
party  now  consisted  onlv  of  the  priest,  the  barber.  Don  Quixote,  and 
oancho,  with  good  Rozmante,  who  bore  all  accidents  as  patiently  as 
his  master.  The  waggoner  yoked  his  oxen,  and,  having'  accommo- 
dated Don  Quixote  with  a  truss  of  hay,  they  jogged  on  in  the  way 
the  priest  directed ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  davs  reached  Don  Quixote's 
village.  It  was  about  noon  wiien  they  maac  their  entrance;  and,  it 
being  Sunday,  all  the  people  were  standing  about  the  niarket-plaee, 
through  which  the  wiig^on  passed.  Everybody  ran  to  see  who  was 
in  it,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  wnen  they  recognized  their 
townsman ;  and  a  boy  ran  off  at  rail  speed  with  tidings  to  the  house- 
keeper, that  he  was  coming  home,  lean  and  pale,  stretched  out  at 
length  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen.  On  hearing  this,  the  two  good 
women  made  the  most  pathetic  lamentations,  and  renewed  tneir 
curses  against  books  of  cniYab7 ;  especially  when  they  saw  the  poor 
knight  entering  t  he  gate. 

Upon  the  news  of  Don  Quixote's  arrival,  Sancho  Panza's  wife 
repaired  tiiither,  and  on  meetmg  him,  her  first  inquiry  was  whether 
the  ass  bad  come  home  welL  Suicho  told  her  that  he  was  in  a  better 
condition  than  his  master.  "The  lord  be  praised,"  replied  she,  "for 
so  great  a  mercy  to  me !  But  tell  me,  husband,  what  good  have  you 
got  by  your  squireshij)  ?  Have  you  brought  a  petticoat  home  for  me, 
and  snoes  for  vour  cmldren  P"  "I  have  brought  you  nothing  of  that 
sort,  dear  wire,"  quoth  Sancho;  "hut  I  have  got  other  things  of 
ajeater  eonseciuencc."  "  lam  very  glad  of  that,"  answered  the  wife, 
pray  show  me  your  things  of  greater  consequonee.  friend;  for  [ 
would  fain  sec  them,  to  gladden  my  heart,  which  has  been  so  sad,  all 
the  long  time  you  ha?e  been  away."  "You  shall  see  them  «l  home^ 
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wife,'*  quoth  Sancho,  "and  be  satisfied  at  present;  for  if  it  please 
God  that  we  make  another  sally  in  ouest  of  adyentures,  you  will  soon 
see  me  an  earl  of  governor  or  an  island,  and  no  common  one  either, 
but  one  of  the  best  that  is  lo  he  liad."  "  Grant  heaven  it  may  be  so, 
husband,"  quoth  the  wife.  "  for  wc  have  need  enough  of  it.  But  pray 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  islands ;  for  I  do  not  understand  you/' 
"  Honey  is  not  for  the  mouth  of  an  ass,"  answered  Sancho :  "  in  good 
time,  wife,  you  shall  see,  yea,  and  admire  to  hear  yoursch"  styled  lady- 
ship by  all  voiir  vassals."  "  What  do  you  mean,  Sancho,  by  ladysliij), 
i^lallii.,  and  vassals  ?"  answered  Teresa  Panza,for  that  was  the  name 
of  Sancho's  wife,  though  they  were  not  of  kin,  but  because  it  was  the 
custom  of  LaMant'ha  for  the  wife  to  take  the  hushand's  name.  "  Do 
not  be  in  so  much  haste,  Teresa,"  said  Sancho ;  it  is  enouirh  that  1 
tell  you  what  is  true,  so  lock  up  voui'  mouth ; — only  take  this  by  the 
way,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  pleasant  as  to  be  an 
honourable  esquire  to  a  knight-ernmt,  and  seeker  of  adventures.  To 
be  sure  most  of  them  are  not  so  much  to  a  man's  mind  as  lie  cnu]^ 
wish;  for,  as  1  know  by  cxp<'rifnce,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  lall 
out  cross  and  unlucky ;  especially  when  one  happens  to  be  tossed  in 
abhmket,  or  well  cue! .relied  ;  vet,  for  all  that,  it  u  a  fine  thing  to  go 
about  in  expectation  of  accidents,  traversing  mountains,  searching 
woods,  marchin??  over  rocks,  visiting  castles,  lodging  in  inns,  ail  at 
pleasure,  and  the  devil  a  farthing  to  pay. 

While  this  discourse  was  passing  between  Sancho  Panza  and  his 
wife  Teresa,  the  housekeeper  and  the  niece  received  Don  Quixote, 
and,  after  undressing  him,  they  laid  him  in  his  old  bed,  whence  he 
looked  at  them  with  eyes  askance,  not  knowing  perfectly  where  lie 
was.  Often  did  the  women  raise  their  yoioes  in  abuse  of  all  books  of 
chiralry,  overwhelming  theur  authors  with  the  bitterest  maledictions. 
His  niece  was  charged  by  the  priest  to  take  great  care  of  him,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  that  he  did  not  a^ain  make  his  escape,  alter 
taking  so  much  pains  to  get  him  home.  Yet  they  were  full  of  appre- 
hensions lest  thev  shoidd  lose  him  again  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  a 
little  better ;  ana  indeed  the  cTent  proved  that  their  fears  were  not 
groundless. 

But  the  author  of  this  history,  though  he  apnlied  himself  witli 
the  utmost  curiosity  and  diligence  to  trace  tne  exj^its  which 
Don  Quixote  performed  in  his  third  saJly,  could  get  no  account  of 
them,  at  least  from  any  authentic  writings-  fame  has  only  left  a 
tradition  in  La  Mancha  that  Don  Quixote,  tne  tliird  time  he  sallied 
from  home,  went  to  Saragossa,  and  was  present  at  a  famous  tourna- 
ment in  that  city,  where  he  performed  deeds  worthy  of  himself.  Nor 
would  he  have  Irarned  anythinic  concerning  his  de.'  th,  liad  he  not 
fortunately  become  actjuainted  with  an  aired  physician,  who  had  in  his 
.  custody  a  leaden  box,  found,  as  he  said,  under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
hermitage;  in  which  box  was  discovered  a  manuscript,  written  on 
pardiment,  in  Gothic  characters,  but  in  Castilian  verse,  containing 
many  of  his  exploits,  and  describing  the  beauty  of  Dulcinea  del  Tohoso, 
the  form  of  Rozinantc,  the  licl(;lity  of  Sancho  Panza,  and  the  burial  ol 
Don  Quixote  himself,  with  several  epita^^hs  and  ealogies  on  his  hfo 
and  huhits.  All  that  could  be  read,  and  perfectly  made  out,  are  here 
inserted  by  tlie  faithful  author  of  this  most  extraordinary  history,  who 
desires  no  other  recompen'^e  for  the  vas:  labour  he  has  bestowed  in 
seaiching  into  the  archives  of  Ld  MancMo,  tluki  tiial  this  work  may 
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lind  equal  favour  with  otber  books  of  knighUrrantry :  with  this  he 
will  be  quite  satisfied,  and  moreover  encouraged  to  seek  after  others, 
that  may  be  quite  as  eritertaininir,  thoucrh  not  so  true.  Ihe  tirst 
stanzas  MriTl(>ii  on  the  parchment  which  was  found  in  the  leaden 
box,  were  the  following : — 

THE  ACADEMICIANS 
OF  ABOAMASILLA,  A  TOWN  OF  LA  MAKCHA, 

ON  THE 

UFE  AND  DKATH  OF  THB  VALOROUS 
DOH  QUIXOTE  DB  LA  ULSCBA, 
.BOG  aCBUSERUHT. 


HOKICONGO,  ACADEMICIAN  OF  AKGAMASILLA,  ON  THE  SEI'ULTUHE 

OP  DON  QUIXOTE. 

EPITAPH. 

Manclia  s  thunderbolt  of  war. 

The  8haq>est  wit  and  loftiest  muae. 
The  arm  which  from  Gaeta  far 

To  Catai  did  its  force  difliiso  : 
Uo  who,  through  love  and  valoui's  fire, 

Outstript  great  Amadis's  fame, 
Bid  warUko  Galaor  retire, 

And  silenced  Belianis'  uame : 
Ho  who,  with  helmet,  flwoid,  and  shield, 

On  Rozinante,  steed  well  known. 
Adv  onturcs  fought  in  many  a  field, 

LivA  uudemeath  this  frraen  ■tone. 


FANIAOVADO,  ACADSHICIAV  OF  ABOAIIASILLA,  IN  FBAIBX  OF 
DULCniKA  DSL  TOBOCIO. 

SONNET. 

She  whom  you  see  the  plump  and  lusty  dame. 
With  hlfih  orcctud  cliost  :nid  vi-orons  mien, 

Was  erst  th'  enamoured  knight  Don  (Quixote's  fiiune, 
The  fiiir  Duldnea,  of  Toboso,  queen. 

For  her,  arm'd  cap-k-pie  with  sword  and  shield. 

He  trod  the  sable  mountain  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
For  her  he  travers'd  Montiel's  well-known  held. 

And  in  her  senrioe  toils  nnnnmber'd  bore. 
Hard  fa  to  !  that  death  should  crop  so  fine  a  flower ! 
And  love  o'er  such  a  knight  exert  his  tyrant  power ! 


CAI'EICHOSO,  A  MOST  INGEMOUS  ACADEMICIAN  OF  ARGAMASILLA,  W  P&ABS 
OF  DOH  QUIXOTX*«  HORSS  BOSINAKTJE. 

SONNET. 

On  the  aspiring  adamantine  trunk 
Of  n  huge  ti-ce,  whose  root,  with  slaughter  dnmk, 
Sena's  I'M  th  a  scent  of  war.  I.a  Maneha's  knight. 
Frantic  with  valour,  and  return  d  horn  fight, 
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His  bloody  standard  tremblinor  in  the  air. 

Hangs  up* his  glitteriQ^  armour  beaming  far, 

With  that  fine-temper d  steel  who^o  e<h^o  ocrthrowa 

Hacks,  hews,  confounds,  and  routs  onposin^r  foes. 

Unheard-of  prowees!  and  unheard-of  verse! 

But  art  now  strains  invents,  new  glories  to  roheOTSO. 

U  Amadis  to  Grecia  gives  renown. 
Much  more  her  chief  does  fierce  Bellona  crown. 
Prizing  La  Mancha  more  than  Gaul  or  Greece;, 
As  Quixote  triumphs  over  Ama<l:s. 
Oblivion  ne'er  shall  shroud  his  glorious  name, 
"Whsme  very  horse  stands  up  to  challcngo  tame. 
Illustrious  Rozinantc,  wonu'rous  stoc^l  ! 
Not  with  more  generous  pride  or  mettled  speed. 
His  rider  erst  IQnaldo's  Bayard  bore. 
Or  IJs  nuMl  lord,  Orlando's  Brilladore. 


BVBLUK>By  TBM  UTOM  AOkDtmCUJt  OF  ATlOAIffARTfJ.A,  OK 

841ICH0  PAHZA. 


See  Sancho  Panza,  view  him  well. 
And  let  this  verse  his  praises  telL 

Ills  Inidy  was  but  small,  'tis  true^ 
Yet  had'  a  soul  as  largo  as  t  wo. 
No  guiio  ho  knew,  like  sumo  bctoro 
But  simple  as  his  mother  bore  him. 
This  gentle  souire  on  gentle  ass 


Following  his  lord  from  place  to  plaee. 

To  1)0  an  eari  he  did  asi)ire, 
And  reason  good  for  such  desirOi 
But  worth,  in  these  tmgratehil  times, 
To  envied  honour  seldom  climbs. 
Vain  mortals !  give  your  wishes  o'er, 
And  trust  the  llatterer  Hop.;  no  more, 
Whose  promises,  whate'er  they  seem, 
I^d  in  a  shadow  or  a  dream. 


CACniDLlBLO,  ACADEMICIAN  OF  ARGAMASILLA,  ON  THE  EZPDLTUBB  Olr 

DON  QDIZOTI. 


Hero  lios  an  evil -errant  knight. 
Well  bruised  in  many  a  fi-ay. 

Whose  oottrser,  Bosinanto  hight» 
Long  bore  him  many  a  way. 

Closo  by  his  loving  master's  side 

Lies  booby  iSancho  Pa-.z  i, 
A  trusty  sqiiiro  of  courage  tried. 
And  urue  as  vret  man  saw. 


SONNET. 


EPITAPH. 
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TIQUXTOC,  ACADEMICIAir  OF  AROAMASILLA,  05  THE  SEPULTUBI  OV 

DULCDfKA  DSL  TOB080. 


These  were  all  the  verses  tliat  were  le^ble :  the  remainder,  being 

niiich  (icfaced  and  worm-eaten,  were  put  into  tne  hands  of  one  of  the 

Academicians,  tliitt  he  mif^ht  discovpr  thrir  meaninir  by  conjecture ; 
uhicl),  Mflcr  much  tltoni'-lit  and  lalmiir,  \vc  arc  informed  lie  has  actually 
(lone,  and  that  he  iulcudb  to  publibh  thcin,  in  the  hope  ol'  Doa 
Quixote's  third  sally. 


Duicineo,  fiit  and  fleshy,  lies 

Bentvith  this  Jn  zen  stuiio, 


<  ( 


Forso  altro  coutara  cou  migUor  plectra. 


»» 
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PREFACE  TO  PART  II. 


VERiLr,  reader,  gentle  or  simple— whatever  thou  art,  with  what 
impatience  mnst  thou  now  be  waiting  for  this  FrefMse  1 — doubtless 
prepared  to  find  it  lull  of  resentment,  railing,  and  inTeotive  againat 
the  author  of  the  second  Don  Quixote— him  I  mean  who^  the  world 
says,  was  begotten  in  Tordeaillaa  and  bom  in  Tarragona.  But  in 
truth,  it  ia  not  my  intention  to  give  thee  that  satisfaction ;  for,  though 
injuries  are  apt  to  awaken  choler  in  the  humblest  breast,  yet  in  mine 
this  rule  must  admit  of  an  exception.  Perhaps  thou  wouldst  have  me 
call  him  ass,  madman,  and  coxcomb;  but  no be  hia  own  folly  his 
punishment. 

Them  is  one  thinpr,  however,  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence. 
I  am  guilty,  it  seems,  of  bcin;;  old ;  and  it  is  also  proved  upon  me 
that  I  have  lost  my  hand !  as  if  I  hail  tlie  power  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  time ;  and  that  this  maim  was  the  effect  of  some  tavern  brawl,  and 
not  received  on  the  noblest  occasion*  that  past  or  present  times  have 
witnessed,  or  the  future  can  ever  hope  to  see !  If  my  wounds  be 
disregarded  by  those  who  simply  look  on  them,  they  will  be  honoured 
by  those  who  know  how  they  were  gained;  for  a  soldier  makes  a 
nobler  figure  dead,  in  the  field  of  battle,  than  alive,  flying  from  his 
euemy ;  and  so  firmly  fixed  am  I  in  this  opinion  that,  could  the  impos- 
sibiity  be  overcome,  and  I  had  the  power  to  choose,  I  would  rather 
be  again  present  in  that  stupendous  action  than  whole  and  sound, 
without  sharing  in  its  glory.  The  scars  on  the  front  of  a  brave 
soldier  arc  stars  that  tlirect  others  to  the  liavcu  of  honour,  and  create 
in  thcni  a  noble  emulation.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  tliat  books 
are  not  composed  by  the  hand,  but  by  the  understanding,  which  is 
ripened  by  experience  and  length  of  years. 

I  have  alao  lieaid  that  this  anthor  calls  me  en?ioQs;  and,  moreover, 
in  oonsiderotion  of  my  ignorance,  kindly  describes  to  me  what  envy 
is  !~Ih  truth,  the  only  envy  of  whidli  I  am  comsoioas  is  a  noble,  vir- 
toona^  and  h<^  emnli^on,  which  would  never  dispose  me  to  infeigh 
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against  an  ecclesiastic;  especially,  against  one  who  holds  a  dignified 
rank  in  the  Inquisition ;  and  if  he  has  been  influenced  by  his  zeal  for 
the  person*  to  whom  he  seems  to  allude,  lie  is  utterly  mistaken  in 
my  sentiments  ;  for  I  revere  that  gentleman's  genius,  and  admire  his 
works,  and  his  virtuous  activity.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  refuse  my 
afknowlt'diruient  to  this  worthy  author,  for  his  coramoiidation  of  my 
novels,  which,  he  says,  are  good,  although  more  satirical  than  moral; 
but  how  they  happen  to  be  good,  yet  deficient  in  morality,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show. 

Methinks,  reader,  thou  wilt  confess  tliaft  I  proceed  with  much  for- 
bearance and  modesty,  from  a  feeling  that  we  should  not  add  to  the 
sufferings  d  the  afflicted;  and  that  this  gentleman's  case  must  be 
lasientahle,  is  evident  from  his  not  daring  to  appear  in  open  day : 
concealing  his  name  and  his  country,  as  if  some  treason  or  other 
crime  were  upon  his  conscience.  But  shouldst  thou  by  chance  fall 
into  his  company,  tell  him,  from  me,  that  I  do  not  think  myself 
aggrieved;  for  I  well  know  what  the  temptations  of  the  devil  are, 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  persuading  a  man  that  he  can 
write  a  book  by  which  he  will  surely  gain  both  wealth  and  fame;  and, 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this,  pray  tell  him,  in  thy  pleasant  way,  the 
following  story: — 

"A  madman  once,  in  Seville,  was  seized  with  as  whimsical  a  conceit 
as  ever  entered  into  a  madman's  brain.  He  provided  himself  with  a 
hollow  cane,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  whenever  he  met  with  a  dog  in 
the  street  or  elsewhere,  he  laid  hold  of  him,  set  his  foot  on  one  of  his 
hinder  legs,  and  seizing  the  other  in  his  hand,  dexterously  applied  the 
pointed  end  of  the  cane  to  the  dog's  posteriors,  and  blew  him  up  as 
round  as  a  ball ;  then  giving  his  inflated  body  a  slap  or  two  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  he  let  liim  go,  saying  to  the  bystanders,  who  were 
always  numerous,  '  Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  think  it  an  easy 
matter  to  blow  up  a  dog?*  And  you,  sir,  perhaps,  may  think  it  an 
easy  nia1  ivv  to  witc  a  book."  If  this  story  should  not  happen  to  hit 
))is  fancy,  pray,  kind  reader,  tell  him  ibis  other,  which  is  Ukewise  of  a 
madman  and  a  dog : — 

"In  the  city  of  Cordova  lived  another  maniac,  whose  custom  was 
to  walk  about  the  streets  with  a  large  stone  upon  his  head,  of  no 
inconsiderable  weight ;  and  wherever  he  met  ^ith  any  careless  cur, 
he  edged  slily  t  owmds  him,  and  when  quite  close,  let  the  stone  fall 
])lump  upon  his  body ;  whereupon  the  dog,  in  great  wrath,  limped 
away,  barking  and  howling,  for  more  than  three  streets'  length, 
without  once  looking  behind  him.  I*iow  it  happened,  that  among 
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other  dogs,  lie  met  witli  one  lliat  belon2:ed  to  a  cap-maker,  who 
valued  him  mightily;  down  went  the  stone,  and  hit  him  exactly  on 
the  head ;  the  poor  animal  cried  out ;  his  master,  seeing  the  act,  wai> 
enraged,  and,  catching  up  his  measuring-yard,  fell  upon  the  madman, 
and  left  him  with  scarcely  a  whole  bone  in  his  skin  :  at  every  blow 
venting  his  fury  in  reproaches,  saying,  *  Dog !  rogue  !  rascal !  W  hat ! 
maltreat  my  dog !— a  spaniel !  Did  you  not  see,  barbarian  !  that  my 
dog  was  a  spaniel  ?'  and  after  repeating  the  word  *  spaniel  *  very  often, 
he  dismissed  the  culprit,  beaten  to  a  jelly.  The  mutlman  took  his 
correction  in  silence,  and  walked  off;  nor  did  he  show  hiniself  again 
in  the  market-place  till  more  than  a  month  afterwards,  when  he 
returned  to  his  former  amusement,  with  a  still  greater  stone  upon  his 
head.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  on  coming  up  to  a  dog,  he  first 
carefully  surveyed  it  from  head  to  tail,  and  not  dacring  to  let  the  stone 
foU,  he  said,  "Ware  spaniel!— this  won't  do.'  In  short,  whatever 
dos  he  met  with—tenrier,  mastiff,  or  honnd—they  were  aU  spaniels ; 
and  so  great  was  his  dread  of  committing  another  mistake,  that  he 
never  ventored  to  let  &U  his  slab  again."  Thus  warned,  perhaps, 
oor  historian  may  think  it  necessary,  before  he  again  lets  fall  the 
pcmderons  weight  of  his  wit,  to  look  and  examine  where  it  is  likely  to 
drop.  I 

Tell  him  also,  that  as  to  his  threatening,  by  his  counterfeit  ware?, ' 
to  deprive  me  of  my  expected  gain,  I  value  it  not  a  rash,  and  will 
only  answer  him  Irom  the  famons  interlude  of  Parendenga— "  Long 
live  my  lord  and  master,  and  Heaven  be  with  us  all !  Long  live  the 
great  Count  de  Lemos;  whose  well-known  liberality  supports  me 
under  all  the  strokes  of  adverse  fortune ;  and  all  honour  and  praise 
to  the  eminent  bounty  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Bernardo 
de  Sandoval !  and  let  them  write  against  me  as  many  books  as  there 
are  letters  in  the  rhymes  of  Mingo  Rebulgo.  These  two  nobles, 
unsought  by  adulation  on  my  part,  but  merely  of  their  own  goodness, 
have  taken  upon  them  to  patronise  and  favour  me ;  wherefore  I 
esteem  myself  happier  and  richer  than  if  fortune,  by  her  ordinary 
means,  had  placed  me  on  her  highest  pinnacle.  Such  honour  tho 
meritorious,  not  tlic  vicious,  may  aspire  to,  although  oppressed  by: 
poverty.  The  noble  mind  may  be  clouded  by  adversity,  but  cannot 
be  wholly  concealed :  for  true  merit  shines  by  a  light  of  its  own,  and,, 
glimmering  through  the  rents  and  crannies  of  indigence,  is  perceived, 
respected,  and  honoured  by  the  generous  and  the  great." 

More  than  this,  reader,  thou  needst  not  say  to  liim ;  nor  will  I  say 
more  to  thee,  except  merely  observing,  for  thy  information,  that  this 
Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  here  offered  to  thee,  is  cut  by  the  same 
Land,  and  out  of  tlic  same  piece,  as  the  First  Part ;  and  that  herein 
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I  pnaent  thee  with  Don  Quixote  whole  and  entire :  hATiDg  placed 
bim  in  his  gniTe  at  full  length,  and  fairly  dead,  that  no  one  may  pre- 
some  to  expose  him  to  new  adventures,  flince  he  has  achieved  enough 

ahready.  It  is  suflBcient  that  his  ingenious  follies  have  been  recorded 
by  a  UTilcr  of  credit,  wlio  has  resolved  to  take  up  the  subject  no 
more :  for  we  may  be  surfeited  by  too  much  of  what  is  good,  and 
scarcity  gives  a  relish  to  what  is  only  indifferent. 

I  had  forgotten  to  tell  thee  that  thou  mayst  soon  expect  the  Per- 
siles,  which  I  have  nearly  complete,  and  also  the  second  part  of  the 
Galatea. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

€tf  ^aktti  patud  between  the  priest,  Oie  bat  her,  and^Don,  Q%ixoU, 
concerning  his  indisposition. 

Cm  Haket  Benengeli  relates,  in  the  second  part  of  this  history, 
containing  the  third  sally  of  Don  Quixote,  that  the  priest  and  the 
barber  refrained  durinor  a  whole  month  from  secin,^  nim,  lest  they 
should  revive  in  his  miud  the  remembrance  of  things  paat.  However, 
they  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  niece  and  housekeeper,  charging  them 
to  talce  great  care  of  him,  and  to  give  him  good  nourisliin'jc  diet,  as 
that  would  be  salutary  to  his  heart  and  his  brain,  whence  all  the  mis- 
chief proceeded.  The  Rood  women  assured  them  of  their  continual 
caie  Of  the  patient,  ana  said  they  occasionally  obsenred  in  him  aymp- 
toms  of  returning  reason.  The  priest  and  the  barber  were  greatly 
pleased  to  hear  this,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  the  success  of 
the  scheme  they  lad  adopted  of  briiii^iii?^:  him  home  enchanted  in  the 
ox-waggon,  as  it  is  related  in  tlic  last  chapter  of  the  lirst  part  of  this 
no  less  great  than  accurate  historv.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  visit 
Kim,  and  make  trial  of  his  amendment :  at  the  same  time,  thinking  it 
scarcely  possible  that  his  cure  could  be  complete,  they  apreed  not  to 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  knight-eirantry,  lest  they  might  open  a 
WDond  tHudi  must  7«t  be  so  tender. 

llieyfomid  him  sitting  on  his  bed,  clad  in  a  waistooat  of  green 
baize,  with  a  red  Toledo  cap  on  his  head,  and  so  lean  and  shrivelled 
that  ne  looked  like  a  mummv.  He  received  them  with  much  polite- 
ness, and  when  they  inquired  after  his  health,  he  answered  them  in  a 
very  sensible  numner,  and  with  much  elegance  of  expression.  In  the 
course  of  their  conversation  they  touched  upon  matters  of  state  and 
forms  of  government,  correcting  this  abuse  and  condemning  that, 
reforming  one  custom  and  exploding  another:  each  of  the  three 
setting  himself  np  for  a  perfect  legislator,  a  modem  Lycurgus,  or  a 
spick-and-span  new  Sohm;  and,  by  their  joint  efforts,  they  seemed  to 
have  clapped  the  commonwealth  into  a  lorge,  and  hammered  it  into 
quite  a  new  shape.  Don  Quixote  delivered  himself  with  so  much 
good  sense  upon  every  subject  thev  had  touched  upon,  that  the  two 
examiners  were  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  now  really  in  full  pOB- 
aesiioa  of  all  his  mental  lenities.  The  niece  and  the  housekeeper 
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were  present  at  the  conversation,  and,  hearing  from  their  master  snrh 
proofs  of  a  sound  mind,  thoujfht  they  could  never  sufficiently  thank 
Heaven.  The  priest,  changing  his  lormer  purpose  of  not  touchlDg^ 
upon  matters  of  chivalry,  was  now  resolved  to  put  the  question  <M 
his  amendment  fairly  to  the  test:  he  therefore  mentioned,  amon^ 
other  things,  some  intelligence  lately  broup:ht  from  court,  that  the 
Turk  was  advancing  with  a  powexfol  fleet,  and  thut,  his  oi)ject  being 
unknown,  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  the  stonn  would  burst;  tha^ 
all  Christendom  was  in  great  alarm,  and  that  the  king  had  already 

5rovided  for  the  security  of  Naples.  Sicily,  and  the  island  of  Malta, 
'o  this  Don  Quixote  replied:  "His  majesty  has  acted  with  great 

Emdence  in  providing  in  time  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions  that 
e  may  not  be  taken  by  soipiise ;  but,  if  my  counsel  might  be  taken,  I 
would  advise  him  to  a  measure  which,  probably  never  yet  entered  into 
his  majesty's  mind."  On  hearing  this  the  priest  said  within  himself : 
"Heaven  defend  thee,  poor  Don  Quixote!  for  methinks  thou  art 
about  to  fall  from  the  summit  of  thv  madness  into  the  depth  of 
folly!"  The  barber,  who  had  made  tlie  same  reflection,  now  asked 
Don  Quixote  what  the  measure  was  which  he  thought  would  be  so 
advantageous ;  though,  in  all  probability,  it  was  like  the  impertinent 
advice  nsnally  given  to  princes.  Mine,  Mr.  Shaver/'  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "shall  not  be  impertinent,  but  to  the  purpose."  "  I  mean 
no  offence,"  replied  the  barber,  "only  e?cpcrience  has  shown  that  all, 
or  most  of  the  projects  so  offered  to  ius  maijesty  are  either  imprac- 
ticable, absmrd,  or  prejudicial  to  lumself  or  his  kinp^dom."  "  True/' 
answered  Don  Quixote;  "but  mine  is  neither  impracticable  nor 
absurd;  but  the  most  easy,  the  most  just,  and  also  the  most  reason- 
able and  expeditious,  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  projector." 
" Signor  Don  Quixote,"  quoth  the  priest,  "you  keep  us  too  long  in 
suspense."  "  I  do  not  choose,"  repfied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  it  should 
be  told  here  now,  that  another  may  carry  it  by  daybreak  to  the  lords 
of  the  privy-council,  and  thereby  intercept  the  reward  which  is  only 
due  to  me."  "I  give  you  my  word/'  said  the  barber^  "here  and 
before  Heaven,  that  I  will  not  reveal  what  your  worship  shall  say, 
either  to  king,  or  to  rook,  or  to  any  mortal  man— an  oath  which  I 
learned  from  the  romance  of  the  priest,  where  he  dvcs  the  king  infor- 
mation of  the  thief  that  robbed  iiim  of  the  hundred  jiistolcs  and  his 
ambling  mule."  "I  know  not  the  liistory,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  *"  but 
I  presume  the  oath  is  a  good  one,  because  I  am  persuaded  master 
barber  is  an  honest  man."  "Though  he  were  not,  said  the  priest, 
"  I  will  ])lcdge  myself  for  him,  and  engage,  under  any  penalty  vou 
please,  that  he  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  dumo  on  this  affair."  And 
who  will  be  bound  for  your  reverence,  master  priest  f"  said  Don 
Quixote.  " My  profession "  answered  the  priest;  "which  enjoins 
secrcsy  as  an  indispensable  duty."  "Body  of  me!"  cried  Don 
Quixote;  "has  his  majesty  anything  to  do,  but  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  the  kmghts-errant,  who  are  now  wandenng  about 
Spain,  to  repair,  on  an  appjointed  day,  to  (  ourt?  If  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  came,  there  might  bo  one  of  that  number  able,  with  his 
single  arm,  to  destrov  the  whole  power  of  the  Turk.  Pray,  gentle- 
men, be  attentive,  an^  listen  to  me.  Is  it  anytliing  new  for  a  single 
knight-errant  to  defeat  an  army  of  two  hundried  thousand  men,  as  if 
they  had  all  but  one  throat,  or  were  made  of  pasti^P  How  many 
examples  of  auch  prowess  does  history  supply  1  li^  in  an  evil  hour 
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for  me  (I  will  not  say  for  any  other),  llie  famous  Don  Belianis,  or 
some  one  of  the  numerous  race  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  were  in  beinjg 
at  this  day  to  confront  the  Turk,  in  good  faith  I  would  not  farm  bis 
winnings!  But  God  will  protect  his  people,  and  provide  some  on^  if 
not  as  strong  as  the  kni,i;lil5-crrant  of  old,  at  least  not  inferior  to 
them  in  coura«2;e.  Heaven  knows  my  meaning ;  i  say  no  more !  ** 
"Alas!"  exclaimed  the  niece  at  this  instant:  "may  1  perish  if  my 
nncle  has  not  a  mind  to  turn  knight-errant  again!"  WTiereupon 
Don  Quixote  said,  "A  knii^ht-on*ant  I  will  live  and  die;  and  let  the 
Tui'k  come,  down  or  up,  when  he  pleases,  and  with  all  the  forces  he 
can  raise — once  more,  i  say,  Heaven  knows  my  meaning."  "  Gentle- 
men," said  the  barber,  **giTe  me  leave  to  tdl  yon  a  short  story  of 
what  happened  once  in  Seville;  for  it  comes  so  pat  to  the  purpose 
that  I  cannot  help  giving  it  to  you."  Don  Quixote  and  the  priest 
signified  their  consent,  and  the  others  being  willing  to  hear,  he  began 
thus: — 

"A  certain  man  being  deranged  in  his  intellects,  was  lilaced  by  his 
relations  in  the  mad-house  of  Seville.  He  had  taken  his  de2:rees  in 
the  canon  law  at  Ossuna ;  but,  had  it  been  at  Salamanca,  many  arc  of 
opinion  he  would,  nevertheless,^  have  been  mad.  Tliis  graduate,  alter 
some  years'  confinement^  took  into  bis  bead  that  he  was  quite  in  his 
ri^ht  senses,  and  therefore  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  beseeching  him, 
with  erreat  earnestness  and  apparently  with  much  reason,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  deliver  him  from  that  miserable  state  of  confine- 
ment in  which  he  lived;  since,  through  the  mercy  of  Gk)d,  bebad 
regained  his  senses ;  addmg  that  bis  nuktions,  in  order  to  enjoy  part 
of  his  estate,  kept  him  still  t  here,  and  in  spite  of  the  clearest  eviolence, 
would  insist  upon  liis  being  mad  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  arehbishop, 
prevailed  upon  by  the  many  sensible  epistles  he  received  from  him, 
sent  one  of  bis  chaplains  to  the  keeper  of  the  mad-house  to  inquire 
into  1hc  truth  of  what  the  licentiate  had  alleged,  and  also  to  talk 
with  him,  and  if  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  his  senses,  to  set  him  at 
libertv.  The  chaplain  accordingly  went  to  the  rector,  who  assured 
bim  tnat  tbe  man  was  still  insane,  for  though  be  sometimes  talked 
very  sensibly,  it  was  seldom  for  any  length  of  time  without  betraving 
his  derangement ;  as  he  would  certainly  tind  on  conversing  with  Iiim. 
The  chaplain  determined  to  make  the  trial,  and  during  the  conversa- 
tion of  more  than  an  hour,  could  perceive  no  symptom  of  incoherence 
in  his  discourse ;  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  with  so  much  sedateness 
and  judgment  that  the  cha])lain  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
sanity  of  his  intellects.  Amon^  other  thin.gs  he  assured  him  that  the 
keeper  was  bribed  b^  bis  relations  to  persist  in  reporting  him  to  be 
deranged ;  so  that  bis  large  estate  was  nis  great  misfortune,  to  enjoy 
which  bis  enemies  bad  reooune  to  fraud*  and  pretended  to  doubt  of 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  in  restoring  him  from  the  condition  of  a  brute 
to  that  01  a  man.  In  short,  he  talked  so  plausibly  that  he  made  the 
rector  appear  venal  and  corrupt,  his  relations  unnatural,  and  himself 
so  discreet  that  the  chaplain  determined  to  take  him  immediatelv  to 
the  archbishop,  that  he  might  be  satisfied  he  had  done  right.  With 
this  resolution  the  good  chaplain  desired  the  keei)cr  ot  the  house  to 
restore  to  him  the  clothes  which  he  wore  when  he  was  first  put  under 
Us  care.  Tbe  keeper  again  desired  bim  to  beware  what  be  did,  since 
be  roijjht  be  assured  that  the  licentiate  was  still  insane;  but  the 
ofaaplam  was  not  to  be  moved  either  by  bis  cautions  or  entreatiei ; 
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antl  as  he  acted  by  order  of  the  archbishop,  the  keeper  was  com- 

Selled  to  obey  him.  The  licentiate  pat  on  his  new  dotnes,  and  now. 
nding  himself  rid  of  his  lunatic  attire,  and  habited  like  a  ntionai 
creature,  he  entreated  the  chaplain,  for  charity's  sake,  to  permit  him 
to  take  leave  of  his  late  companions  in  affliction.  Beinar  desirous  of 
seeing  the  lunatics  who  were  confined  in  that  house,  the  chaplain, 
with  several  other  persons,  followed  him  npstain»  and  beard  him 
accost  a  man  who  lay  stretched  in  a  ceU,  outrageously  mad,  though 
ju.st  tlien  rompospd  and  quiet.  *  Brother,*  said  he  to  him,  'have  you 
auy  commands  for  me?  for  I  am  going  to  return  to  my  own  house, 
God  having  been  pleased,  of  His  infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  without 
any  desert  of  mine,  to  restore  Bse  to  my  senses.  I  am  now  sound  and 
well,  for  with  God  not  hinpr  is  impossiole  :  put  your  whole  trust  and 
coulidenoe  in  Him,  and  He  will  doubtless  restore  you  also.  I  will 
take  caie  to  send  you  some  choice  food ;  and  fail  not  to  eat  it :  for  I 
have  reason  to  beheve,  from  my  own  experience,  that  all  our  distrac- 
tion proceeds  from  empty  stomachs,  ana  brains  filled  with  wind.  Take 
heart,  then,  my  friend,  take  heart;  for  despondence  iinder  misfortune 
impairs  our  health,  and  hastens  our  death.'  This  discourse  was  over- 
heard by  another  madman,  the  tenant  ctf  an  opposite  cell,  who,  rising 
from  an  (>]d  mat,  whereon  he  had  been  lying  stark  naked,  asked  who 
it  was  that  talked  of  going  away  restored  to  his  senses.  *  It  is  1, 
brother,  that  am  goin^,*  answered  the  licentiate:  '  for,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  my  stay  here  is  no  longer  neoessarv.'  '  Take  heed,  friend, 
what  you  say,'  replied  the  maniao ; '  let  not  tne  devil  delude  you :  stir 
not  a  foot^  but  keep  wliere  you  are,  and  vou  will  spare  yourself  the 
trouble  ot  being  brought  back.*  *  I  know,  answerecf  thc  other,  'that 
1  am  perfectly  well,  and  shall  have  no  more  occasion  to  visit  the 
station  chtirches.'*  '  Yon  well,  tmly  P'  said  the  madman ;  '  we  shall 
soon  see  that.  Farewell !  but  I  swear  by  Jupiter,  whose  majesty  I 
represent  on  earth  t  hat  for  this  single  offence  of  setting  thee  at  large, 
and  pronouncing  tnee  to  be  in  thy  sound  senses,  1  am  determined  to 
inflict  such  a  signal  pnnishmmt  on  this  dty,  that  the  memory  thweof 
shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever.  And  knowst  thou  not,  pitiful  fellow, 
that  I  have  the  power  to  do  it  ?  I,  who  am  the  thundenng  Jove,  ana 
grasp  in  my  hands  the  flaming  bolts  with  \yhich  1  might  in.stantly 
destroy  the  world !— but,  remitting  that  punishment,  i  will  chastise 
their  roily  by  closmg  the  floodgates  of  heaveiL  so  that  no  rain  shall 
fall  upon  this  city  or  the  surrounding  country  for  three  years,  reckon- 
ing from  this  very  day  and  hour  on  which  my  vengeance  is  denounced. 
You  at  liberty !  you  recovered|  and  in  your  right  seuses ;  and  1  here 
a  madman,  distempered,  and  m  bcmdsl — will  no  more  rain  than  I 
will  hang  myself.*  This  rhapsody  was  heard  by  all  present,  and  onr 
licentiate,  turning  to  the  chaplain,  *  ^ly  good  sir,'  said  he,  seizing 
both  his  hands,  '  regard  not  his  foolish  threats,  but  be  perfectly  easy  : 
for  should  he,  being  Jupiter,  withhold  his  rain,  I,  who  am  Neptune, 
the  god  of  water,  can  dispense  as  much  as  I  please,  and  whenever 
there  shall  be  occasion.'  1  o  which  the  chaplain  answered,  '  Never- 
theless, Signor  Neptune,  ii  would  not  be  well  at  present  to  provoke 
Signer  Jupiter :  therefore,  1  beseech  you,  remain  where  you  are,  and 
when  we  have  more  leisure,  and  a  better  opportunity,  we  will  retain  for 

*  Certain  churchcsi  with  indulgences,  ^»polnted  to  b*  vilitod  eithor  fin: 
pardon  ot  aixw,  or  lor  proo\uing  bleasinga. 
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you.*  The  rector  and  the  rest  of  the  party  laughed,  and  put  Die 
chaplain  anite  out  of  countenance.  In  short,  the  licentiate  was 
immediately  disrobed,  and  he  remained  in  coniinemcnt :  and  there  is 
UL  taad  of  my  story." 

"This  then,  master  barber,"  said  Bon  Quixote,  "  is  the  storv  which 
was  so  ranch  to  the  purpose  that  vou  could  not  forbear  teliinj;?  it  ? 
Ah!  si?nor  cut-beard!  siguor  cut-l)eard!  lie  must  be  blind  indeed 
who  cannot  see  through  a  sieve.  Is  it  possible  ^  uu  should  be  ignorant 
that  comparisons  of  atl  kinds,  whether  as  to  sense,  ooaragre,  beauty,  or 
rank,  are  always  offensive  ?    I,  master  barber,  am  not  Neptune,  p^od 
of  the  waters :  nor  do  I  set  myself  up  for  a  wise  man ;  all  1  aim  at  is 
to  convince  the  world  of  its  error  in  not  reviving  those  happv  times 
wben  the  order  of  knight-errantry  flourished.  But  this  our  degene- 
rate age  deserves  not  to  enjoy  so  great  a  blessing  as  that  which  was 
the  boast  of  former  ages,  when  kniirhts-erraut  took  upon  themselves 
the  defence  of  kingdoms,  the  protection  of  orphans,  the  relief  of 
damsels,  the  chastisement  of  the  haughtv,  and  the  reward  of  the 
humble.   The  knights  of  these  times  rustle  in  damask  and  brocade, 
rather  than  in  coats  of  mail.    Where  is  the  knight  now  who  will  lie 
in  the  open  tield,  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  heavens,  in  complete 
armour  irom  head  to  foot  ?   Or,  leaning  on  his  lance,  take  a  short 
nap  without  quitting  his  stirrups,  like  the  knights-errant  of  old  times  P 
Yon  have  no  one  now  who^  issuing  oat  of  a  forest,  ascends  some 
mountain,  and  thence  traverses  a  barren  and  desert  shore  of  the  sea, 
commonly  stormy  and  tempestuous;  and,  finding  on  the  beach  a  small 
ridff,  witnout  oars,  sail,  mast,  or  tackle  of  any  kind,  he  boldly  throws 
himself  into  it,  committing  himself  to  the  implacable  billows  of  the 
deej)  ocean,  wriich  now  mount  him  up  to  the  skies,  and  then  cast  him 
down  to  the  abyss :  and  he,  opposing  his  courage  to  the  irresistible 
hurricane,  suddenly  huds  himself  above  three  thousand  leagues  from 
the  place  where  he  embarked;  and,  leaping  on  the  remote  and  un- 
known shore,  encounters  accidents  worthv  to  be  recorded,  not  ov, 
parchment,  but  on  brass.   But  in  these  aays,  sloth  triumphs  over 
activity,  idleness  over  labour,  vice  over  virtue^  arrogance  over  bravery, 
and  the  theory  over  the  practice  of  arms,  whioh  only  existed  and 
flonriahed  with  knights-eniint  in  those  ages  of  gold.   For,  tell  me,  I 
pray,  where  was  there  so  much  valour  and  virtue  to  be  found  as  in 
Amadis  de  Gaul  ?  Who  was  more  discreet  that  Palmerin  of  En^fland? 
Who  more  atlable  and  obliging  than  Tirante  the  White?   Who  more 
gallant  than  Lisuarte  of  Greece  ':'    Who  gave  or  received  more  cuts 
and  slashes  t  h;it  Don  Behanis  ?    \\' ho  was  more  intrepid  than  Perion 
of  Gaul?    Who  more  enterprising  than  Felixmarte  of  Hvrcania? 
Who  more  sincere  than  Esplandian  ?  Who  more  daring  tlian  Don 
Girongilio  of  Thrace  ?  Who  more  brave  than  Bocbmonte  P  Who 
more  prodent  than  King  Sobrino  ?  Who  more  intrepid  than  RinaldoP 
Who  more  invincible  than  Orlando? — and  who  more  jErallant  and 
courteous  than  Kuggierio,  from  whom,  according  to  l\irpin's  Cosmo- 
graphy, the  present  dukes  of  Feirara  are  descended?   All  these,  and 
others  that  I  conld  name,  master  priest,  were  knights-errants,  and  the 
light  of  chivahry ;  and  such  as  these  are  the  men  T  would  advise  his 
majesty  to  employ.    He  then  would  be  well  served,  a  vast  expense 
would  be  spared,  and  the  Turk  might  go  tear  his  beard  for  very  mad- 
ness :  so  now  I  will  stay  at  home,  since  the  chaplaui  does  not  fetch 
me  out ;  and,  if  Jupiter  la  determined  to  withhokl  his  rain,  here  am  L 
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who  will  rain  whenever  I  think  proper — goodman  basin  will  see  that 
1  understand  him." 

"  In  truth,  Signer  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  barber,  '*  I  meant  no 
harm  in  what  1  said,  so  help  me  God:  llicrefore  yonr  worship  ought 
not  to  take  it  amiss."  "  Whether  I  ought  or  not,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"is  best  known  to  mvself."  "  Well,"  said  the  priest,  "  though  i  have 
yet  scarcely  s])oken,  1  should  be  very  glad  to  relieve  my  oonscioioe 
of  a  scrapie  wliioh  nas  been  started  by  what  Signor  Don  Quixote  just 
now  said."  "  Yoii  mny  command  me,  sig:nor  curate,  in  sucli  matters," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "out  then  with  your  scruple:  for  there  can 
be  no  peace  with  a  scrupulous  conscience."  "  With  this  license, 
then,**  said  the  curate,  "  1  must  tell  you  that  I  can  by  no  means  pur- 
suade  myself  that  the  multitude  of  knic^hts-errant  your  worship  has 
mentioned  were  really  and  truly  persons  of  tlesh  and  blood  existing 
iu  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  I  imagine  that  the  accouuts  given  of 
them  are  all  fictions  and  dreams,  mvented  by  men  awake,  or  to  speak 
more  nroperly,  half  asleep."  "  This  is  a  common  mistake,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "  which  I  have,  upon  sundry  occasions,  and  in  many 
companies,  endeavoured  to  correct.  Sometimes  1  have  failed  in  my 
attempts,  at  other  times  succeeded,  being  founded  on  the  basis  <» 
truth :  for  I  can  almost  say  these  eyes  have  seen  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
who  was  tall  of  stature,  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  a  well-set  beard, 
tlu)ugh  black  ;  bis  asi)eet  beini;  mild  and  stern  ;  a  man  of  few  words, 
not  easily  provoked,  and  soon  pacified.  And  as  1  have  described 
Amadis,  so,  methinks,  I  could  pamt  and  delineate  every  knight-errant 
recorded  in  all  the  histories  in  the  world.  For  1  feel  such  eonfidcncc 
in  the  accuracy  of  their  historians  that  1  lind  it  easy,  iVoni  their 
exploits  and^  ciiaracter,  to  form  a  ^ood  philosophical  guess  at  their 
features,  their  complexions,  and  their  stature.'*  "  Pray,  Signer  Don 
Quixote,"  quoth  the  barber,  "  what  size  do  you  think  the  ^ant  Mot- 
eante  niiijht  have  been?"  "  As  to  the  matter  of  giants,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  **  thoui^h  it  has  been  a  controverted  point,  whether  they 
really  existed  or  uot,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whicn  cannot  deviate  a 
tittle  from  truth,  prove  their  reality  in  the  history  of  that  huge  Philis- 
tine Goliath,  who  was  seven  cubits  and  a  half  hiirh— a  prodi^9us 
stature !  Besides,  in  the  island  of  Sicily  there  have  been  found  thigh 
and  shoulder  bones  so  large  that  it  is  evident  those  to  whom  they 
belonged  were  giants,  tall  as  lofty  steeples,  which  may  be  ascertainett 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  rules  of  geometry.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
precisely  tell  you  what  were  the  dimensions  of  Morgantc,  althoujj^h  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  uot  extremely  tall :  because  I  ^ind, 
in  the  history  wherein  his  achievements  are  piurticularly  mentioned, 
tiiat  he  often  slept  under  a  roof;  and  since  he  found  a  house  which 
could  contain  him,  it  is  plain  he  was  not  himself  of  an  irutneasurable 
size*'  "  That  is  true,"  quoth  the  priest ;  who,  being  amused  with  his 
solemn  extravagance,  asked  his  opinion  of  the  persons  of  Rinaldo  of 
Montalvan,  Orlando,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  since 
they  were  all  knights-errant.  "  Of  liinaldo,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"I  dare  boldly  affirai,  he  was  broad -faced,  of  a  ruddy  complexion, 
rolling  eyes,  and  somewiiat  prominent.^  punctilious,  choleric  to  an 
excess,  and  a  friend  to  robbers  and  pronigates.  Of  Boldan,  or  Roto- 
laiido,  or  Orlando  (for  history  gives  him  all  these  names),  I  believe, 
and  will  maintain,  that  he  was  of  middle  stature,  broad-shouldered, 
rather  bandy-legged,  brown-complexioned,  carroty-bearded,  hairy- 
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bodied,  tlircateniiiG:  in  aspect,  spariiis?  in  speedi,  yet  courteous  and 
well-bred."  "  Ji"  Orlando,"  replied  the  priest,  "  was  uol  more  comely 
than  you  bave  described  him,  no  wonder  that  my  Lad^  Angelica 
the  Fair  disdained  and  forsook  him  for  the  grace,  sprightlme88» 
and  crallantry  of  tlie  smootli-i'aced  little  Moor;  and  slie  was  dis- 
creet in  preferring  the  soilness  of  Medora  to  the  rougliness  of 
Orlando."  "That  Angelica,  master  curate,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"was  a  light,  wanton,  and  capricious  damsel,  and  left  the  world  as 
full  of  the  fame  of  her  folly  as  of  her  be:uity.  She  sh'ichted  a  thousand 
noble  cavaliers,  a  thousand  valiant  and  wise  admirers,  and  took  up  with 
a  paltrv  beardless  page,  without  estate,  and  with  no  other  reputation 
that  what  be  aoqmrea  from  his  grateral  fidelity  to  his  friend.  Eren 
the  great  extoller  of  her  beauty,  the  famous  Ariosto,  eiiher  not 
darine,  or  not  carin?,  to  celebrate  what  befel  this  lady  after  lirr  low, 
intrigue,  the  subject  not  being  over  delicate,  left  her  with  these 
wsea:— 

Another  bard  may  sing  in  better  strain. 
How  he  Cataya's  sceptre  did  obtain. 

"Poets  are  called  '  vates,*  that  is  to  say,  *  diviners and  rorfaiuly 
these  Imcs  were  prophetic :  for  since  that  time  a  famous  Audaiusiau 
poet*  has  bewailed  and  sung  her  tears ;  and  her  beautv  has  been 
celebrated  by  a  Castilian  poetf  of  extraordinary  merit."  'And  pray 
tell  me,  Sijrnor  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  barber,  "  anion!?  many  wlio 
hare  sung  her  praises,  has  no  poet  written  a  sat  ire  upon  this  Lad/ 
An^lica?"  ''^I  verily  believe,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "that  if 
Orlando  or  Sacripanta  had  been  poets,  they  would  loner  ai^o  luive 
settled  that  account ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  with  poets,  disdained  or 
rejected  by  their  mistresses,  to  ret  aliate  by  satires  and  lampoons : — 
a  species  of  revenge  certainly  unworthy  a  generous  spirit :  but 
hitherto  I  have  not  met  with  any  defamatory  verses  against  the  Lady 
Angelica,  although  she  was  the  author  of  so  much  mischief  in  the 
world."  "Marvellous  indeed!"  said  the  priest.  At  this  moment, 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  noise  in  the  courtyard ;  and  hearing  the 
niece  and  housekeeper  vociferating  aloud,  they  hastened  to  learn  the 
cause. 


CHAPTER  IL 

VfkiA  inait      ikt  wotoUf  qinarrd  hdwtm  San^  Panmt  and  Dam 
Quixot^M  %iM  aiuL  houteteqaer,  with  other  pUatant  oecuVrtncit. 

Looking  out  of  the  window,  Don  Quixote,  the  priest,  and  the  barber, 
saw  the  niece  and  housekeeper  engaged  in  defending  the  door  against 
Soncho  Pauza,  who  came  to  pay  his  master  a  visit.  "  Fellow,  get 
home ! "  said  one  of  ihem,  "  what  have  vou  to  do  here  ?  It  is  by  you 
our  master  is  led  astray  and  carried  rambling  about  the  country,  like 
a  vagabond."   "  Thou  devilish  housekeeper ! "  retorted  Sancho,  "  it 

*  Louis  Barahona  do  Suto.  t  Lope  de  Vega, 
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is  I  that  am  led  astray,  and  carried  rambliiu:  up  and  down  the  high- 
ways ;  and  it  was  your  roaster  that  led  me  this  dance : — so  there  jou 

are  quite  mistaken.  He  tempted  me  from  home  with  promises  of  »a 
island,  which  I  st  ill  hope  for."  "  Mav  the  cursed  islands  choke  thee, 
wretcli!"  answered  the  niece;  "and  pray,  what  are  islands ^  Ara 
they  anything  eatable  ?— glutlon,  cormor^int  as  thou  art !  "  "  They 
are  not  to  be  eaten,"  replied  Sancho,  "  but  governed,  and  are  better 
things  than  any  four  cities,  or  four  justiceships  at  court."  "  For  all 
that,"  said  the  housekct  per,  "  you  shall  not  come  in  here,  you  hair  of 
niisehief,  and  bundle  of  roguery !    Get  you  home  and  govern  there  : 

fo,  plough  and  cart»  and  do  not  trouble  four  silly  pate  about  islands/' 
'he  priest  and  the  barber  were  highly  diverted  at  this  dialogue;  but 
Don  Quixote,  fearing  lest  Saucho  shfjuld  blunder  out  something 
unsonsonably,  and  touch  upon  certain  points  not  advantaircous  to  his 
reputation,  ordered  the  woiiien  to  hold  their  peace,  and  let  him  in. 
8 aiieho  entered,  and  the  priest  and  the  bturber  took  their  leave  of  Don 
Quix'itc,  now  ((uite  despairing  of  his  cure  :  seeing  that  he  was  more 
iiiLoxicalcd  than  ever  with  knipht-crraiitry.  *'  You  will  see,  neigh- 
bour," said  the  curate,  as  they  walked  away,  "  our  friend  will  soon 
take  another  fligrht.'*  "  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  barber,  "  yet  I 
thbik  the  credulity  of  the  squire  stiU  more  extraordinary  : — it  seema 
impossible  to  drive  that  same  island  out  of  his  head  "  "  Heaven  help 
them  !  "  cried  the  priest.  "  However,  let  us  watch  their  motions : 
the  knight  and  the  S(}uire  seem  botli  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mouldy 
and  the  madness  of  the  one,  without  the  folly  of  the  other,  would 
nr)t  be  \vorth  a  rush."  "  1  should  hke  to  know  what  they  are  now 
conferring  about,"  said  the  barber.  **  We  shall  soon  hear  that  from 
the  niece  or  housekeeper,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  for,  1  lay  my  life,  they 
will  not  refrain  from  ustening." 


Don  Quixote  having  shut  fiimaelf  up  in  his  chamber  with  Sancho, 
he  said  to  him,  "  It  concerns  me  mueli,  Sancha  that  thou  wilt  persist 
in  saying  that  I  enticed  thee  from  tliy  home.  How !  Did  we  not  both 
leave  our  homes  together,  journey  together,  and  were  both  exposed  to 
the  same  fortune !  If  thou  wert  onoe  tossed  in  a  blanket,  I  have  only 
had  the  advantage  of  thee,  in  being  a  hundred  times  exposed  to  hard 
blows."  "  That  is  but  reasonable,"  answered  Sancho ;  '  for,  as  your 
worship  says,  misfortunes  belong  more  properly  to  knights-errant  than 
to  theur  squires."  "  Thou  art  mistaken,  Simcno,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
**  for.  according  to  the  saying,  Quando  caput  dolet^  &c."  "  1  under- 
stana  no  other  languaere  than  my  own,"  replied  Sancho.  "  I  mean," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  when  the  head  aches,  all  the  members  ache 
also;  and  therefore  I,  being  thy  lord  and  master,  am  thy  head,  and 
thou,  being  my  servant,  art  a  portion  of  me ;  and,  thcrt  t'ore,  what- 
ever evil  I  suffer  must  be  felt  by  thee,  as  thy  sufferings  likewise  affect 
me."  "  And  so  it  sliould  be,"  quoth  Sancho  ;  "  but  when  I  as  a  mem- 
ber, suffered  in  the  blanket,  my^  head  stood  on  t'other  side  of  the 
pales,  seeing  me  tossed  in  the  air,  without  taking  the  smallest  share 
m  my  pain,  though,  as  the  members  are  bound  to  giieve  at  the  ills  of 
the  head,  the  head  should  have  done  the  like  for  them."  "  Wouldst 
thou  then  insinuate,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "that  I  was  not 
ffrieved  when  I  saw  thee  tossed  in  the  air  ?  If  that  be  thy  meaning, 
be  assured  thou  art  deceived :  for  I  felt  more  that  time  in  my  mind 
than  thou  didst  in  thy  body.  But  let  us  dismiss  this  subject  at  pre- 
sent; for  a  time  will  come  when  we  may  set  this  matter  to  righta. 
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And  now  tell  nir,  friend  Snnnho,  what  do  they  say  of  me  in  the  vill^e  P 
What  opinion  do  the  common  people  entertain  of  me  P  What  think 
the  gentlemen  and  the  cavaliers  r  What  is  said  of  mv  prowess,  of 
my  exploits,  and  of  my  oomteoos  demeanour  P  What  say  they  to 
the  design  I  have  formed  of  reviving  the  lon^-for^otten  order  of 
chivalry?  In  sliort,  Sancho,  I  would  have  thee  tell  me  whatever 
thou  hast  heard  concerning  these  matters ;  and  this  thou  must  do, 
without  addinor  to  the  ffood,  or  omitting  the  evil ;  for  it  is  the  part  ot 
faithful  vassals  to  toll  tlieir  lords  the  truth  in  its  native  simplicity, 
neither  pniheliished  by  adulation  nor  withheld  out  of  any  idle  delicacy. 
And  let  me  tell  thco,  Sancho.  that  if  the  naked  truth  could  reach  the 
ears  of  princes,  without  the  disguise  of  flattery,  we  should  see  happier 
da)[8,  and  former  ages  would  be  deemed  as  iron  in  oomnarison  of  onis, 
which  would  then  be  trolj  termed  the  golden  age.  Now  remember 
tliis,  Sancho,  and  give  me  an  ingenuous  and  faithful  account  of  what 
thou  knowest  concerning  these  matters."  "  That  1  will,  with  all  my 
heart,  sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  on  oondition  that  your  worship  be  not 
angry  at  what  T  say,  since  you  desire  to  have  the  truth,  just  as  it  came 
to  me."  "  I  will  in  no  wise  be  nn:^y,"  replied  Don  Qiuxote;  "speak 
then  freely,  Sancho,  and  without  any  circumlocution. 

rirst  and  foremost,  then  "  said  Sancho,  "  the  common  people  take 
your  worship  for  a  downrignt  madman,  and  me  for  no  less  a  fool, 
be  gentry  say  that,  not  content  to  keep  to  your  own  proper  mnk  o£ 
a  gentleman,  you  call  yourself  Don,  ana  set  up  for  a  knisnt,  witn  no 
more  than  a  paltry  vineyard  and  a  couple  of  acres  of  land.  The 
cavdiers  say  they  do  not  choose  to  be  Tied  with  by  those  ooontrj 
squires  who  clout  their  shoes,  and  take  up  the  fallen  stitches  of  their 
hlack  stockinjrs  with  green  silk."  "  That,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  is 
no  reflection  upon  me;  for  I  always  c:o  well  clad,  and  my  apparel  is 
never  patched ;  a  little  torn  it  may  be,  but  more  by  the  fretting  of 
my  armour  than  by  time."  "  As  to  your  vaU)ur,  courtesy,  achiere- 
ments,  and  undertakings,"  continued  Saneho,  '*  there  are  manj 
different  opinions.  Some  say  you  are  mad,  but  humorous ;  others, 
valiant,  but  unfortunate*  others,  courteous,  but  absurd;  and  thus 
they  pull  us  to  pieces,  till  thev  leave  neither,  your  worship  nor  me  a 
single  feather  upon  oar  backs.     "  Take  notice,  Sancho,'^  said  Don 

Suixote,  "  that,  wherever  virtue  exists  in  any  eminent  degree,  it  is 
ways  persecuted.  Few,  or  none,  of  the  famous  men  of  antiquity 
escaped  the  calumny  of  their  malicious  conteniporaries.  Julius  Caaar, 
a  most  courageous,  prudent,  and  valiant  general,  was  charge(j  wiUi 
being  too  ambitious,  and  also  with  want  of  personal  cleanliness. 
Alexander,  whose  exploits  gained  him  the  surname  of  Great,  is 
said  to  have  been  addicted  to  drunkenness.  Hercules,  who  per- 
formed so  many  labours,  is  accused  of  being  lasciTious  and  eifemiiuite. 
Don  Gdlaor,  brother  of  Amadis  de  Qaul,  was  taxed  with  being  quar- 
relsome, and  his  brother  with  being  a  whimperer.  Amidst  so  many 
;i,sp(usions  cast  on  the  worthy,  mine,  O  Sancho,  may  very  well  pass, 
if  tliey  are  no  more  than  thou  hast  mentioned."  "  Body  of  my  father ! 
there's  the  rub,  sir,"  exclaimed  Sancho.  "  What,  then,  is  there  more 
yet  behind?"  said  O  n  Quixote.  **  Why,  all  the  things  I  have  told 
you  are  tarls  and  cheesecakes  to  what  remains  behind,"  replied 
Sancho-  "  but  il  your  worship  would  have  all,  to  the  very  dregs,  I 
win  bring  one  hither  presently  who  can  tell  you  everything,  without 
miasing  %  tittle;  for  last  night  the  son  of  Bartholomew  Carrasoo 
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returned  from  his  studies  at  Salamanca,  where  he  has  taken  his  bache- 
lor's de^ee;  and  wlicii  1  went  to  bid  iiiiu  welcome  home,  he  told  me 
that  the  history  of  your  worship  was  already  printed  in  books,  under 
the  title  of '  Don  (jiixote  de  la  Mancha;'  ana  he  savs  it  mentions  me 
too  by  my  rery  name  of  Sancho  Panu,  and  also  the  lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso.  and  several  other  private  matters  which  passed  between  us 
two  only  ;  insoTmicli  that  1  crossed  myself  out  of  pure  amazement,  to 
think  how  the  hislonun  who  wrote  it  should  come  to  know  them.'* 
"  Depend  upon  it,  Sancho^"  said  Don  Qoizot( ,  "  that  the  author 
of  tins  our  history  must  be  some  saire  enchanter  :  for  uothinj?  is  con- 
cealed from  them."  "  A  sag^c,  and  an  enciiantcr  ?  "  quoth  Sancho : 
"  why,  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  says  the  author  of  this  story  is 
caUed  Cid  Hamet  Beraigena."*  "Thai  is  a  Moorish  name," 
answered  Don  Quixote.  It  mav  be  so,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  for  I 
have  heard  that  your  Moors,  for  the  most  part,  arc  lovers  of  Beren- 
genas."  ^*  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  ''thou  must  be  mistaken  in 
the  surname  of  that  same  '  Cid/  which,  m  Arabic,  signiftes '  a  loitL* " 
".That  may  be,"  answered  Sancho,  "but  if  your  worahip  would  like 
to  see  him,  I  will  nin  and  fetch  him."  "  Thou  wilt  give  me  sing:ular 
pleasure,  friend,"  said  l)(»n  (^luixotc ;  "  for  I  am  surprised  at  what 
thou  hast  told  me,  and  shaii  be  impalicut  till  1  am  informed  of 
every  particular.**  "  I  will  go  for  nim  directly  "  •  said  Sancho ; 
then,  leaving  his  master,  he  went  to  seek  the  bacnelor,  with  whom 
he  soon  returned,  and  a  most  delectabW  oonvecsation  then  passed 
between  them. 


CHAPTER  lU. 

(At  pimtamt  WMenation  which  pautd  hetween  Don  (iuimU,  8mek» 
JPanm,  mnd  th$  backsUr  Sawtptoi^  Cnmueo. 

Don  Quixote,  full  of  thought,  was  impatient  for  the  return  of 
Sanoho  and  the  Mchelor  Carrasco.  anxious  to  hear  about  the  printed 
aocoonts  of  himself,  yet  scarcely  oelieving  that  such  a  history  could 
really  be  published,  since  t  he  blood  of  the  enemies  he  had  slain  was 
still  reeking  on  his  sword-blade — indeed,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  that  his  high  feats  of  anns  should  be  already  in  print.  How- 
erer,  he  ftnallv  concluded  that  some  sage^  either  fnend  or  enemy,  hr 
art-magic,  had  sent  them  to  the  press :  if  a  friend,  to  proclaim  and 
extol  them  above  the  most  signal  achievements  of  knights-errant — if 
an  enemy,  to  amiiliilate  and  sink  them  below  the  meanest  that  ever 
were  written  even  of  a  squire :  though  again  he  reooUeeted  that  the 
feats  of  squires  were  never  recorded.  At  any  rate  he  was  certain,  if 
it  should  prove  the  fact  that  such  a  history  was  really  extant,  being 
that  of  a  knight-errant,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  lofty,  illustrious, 
magnificent,  and  true.  This  thought  aibrded  him  some  comfort,  bat 
be  lost  it  again  on  oonaidering  tnat  the  author  was  a  Moor,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  name  of  Ciil,  and  that  no  truth  could  be  expected 
£nun  Moors,  who  are  all  mipostors,  liars,  and  visionaries.   He  also 
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felt  mnch  inquietude  lest  the  author  might  have  treated  his  passion 
vnih  indelicacy,  and  thereby  offend  the  immaoolate  purity  of  his  lady 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  he  hoped,  however,  he  niiirht  tind  a  faithfiu 
delineation  of  his  own  constancy  and  the  decorum  he  had  ever 
inviolably  preserved  towards  her :  siightingj  for  her  sake,  queens, 
empresses,  and  damsels  of  all  degrees,  and  resisting  tbe  most  violent 
temptations.  While  he  was  agitated  by  these  and  a  thousand  other 
fancies,  Sancho  returned,  accompanied  by  the  bachelor,  who  was 
received  with  all  possible  courtesy. 

This  bachelor,  though  Sampson  by  name,  was  no  giant  in  person, 
but  a  little  mirth-loving  man,  with  a  good  understandmg ;  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a  pale  coniiilexion,  rouiid-faocd,  flat- 
nosed,  and  wide-mouthed  :  all  indicutinij  humour  and  native  relish  for 
jocularity,  which,  indeed  showed  itself  when  on  approachmg  Don 
Chiixote,  ne  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  said  to  him, Signer 
IKm  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  allow  me  tlie  honour  of  kissing  your  illus- 
trious hand,  for  bv  the  habit  of  St.  Peter,  which  I  wear— though  I 
have  yet  taken  only  the  four  first  degrees  towards  holy  orders — your 
wonhip  is  one  of  the  most  fomous  knights-errant  that  bath  ever  been  or 
shall  be,  upon  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth !  A  blessing  light 
on  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  who  has  recorded  the  history  of  your  mighty 
deeds !  and  blessings  upon  blessings  light  on  that  ingenious  scribe 
whose  laudable  curiosity  was  the  cause  of  its  being  translated  out  of 
Arabic  into  our  vulgar  Castilian,  for  the  profit  and  amusement  of  all 
mankind ! "  Don  Quixote  having  raised  him  from  the  ground,  said  to 
him,  "  It  is  true,  then,  that  my  hist/jry  is  really  publishea  to  the  worldL 
and  that  it  was  written  by  a  Moor  and  a  sage  P*'  "So  true  it  is,  sir, 
said  Sampson,  "that  I  ^enij  believe  there  are,  at  this  very  day,  above 
twelve  thousand  copies  published  of  that  histcory : — witness  Portugal, 
Barcelona,  and  Valencia,  where  they  were  printed;  and  it  is  said  to 
be  now  printing  at  Antwerp  —  indeed,  I  prophesv  that  no  nation 
or  language  will  be  without  a  translation  oi  it.  *  There  cannot  be 
a  more  legitimate  source  of  gratification  to  a  virtuous  and  duftin- 
guisbed  man,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "tlian  to  have  hia  good  name 
celebrated  during  his  life-time,  and  circulated  over  different  nations : 
— 1  say  his  good  name,  for  if  it  were  otherwise  than  ^^ood,  death,  in 
■ny  shape*  would  be  preferable."  "  As  to  high  reputation  and  a  good 
name,"  said  the  bachelor,  *'  your  worship  bears  the  pslm  ov«  all  past 
knights-errant:  for  the  Moor  in  the  Arabian  language,  and  the 
Castilian  in  his  translation,  have  both  taken  care  to  paint  to  the  hfe 
that  gaUant  deportment  which  distinguishes  vou,  that  greatness  of 
soiil  in  confronting  dangers,  that  patience  in  adversity,  that  fortitude 
in  suffering,  that  modesty  and  continence  in  love,  so  tnily  Platonic, 
as  that  snnwisting  between  you  and  my  lady  Donna  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso."       --^  #  y 

Sancho  here  interposed,  saving.  "  I  never  heard  my  lady  Dulcinea 
called  Donna  before,  but  only  ]>  In  in  Dulcinea  del  Toboso;  so  that 
here  the  history  is  already  mistaken."  *'Tliat  objection  is  of  no 
importance."  answered  Carrasco.  "No,  certainly."  replied  Don 
Quixote :  but  pray  tell  me,  signer  bachdor,  on  whicn  of  mv  exploits 
ao  they  lay  the  greatest  stress  in  that  same  history  ?"  "  As  to  that 
matter,"  said  the  bachelor.  '*  opinions  van'  according  to  the  difference 
of  tastes.  Some  are  for  the  advent  ure  of  the  wind-mills,  which  your 
worship  took  for  so  many  Briareuse^  and  giants ;  others  prefer  that 
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of  the  fulling-mills ;  one  cries  up  for  the  two  armies,  wbidli  turned  out 
to  be  flocks  of  sheep ;  another  for  the  dead  body,  carrying  for  inter- 
ment to  Segovia.  Some  maintain  that  the  affair  of  the  gallev-slaves 
is  the  flower  of  all;  while  uthers  will  have  it  that  none  can  De  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  two  Benedictine  giants,  and  the  combat  with  the 
valorous  Biscayan."  "  Pray  tell  mo,  sii^uor  bachelor,"  quoth  Sancho, 
•*has  it  got,  among  the  rest,  the  afl'air  of  the  Yanguesian  carriers, 
when  our  goiod  liozinante  was  tempted  to  go  astray  ?"  "  The  sage," 
answered  Sampson,  "  has  omitted  nothing--he  minutely  details  ereiy- 
thing,  even  to  the  capers  Sancho  cut  in  the  blanket."  "  I  cut  no 
capers  in  the  blanket."  answered  Sancho;  "in  the  air  I  own  I  did, 
and  not  much  to  my  iikiuir."  "There  is  no  history  of  human  aflairs. 
1  conceive,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  which  is  not  fall  of  reverses,  and 
none  more  than  those  of  ehivj  dry."  "Nevertheless,"  replied  the 
bachelor,  "some  who  have  read  the  history  say  they  shoiild  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  authors  of  it  liad  forbonie  to  enumerate  all  the 
bufi'etin^  endured  by  ISiguor  Don  Quixote  in  liis  dili'erent  ent;ounters." 
"  Therein,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  consists  the  truth  of  tlie  history."  "  They 
might,  indeed,  as  well  have  omitted  them,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "since 
there  is  no  necessity  for  recordini?  actions  which  are  prejudicial  to  the 
hero,  without  being  essential  to  tlie  history.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
thai  iE^fieas  was  in  all  his  actions  so  pure  as  \irgil  represents  him. 
nor  Ulysses  so  uniformly  prudent  as  he  is  describea  by  Homer." 
"  True,"  replied  Sampson ;  "  but  it  is  one  ihm^  to  write  as  a  poet, 
and  another  to  write  as  ;m  Instorian.  The  poet  may  say  or  sing, 
not  as  tluuji:s  were,  bui  ius  ihcy  ought  to  have  been;  but  the  historian 
must  pen  them  not  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but  as  they  reallv 
were,  without  adding  to,  or  diminishing  auL^it  from  the  truth.  * 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Sancho,  "  if  this  Signor  Moor  is  so  fond  of  telling 
the  truth,  and  my  master's  rib-roastings  arc  all  set  down,  I  suppose 
mine  are  not  forgotten ;  for  they  never  took  measure  of  his  woranip's 
shoulders,  but  at  the  vsame  time  they  contrived  to  get  the  length  and 
breadth  of  n)y  whole  body;— but  why  sliould  I  \vond(;r  at  that,  since, 
as  this  sanie  master  of  mine  says,  the  members  must  share  the  fate  or 
the  head  ?  "  "  Sancho,  thou  art  an  arch  rogue,"  repUed  Don  Quixote, 
"  and  in  faith,  upon  some  occasions,  hast  no  want  of  memory." 
"  Thouph  I  wanted  ever  so  much  to  forget  what  my  poor  body  has 
sutferea,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  the  tokens  that  are  still  tresh  on  my  ribs 
would  not  let  me."  "  Peace,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  let 
signor  bachelor  proceed,  that  I  may  know  what  is  farther  said  of  me 
in  the  history."  "  And  of  me  too,"  qu9th  Sancho,  **  for  I  hear  that  I 
am  one  of  the  principal  parsons  in  it."  "  Persons,  not  parsons, 
friend  Sancho,"  uuoth  Sampson.  "  What,  have  we  another  eoncctor 
of  words  P  "  quoin  Sancho :  "  if  we  are  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall 
make  slow  work  of  it."  "  Assure  as  I  live,  Sancho,"  answered  the 
bachelor,  "  }ou  are  the  seeoiid  ]ierson  of  the  liistory :— nay,  there  are 
those  who  had  rather  hear  you  talk  than  the  linest.  {'eliow  of  them  all: 
though  there  are  also  some  who  charge  you  with  being  too  credulous 
in  expecting  the  government  of  that  island  promised  you  by  Signor 
Don  Quixote,  here  present."  "  There  is  still  sun-shine  on  the  wall," 
quoth  Don  Quixote;  "  aod  when  Sruieho  is  more  advanc<'d  in  age, 
with  the  experieuce  that  years  bestow,  he  will  be  better  q^ualilied  to 
be  a  governor  than  he  is  at  present."  "  'Fore  Gad!  sir,"  quoth 
Sancho^  "  if  I  am  not  fit  to  govern  an  island  at  these  years,  1  smdlbe 
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no  better  able  at  the  ajic  of  Methnsalem.  The  mischiff  of  it  is,  that 
the  said  island  sticks  somewhere  else,  and  not  in  niy  want  of  a  hcad- 
meoeto^vern  it."  "  Recommend  the  matter  to  God,  Sancho,"  said 
Don  Quixote :  "  and  all  will  be  well— perhaps  better  than  thou  mayst 
think:  for  not  a  leaf  stirs  on  the  tree  witliout  his  permission." 
"  That  is  very  true,"  quoth  Sampson  ;  "  and  if  it  nlcase  God,  Sancho 
will  not  want  a  thousand  islands  to  govern,  much  less  one."  "  1  have 
seen  governors  ere  now,"  quoth  S^cho,  *'  who,  in  my  oninion,  do 
not  come  up  to  the  sole  of  my  shoe :  and  yet  they  are  euled  'your 
lordship,*  and  eat  their  victuals  upon  plate."  "  Those  are  not  gover- 
nors ot  islands^"  replied  Sampson,  "  but  of  other  governments  more 
manageable ;  for  those  who  govern  islands  must  at  least  understand 
gnunrnar."  "  Gramercy  for  that ! "  quoth  Sancho  •  "  it  is  all  Greek 
to  me,  for  I  know  nothinc^  of  the  maf  ter;  so  let  us  leave  the  business 
of  *rovemment9  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  let  Him  dispose  of  me  in 
tiie  way  that  1  may  best  serve  Him.  liut  1  am  mightiljr  pleased, 
Signor  JBachelor  Sampson  Gamsco,  that  the  author  (tf  the  history  has 
not  spoken  ill  of  me ;  for,  upon  the  faith  of  a  trusty  squire,  iiad  he 
said  anvthins:  of  me  unbecoming  an  old  Christian,  as  I  am,  the  deaf 
should  nave  heard  it."  "  That  would  be  working  miracles,"  answered 
Sampson.  "  Miracles,  or  no  ndraoles^"  quoth  Saadiio,  '*  people  should 
take  heed  what  they  say  and  write  oi  other  folks,  and  not  set  anything 
down  that  comes  uppermost." 

"  One  of  liie  faults  found  with  tliis  history."  said  the  bachelor,  "  is 
that  the  author  has  inserted  in  it  a  novel  called  *  The  Curious  Imper- 
tinent not  because  the  tale  is  bad  in  itself,  or  ill-written,  bat  tney 
say  that  it  is  out  of  place,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  story  of  his 
worship  Signor  Don  Quixote."  "  1  will  lay  a  wager,"  replied  Sancho, 
"  the  rascally  author  has  made  a  fine  hotch-potch  of  it,  jumbling  fish 
and  fleah  together."  **  I  aver  then,"  said  Don  Qoixote,  "  that  the 
author  of  my  history  oonld  not  be  a  sage,  but  some  ignorant  pre- 
tender, who  h;Ls  engaged  in  the  work  without  deliberation,  and 
written  down  anything,  iust  at  random  :  like  Orbeneja,  the  painter  of 
Ubeda,  who,  being  asked  what  he  was  painting,  answered,  *  As  it  may 
happen and  who,  when  he  li.id  painted  a  cock,  to  prevent  impertinent 
mistakes,  wrote  under  it,  '  This  is  a  coek.'  Thus,  perhaps,  it  hiis 
fared  ^yith  my  history,  which  may  renuire  a  comment  to  make  it 
intelligible."  "  Not  at  all,"  answered  Sampson :  "  for  it  is  so  plain, 
80  easy  to  be  understood,  that  children  thumb  it,  boys  read  it,  men 
understand  it,  and  old  folks  commend  it;  in  short,  it  is  so  tx)ssed 
about,  so  conned,  and  so  thoroughly  known  by  all  sorts  of  people, 
that  no  sooner  is  a  lean  horse  seen  than  they  cry,  *  Yonder  goes  Rozi- 
nante.'  But  none  are  so  much  addicted  to  readmg  it  as  your  pages : 
— in  every  nobleman's  antechamber  you  will  be  sure  to  find  a  Don 
Quixote.  If  one  lays  it  down,  another  takes  it  up ;  one  asks  for  it. 
another  snatches  it ; — in  short,  this  history  is  the  most  plea.sing  ana 
least  prejudicial  w^ork  that  was  ever  published:  for  it  contains  not 
one  indecent  expression,  nor  a  thought  that  is  not  purely  catholie.** 
"  To  write  otherwise  of  me,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  iiad  not  been  to 
write  truths,  but  lies :  and  historians  who  propagate  falsehoods  should 
be  condenmed  to  the  stake,  like  coiners  of  base  money.  Why  the 
author  was  induced  to  mix  novels,  or  narratives  of  otoer  persons, 
with  my  history^  which  is  itself  so  rich  in  matter,  I  know  not;  bat 
some  writers  tJtunk,  as  the  proverb  ssdts,  *  Witli  iiay  or  with  straw— it 
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is  all  the  same.*  Verily,  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  publication 
of  my  thoughts,  my  sighs,  my  ijrroans,  my  kudable  intentions,  or  ray 
actuu  achievements,  he  migiit,  with  these  alone,  have  oommled  a 
volume  as  large,  or  larger,  thau  all  the  works  of  Tostatus.  tint  in 
truth,  sisruor  bachelor,  much  knowledge  and  a  mature  understanding 
are  reciuisite  for  a  historian,  or,  indeed,  for  a  good  writer  of  any  kind; 
aad  wit  uud  iiumour  belong  to  genius  alone.  There  is  no  character 
in  comedy  which  requires  so  much  ingenvitj  as  that  of  the  fool; 
for  he  must  not  in  reality  be  what  he  appears.  Histor>'  is  like 
sacred  writing,  because  truth  is  essential  to  it :  and  where  there  is 
truth,  the  Deity  himself  is  present :  nevertheless,  tli^re  are  many  who 
think  thi^  books  may  be  writtoi  and  tossed  out  into  the  world  like 
fritters." 

"  There  is  no  book  so  bad,"  said  the  bachelor,  "but  that  some- 
tliing  good  may  be  f«^und  in  it."  *'  Undoubtedly,"  said  Don  Quixote; 
"  1  iiave  known  many,  too,  that  have  eujoyed  considerable  reputation 
for  their  talents  in  writing,  until,  by  nublishing,  they  have  either 
injured  or  entirely  lost  their  fame."  "The  reason  of  this  is,"  said 
kSampson,  "  that  as  printed  works  may  be  read  leisurely,  their 
defects  are  more  easily  seen,  and  they  are  scrutinised  more  or  less 
strictly  in  proportion  to  the  celebrity  of  the  author.  Men  of  great 
tideuts,  whether  poets  or  hifltcffiaos.  seldom  escape  the  attacks  of 
those  who,  witliout  ever  favouring  the  world  with  any  production  of 
their  own,  take  delight  in  criticisius?  the  works  of  others."  "Nor 
cm  we  wonder  at  that/'  said  Don  Quixote.  "  when  we  observe  the 
same  practice  among  divines,  who,  though  dull  enough  in  the  pulpit 
thiMiiselves,  are  wonderfully  sharp-sighted  in  discovering  the  defects 
ofother  preachers."  "  True,  indeed,  Siirnor  Don  Quixote,"  said  Car- 
rasco ;  1  w  sh  critics  would  be  less  fastidious,  nor  dwell  so  much  upon 
the  motes  which  may  be  discerned  even  in  the  brightest  works :  tor, 
though  aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus,  they  ought  to  consider 
how  much  he  was  awake  to  produce  a  work  with  so  much  light 
and  so  little  shade;  nay,  perhaps  even  his  seeminff  blemishes  are 
like  moles,  which  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  rather  an  improve- 
ment to  beauty.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  whoever  publishes 
a  book  to  the  world,  exposes  himself  to  imminent  peril,  since,  of 
all  things,  nothing  is  more  impossible  than  to  satisfy  everyboay." 
"  My  history  must  pleiise  but  very  few,  I  fear,"  said  Don  Quixote. 
"On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  baclielor,  "as,  stidtorum  injinih/f  rst 
f/umen/s,  so  intinite  is  the  number  of  those  wlio  have  been  delighted 
with  that  historv.  Though  some,  it  is  true,  have  taxed  the  author  witii 
having  a  treacherous  memory,  since  he  never  exolamed  who  it  was 
that  stole  Sanoho's  Dapple,:  it  only  appears  that  ue  was  stolen,  yet 
$oon  after  we  find  him  mounted  noon  the  same  beast,  without 
being  told  how  it  was  recovered.  Tliev  complain  also,  that  he  has 
omitted  to  inform  us,  what  Sancho  did  with  the  hundred  crowns 
w  hich  he  found  in  the  portmanteau  in  the  Sierra  Morena :  for  he 
never  mentions  them  again,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  many 
curious  persons,  who  reckon  it  one  of  the  most  material  defects  in 
the  work."  "  Master  Sampson,"  repUed  Sancho,  "  I  am  not  in  the 
mind  now  to  come  to  accounts  or  reckonings,  for  1  have  a  qualm 
come  over  my  stomach,  and  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  have  rectified 
it  with  a  couple  of  draughts  of  old  stingo  •  I  have  the  darling  at 
home,  and  luy  (iuck  looks  for  me.  When  I  have  had  my  £eedy  and 
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mj  girths  are  tightened.  I  shall  be  with  vou  straight,  and  will  satisfy 
joii  and  all  the  world,  in  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  ask  me. 
both  toachinff  the  loss  of  Dai>pl6  and  the  laying  out  of  the  hundred 
crowns."  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or  saying  another 
word,  he  set  off  home.  The  bachelor,  being  pressed  by  Don  Quixote 
to  stay  and  do  penance  with  him,  he  aeeepted  the  invitation,  Mid  a 
oouple  of  pigeons  were  added  to  the  usual  fare :  cliivalry  was  the 
aumeot  at  table,  and  Ganaaoo  oarried  it  on  with  the  nroper  humour 
and  spirit.  Their  banquet  over,  they  slept  during  the  ne;it  of  the 
day ;  after  which  Saucho  returned,  and  the  former  conversation  waa 
renewed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Wkeriin  Saneho  Panta  anstpert  the  badUhr  Samfuon  Carrcuco^i  doubti 
and  quatio^;  wUk  atktr  inadenU  worthy  qf  being  knawn  and 

recited, 

Sancho  return^  to  Don  Quixote's  house;  and,  reviving  the  late, 
subiect  of  discoune,  which  ne  had  so  ahniptly  quitted,  he  said : 
"  VVell,  Master  Sampson  Carr;isco,  now  you  want  to  know  when  and 
how  mv  Dapple  was  stolen,  and  who  was  the  thief?  You  must  know, 
theiL  tnat  on  the  very  night  that  we  marched  off,  to  avoid  the  officers 
of  ue  holy  brotherhood,  after  the  miiuoky  a&ir  <^  the  galley-alaTeB, 
having  made  our  wav  into  the  Sierra  Morena»  my  master  and  I  got 
into  a  thicket,  where  ne,  leaning  upon  his  lance,  and  T,  sitting  upon 
Dapple,  mauled  and  tired  by  our  late  skirmishes,  we  both  fell  as  last 
asleep  as  if  we  had  been  stretched  upon  four  feather-beds.  For  my 
own  part,  I  slept  so  soundly  that  the  thief,  whoever  he  was,  had 
leisure  enough  to  prop  me  up  on  four  stakes,  which  he  planted  under 
the  four  corners  ot  the  pamiel,  and  then  drawing  Dapple  from  under 
me,  he  left  me  fairly  mounted,  without  ever  dreammg  of  my  loss.** 
"  That  is  an  easy  matter,  and  no  new  device,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
"  for  it  is  recorded,  that  at  the  siege  of  Albraca  the  famous  robber 
Brunelo,  by  the  very  same  stratagem,  stole  the  iiorse  of  Sacripante 
from  between  his  legs."  "  At  day -break,"  continued  Saneho,  "  when 
I  awoke  and  bepui  to  stretch  myself,  the  stakes  gave  way,  and  down 
I  came,  with  a  confounded  squelch,  to  the  ^und.  1  looked  about 
me,  but  could  see  no  Dapple  •  tears  came  mto  my  eyes,  and  I  made 
such  a  lamentation  that  if  the  author  of  our  history  ha.s  not  set  it 
down,  he  has  surely  oiiiitted  an  excellent  thing.  After  sonic  diiys — I 
cannot  exactly  say  how  many — as  I  was  lollowing  the  prinoess 
Micomicona,  I  saw  my  ass  again,  and  who  should  be  mountea  on  him 
but  that  cunning  rogue  and  notorious  malefactor  Gines  de  Passa- 
monte,  whom  my  master  and  I  freed  from  the  galley-chain !"  "  The 
mistake  does  not  lie  there,"  said  Sunpson,  "  but  in  tne  author  making 
Saneho  ride  upon  the  same  beast  before  he  is  said  to  have  recovered 
him."  "All  this,"  said  Saneho,  "Ik  now  nothing  about ;  it  might 
be  a  mistake  of  tne  histonan,  or  perha|»,  a  blunder  of  his  printer." 
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"  No  doubt  it  was  so,"  quoth  Sampson :  "  but  what  became  of  the 
hundred  crowns?  —  for  there  we  aie  in  the  dark."  "  1  laid  them 
out,"  replied  Sancho ;  **  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  person  and  that 
of  my  wife  and  children;  and  they  have  been  uie  ciiuseof  her  bearing 
quietly  my  rambles  from  home,  in  the  service  of  my  master  Don 
vjuixote :  for  had  1  retunicd  after  so  long  a  time,  ass-less  and  penny- 
less,  1  must  have  looked  for  a  scurvy  greeting:  aud  if  you  want  to 
know  any  thing  more  of  me,  here  I  am,  ready  to  answer  the  king  him- 
aelf  in  person ;  though  it  is  nothing  to  anybody  whether  I  bought 
or  bouglit  not,  whellicr  I  spent  or  spent  not :  for  if  tlie  cuffs  and 
blows  that  have  been  given  me  in  our  travels  were  to  be  paid  fur 
in  readv  money,  and  rated  only  at  four  maravedis  a-niece,  another 
hundrea  crowns  would  not  pay  for  half  of  them  :  so  let  every  man 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  not  take  white  for  black,  nor 
black  tor  wiiite ;  for  we  are  all  as  God  made  iis,  and  oftentimes  a 
great  deal  worse." 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  Garrasoo,  ^  to  warn  the  author  of  the 
history  not  to  forget,  in  his  next  edition,  what  honest  Sancho  has 
told  us,  which  \vill  make  the  book  as  good  again."  "  Are  there 
any  other  explanations  wanting  in  the  work,  signer  bachelor?" 
qnoth  Don  Quixote.   **  There  may  be  others,'^  answered  Garraaoo. 

but  none  of  equal  im))ortance  with  those  already^  mentioned.' 
"  Peradventiiro,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "the  author  promises  a  second 
part  ?"  "  He  does,"  answered  Sampson,  "  but  says  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  out  the  possessor  of  it ;  and  1  herefore  we  are  in 
donbt  whether  or  not  it  will  ever  make  its  appearance.  Besides 
some  people  say  that  second  parts  are  never  good  for  anything;  and 
others,  that  there  is  enough  of  Don  Quixote  already;  though  it  is 
true  there  are  some  merry  souls  who  cry,  '  Let  us  have  more  Ouixot- 
ades :  let  but  Don  Quixote  enoonnter,  and  Sancho  Panza  talk,  and 
go  the  world  as  it  may ! "  "  Bat  pray,  liow  stands  the  editor 
affected?"  imiuired  Don  Quixote.  "How !"  said  Sampson ;  "why 
as  soon  as  he  can  find  this  history,  which  he  is  diligently  searching 
for,  he  will  immediatelv  send  it  to  press,  more  on  uecttunt  of  the 
profit  than  the  praise  which  he  hopes  to  derive  from  it."  "  What, 
tlicn,"  said  Sancho,  "  the  author  wants  to  get  money  by  it  ?  If  so, 
it  will  be  a  wonder,  indeed,  if  it  is  well  done ;  for  he  will  stitch  it 
away  like  a  tailor  on  Easter-eve,  and  your  hasty  works  are  never  good 
for  anything.  This  same  Signer  Moor  woold  do  well  to  oonsider  a 
little  what  he  is  about ;  for  I  and  my  master  will  furnbh  him  so 
abundantly  with  lime  and  mort-ar  in  matter  of  adventures  that  he 
may  not  only  compile  a  second,  but  a  hundred  i)arts.  The  good  man 
thinks,  without  doubt,  that  we  lie  sleening  here  in  straw,  but  let  him 
hold  up  the  limping  foot,  and  he  will  see  why  it  halts.  All  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  if  my  master  had  taken  my  advice  we  miirlit  have 
been  now  in  the  field,  redressing  grievances  and  righting  wrongs, 
according  to  the  usage  of  good  knigbts-erraut."  At  this  moment, 
while  Sancho  was  yet  spewKing,  the  neighing  of  Konnante  reached 
their  ears;  whioli  Don  Quixote  took  for  a  most  happy  omen,  and 
resolved,  without  delay,  to  resume  his  functions,  and  again  sally  forth 
nto  the  world.  He  therefore  eons\dt(>d  the  bachelor  as  to  what 
course  he  should  take,  aud  was  advised  by  liim  to  go  straight  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  and  the  dtv  of  Saragossa,  where,  in  a  few  days, 
a  most  aotemn  tournament  was  to  be  heUT  in  honour  of  the  featifal  of 
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Saint  Geor^ ;  and  there,  hf  Yan<]iusliing  the  Arra^nian  knis^hts,  he 
would  acquire  the  asroiulancy  over  all  the  kniirhts  m  the  world.  He 
commended  his  resolution  as  most  honourable  and  brave:  at  tlm 
same  time  cautioning  him  to  be  more  wary  in  encountering  great  and 
neBdless  perils,  because  his  life  was  not  his  own,  bat  belonged  to 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  his  aid  and  protection.  "  That  is  just 
what  1  say,  Siiriior  Sampson,"  quoth  Sanclio  ;  "  for  my  master  makes 
no  more  of  attacking  a  hundred  armed  men  than  a  greedy  boy  would  do 
half-a^ozen  melons.  Body  of  me,  signor  bachelor !  yes,  there  must 
be  a  tiuKi  to  attack,  and  a  time  to  retreat,  and  it  must  not  be  always, 
*  Saint  Jairo,  and  charge,  Spain!'*  And  further,  I  have  hoard  it 
said  (and,  if  1  remember  right,  by  my  master  himselJf)  that  true  valour 
lies  in  the  middle  between  cowardice  and  rashness :  and,  if  so,  I 
woold  not  have  him  either  ftiHl  on  or  fly,  without  good  reason  for  it. 
Bat,  aboye  all,  I  would  let  my  master  know  that,  if  he  takes  me  with 
him,  it  must  be  upon  condition  that  he  shall  battle  it  all  himself,  and 
that  I  shall  oulv  have  to  tend  his  person — 1  mean  look  after  his 
clothes  and  food ;  all  which  I  will  do  ^h  a  hearty  good  will :  but  if 
he  expects  that  I  will  lay  hand  to  my  sword,  though  it  be  only 
against  beggarly  wood-cutters  with  liooks  and  hatchets,  he  is  very 
much  mistaken.  I,  Signor  Sampson,  do  not  set  up  for  hr'm'j;  tlie 
most  valiant,  but  the  best  and  most  faithful  squire  tliat  ever  served 
knight-errant;  and  if  my  lord  Don  Quixote,  in  consideration  of  my 
many  and  ^ood  services,  shall  please  to  brstow  on  me  some  one  of 
the  many  islands  his  worship  says  he  shall  light  upon,  1  shall  be 
much  beholden  to  hun  for  the  favour :  and  if  he  give  me  none,  here  I 
am,  and  it  is  better  to  trust  God  than  each  other ;  and  mayhap  my 
government  bread  might  not  go  down  so  sweet  as  that  which  1  should 
eat  without  it;  and  how  do  I  know  but  tlie  devil,  in  one  of  these 

fvemmcnts,  might  set  up  a  slumhlin^j-block  in  my  way,  over  which 
may  fall,  and  dash  out  my  grinders  ?  Sancho  1  was  bom,  and 
Sancho  I  expect  to  die:  yet  for  all  that  if,  fairly  and  squarely,  with- 
out much  care  or  much  risk.  Heaven  should  clianro  to  throw  an 
island,  or  some  such  thing,  in  my  way,  1  am  not  such  a  fool  neither 
as  to  refuse  it :  for,  as  the  saving  is,  '  When  thev  give  you  a  heifer, 
he  ready  with  the  rope,'  and  '  When  good  fortune  knocks,  make  haste 
to  let  her  in.'  " 

"  Brother  Sancho,"  quoth  the  bachelor,  *'  you  have  spoken  like  any 
professor ;  nevertheless,  trust  in  Hraven,  and  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
and  then  you  n»ay  get  not  only  an  island,  but  even  a  kingdom."  "  One 
as  likely  as  the  other,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  though  I  could  tell  Sigrnor 
Carrasco  that  my  master  will  not  throw  the  kingdom  he  gives  me  into 
a  rotten  sack ;  for  I  have  felt  my  pulse,  and  find  mvaelf  strong  enough 
to  rule  kingdoms  and  govern  island^  and  so  mucli  I  have  signified, 
befinre  now,  to  my  master."  "Take  need^  Sancho/'  quoth  the  baehe- 
\ar,  "for  honours  change  manners;  and  it  may  come  to  pass,  when 
you  are  a  governor,  tliat  you  may  not  know  even  your  own  mother." 

That,"  answered  Sancho,  "  may  be  the  case  with  those  that  are  bom 
among  the  mallows:  but  not  with  one  whose  soul,  like  mine,  is 
oorered  four  inches  laick  with  the  grace  of  an  old  Christian ;— noMio, 
I  am  not  one  of  the  ungrateful  sort."  "  Heaven  grant  it^"  said  Don 

*  "  Santiago  y  cierra  Espana,"  ia  the  cry  of  thu  SpauuuxU  at  tlio  onset 
in  battle. 
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Quixote;  "hut  we  shall  see  when  the  gorenuneiii  oooMt:  and 

metUiiiks  1  have  it  already  in  my  eye." 

The  knight  now  requested  Sampson  Carrasco,  if  he  were  a  poet,  to 
do  him  the  favour  to  compose  some  reneB  for  him,  as  a  farewell  to 
his  lady,  and  to  place  a  letter  of  her  name  at  the  beginning  of  each 
verse,  so  that  the  initials  joined  together  might  make  Duldtiea  del 
Toboso.  The  bachelor  said  that,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  Spain,  who  were  said  to  be  three4md<a-half  in  number,  be 
would  endeavour  to  comply  with  his  request ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  as  the  name  consisted  of  seven- 
teen letters :  for  if  he  made  four  stanzas  of  four  verses  ea^h,  there 
would  be  a  letter  too  much,  and  if  he  made  them  of  five,  which  are 
called  Deoimas  or  BedondiUas.  there  would  be  three  letten  wanting : 
however,  he  said  that  he  would  endeavour  to  sink  a  letter  as  well  as 
he  could,  so  that  the  name  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  should  be  included 
in  the  four  stanzas.  "  Let  it  be  so  by  all  means,"  said  Don  Quixote  ; 
"  for,  when  the  name  is  not  plain  and  manifest,  the  lady  is  alwa^rs 
doubtful  whether  the  verses  be  really  composed  for  her  "  On  this 
point  they  agreed,  and  also  that  they  shoula  set  out  within  eight  days 
irom  that  time.  Don  Quixote  enjoined  the  bachelor  to  keep  his  iuteu- 
titm  Moret,  especially  m>m  the  priest  «id  master  Nicholas,  as  well  as 
his  niece  and  noosekeeper,  lest  wey  might  endeavour  to  obstruot  his 
honourable  purpose.  Carrasco  promise^  to  attend  to  his  caution,  and 
took  his  leave,  after  ohtainintr  a  promise  on  his  part  to  send  him 
tiding  of  his  progress  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  Saochoalso 
woDtlionie  to  prepare  Ibr  the  intended  eq^editum. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  ih€  duemt  wnd  ptmrntU  eonwrfotum  wkieh  poiud  Utwtm  Stkneho 

Fanaa  and  kit  w\fif  Ttrtta. 

Entertng  on  the  present  chapter,  the  translator  of  this  history  says 
that  he  takes  it  to  be  apocryphal,  oeeause  Saucho  therein  expresses 
himself  in  a  style  very  different  from  what  mi^t  be  expected  from  his 
shallow  understanding,  and  speaks  with  an  acuteness  that  seems 
wholly  above  his  capacity;  nevertheless  he  would  not  omit  the 
translation  of  it,  in  compliance  with  the  duty  of  his  oihce,  and  there- 
fore proceeded  as  follows : — 

Saucho  went  home  in  such  high  spirits  that  his  wife  observed  his 
gaiety  a  bow-shot  off,  insomuch  tuat  she  could  not  help  saving. 

What  makes  you  look  so  blithe,  friend  SanchoP"  To  whicli  he 
answered :  "  Would  to  heaven,  dear  wife,  I  were  not  so  well  pleased 
as  I  seem  to  be !"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  husband,"  replied 
she,  "  by  saying  you  wish  you  were  not  so  much  pleased ;  now,  siUv 
as  I  am,  I  cannot  guess  liow  any  one  can  desire  not  to  be  pleased. ' 
"  Look  you,  Teresa,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I  am  thus  merry  because  I 
am  about  to  return  to  the  service  of  my  master  Don  Quixote,  who  is 
going  again  in  search  after  adventures,  and  I  am  to  accompany  him : 
for  so  my  fate  wills  it.  Besides,  I  am  merry  with  the  hopes  of  finding 
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another  hundred  crowns  like  those  we  have  spent ;  thouo:h  it  sieves 
me  to  part  from  you  and  my  children;  and  if  Heaven  would  be 
pleased  to  give  me  bread,  drysbod  and  at  home,  without  dn^ging  me 
over  crags  and  eipss-paths,  it  is  plain  that  my  jov  would  be  better 

grounded,  since  it  is  now  minded  with  sorrow  for  leaviniar  you :  so 
that  I  was  right  in  saving  that  1  should  be  glad  if  it  pleased  Heaven 
I  were  not  so  well  pleased."  "  Look  you,  Sancho,"  replied  Teresa, 
"e?er  since  yon  have  been  a  knight-errant  man,  you  talk  insndi  a 
roundabout  manner  that  nobody  can  understand  you."  "  It  is  enough, 
wife,"  said  Sancho,  "that  God  understands  me.  For  He  is  the 
understander  of  all  things ;  and  so  much  for  that.  And  do  you  hear, 
wife,  it  behoves  yoa  to  take  special  care  of  Dapple  for  these  three  or 
four  days  to  come,  that  he  mav  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms ;  so 
double  his  allowance,  and  get  tne  pack-saddle  in  order,  and  the  rest 
of  his  tackling :  for  we  are  not  going  to  a  wedding,  but  to  roam  about 
the  world,  and  to  give  and  take  with  giants,  fiery  dragons,  and  goblins, 
and  to  hear  hissings,  roarings,  bellowings.  ana  bleatings :  all  which 
would  be  but  flowers  of  lavender,  if  we  had  not  to  do  with  Yangueses 
and  enchanted  Moors."  "  I  believe,  indeed,  husband,"  replied  Teresa, 
**that  your  squires-errant  do  not  eat  their  bread  for  nothing,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  fail  to  beseech  Heaven  to  deliver  you  speedily 
from  so  much  evil  hap."  "  I  tell  you,  wife,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that 
did  I  not  expect,  ere  long,  to  see  myself  governor  of  an  island,  I  vow 
1  should  drop  down  dead  upon  the  spot."  "  Not  so,  good  husband," 
qnoth  Teresa :  let  ^  hen  Hve,  though  it  be  with  the  pip.  Do  you 
liTe^  and  the  devil  take  all  the  governments  in  the  world.  Without  a 
government  you  came  into  the  world,  without  a  government  you  have 
uved  till  now,  and  without  it  you  can  be  carried  to  your  grave,  when- 
ever it  shall  please  God.  How  many  folks  air?  there  in  the  world 
that  have  no  government ;  and  yet  they  live,  and  are  redconed  amonjg 
the  people  ?  The  best  sauce  in  the  world  is  hungcTj  and  as  that  is 
never  wanting  to  \hv.  poor,  they  always  eat  with  a  rebsh.  But  if  per- 
chance, Sancho,  you  should  get  a  government,  do  not  forget  me  and 
your  cEildran.  Consider  that  your  son  Sancho  is  just  fifteen  years 
ol(L  and  it  is  fit  he  should  go  to  school,  if  his  uncle  the  abbot  means 
to  breed  him  up  to  the  church.  Consiaer  also  that  Mary  Sancha  your 
daughter  wiH  not  break  her  heart  if  we  marry  her :  for  I  am  mistaken 
if  she  has  not  as  much  mind  to  a  husband  as  you  have  to  a  govern- 
ment :  and  verily  say  1,  better  a  daughter  but  humbly  married  than 
highly  kept."  "  In  good  faith,  dear  wife,"  said  Saiioho,  "  if  Heaven  he 
so  good  to  me  that  1  get  any  thing  like  a  goveniiueut,  1  will  match 
Mary  Sancha  so  highl>[  that  there  will  be  no  coming  near  her  without 
ealling  her  your  ladyship."  "Not  so,  Sancho,"  answered  Teresa :  "  the 
best  way  is  to  marry  her  to  her  ecjual ;  for  if  you  lift  her  from  clouted 
shoes  to  high  heels,  and,  instead  of  her  russet  coat  of  fourteenpenny 
stuE  give  her  a  farthingale  and  petticoats  of  silk  ;  and  instead  ot  plain 
Molly  and  thou,  she  be  called  madam  and  your  ladvship,  the  girl  will 
not  know  where  she  is,  and  will  fsll  into  a  thousaiui  mistakes  at  everv 
st«p,  showing  her  home-spun  country  stuff."  "  Peace,  fool,"  quotn 
Sancho,  "  she  has  only  to  practise  two  or  three  yenrs,  and  the  gravity 
will  set  upon  her  as  if  it  were  made  for  her :  and  if  not,  what  matters 
it  ?  Let  Tier  be  a  lady,  and  come  of  it  what  will**  "  Measure  your- 
self by  your  condition,  Sancho,"  answered  Teresa ;  **  and  do  not  seek 
to  raise  yourself  higlter,  but  remember  theproverb,  *  Wipe  your  neigk- 
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hour's  son*snose  and  take  him  into  your  house.'  Tt  would  he  a  prrUy 
husiness,  truly,  to  niarrv  our  Mary  to  soiuc  irreat  count  or  kni'^ht, 
wiio,  when  the  fancy  takes  him,  would  look  upon  her  as  some  strange 
thing,  and  be  calling  her  country- wench,  clod-brier's  brat,  and  I 
know  not  what  else.  No,  not  while  I  lire,  hnsband ;  I  have  not 
broujrht  up  my  cliild  to  be  so  used  ;  do  you  provide  money,  8ancho, 
and  leave  the  matching  of  her  to  my  care  :  for  there  is  Lope  Tocho, 
Jolin  Tocho's  son,  a  lusty,  hale  young  man,  whom  we  know,  and  1  am 
snre  he  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  girl ;  to  him  she  will  be  very 
well  mnrriod,  considerinir  he  is  our  eijual,  and  will  be  always  under 
our  eye  ;  and  we  shall  be  all  as  one,  parents  and  children,  grandsons 
and  sons-in-law,  and  so  the  peace  and  blessing  of  Heaven  will  be 
among  us  all ;  and  do  not  yon  be  for  marrying  her  at  your  courts  and 
great  palaces,  where  they  will  neither  understand  her,  nor  she  under- 
stand lierself."  "  Hark  you,  beast,  ;uid  wife  for  Barabbas,"  replied 
Sancho,  "  why  would  you  now,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  hinder  me 
from  marrying  my  daughter  with  one  who  may  bring  me  grandchildren 
that  may  be  st>led  your  lordships  ?— Look  you,  Teresa,  1  have  always 
heard  my  betters  say,  '  He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  will 
he  shall  have  nay  and  it  would  be  wrong,  now  that  fortune  is  knock- 
ing at  our  door,  not  to  ouen  it  and  bid  her  welcome.  '  Let  us  spread 
onr  sail  to  Hbe  favonrable  gale,  now  that  it  blows.'  "-^It  was  this 
language  from  Sanoho,  and  more  of  the  same  kind  which  followed, 
that  made  the  translator  suspect  the  present  chapter  to  be  apocry- 
phal. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  animal,"  continued  Sancho^  "that  it  would  be 

well  for  me  to  get  hold  of  some  good  rich  government  that  may  lift  us 
out  of  the  dirt,  so  that  T  mav  wed  Mary  Saneha  to  any  one  I  please  ? 
Yoii  will  then  see  how  people  will  call  you  Donna  Teresa  Panza,  and 
you  will  sit  in  thechurcn  with  velvet  cushions,  carpets,  and  tapestries, 
in  spite  of  the  best  gentlewomen  of  the  parisn.  No,  no,  stay  as  yon 
are,  and  be  always  the  same  thing,  like  a  figure  in  the  hanunngs,  with- 
out beinor  ev(T  liinrher  or  lower.  But  no  more  of  this,  little  S;incha 
shall  be  a  countess  in  spite  of  your  teeth."  "  Take  care  what  you  sav. 
husband,"  answered  Teresa;  "for  I  am  afraid  this  countess^p  will 
be  my  daughter's  undoing.  But  you  must  do  as  you  please— make 
her  a  duchess  or  a  princess;  but  it  shall  never  be  with  mv  consent. 
I  always  like  to  see  things  suited  hkc  to  like,  and  cannot  aoide  to  see 
folks  take  upon  them  when  they  should  not.  Plain  Teresa  was  1 
christened,  and  my  name  was  nerer  made  to  be  dizened  either  with  Dons 
or  Donnas.  My  fatlior's  name  was  Caseajo,  and  I,  being  your  wife, 
am  called  Teresa  Panza,  though  indeed,  by  good  right,  1  should  be 
called  Teresa  Gascajo  ;  but  the  laws  follow  the  prince's  will.  I  am 
content  with  that  name  as  it  is,  without  being  bnrthened  with  BoniuL 
to  make  it  so  heavy  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  carry  it  i  and  I  would 
not  have  people  cry  out,  when  they  see  me  decked  out  like  any  coun- 
tess or  governess,  '  Look  liow  stately  madam  hog-feeder  struts  it ! 
Yesterday  she  toiled  at  her  distaff  from  morning  to  night,  and  went  to 
mass  with  the  tail  of  her  petticoat  over  her  head,  for  lack  of  a  veil ; 
and  to-day.  forsooth,  she  iroes  with  Iut  farthin!xale,  her  embroideries, 
and  all  so  loftv  as  if  we  did  not  know  her  !'  Heaven  keep  me  in  mv 
seven,  or  my  uve  senses,  or  as  many  as  I  have ;  for  1  have  no  mind 
to  expose  myself  alter  this  manner.  Go  you,  husband,  to  your  govern- 
ing and  islanding,  and  puff  yoursetf  up  as  you  please ;  as  for  my  girl 
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and  me,  by  th^  life  of  my  father,  we  will  neither  of  as  stir  a  step  from 
our  own  town;  for  the  proverb  says, 

The  wife  that  expaoti  to  hava  a  good  nama 

Is  always  at  home,  as  if  she  wore  lame  : 

And  the  maid  that  is  honest,  her  chielest  dolig^ 

Is  stall  to  be  doing  from  monung  to  nig^ 

Go  you,  with  your  Don  Quixote,  to  your  adventures,  and  leave  ua 
to  our  ill  fortunes ;  God  will  better  them  for  us,  if  m  e  deserve  it ; 
though  trul^  I  cannot  guess  who  made  him  a  Don,  for  neither  his 
father  nor  Ins  ^grandfather  had  any  such  title."  "  Out  of  all  question," 
ouoth  Sancho,  "some  evil  spirit  must  have  f?ot  into  that  body  of 
toiue !  Heaven  bless  thee,  woman  1  what  a  heap  of  stuff  hast  thou 
been  twisting  together,  without  either  head  or  tail !  What  has  Gas- 
caio,  embroideries,  or  the  proverbs,  to  do  with  what  I  am  saymg? 
VV'^hy,  thou  foolish  ij^orant  prater  (for  so  I  may  well  call  thee,  since 
thou  ratist  neither  undei-stund  what  1  say,  nor  see  what  is  for  thy  own 
good),  had  1  told  thee  tljut  our  dau;^hter  was  to  throw  herself  head- 
long from  some  high  steeple,  or  go  gipseying  about  the  world  as  did 
the  Infanta  Donna  Urraca,  thou  wouldst  have  been  rif^ht  in  not 
coniin;?  into  my  mind;  but  if,  in  two  turns  of  a  hand,  and  less  than 
the  twmkiing  of  an  eve,  I  can  equip  her  with  a  Don  and  Your  Ladyship 
and  raise  thee  from  tike  straw  to  sit  under  a  canopy  of  stat&  and  upon 
a  sofa  with  morevelyet  cushions  than  all  the  Almonadas*  ot  Morocco 
had  Moors  in  their  lineaf^e,  why  wilt  thou  not  consent,  and  desire 
what  I  desire?"  "Would  you  know  why,  husband?"  answered 
Teresa.  "  It  is  because  of  the  proverb,  which  says,  *  He  that  covers 
thee  discovers  thee.'  The  poor  inan  is  scarcely  looked  at,  while  every 
eye  is  turned  upon  the  rich ;  and  if  the  poor  man  grows  rich  and  great, 
then  1  warrant  you  there  is  work  enoui^h  for  your  grumblers  and 
backbiters,  who  swarm  everywhere  like  bees." 

"  Hearken  to  me,  Teres^"  answered  Sancho,  "  and  listen  to  what  I 
am  going  to  say ;  mayhap  thou  hast  never  heard  it  before  in  all  thj 
life :  ana  1  do  not  speak  now  of  my  own  head,  but  from  the  speeches 
of  that  good  father  the  preacher,  who  held  forth  to  us  last  Lent  in  this 
villa^re,  who,  if  I  remeinber  right,  said  that  the  thin^  which  are  pre- 
sent before  our  eyes  take  a  stronger  hold  on  our  nunds  than  thmgs 

All  this  parade  of  reasoning,  so  out  of  character  in  Sancho,  tended 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  translator  that  this  clia^jter  could  not 
possibly  be  genuine.  "That  being  the  case,"  contmued  Sancho, 

when  we  see  any  person  finely  dressed,  and  set  off  with  rich 
apparel  and  with  a  train  of  servants,  we  are  nmved  to  show  him 
respect ;  for,  though  we  cannot  but  remember  ccrt^un  scurvy  matters 
either  of  poverty  or  parentage,  that  formerly  belonged  to  him,  but 
which  being  long  gone  by  are  almost  forgotten  we  only  think  of  what 
we  see  before  onr  eyes.  And  if,  :is  the  preacher  said,  Ihc  person  so 
raised  bv  good  luck,  from  nofhing,  as  it  were,  to  the  tip-top  of  pros- 
perity, be  well-behaved,  generous,  and  civil,  and  gives  himself  no 
ridiculous  airs,  pretending  to  vie  with  the  old  nobility,  take  my  word 
for  it,  Teresa»  nobody  will  twit  him  with  what  he  was,  but  will  respect 

*  A  play  on  the  word  Afanohada,  which  algniftes  a  onahioa,  and  li  aho 
tha  namo  of  a  fiunooi  tribe  of  Arafat  hi  Africa. 
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him  for  what  he  is:  excrpt.  indeed,  tho  envinu<,  who  hate  vvrry 
man's  gixxl  luck."  "  I  don't  understand  you,  husband,"  replied 
Teresa ;  "  do  what  you  think  fit,  and  do  not  crack  my  brains  any  more 
with  your  speeches  mh)  floorisnes ;  Imt  if  are  ieT<d?ed  to  do  as 
you  say"— "Resolved,  you  should  say,  wife,"  qaoth  SaiidKH  "and 
not  revolved."  "Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  mend  my  words." 
answered  Teresa ;  "  I  speak  as  it  pleases  God,  and  meddle  not  with 
your  fine  mtious.  I  say  if  you  hold  still  in  the  same  mind  of  beinsr 
a  ffOTemor,  take  your  son  Sancho  with  yon,  and  train  him  up  to  your 
callinfif,  fur  i*  is  fit  that  sons  should  learn  thrir  father's  trade." 
"When  I  have  a  government,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  1  will  send  for  him 
by  the  post ;  and  alM)  money  to  you,  which  I  shall  have  in  abundance, 
for  people  are  always  ready  enough  to  lend  their  money  to  governors ; 
and  mind  you  clothe  the  boy  so  that  he  may  look,  not  like  what 
he  is.  but  wliat  he  will  be."  *  Send  yon  tlie  money,  qnoth  Teresa, 
"  ana  I  will  make  him  as  fine  as  a  pahn  branch."  W  e  are  agreea. 
then,"  quoth  Sancho,  ''that  onr  daughter  is  to  be  a  oonnt^ss?'* 
"The  day  that  I  see  her  a  countess,  answered  Teresa,  "I  shall 
reckon  I  am  laying  her  in  her  grave :  but  I  say  a?ain.  you  must  do  as 
von  please,  for  to  this  burden  women  are  born— tliey  must  obey  their 
husbands  if  they  are  ever  such  blockheads;"  and  then  she  began  to 
weep  as  bitterly  as  if  she  already  saw  little  Sancha  di»d  and  buried. 
Sancho  comforted  her,  and  promised  that,  though  he  must  make  her 
a  countess,  he  would  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible.  Thus  ended  their 
dialogue,  and  Sancho  went  to  pay  his  master  another  visit,  in  order 
to  confer  on  the  subject  of  their  departore. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Cf  what  jxmtd  hdwMn  Don  Quixote,  kii  nieee,  and  hmuAetper,  wkitk 
it  on$  pf  ikt  flUMi  Mtpoftenl  dUptev  in  Ikt  itikoiU  kittciy. 

Tii?:  niece  and  housekeeper  of  Don  Quixote,  during  the  conver- 
sation of  Sancho  Panza  and!^  his  wife  Teresa  Cascajo,  were  not  idle ; 
for  they  were  led  to  suspect,  from  a  thousand  symptoms,  that  he  was 
inclined  to  break  loose  a  third  time,  and  return  to  the  exercise  of  his 
unlucky  knight-errantry  -  and  therefore  endeavoured,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  divert  him  trom  his  unhappy  purpose  :  but  it  was  all 
preaching  in  the  desert,  and  hammering  on  cold  iron.  Among  the 
many  dialogues  which  passed  between  them  on  the  sulioeot,  the 
housekeeper  said  to  him,  "  Indeed,  sir  if  you  will  not  tarry  quietly 
at  home,  and  leave  off  rambling  over  nills  and  dales  like  a  troubled 
spirit  in  quest  of  those  same  aorentures,  which  I  call  misad?entures, 
lam  fully  resolved  to  pray  to  Heaven  and  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to 
it."  To  which  Don  Quixote  replied:  "Mistress  housekeeper,  what 
answer  Heaven  will  return  to  your  complaints  I  know  not,  any  more 
than  what  his  migesty  will  give  you ;  1  only  know  tbdt,  if  I  were 
king,  I  woold  excuse  mysdf  nom  answering  the  infinite  immber  €i 
u^iertinent  memorials  which  are  daily  preMnted  to  him.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  greatest  fatigues  to  which  monatohs  are  tolgeot  k  the 
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bearing  and  nnswerinfr  of  every  person  who  chooses  to  address  them  ; 
and  tlieretore  1  should  be  sorry  if  he  were  troubled  with  niv  con- 
cerns." "  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "are  there  no  kniirlils  in 
his  mi^esty's  court P*'  "Yes,  many."  replied  Don  Quixote;  "and 
hitfhly  necessary  they  are  to  keep  up  toe  state  and  di^niity  of  prinoes." 
"  Would  it  not,  then,  be  better,"  replied  she,  "  that  your  worship 
should  be  one  of  them,  so  that  you  mixht  quietly  serve  your  king  and 
lord  at  court  P"  "  Look  you,  niend,  aasircred  Don  Quixote,  **  all 
knights  cannot  be  courtiers,  neither  can,  nor  ought,  all  courtiers  to 
be  knights-errant.  Tliere  must  be  some  of  every  station  in  the  world, 
and  though  we  are  all  knights,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
us ;  for  the  courtier-knight  traverses  the  globe  only  on  a  map,  without 
expense  or  fatigue,  suffering  neither  heat  nor  cold,  hunger  nor  thrist ; 
whereas  the  true  knight-errant,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  niphtand  bv  day,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  explores 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  world.  Nor  do  we  know  our  enemies 
in  picture  only,  but  in  their  proper  persona,  and  attack  them  upon 
every  occasion,  without  standing  upon  trifles,  or  upon  the  laws  of 
duelling,  such  as  whether  our  adversary  bears  a  snorter  or  longer 
lance  or  sword— whether  he  is  protected  by  holy  relics,  or  wears  any 
secret  coat  of  mail,  or  whetber  the  sun  be  auly  divided  or  not : 
with  other  ceremonies  of  the  same  stamp,  used  in  single  combats 
between  man  and  roan,  which  thou  dost  not  understand,  but  I  do. 
And  thou  must  know,  further,  that  the  true  knight-errant,  though  he 
should  espv  ten  giants,  whose  heads  not  only  touch,  but  overtop,  the 
clouds,  and  though  each  of  them  stalk  on  two  prodigious  towers 
instead  of  le^^s,  and  hath  arms  like  the  mainmasts  of  huge  and  mi^rhty 
ships  of  war,  and  each  eve  like  a  great  mill-wheel,  and  glowing  Uke  a 
fiery  furnace ;  yet  must  he  in  no  wise  be  affrighted,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  gentle  demeanour  and  an  imdannted  Heart,  encounter, 
aaaau,  and.  if  possible,  in  an  instant  yan|iiish  and  rout  them,  althou^ 
they  should  come  defended  by  the  impenetrable  coat  of  a  certain 
shell-fish,  harder  than  diamond ;  and,  instead  of  swords,  armed  with 
dreadful  sabres  of  Damascus  steel,  or,  as  I  have  seen  more  than  once, 
huge  maces  pointed  with  the  same  metal.  All  this  I  have  said,  mis- 
tress housekeener^  tliat  thou  mayst  understand  the  difference  between 
one  species  of  kmght  and  another ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  all 

Srinces  could  duly  appreciate  this  last,  or  rather  first  order — I  mean 
le  knights-errani  who  wer<^  in  times  past,  the  bulwark  not  only  of 
one,  but  of  many  kingdoms. 

'  Ah,  dear  uncle ! "  said  the  niece,  "be  assured  all  the  stories  you 
tell  us  of  knights-errant  are  fables  ana  lies :  and  their  histories  deserve 
to  be  burnt,  or  at  least  to  be  marked  by  a  Sanbenito,*  or  some  badge, 
that  their  wickedness  may  be  known.  **  Now,  by  the  God  in  whom 
I  hve ! "  said  Don  Quixote,  "  were  you  not  my  own  sister's  daughter, 
I  would  make  such  an  example  of  you.  for  tne  blasphemy  vou  have 
uttered,  that  the  whole  world  shoula  resound  with  it.  \Vhat !  a 
young  baggage  who  scarcely  knows  how  to  mana^  a  dozen  of  bob- 
bins, presume  to  raise  her  voice  in  censure  of  the  histories  of 
knights-errant !  What  would  Su*  Amadis  have  said  to  this  ? — though 
he,  mdeed,  I  believe,  would  have  pardoned  thee ;  for  he  was  the  most 

*  A  coat  of  black  canvas  painted  over  with  flames  and  devils.  It  l»  worn 
by  hemtks,  whm  going  to  m  homt  faj  ordor  ol  thm  Inquiaitiui. 
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humble  and  most  courteous  knight  of  his  time,  and,  moreover,  a 
ffPGAi  protector  of  damsels.  But  thy  profanity  mif?lit  have  reached 
the  cars  of  others,  from  whose  indiguatiou  thou  wouldst  not  have 
ese^ped  so  easily;  for  all  are  not  equally  ^tle  and  oonrteooB. 
Neither  arc  all  those  who  rail  themselves  kniirhts  rrally  so  :  for  some 
are  not  sterlinf?  gold,  but  base,  counterfeit  stuff,  which,  though  de- 
ceiving the  sight,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  truth.  There  are  low 
fellows,  who  stoain  and  swell  e?en  to  bunting,  to  appear  great:  and 
others  you  will  see,  of  exalted  rank,  who  seem  desirous  ouy  to 
emulate  the  base.  "While  the  one  class  rises  by  ambition  or  virtue, 
the  otiier  sinks  by  meaoness  or  vice :  vet  is  it  often  dilBcult  to  dis- 
tm^ish  between  these  varieties,  so  alike  in  name,  and  so  different  in 
•their  actions."  "Bless  me^  uncle!"  quoth  the  niece,  "that  von 
should  be  so  knowing,  that,  if  need  were,  you  miarht  mount  a  piil[)it 
and  hold  forth  in  tlie  streets,  and  yet  so  infatuated  as  to  imagine 
yourself  valiant  at  your  time  of  life,  and  strong,  when,  alas !  you  are 
80  inBrm ;  and  pretend  to  make  crooked  things  straight,  though  bent 
vourself  under  the  weight  of  years:  and,  ftbove  all,  set  up  for  a 
kni^'ht,  when  you  are  no  such  thing!— some  gentry  may  indeed  pre- 
tend to  that  honour,  but  those  who  are  poor  must  not  look  so  hign." 

"Thou  art  ri^rht,  niece,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "and  1  could 
tell  thee  such  thmgs  OGOcemin^  lineages  as  would  surprise  thee :  but» 
not  choosing  to  mix  sacred  with  profane  subjects,  1  forbear.  You 
must  know,  my  friends,  that  all  the  genealogies  in  the  world  may  be 
reduced  to  four  kinds.  The  lirst  are  those  families  who  from  a  low 
beginning  have  raised  and  extended  themselves,  until  they  have 
reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  greatness:  the  second  are 
those  of  hi'^h  extraction,  who  have  preserved  their  original  dignity; 
the  third  sort  are  those  who,  from  a  great  foundation,  have  gradually 
dwindled,  until,  like  a  pyramid,  they  temunate  in  a  small  point.  The 
last,  which  are  the  most  numerous  class,  are  those  who  nave  begun 
and  continued  low,  and  who  must  end  the  same :  — such  arc  the  gre^t 
mass  of  the  people.  Of  the  first  kind  we  have  an  example  in  the 
Ottoman  family,  whose  founder,  from  the  lowly  rank  of  a  shepherd, 
has  attained  its  present  height.  Of  the  seoond  order,  examples  may 
be  adduced  from  sundry  hereditary  princes,  who  peaceably  govern 
within  the  liinits  of  their  omu  dominions  without  seeking  to  enlarge, 
or  contract  them.  Of  those  who  began  great,  and  have  ended  in  a 
point,  there  are  thousands  of  instanoes;  for  all  the  Pharaohs  and 
rtoleraiesof  Egypt,  the  Ciesarsof  Rome,  with  all  ih:(t  inlimte  lierd 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  of  princes,  monarchs,  and  lords,  the  Medes, 
Assyrians,  Greeks,  I'l  t  sian-^,  and  Barbarians  — I  say,  all  these  families 
and  states,  as  well  as  tiicir  foundere,  h  ive  ended  m  a  point — that  is, 
in  nothing ;  for  it  is  impossible  now  to  find  any  of  their  descendants, 
and,  if  they  were  in  existence,  it  would  he  in  some  low  and  abject 
station.  Of  the  lower  race  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only  that  they 
serve  to  swell  the  number  of  the  living,  without  deserving  any  other 
fame  or  eulogy.  From  all  that  I  hare  said  you  must  clearly  see,  my 
good  simphitons,  that  genealogies  are  involved  in  endless  confusion, 
and  that  thos;*  onlvare  illustrious  and  irreat  who  are  distincniished  by 
their  virhie  and  liberality,  as  well  as  their  riches  :  for  the  great  man 
who  is  vicious,  is  only  a  great  sinner:  and  the  rich  man  who  wants 
Uberalityis  but  a  miserly  pauper.  Tho  gratification  which  wealtli 
can  bestow  is  not  in  mean  possessiop,  nor  in  lavishing  it  with  prodi- 
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«ra1itv.  but  in  the  wivSe  application  of  it.  The  poor  kniprht  cm  only' 
luaniiest  his  rank  by  his  virtues  and  general  conduct.  He  must  be 
welUfared,  courteous,  kind,  and  obligm;?:  not  proud,  nor  arrogant^  no 
■wirmmw :  above  all.  be  must  be  charitable,  and  uj  two  manTedis 
ffiven  cheerfully  to  tne  poor  he  shall  display  as  much  generosity  as 
the  rich  man  who  bestows  lar^e  alms  by  sound  of  bell.  Of  such  a 
man  no  one  would  doubt  his  honourable  descent,  and  general  applaue  e 
will  be  the  sure  reward  of  hia  Tirtiie.  There  are  two  nam,  my 
daughters,  by  which  men  may  attain  riches  and  honour :  the  one  by 
letters,  the  others  by  amis.  I  have  more  in  me  of  the  soldier  than 
of  the  scholar ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  my  propensity  to  arms,  that  I 
waa  bom  under  the  inflttenee  of  the  planet  Mars ;  so  that  I  aan,  aa  it 
were,  forced  into  that  ttaok,  and  must  follow  it  in  spite  of  the  whdie 
world.  Your  endeavours,  therefore,  will  be  fruitless,  in  dissuading 
me  from  that  which  Heaven  wills,  fate  ordains,  reason  demands,  and 
above  all.  that  to  which  my  inclinations  irresistibly  impel  me.  Well 
I  know  tne  imnimerable  toils  of  knight-errantry;  but  1  know  abo  ita 
honour  and  reward.  The  path  of  virtue  is  narrow,  while  that  of  vice 
is  easy  and  broad  ;  and  equally  different  are  the  points  to  which  they 
lead:  the  one  to  life  eternal,  the  other  to  ignominy  and  death.  I 
know,  aa  oar  great  CSastilian  poet  expresses  it,  that — 

Through  thoso  rough  paths,  to  gain  a  glorioua  uama, 
Wo  climb  the  steep  ascent  that  leads  to  bme ; 

They  miss  the  roaa  vrho  quit  the  niiirtred  way. 
And  in  the  smoother  tracks  ot  pleasure  stray. 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me  ! "  quoth  the  niece ;  "  my  uncle  a  poet  too !  He 
knows  evervthins? ;  nothing  corner  amiss  to  him  !  1  will  lay  a  wager 
that,  if  he  liad  a  mind  to  turn  mason,  he  could  build  a  iiouse  with  as 
mucn  ease  as  a  bird-cage !"  "  I  assure  thee,  niece,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  that  were  not  my  whole  soul  enurossed  by  tlie  arduous 
duties  of  chivalry,  1  would  engage  to  do  anything :— there  is  not  a 
curious  art  which  I  would  not  acquire ;  especially  that  of  making 
hM«age8  and  tooth-pidca." 

A  knocking  at  the  door  was  now  heard,  and  inding^  upon  inquiry, 
that  it  was  Sancho  Panza,  the  housekeeper,  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
him  whom  she  abhorred,  ran  to  hide  herself  while  the  niece  let  him 
in.  His  master  Don  Quixote  received  him  with  open  arms,  and, 
being  oloaeted  togethQr«  ft  oonTenatioa  enaiiedt  not  infieiior  to  the 
fooMC. 


GHAPTSR  VU. 

0/  what  paued  between  Don  Qmixote  and  hdt  «^tre,  mlh  0tker  remarhablt 

As  soon  as  the  housekeeper  saw  that  Sancho  and  her  master  were 
shut  up  together,  she  suspected  the  drift  of  their  conference ;  and 
doubting  not  but  that  another  anfortnnaite  expedition  w<Mid  be  the 
result,  sne  put  on  her  veil  and  set  off,  full  of  trouble  and  amiety,  to 

waa  ft  well' 
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spoken  person,  and  a  new  acquaintance  of  her  master,  lie  mi^ht  he 
anle  to  oissuade  him  from  so  extravagant  a  project.  She  found  him 
walking  to  and  liu  in  the  courtvard  of  his  house,  and  she  immedi- 
ately fml  down  on  ber  knees  benire  him.  The  bachelor  seeing  her  in 
this  situation  and  that  she  was  apparently  sufTerinp  under  some  heavy 
affliction,  saia  to  her,  "  What  is  the  matter,  mistress  housekeeper  ? 
What  has  befallen  you,  that  you  seem  readv  to  give  up  the  ghost  P" 
*'  Notbinff  at  aU,  dear  sir/'  quoth  she,  "  amj  that  my  master  is  most 
oertainlyDrcaking  forth."  IIow  breaking  forth,  mistress P"  de- 
manded Sampson;  "has  he  burst  in  any  part  of  his  body?"  "No, 
but  he  is  breaking  forth  into  his  old  madness,  si^or  bachelor,"  she 
replied ;  "  he  is  surely  in  the  mind  to  be  strolhng  again  about  the 
mde  world  for  the  third  time,  in  search  of  adventures,  as  he  calls 
them.  The  first  time,  he  was  brought  home  to  us  laid,  athwart  an 
ass,  all  battered  and  bruised.  The  second  time  he  returned  in  an 
ox-waggon,  locked  up  in  a  cage,  and  so  changed,  poor  soul,  that  his 
own  mother  would  not  have  known  him ;  so  feeble,  wan,  and  withered, 
and  his  eyes  sunk  into  the  farthest  comer  of  his  brains,  insomucH 
that  it  took  me  above  six  hundred  eggs  to  get  him  a  little  up  again, 
as  Heaven  and  the  world  is  my  witness,  and  my  hens,  that  will  not 
let  me  Ue."  "I  can  esaibr  beuere  that,"  answered  the  bachelor; 
"  for  your  hens  are  too  well  bred  and  fed  to  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another.  Then  these  apprehensions  for  your  master  are  the  whole 
and  sole  cause  of  your  trouble,  are  they,  Mrs.  Housekee])er  ?"  "  Ye5, 
sir,"  answered  she.  "  Be  in  no  oaiu  tlieu,"  replied  the  bachelor. "  but 
so  home  in  Heaven's  name,  ana  get  me  something  warm  for  break* 
fast,  and  on  your  way  repeat  the  prayer  of  St.  Apollonia,  if  you  know 
it ;  1  will  be  with  you  instantly,  and  you  shall  see  wonders."  "Bless 
me ! "  replied  the  housekeeper,  "  the  prayer  of  St.  Apollonii^  say 
you?  tiiat  might  do  something  if  my  master's  distemper  laid  m  his 
gams:  bnt  alas !  it  is  all  in  his  brain."  "  I  know  what  l  say,  mistress 
housekeeper/' replied  Sampson;  "get  you  home,  and  do  not  stand 
disputing  with  me ;  for  you  know  I  am  a  Salamancau  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  there  is  no  baehelorising  beyond  that."  Then  away  went 
the  nousekeeper  home,  while  the  bacluikv  repaired  to  the  priest,  with 
whoin  lie  held  a  consttltatioii,  the  issue  of  which  will  oome  out  in 
due  time. 

During  the  interview  between  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  some  con- 
versation took  place,  which  the  historv  relates  at  large  with  great 
accuracy  and  truth.  "  I  have  now,  sur,  quoth  Sancho  lo  his  nuurter, 
"  reluced  my  wife  to  consent  that  I  should  go  with  your  worship 
wherever  you  please  to  carry  me."  "  Beduced,  thou  shouldst  say, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  " and  not  'reluced.*  **  "Once  or  twice 
already,"  answered  Ssncho, "  I  have  besought  your  worship  not  to 
mind  my  words,  when  you  know  my  meaning ;  and  when  you  do  not, 
say,  Sancho,  or  devil,  1  understanrt  thee  not;  and  then  if  I  do  not 
explain  myself,  you  may  cornet  me^  fur  I  am  so  focile." — "I  do  not 
understand  thee  now  Sancho,"  said.  Don  Quixote :  "  for  I  know  not 
the  meaninrr  of  ' focile.'  "  "  So  focile,"  answered  Sancho,  "means, 
I  am  so  much  so."  "  I  understand  thee  still  less  n(.nv,"  renlied  Don 
Quixote.   "  Why,  if  you  do  not  understand  me,"  answerea  Sancho. 

cannot  help  it ;  1  know  no  more,  so  Heaven  help  me !"  "O! 
now  1  have  it,  answered  Don  Qiuxote,  "thou  wilt  say  that  thou  art 
so  docile,  m  iiliant^  and  so  tractable,  that  thou  wilt  readily  com^re- 
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hend  whatever  I  saj,  and  wilt  learn  whatever  I  shall  tearh  thee." 
"  1  will  lay  a  wa?pr,"  quoth  Saiicho,  "you  took  me  from  the  first, 
only  you  had  a  mind  to  puzzle  me,  tliat  you  mi^ht  hear  some  more  oi 
my  blunders."  "  Perhaps  thou  mayest  be  nght  there,"  answered 
Don  Quixote;  "but  tell  me.  what  says  Teresa?**  " TereBa,** quotii 
Sancho,  "says  that  fast  bincl,  fast  find,  and  that  we  must  have  less 
talking,  and  more  doing :  for  he  who  shuffles  is  not  he  who  cuts,  and, 
*a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush;'  and  1  say,  though 
there  is  bat  little  in  woinan*s  advice,  yet  he  that  won't  take  it  is  not 
over  wise."  "  I  sav  so  too,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "proceed, 
Sancho,  for  thou  talkcst  admirably  to-day."  The  case  is  this," 
replied  Sancho,  "  that,  as  your  worship  very  well  knows,  we  are  all 
mortal — here  to-dav,  and  gfone  to-morrow ;  that  the  lamb  goes  to  the 
spit  as  soon  as  the  sheep  ;  and  that  nobody  can  promise  himself  longer 
life  than  God  nleases :  for  when  death  knocks  at  the  door,  he  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  excuses — nothing  can  stay  him,  neither  force,  nor 
entreaties,  nor  sceptres,  nor  mitres :  for  so  it  is  said  both  in  the  street 
and  in  the  pulpit.*'  "All  this  is  true,  said  Don  Quixote,  "  but  I  do 
not  perceive  what  thou  wouldst  be  at."  "What  I  would  be  at," 
quotn  Sancho,  "  is  that  your  worship  would  be  i)leased  to  allow  me 
wages— so  much  a  month,  as  long  as  1  sliall  serve  you,  and  that,  in 
ease  of  need,  the  same  may  be  paid  out  of  your  estate :  for  I  have  no 
mind  to  trust  to  rewards,  which  may  come  late  or  never ;  Heaven 
help  me  with  mv  own^  which  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  be  it  little  or 
much  :  for  the  hen  sits,  if  it  be  hut  upon  one  egg ;  and  many  littles 
make  a  uiickle,  and  while  something  i.s  getting,  nothing  is  losing,  in 
good  truth,  should  it  fall  out  that  your  worship  should  ^ve  me  that 
same  island  you  have  promised  me  (but  which  1  am  afraid  will  never 
come),  I  would  not  wish  to  make  a  hard  bargain,  but  am  willing  that 
my  wages  should  be  deducted  from  the  rent  of  such  island  fairly, 
cantity  for  oantity."  "  Is  not '  quantity  *  as  good  as '  eantity  *  friend 
Sancho?"  answered  Don  Quixote.  I  understand  you,  quoth 
Sancho ;  "  I  suppose  now,  I  should  have  said  *  quantity,'  ana  not 
*  cantity,'  but  that  signifies  nothing,  since  your  worship  knew  my 
njcamng."  "  Yes,  and  to  the  very  bottom  of  it,**  returned  Don 
Quixote.  "  I  plainly  see  the  mark  at  which  thou  art  levelling  all  thy 
proverbs  ;  but  near  me,  Sancho :  I  should  have  no  objection  to  appoint 
thee  wages  had  1  ever  met  with  any  examplf;  among  the  histones  of 
knights-errant  that  showed  the  least  glimmering  of  any  such  monthly 
or  yearly  stipend.  I  have  read  all,  or  most  of  tboee  histories,  and  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  read  that  any  knight-errant  allowed  his 
squire  fixed  wages ;  on  tlie  contrary^  they  all  served  upon  courtesy : 
aud  when  least  expecting  i^  if  their  masters  were  fortunate^  they 
were  rewarded  with  an  isian(L  or  something  equal  to  it ;  at  all  events 
they  were  certain  of  title  and  rank.  If,  Sancho,  upon  the  strength 
of  these  expectations,  thou  art  williug  to  return  to  my  service,  in 
Heaven's  name  do  so;  but  thou  art  mistaken  if  thou  h?ist  any  hope 
that  I  shall  act  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  usages  of  chivalry. 
Ketum  home,  therefore,  Sancho,  and  inform  thy  wife  of  my  deter- 
mination ;  and  if  she  is  willing  and  thou  art  disnosed  to  stav  with  me 
upon  the  terms  1  mentioned— quid^m ;  it  not^  we  will  at  least 
part  friends :  for  if  the  dove-house  wants  not  bait,  it  will  never  want 
pigeons ;  and  ti^e  notice,  son.  that  a  good  reversion  is  better  than  a 
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Sancho,  to  show  thee  that  1  also  can  diacharpc  a  volley  of  proverbs. 
But,  to  be  pbiin  wiih  tlire,  if  thou  art,  not  disposed  to  accompany  ni". 
upon  courteby,  and  follow  my  fortimes,  the  Lord  have  thee  in  his 
keeping,  and  Biake  ihee  ft  sainfc:  for  I  anaU  ii0f«r  want  scnuies  more 
obedient,  more  diligent,  and  ai  tha  uam  tima,  leas  talkative  and 
aelfish  than  thou  art." 

On  hearing  this  fixed  resolution,  the  hopes  of  Sancho  were  over- 
clouded, imd  his  heart  sunk  witliin  hiai :  for  hitherto  he  had  never 
supposed  it  possible  that  hia  master  would  go  without  him  for  the 
w<ind's  worth ;  and  as  bo  was  st-anding  thoughtful  and  dejected, 
Sampson  Carrasco  entered  the  chamber,  followed  by  llie  niece  and 
housekeeoer,  who  were  curioua  to  hear  what  arguments  he  would  use 
to  dissnaoe  the  knight  from  Us  thrsateMd  expeditioa.  The  waggiak 
kaohfilor  a|iproaohea  him  with  grc^it  respect,  and  after  embracing 
him,  said,  m  an  elevated  tone,  "  0  (lower  of  knight-errantry !  ( ) 
res|)lendent  li^ht  of  arms!  O  mirror  and  glory  of  the  Spanish 
Batumi  ^  May  it  pbaae  Heaven  that  aH  those  who  shall  seek  to  pre- 
-vant  or  impede  yam  third  sally  be  lost  in  t  he  labyrinth  of  their  own 
wiles,  nor  ever  accomplish  their  evil  desire  !  "  Then  tiiriiin;;  to  the 
housekeeper,  he  said:  "Now,  mistress  housekeeper,  u>u  may  save 
jourseif  the  trouble  of  saying  the  prayer  of  JSt.  ApoUonia ;  for  1  know 
that  it  is  the  positire  determinaooii  of  the  stars  that  Signor  Dob 
Quixote  shall  resume  his  glorious  career,  and  I  should  greatly  burthen 
my  wmscience  did  I  not  ^ive  intimation  thereof,  and  persuade  this 
knight  no  longer  to  restrain  the  foroe  of  his  valorous  arm,  nor  check 
the  fiitiotts  ardour  of  hia  sod,  siaoe  by  delay  he  defrauds  the 
ii^|iued  world  of  redress,  oi  phans  of  protection,  damsels  of  deliversnoe, 
widows  of  relief,  and  matrons  of  support,  with  other  matters  of  this 
nature,  dependent  on  kni^ht-ernintry.  (io  on  then,  dear  siguor  Don 
Quixote,  my  brave  and  gaiianl  kuiglit !  lose  no  time,  but  set  forward 
lather  to-day  than  to-morrow ;  and  if  anything  be  wanting  to  hasteB 
the  execution  of  your  desifrn,  here  am  I,  ready  to  assist  you  with  mv 
life  and  fortune  ;  if  vour  cxcelieucy  stand  in  need  of  a  S(juire,  1  shall 
esteem  myself  singuJarljr  fortunate  in  having  the  honour  to  serve  ^ou 
m  that  eapaoitv."  "  Did  I  not  tell  thee,"  said  Dcib  Quixote  tonung 
to  Sancho,  "  that  I  should  be  in  Bo  want  of  sqiiireaP  Benold  who 
now  offers  himself!  The  renowned  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasoo,  the 
darling  and  delisht  of  the  Salamanciin  schools !  sound  and  active  of 
body,  patient  of  heat  and  cold,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  no  prater— in 
short,  possessing  all  the  qualifications  requisite  in  the  squire  of  a 
kni§:ht-errant  ?  But  Heaven  forbid  that,  to  gratify  my  own  private 
inclination,  I  should  endanger  this  pillar  of  literature,  this  urn  of 
genius,  and  lop  oil  so  flouiishing  a  bAunch  of  the  noble  and  liberal 
arts.  No,  let  pur  new  Sampsoa  abide  in  hia  oonntrjf,  and  do  boBonr 
to  the  grey  hairs  of  his  venerable  parents,  by  becoming  its  ornament. 
1  will  be  content  with  any  squire,  since  Sancho  deigns  not  to  ac(X)m- 
pany  me.*'  "  1  do  deign,"  quotii  Sancho,  M  iili  eyes  swimming  in 
tears ;  '*  it  shall  nerer  be  said  of  me,  dear  master,  '  the  bread  eafeea, 
the  company  broke  np.'  I  am  not  come  of  an  ungrateftd  stock :  for 
all  the  world  knows,  especially  our  village,  who  the  Panzas  were,  that 
have  gone  before  me.  Besides.  1  know,  by  many  ^'W)d  works  ami 
better  words,  your  worship's  inclination  to  do  uie  a  kindness ;  and  if 
I  have  said  too  miioh  upon  the  artiole  of  wages,  it  was  to  plaaae  my 
wife^  who^  when  oooe  she  seta  about  penmaoiag  one  to  »  thing,  no 
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mancidrives  the  hoops  of  a  tab  as  she  does  to  ffefc  her  will;  hut  a 

man  must  be  a  man,  and  a  woman  a  woman ;  ana  since  I  am  a  man 
elsewhere,  I  will  also  be  one  in  my  own  house,  in  si)ile  of  anybody  • 
so  your  worship  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  after  vour  will  and  its 
codicil,  in  such  manner  as  it  cannot  be  reboked ;  and  let  us  set  oat 
immediately,  that  the  soul  of  Signor  Sampson  may  be  at  rest,  as  he 
is  obliged  in  conscience,  he  says,  to  persuade  your  worship  to  make  a 
third  sally ;  and  1  again  offer  myself  to  serve  your  worship  faithfully 
and  loyally,  as  well  and  better  than  all  the  squires  that  ever  senred 
kmeht-errant  in  past  or  present  times." 

Tne  bachelor  listened  in  admiration  to  Sancho,  for  thou zh  he  liad 
read  the  ^t  pari  of  the  history,  he  had  hardly  conceived  it  possible 
that  he  shoula  really  be  so  pleasant  a  fblloir  as  he  is  therein  described : 
hut  now  he  could  believe  all  thaA  had  been  said  of  him  :  in  shoit,  he  set 
down  both  the  msister  and  man  as  the  most  extraordinarj'  couple  the 
world  had  ever  yet  produced.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  being  now 
perfectly  reconciled,  they  agreed,  with  the  approbation  of  the  great 
Uarrasco.  their  oracle,  to  depart  within  t^ree  days,  in  which  time 
they  might  have  leisure  to  provide  what  was  necessary  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  especially  a  complete  helmet,  which  Don  Quixote  declared 
to  be  indispensable.  Sampson  engaged  to  procure  one  from  a  friend, 
who  he  was  sure  would  not  refuse  it ;  though  he  confessed  the  bright- 
ness of  the  steel  was  not  a  little  obscured  oy  tarnish  and  rust.  The 
niece  and  housekeeper,  on  hearing  this  determination,  made  a  woeful 
outcry,  inveighing  oitterly  against  Carraseo,  who  had  been  acting 
agreeably  to  a  plan  previously  concerted  with  the  priest  and  barber. 
They  tore  their  hair,  scratched  and  disfigured  their  hoes,  like  the 
funeral  mnumers  *  of  fox  mer  times,  and  lamented  the  approaching^ 
departure  of  their  master  as  if  it  were  his  death. 

Three  days  were  now  employed  in  preparation,  at  the  end  of  which 
tiaie  Sttieho  having  appeased  his  wifeL  and  Don  Quixote  his  niece 
ttid  housekeeper,  they  issued  forth  in  the  evening,  unobserved  by  any 
except  the  baeln^lor,  who  insisted  on  bearing  them  cornpany  half  a 
league  from  the  village.  The  icnight  was  mounted  on  his  good  Kozi- 
nante,  and  the  squire  on  his  trusty  Dapple,  his  wallets  stored  witii 
food,  and  his  purse  with  money,  providentially  supplied  by  his  mastrt 
in  case  of  need.  "When  Sampson  took  his  leave,  he  expressed  aft 
earnest  desire  to  have  advice  ot  his  good  or  ill  fortune,  that  he  might 
rejoice  or  condole  with  him,  as  the  laws  of  friendship  required.  Don 
Quixote  having  promised  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  bachelof 
returned  to  the  village,  and  the  koig^t  and  Squire  punned  their  iTay 
towards  the  great  dty  of  Toboso. 

*  It  was  formerlv  the  oostom  to  lore  tbeM  monraan  or  heirailarB,  to 
iMMDfc  over  tho  boay  of  tbe  ddeeased. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Wkerem  u  rdaied  what  h^fel  Don  Quixoie  as  A«  ira#  going  to  vuA  hii 

lady  Duleinea  dd  Tobom, 

**  Blbsseo  be  the  mighty  Alia !"  exclaims  Cid  Hamot  Benengeli,  at 
the  begmning  of  this  eignth  chapter,  *'  blessed  be  Alia ! "  thrice  utter- 
ing these  pious  ejaculations,  upon  seeing  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
agaiu  take  field  ;  and  he  adds,  tliat  from  tliis  point  tlie  readers  of  this 
delightful  history  may^  reckon  that  the  exploits  and  pleasantries  of 
the  Knight  and  hu  squiie  wiQ  recommence,  and  he  entreats  them  to  fix 
their  attention  onlv  on  the  fdtnre  achievements  of  the  groat  adven^ 
turer,  which  now  oegin  upon  the  road  to  Toboso,  as  did  the  former 
in  the  plain  of  Montiel.  Nor,  indoed,  is  this  any  very  unreas()n;i})lo 
request,  considering  what  great  thiugs  he  promisob.  And  thus  he 
proceeas. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  wore  now  left  together,  and  scarcoly  had 
Sampson  quitted  them  when  Hozinante  began  to  neigh,  and  Dapple 
to  brav,  which  both  knight  and  s(iuire  rc^^ded  as  a  good  omen.  It 
mnst  oe  confessed  that  the  snorting  and  braying  of  Impple  exceeded 
the  neidiings  of  the  steed;  whence  Sancho  gi^ered  that  his  good 
luck  was  to  rise  above  and  exceed  that  of  his  master.  But  wlicther 
ho  drew  this  iufercnoe  from  any  skill  in  judicial  astrology  is  not  kuown- 
as  the  history  is  silent  in  t  hat  p^icular ;  certainly  he  had  been  heard 
to  say,  when  he  happened  to  fall  or  stumble,  that  he  wished  he  had 
not  gone  out  that  day,  for  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  stumbling  or 
falling  but  a  torn  shoe  or  a  broken  rib  j  wherein,  although  aaimpleton, 
he  was  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

"  Friend  Sancho  "  said  Don  Qnizote  to  his  squire,  "  the  night 
comes  on  apace,  ana  it  will  bo  dark  before  we  reach  ToDoso,  whitner 
I  am  resolved  to  go  beforo  I  undertake  any  other  adventure.  There 
will  I  receive  the  farewell  benediction  of  the  peerless  Dulcinea.  by 
which  I  shall  secure  the  hai)py  accomplishment  of  every  periloua 
enterprise:  for  nothing  in  this  life  inspires  a  knight-errant  with  so 
much  valour  as  tlic  favour  of  his  mistress."  **  I  bebeve  it,"  answered 
Sancho:  "  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  bo  difficult  for  your  worship  to 
speak  with  her  ;done — at  least  in  any  place  where  you  may  receive  her 
benediction  ;  unless  she  tosses  it  over  the  pales  <n  the  yard  where  I 
saw  her  last,  \\  hen  I  carried  her  the  letter  tnat  gave  an  accoiint  of  the 
pranks  your  worshin  was  playing  on  the  njonntain."  "  Didst  thou 
conceive  those  to  be  pales.  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  over 
which  thoa  didst  behold  that  paragon  of  gentiSitr  and  beantyP 
Lnpossible !  Thou  must  mean  giukries,  arcades,  or  cloisters,  of  some 
rich  and  royal  palace.'*  "  All  that  may  be,"  answered  Simcho ;  "  but, 
if  I  do  not  iorget,  to  me  they  seemed  pales,  or  I  have  a  very  shallow 
memory."  "However,  let  us  go  thither,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote  ; 
"  for,  so  I  but  gaze  on  ner.  be  it  through  pales,  the  chinks  of  a  hut, 
or  lattice  window,  the  smallest  ray  from  the  bright  sun  of  her  beauty 
will  soon  enlighten  my  understanding;  and  fortii^  my  hearty  that  I 
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lemain  without  a  rival  either  in  prudence  or  valoiir."  "  In 

truth,  sir,"  answered  Saucho,  "  when  I  saw  this  sun  of  the  lady 
Dulemea  del  TobosOj  it  was  not  brij^ht  enough  to  cast  forth  any 
beams,  owing,  I  take  it,  to  the  dust  from  the  grain  which,  I  told  you, 
her  ladyship  was  wiuuowing,  and  which  overcast  her  face  like  a 
cloud."  "  vMiat,  Sancho !"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  dost  thou  persist  in 
sajdng  and  believing  that  my  lady  Dulcinea  was  winnowing  wheat — 
an  employment  so  unsuitable  to  persona  of  distinction,  who  are 
devoted  to  other  exercises  and  amusements  more  becoming  their 
eieyated  station  ?  It  seems  thon  dost  not  rememher,  Sancho,  onr 
poet's  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the  labours  of  the  four  nvmphs  in 
their  crjstal  mansions,  when  they  raised  their  heads  aoove  the 
delightful  Ta^us,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  verdant  mead  to 
work  those  nch  stuffs  which,  as  described  bv  the  ingenious  bard, 
were  all  embroidered  with  gold,  silk,  and  pearls.  And  thus  my  lady 
must  have  been  employed  when  thou  sawest  her;  but  the  envy  of 
some  wicked  enchanter  changes  and  transforms  everything  that  should 
give  me  pleasure;  and,  therefore,  should  the  author  of  that  history  of 
me  which  is  said  to  be  published,  be  some  enemy  of  mine,  he  may,  I 
fear  have  been  verj-  inaccurate,  mingling  a  thousand  lies  with  a  single 
truth,  and  digressmg  into  idle  tales  unworthy  of  tnie  and  genume 
history.  0  envy !  thou  root  of  iu^te  evils,  and  canker-worm  of 
Tirtuea !  There  is  no  oljier  vice,  Sanoho,  which  has  not  some  object 
of  pleasure  to  excuse  it :  but  envy  is  attended  only  with  nothing  but 
disgust,  malice,  and  rancour."  "  That  is  what  I  say,  too,"  replied 
Sancho:  "and  1  take  it  for  granted,  in  that  same  legend  or  history 
•  which  tlie  baelicior  Carrasco  tells  us  he  has  seen,  my  reputation  is 
tossed  about  like  a  tennis-balL  Now,  as  I  am  an  hone»t  man,  I  never 
spoke  ill  of  anj[  enchanter,  nor  have  I  wealth  enough  to  be  envied. 
It  n»ay  be  true,  indeed,  what  they  say,  that  I  am  somewhat  sly,  and  a 
little  mclined  to  roguish  tricks ;  out  then  I  was  always  reckoned  more 
simple  than  knavish.  Besides,  these  same  historians  om^ht  to  spare  me 
a  little,  if  I  had  nothing  else  in  me  but  my  religion,  for  I  am  a  true 
Catliolic,  and  have  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Jews.  But  let  them  say 
what  they  will ;  naked  i  came,  and  naked  must  go.  I  neither  lose 
nor  win-  and  so  my  name  be  but  in  print,  aud  go  about  the  world 
merrily  from  hand  to  hand,  not  a  fig  shall  I  care;  they  may  say  of  me 
whatever  they  list." 

"  You  remind  me,  Sancho,''  said  Don  Quixote,  "of  what  happened  to 
a  famous  poet  of  our  own  times,  who  wrote  an  abusive  satire  upon  the 
ladies  of  the  court ;  but  not  having  expressly  named  a  certain  female 
of  nmk.  so  that  it  was  ooubtful  whether  she  was  included  init  or  not, 
she  took  occasion  to  reproach  him  for  the  omission,  and  desired  to 
know  what  he  had  seen  in  her  that  she  was  to  be  excluded,  and  com- 
manded him,  at  his  peril,  to  enlarge  his  satire,  and  introduce  her  in  the 
supplement.  The  poet  acquiesm,  and  did  not  spare  her  character; 
but  the  lady,  in  order  to  be  famous,  was  well  content  to  be  infamous. 
The  same  kmd  of  ambition  was  that  of  the  shepherd  who  set  fire  to 
the  temple  of  Diana,  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  only  that  his  name  might  live  in  future  ages :  and  though,  in 
order  to  defeat  his  purpose,  it  was  commanded  by  public  edict  that 
his  name  should  never  be  mentioned  either  in  speech  or  writing,  yet 
it  is  known  to  have  been  Erostatus.  A  parallel  instance  is  that  which 
happened  to  the  great  emperor  Ghariea  the  Fifth,  when  he  went  to 
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look  over  the  famous  chnrdi  ci  the  Rotunda,  which,  by  the  aneieBiB, 

was  called  the  Pantheon,  or  temple  of  all  the  goas,  nut  now  by  a 
better  name— the  clniroh  of  all  saints.    It  is  the  only  entire  edifice 
renaming  of  heathen  Home,  and  one  of  the  most  consiaerable  records 
ni  the  graatneis  and  magnineenoe  of  tlutt  eity.  It  is  ciroulariii  form, 
■padoiu,  and  weey  light  within,  though  it  has  but  one  window  beiiig 
a  circular  openinsr  at  the  top,  through  which  the  emperor  lookea  down 
to  view  the  interior  of  the  structure.    He  was  attended  bv  a  Roman 
knight,  who  pointed  out  to  him  all  the  beauties  of  that  noble  edifice; 
aadaftiBr  thev  had  descended  from  the  skvlig^ht,  the  knight  said  to 
him,  *  Sacred  sir,  a  thousand  times  I  felt  inclined  to  clasp  your 
majesty  in  my  arms  and  ca.st  myself  down  with  you  from  tlie  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cuurch,  that  mv  name  mi^ht  be  eternal.'    '  I  thank 
you,'  answered  the  emperor,    for  not  indulging  your  ambitioiifl 
thoughts  upon  this  occtLsion,  and  shall  take  care  in  future  thai  your 
loyalty  be  not"  exposed  to  so  severe  a  trial,  and  therefore  command 
you  never  to  let  me  see  you  again.'   He  then  dismissed  him,  but  not 
withoiit  a  princely  token  of  his  generosity.  This  love  of  lame,  Sancho, 
is  a  very  active  principle  within  us.   What,  thinkest  thou,  cast 
Horatius  df)wn  from  the  bridge,  armed  at  jdl  points,  into  the  Tiber? 
What  burnt  the  arm  and  hand  of  Mutius?    What  impelled  Curtius 
to  throw  himst'lf  into  tlie  llaming  gulf  that  opened  itself  in  the  niidst 
of  Borne?  What  made  C»sar  pass  the  Rubicon  in  oppositaon  to 
mry  presage  ?   What  made  the  valiant  Spaniards,  under  the  courte- 
ous and  inlrt  pid  Cortes,  destroy  their  ships  on  the  shores  of  a  new 
▼orldP  These  and  a  multituae  of  other  great  exnloits.  were  the 
effects  of  thttt  unquenchable  thirst  alter  distinction— that  rame  wbidi 
morttds  aspire  to,  as  the  only  meet  rt  ( onipense  of  great  and  glorious 
deeds.    Thouijh  we,  who  are  Catholic  Christian  kni<rhts-errant,  ought 
to  tlx  our  hoj)es  on  that  hiirher  reward  placed  in  the  celestial  and  eter- 
nal regions,  which  is  happiness  perfect  and  everlasting :  unlike  that 
shadow  of  g^ry  which,  oeing  omy  of  this  world,  must  perish  witii  it. 
Since  tlien  we  seek  a  Christian  reward,  O  my  Sancho,  let  out  works 
be  conformable  to  the  religion  we  profess.    In  slaying  giants  we  must 
destroy  pride  and  strroganoe ;  we  must  vanquish  envy  by  generosity; 
wrath,  by  a  serene  and  humble  spirit ;  gluttony  and  sloth,  by  tempe- 
rance and  viffilanoe;  licentiousness,  by  chastity  and  inviolable  fidenty 
to  the  soyereijm  mistresses  of  our  hearts ;  indofcnce,  by  travcrsinsr  the 
world  in  search  of  every  honourable  opportuuity  of  obtaining  renown 
as  knights  and  Christians.   Such,  Sancho,  are  the  means  by  which  we 
nust  gain  that  applause  which  is  the  reward  of  exalted  merit."   "  I 
■understand  very  well  what  your  worship  has  been  saying,"  quoth 
Sancho ;  **  but,  for  all  that_,  I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  dissolve 
me  one  doubt  which  has  just  come  into  my  head."   "  Resolve,  thou 
wooldst  say,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote:  "declare  it.  in  Heaven's 
maroe,  and  1  will  satisfy  thee  as  kir  as  I  am  able."   "Pray  tell  me, 
sir,"  proceeded  Sancho,  "  those  Julys  or  Augusts,  and  all  those 
mighty  heroes  vou  spoke  of,  who  are  dead— where  are  thev  now  ?** 
"  Tlie  Gentiles answered  Don  Quixote,  "  are  doubtless  in  bell  •  ^ 
Christians,  if  they  were  good  Christians,  areeitho*  in  par^atory  or  ia 
heaven."     "Very  well,"  ouoth  Sancho;  "but  pray,  sir,  tell  me 
whether  the  sepulchres  in  wnich  the  bodies  of  those  great  lords  lie 
interred  have  silver  lamps  burning  before  them,  and  whether  the  walls 
of  their  obi^pela  are  adonied  with  cratches^  winding-aheeta^  oUt 
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pernkes,  legs,  iraxen  eyes,  and  the  like  *  and  if  not  with  these,  pray 
now  are  they  adorned?"  " The  sepulcnrcs  of  the  heathens  were  for 
the  most  part  sumptuous  temples,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  but  the 
ashes  of  Julius  C»sar  were  aej)osited  in  an  urn,  placed  upon  the  top 
of  a  pyramid  of  stone  of  a  prodigious  mafrnitude,  now  called  the  obe- 
lisk of  St.  IVter.  The  sepulchre  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  was  a  fortress 
in  Rome,  as  larpre  as  a  proodlv-sized  village,  formerly  called  Mnles 
Adriani,  and  now  the  castle  oi  St.  An^lo.  Queen  Artemisia  buried 
her  humnd  Maoaoliu  in  a  tomb  whidi  was  numbered  among  the 
•erea  wonders  of  the  world :  but  neither  these,  nor  any  other  of  the 
numcroui  sepulchres  of  the  Gentiles,  were  decorated  with  winding- 
sheets,  or  any  other  offerings  or  signs,  intended  to  denote  the  holiness 
of  the  deceased."  "That  is  what  I  am  coming  to,"  replied  Sancho: 
"and  now  pray  tell  me  which  is  tlu  most  ^fficult,  to  raise  a  dead 
man  to  life,  or  to  slay  a  giant?"  "The  answer  is  very  obvions," 
answered  Don  Quixote;  "to  raise  a  dead  man."  "There  I  have 
caught  you! "  quoth  Sancho.  "Then  his  fame  who  raises  the  dead, 
gives  sight  to  the  blind,  makes  the  lame  walL  and  cnres  the  sick ; 
who  has  lamps  burning  near  his  grave,  and  good  Christians  always  in 
his  chapels,  adorinjr  his  relics  upon  their  knees — his  fame,  I  say,  shall 
be  greater,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  than  that  which  all  the 
heuhen  emperors  and  knights<errant  in  the  world  ever  had  or  ever 
shall  have.*^  "  I  prant  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  Then,'*  replied 
Sancho,  "the  bodies  and  relices  of  saints  have  this  power,  and  grace, 
and  these  priviles^es,  or  how  do  you  call  them,  and  with  tlie  license  of 
our  holy  mother  church  have  their  lamps,  winding-sheets,  crutches, 
pictures,  perukes,  eyes,  and  legs,  whereby  tney  increase  people's  devo- 
tion, and  spread  abroad  their  own  Christian  fame.  Kings  themselves 
carry  the  bodies  or  relics  of  saints  upon  their  shoulders,  kiss  the  frag- 
ments of  their  bones,  and  adorn  their  chapels  and  uiost  favourite  altars 
with  tiiem."  "Gertoinly,  but  what  womdst  thou  infer  from  afl  this. 
Sancho  ? "  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  What  I  mean,"  siiid  Sancho, "  is,  that 
we  had  better  turn  saints  immediately,  and  we  shall  then  soon  get 
that  fame  we  are  seeking  after.  And  pray  take  notice,  sir,  that  it  was 
but  yesterday — 1  mean  very  lately — a  couple  of  poor  bareiooted  friars 
were  canonised,  and  people  now  reckon  it  a  greater  happuiess  to  touch 
or  kiss  the  iron  chains  that  bound  them,  and  which  are  now  held  in 
greater  veneration  tiian  (Orlando's  swora  in  the  armoury  of  our  lord 
the  king,  Heaven  save  him ;  so  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  poor  friar,  of 
the  meanest  order,  than  the  bravest  knight-errant :  because  four  dsuen 
of  good  penitent  lashes  are  more  esteemed  in  the  sight  of  God  than 
two  thousand  tilts  with  a  lance,  though  it  be  against  giants,  goblins, 
or  dragons."  "  1  confess,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  all  tliis  is  true : 
but  we  cannot  all  be  friars;  and  many  and  various  are  the  ways  hy 
which  God  conducts  His  elect  to  heaven.  Chivalry  is  a  kind  of  religi- 
ons profession ;  and  some  knights  are  now  saints  in  glory."  "  True," 
quoth  Sancho ;  "  but  I  have  heard  say  there  are  more  friars  in  heaven 
tliaa  knights-errant."  "It  may  well  be  so,"  rephed  Don  Quixote, 
"because  tlieir  number  is  much  greater  than  that  of  knights-OTant.'^ 
"And  yet,"  quoth  Sancho,  "there  are  abundance  of  the  errant  sort." 
"  Abundance,  indeed  answered  Don  Q^ixote ;  "  but  few  who  deserve 
the  name  of  knightis. 

In  this  and  the  like  oonfewsAfon  they  paseed  that  night  and  the 
following  day,  without  havinff  enooantared  anything  worth  relating^ 
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totfie  no  little  morlirication  of  Don  Quixote  :  but  tlie  next  dav  thoy 
caaic  in  view  of  the  great  city  of  Toboao,  at  the  sight  of  whicli  Don 
Qmxote's  spirits  were  much  elevated,  and  those  of  Sancho  as  much 
ocjected;^  because  he  knew  not  the  abode  of  Dulcinea,  nor  had  he  ever 
seen  her  in  liis  life,  any  more  tlnni  his  master.  Thus  bot  h  were  in  a 
state  of  suffering,  the  one  anxious  to  see  her,  and  the  other  anxious 
because  he  liad  not  seen  her ;  for  SBncho  knew  not  what  he  should  do 
in  case  his  master  should  despatch  him  to  the  city.  Don  Quixote 
having  determined  not  to  ent(T  it  until  nightfall,  he  waited  in  the 
mean  time  under  the  shade  of  some  oak-trees ;  and  then  proceeded 
towards  the  city,  where  things  befei  them  that  were  things  indeed  I 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Which  rdatei  what  vill  be  found  therein. 

It  was  late  at  m^ht  when  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  left  their  re^ 
treat  and  (  ntererl  T()boso.  All  the  town  wa.s  hushed  in  silence :  for 
its  inhabitant.s  were  s(nim\  asleep,  stretched  out  at  their  ease.  The 
night  was  clear,  though  Sancho  wished  it  were  otherwise,  haviiig 
oocasion  for  its  darkness  to  oonoeal  his  preyarications.  No  noise 
was  heard  in  any  part  save  the  barking  of  dogs,  wliich  annoyed  t  he 
ears  of  Don  Quixote,  and  disquieted  Sancho's  heart.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  asses  brayed,  swme  grunted,  and  cats  mewed — sounds 
which  seemed  to  be  augmented  by  the  absence  of  every  other  noise. 
All  these  circumstances  the  enamoured  knight  regarded  as  boding  ill. 
Nevertheless,  he  said  to  his  squire :  "  Son  Sancho,  lead  on  to  Dul- 
cinea's  palace;  for  it  is  possible  we  may  find  her  awake.**  "To  what 
palace  ?  Body  of  the  sun !  "  answered  Sancho,  "  that  in  which  I  saw 
ner  highness  was  but  a  little  mean  house.'*  "It  was,  I  suppose, 
some  small  apartment  of  her  castle  which  she  had  retired  to,  saia 
the  kniirht,  **  to  amuse  herself  with  her  damsels,  as  is  usual  with  great 
ladies  and  princesses.**  "  Since  your  worship,"  quoth  Sancho.  "will 
needs  have  mj  lady  Dolcmea's  house  to  be  a  castle,  is  this  an  hour  to 
find  the  gates  openP  and  is  it  fit  that  we  should  stand  thundering  at 
them  till  thev  open  and  let  us  in,  puttmg  the  whole  house  in  an  up- 
roar?" "  J'irst.  however,  let  us  find  this  castle,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "  and  liien  1  will  tell  thee  how  it  is  proper  to  act ;  but  look, 
^mcho — either  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  that  huge  dark  pile  we  see 
yonder  must  be  Dulcinea's  palace.**  "  Then,  lead  on  yourself,  sur," 
answered  Sancho ;  "  perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  though,  if  1  were  to  see 
it  with  mv  eyes,  and  touch  it  with  my  hands,  I  will  believe  it  just  as 
much  as  ibat  it  is  now  day/' 

Don  Quixote  led  the  way,  and,  having  gone  about  two  hundred 
paces,  he  came  up  to  the  eoiJBce  which  east  t  he  dark  shade,  and,  per- 
ceiving a  larsre  tower,  he  soon  found  that  the  building  w;is  no  palace, 
but  the  priucipal  church  of  the  place:  whereupou  he  said,  "We  are 
come  to  the  church,  Sancho."  "I  see  we  are,"  answered  Sancho; 
"  and  i_)ray  Heaven  we  be  not  come  to  our  graves ;  for  it  is  no  very 
good  sign  to  be  rambling  about  churchyards     such  hours^  and  espe* 
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cially  since  I  have  already  told  your  worshin,  if  I  remember  rigiit, 
that  this  same  lady's  house  stands  in  a  blinii  alley."  "  God's  curse 
lis^ht  on  thee,  blookbead! "  said  the  knight ;  "where  hast  thou  ever 
fomid  castles  and  royal  palaces  built  in  blina  alleys?''  "  Sir,"  replied 
Sancho,  "each  countrv  nas  its  customs;  so  perhaps  it  is  the  fashion, 
here  in  To})oso,  to  build  your  palaces  and  great  edifices  in  alleys :  and, 
therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship  to  let  me  look  about  among  these 
lanes  or  alleys  just  before  me ;  and  perhaps  in  one  nook  or  other  I 
may  pop  upon  this  same  palace ;  which  I  wish  T  may  see  devoured  bv 
do^,  for  puzzling  and  bewildering  us  at  this  rate."  "Speak  with 
more  respect,  Sancho,  of  what  regards  my  lady,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
"  let  us  keep  our  holidays  in  peace,  and  not  throw  the  rope  after  the 
bucket."  I  will  curb  ravself,"  answered  Sancho;  "but  I  cannot 
bear  to  think,  that  thouj^h  1  have  seen  our  mistress's  house  but  once, 
your  worship  wUi  needs  nave  me  find  it  at  midnight,  when  you  cannot 
find  it  yourself,  though  you  must  have  seen  it  thousands  of  times!" 
"  Thou  wilt  make  me  desperate,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "  come 
hither,  heretic;  have  I  not  told  thee  a  thousand  times  that  I  never 
saw  the  peerless  Dulcinea  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  nor  ever 
stepped  over  the  threshold  of  her  palace,  and  that  I  am  enamoured 
by  report  alone,  and  the  great  fame  of  her  wit  and  beauty?"  "I 
hear  it  now,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
sren  her  just  as  nmch  as  your  worship,"  "  How  can  that  be?"  cried 
Don  Quixote :  "didst  thou  not  teU  me  that  thou  sawest  her  wiu- 
nowine  wheat P"  "Take  no  heed  of  that,  sir,"  replied  the  squire; 
**  for  tne  &ct  is,  her  message,  and  the  sight  of  her  too,  were  both  by 
hearsay  •  and  I  can  no  more  tell  who  the  lady  Dulcinea  is  than  I  can 
buffet  the  moon."  "  Sancho,  Sancho,"  aiiswered  Don  Quixote, 
"there  is  a  time  to  jest,  and  a  time  when  jests  are  unseasonable. 
What,  because  I  say  that  I  never  saw  nor  spoke  to  the  mistress  of 
my  soul,  must  thou  say  so  likewise,  when  thou  knowest  it  to  be 
untrue  ?" 

.  Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  man 
with  two  mules;  and  hj  the  sound  of  a  ploughshare  which  they 
dragged  along  the  ground,  our  travellers  rightly  guessed  that  he  w^is 
a  husbandman.  As  he  came  near,  they  heard  him  singing  the  ballad 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Erench  at  RoncesvaUes ;  upon  which  Don  Quixote 
observed,  "No  good  fortune  to-night.  Sancho — dost  thou  not  hear 
what  that  peasant  is  singing?"  les.  I  do,"  answered  Sancho; 
"  but  what  is  the  defeat  of  Roncesvalles  to  us  ?  If  he  had  been 
singing  the  ballad  of  Calainos,  it  would  have  had  hist  as  nmcli  to  do 
with  the  good  or  bad  ending  of  our  business."  The  country  fellow 
having  now  come  up  to  them,  Don  Quixote  said  to  him,  "  Qood- 
morrow,  honest  friend;  canst  thou  direct  me  to  the  palace  of  the 
peerless  princess,  Donna  Dulcinea  delToboso?"  "  Su","  answered 
the  fellow,  "  I  am  a  stranger  here;  for  I  have  been  but  a  few  days  in 
the  sendee  of  a  fanner  <a  this  town.  But  the  parish  priest^  or  the 
sexton,  who  live  in  yonder  house,  across  the  road,  can  either  of  them 

five  your  worship  an  account  of  that  same  lady  princess ;  for  thev 
eep  a  resrister  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Toboso;  not  that  I  think 
there  is  any  princess  living  here,  though  there  are  several  great 
ladies,  that  may  every  one  be  a  princess  in  her  own  house."  "Among 
those,  friend,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  may  be  her  for  whom  I  am  inquir- 
ing."  "  Not  unlikely,"  answered  the  ploughman,  "and  so  Heaven 
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speed  you ;  for  it  will  soon  be  daybreak."  Tlien  ptioldllg  on  his 
muleS)  he  waited  for  no  more  questions. 

Sancho  seeing  his  mMter  perplexed  and  dissatisfied,  said  to  him : 
*•  Sir,  the  dav  comes  on  apace,  and  we  shall  soon  have  the  sun  upon 
us,  which  will  not  be  very  pleasant  in  the  streets :  so  I  tliink  we  had 
better  c^et  out  of  this  place,  and,  while  vour  worship  takes  shelter  in 
some  wtMjd  liereabouts,  I  will  return  an(l  leave  not  a  corner  in  all  the 
town  unsearched,  for  this  house,  castle,  or  palace  of  my  ladv ;  and  it 
shall  go  hard  with  me  but  I  find  it  •  and  as  soon  as  I  have  done  so,  I 
will  sp<'ak  to  her  ladyship,  and  tell  ner  where  your  worship  is  waiting 
for  her  orders  and  directions  how  you  may  see  her  without  damage  to 
her  honour  and  reputation."  **  Sancho,''  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  thou 
hast  uttered  a  thousand  sentences  in  the  compass  of  a  few  words. 
Thy  counsel  1  rdish  much,  and  shall  most  willinirlv  follow  it.  Come 
on,  son,  and  let  us  seek  for  some  shelter:  then  shalt  thou  return  and 
seek  out  my  lady,  from  whose  discretion  and  courtesy  I  expect  more 
than  miraculous  favours."  Sancho  was  impatient  till  he  ^t  his 
master  out  of  the  town,  lest  his  lies  should  be  detected :  he  therefore 
hastened  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  when  they  had  prot  about  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  the  knight  retired  into  a  sluuiy  ^ve,  while 
the  sqoire  returned  in  quest  of  the  kdy  'Dddnea:  on  which  emibass/ 
things  ooooired  well  worthy  of  credit  mi  lenewed  attentbn. 


CHAPT£E  X. 

Wkerei*  it  related  the  cimmfR^  need  by  Sancho,  in  eMhanHnff  the  lady 
Duteinea;  wi(h  olket  ewHttt  no  Use  ludXeroue  than  true 

Expressing  an  apprehension  that  the  contents  of  the  present 
chapter  would  not  he  Detiered,  the  author  of  this  grand  history  says 
he  felt  much  inclined  to  suppress  it,  because  the  knight's  frenzy 

appears  herein  to  be  carried  to  an  excess  beyond  all  conception.  Not- 
withstaiidiiiL'  ihh  diiiidenee  he  has,  however,  detailed  the  wiiole  truth, 
without  adiiin;;  or  duninishing,  determined  not  to  regard  any  doubts 
that  miskt  be  entertained  of  nis  veracity  *  and  he  was  in  the  right, 
for  truth  will  ever  rise  above  falsehood  like  oil  abo?e  wi^:  he 
proceeds,  therefore,  as  follows. 

Don  Quixote  having  retired  into  a  grove  near  the  city  of  Toboso, 
despatched  Sancho.  with  orders  not  to  return  into  his  presence  till  he 
had  spoken  to  his  lady,  beseedun^  her  that  she  would  he  pleased  to 
grant  her  captive  knight  permission  to  wait  upon  her,  and  that  she 
would  deiiju  to  bestow  on  him  her  benediction,  whereby  he  miuht 
secure  complete  success  in  all  his  encounters  and  arduous  enterprises. 
Sancho  prooiised  to  execute  his  commands,  and  to  return  with  an 
answer  no  less  favourable  than  that  which  he  had  formerly  hrouirht 
him.  "Go,  then,  son,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "juid  be  not  in  confu- 
sion when  thou  standest  in  the  blaze  of  that  sun  of  beauty.  Happy 
thou  above  all  the  squires  in  the  world!  Deeply  impress  on  thy 
memory  the  particulars  of  thy  reception — whether  she  changes  oolonr 
while  thou  art  delifering  thy  embossy,  sod  bettigrs  agitation  on 
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heamie  my  name ;  whether  her  cushion  cannot  hold  ha,  if  perehanoe 
Ihou  snniikist  tind  her  souted  on  the  rich  Estrado  or,  if  standiiiir, 
mark  \vhelh<.'r  she  is  not  ohHf,'cd  to  sustain  herself  sometimes  upon 
one  loot  and  bomctiuieii  upon  the  otlier;  whether  she  repeats  her 
answer  to  thee  three  or  four  times ;  whether  she  changes  it  Irom  soft 
to  harsh,  fn^m  harsh  to  soft  again;  whether  she  raises  her  hand  to 
adjust  her  liair,  though  it  be  not  disordered— in  short,  observe  all  her 
actions  and  motions :  for  by  an  accurate  detail  of  them  1  shall  be 
eoofaJed  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart,  touching 
the  affair  of  m  v  love :  for  let  me  tell  thee,  Sancho,  if  thou  knoweit  it 
not  already,  tnat  with  lovers  tlie  external  actions  and  gestures  are 
couriers,  which  bear  authentic  tidin;,'s  of  what  is  passing  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  soul.  Go,  friend,  and  may  better  fortune  than  mine 
conduct  thee  :  be  thou  more  successful  than  my  anxious  heart  will 
l)ode  durinfj^  the  painful  period  of  thy  absence."  "  I  will  go,  and 
return  quickly,"  quoth  Saiicho.  "  In  the  mean  time,  ^of)cl  sir,  cheer 
up,  and  reriieuiber  the  saying,  that  a  good  heart  breaks  uad  luck ;  and 
if  there  is  no  hooL  there  is  no  haoon,  and  where  we  least  expect  it, 
the  hare  starts ;  this  I  say  because,  though  we  could  not  und  the 
castle  nor  palace  of  my  lady  Dulcinea  in  the  dark,  now  that  it  is  day- 
li^t  I  reckon  I  shall  soon  tlud  it.  and  then— Let  mc  alone  to  deal 
with  her."  "  Verily,  Sancho,"  ouotn  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  dost  apply 
thy  proverbs  most  happily :  yet  Heayen  grant  me  better  luok  in  the 
attainment  of  my  hopes ! 

Sancho  now  switched  his  Dapple,  and  set  off,  leaving  Don  Quixote 
on  horseback,  resting  on  his  stirrups  and  leaning  on  ius  lance,  full  of 
melancholy  and  confused  fsnciea,  where  we  will  leave  him,  and  attend 
Sancho  Panza,  who  departed  no  less  perplexed  and  thouehtful :  inso- 
much that,  after  he  had  got  out  of  the  grove  and  looked  behind  him 
to  ascertain  that  his  master  was  out  of  sight,  he  alighted,  and.  sitting 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  he  began  to  •hold  a  parle;r  with  himself. 
"Tell  me  now,  brotilier  Sandho,"  quoth  he,  "  whit  her  is  your  woiship 
going?  Are  you  poing  to  seek  some  ass  that  is  lost  ?"  **  No,  verily.  * 
*'Then  what  are  vou  ^oins^  to  seek?"  "  Why  I  jro  to  look  for  a  thing 
of  nothing  -  a  pi  mcess,  the  sun  of  beauty,  and  ail  heaven  together ! 
"Well,  Sancho.  and  where  think  you  to  &idaUthisP"  "When?  la. 
the  great  city  of  Toboso."  "Very  well;  and  pray  who  sent  you  on 
this  errand?"  "Why,  the  renowned  knii^lit  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Maucha,  who  redresses  wrongs,  and  gives  driuk  to  the  hungry  and 
meat  to  the  thirsty."  "All  this  is  mighty  well ;  and  do  you  Imow 
her  house,  Sancho  ?"  "  My  master  sayi  it  must  be  some  royal  palace 
or  stately  castle."  "  And  have  you  ever  seen  her  ?**  "  Neit  lier  I  nor 
my  master  have  ever  seen  her.  "And  do  you  think  it  would  be 
right  or  advisable  that  the  people  of  Toboso  should  know  vou  are 
coming  to  kidnap  their  priucesses  and  lead  their  ladies  astray  I  What 
if,  for  this  offence,  they  should  come  and  f?rind  vour  ribs  to  powder 
with  tme  dry  basting,  and  not  leave  you  a  whole  bone  in  vour  skin?" 
"  Truly  they  would  be  much  in  the  right  of  it,  unless  they  please  to  con- 


r,  that  I,  being  only  a  messenger,  am  not  in  fault"    Trust  not  to 

that^  Sancho ;  for  the  Manchegans  ture  very  choleric,  and  their  honour 
SQ  tKklish  that  it  will  aot  bear  tooohiag.    "Gods  my  life!  If  we 

*  Tliat  part  of  tha  floor  at  the  upper  oDdof  the  room  which  it  raised, 
and  whinro  the  lad&M  sit  upon  oushioaato  looeivo  visits. 
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should  be  scented,  woe  l)e  to  vs.  Bat  why  do  I  to  lookingr  for  a  cat 
with  three  legs  for  another  man's  pleasure?  Besides,  to  look  for 
Bulcinea  up  and  down  Toboso,  is  just  as  if  one  should  look  for  little 
Mary  in  Rabcna,  or  a  bachelor  in  Salamanca : — the  deyil,  and  nobody 
else,  has  put  me  upou  such  a  business !  ** 

This  was  Sancho's  soliloquy,  the  result  of  which  was  to  return  to 
it  again.  "  Well,"  coutinuea  he,  "  there  is  a  remedy  for  everjihiug 
but  death,  who  in  spite  of  our  teeth,  will  have  us  in  his  clutches. 
This  master  of  mine,  I  can  plainly  see,  is  mad  enough  for  a  strait- 
waistcoat ;  and,  in  truth,  I  am  not  mnch  better  :  nay,  I  am  worse,  in 
following  and  serving  him.  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  proyerb,  'Show 
me  who  thou  art  with,  ana  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art or  in  the 
other  *  Not  with  whom  thou  wert.  bred,  but  with  whom  thou  art  fed.* 
He,  tnen,  bein^  in  truth  a  madman,  ana  so  mad  as  freauently  to  mis- 
take one  thing  for  another,  and  not  know  black  from  white;  as  plainly 
appeared  when  he  called  the  windmills  giants,  mules  dromedaries, 
and  the  flock  of  sheep  armies  of  fighting  men,  with  many  more  things 
to  the  same  tune  ^  this  being  the  case,  I  say,  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  make  him  beUeve  that  a  oountrv  wench  (the  first  I  light 
upon)  is  the  lady  Dulcinea;  and,  should  lie  not  believe  it,  I  will 
swear  to  it ;  and  if  he  swears,  I  wul  outswear  him ;  and  if  he  persists, 
1  will  persist  the  more,  so  that  mine  shall  still  be  uppermost^  come 
what  will  of  it.  By  this  plan  I  may,  perhaps,  tire  him  of  sending  me 
on  such  errands ;  or  he  mav  t^ke  it  into  his  head  that  some  wicked 
enchanter  has  changed  his  lady's  form,  out  of  pure  spite." 

This  project  set  Sanoho's  spirit  at  rest,  and  he  reckoned  his 
business  as  good  as  half  done ;  so  he  stayed  where  he  was  till  towards 
evening,  that  Don  Quixote  mi^t  suppose  him  travelling  on  his  mission, 
Fortunately  for  him,  just  as  Ofl  was  going  to  mount  his  Dapple,  he 
espied  three  country  wenches  coming  from  Toboso,  each  mountea  on 
a  young  ass ;  but  whether  male  or  t'emale,  the  author  declares  not : 
probably  they  were  females,  as  the  oountry-women  commonly  rode 
upon  she-asses :  however,  that  beuig  a  matter  of  no  great  importance, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  point. 
Saneho  no  sooner  got  sight  of  them  than  he  rode  back  at  a  good  pace 
to  seek  his  master  Don  Quixote,  whom  he  foimd  breathing  a  thousand 
si^hs  and  amorous  lamentations.  When  Don  Quixote  saw  him,  he 
said,  "  Well,  friend  Sancho,  am  I  to  mark  this  day  with  a  white  or  a 
black  stone?"  "Your  worship,"  answered  Sancho,  "had  better 
mark  it  with  red  ochre,  as  they  do  the  inscriptions  on  the  professors' 
eluttrs,  to  be  the  more  easily  rrod  by  the  lookers-on."  "Thou  bringest 
me  good  news,  then?"  cned  Don  Quixote.  **8o  good,"  answered 
Saneho,  "  that  your  worship  has  only  to  clap  spurs  to  Rozinante,  and 
get  out  upon  the  plain,  to  see  the  lady  Duleinea  del  Toboso,  who, 
with  a  couple  of  her  damsels,  is  coming  to  pay  your  worship  a  visit." 
"  Gracious  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  Don  Quixote*  what  dost  thou  say  ? 
Take  care  that  thou  beguilcst  not  my  real  somnv  by  a  counterfeit 
joy."  "  What  should  I  get,"  answered  Sancho,  "  by  deceiving  your 
worship,  only  to  be  found  out  the  next  moment  ?  Come,  sir.  put  on, 
and  you  wiU  see  the  princess  our  mistress  all  arrayed  and  aaonied^ 
in  short,  like  herself.  She  and  her  dwrnsels  are  one  blaze  of  flaniing 
gold ;  all  strings  of  pearls,  nil  diamonds,  all  rubies,  aU  cloth  of  tissue 
above  ten  hands  deep ;  their  hair  loose  about  their  shoulders,  like  so 
many  annbeaoia  biowiu^  about  in  the  wind^  and  what  is  more,  they 
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come  mounted  ypon  three  pied  belfreys,  the  finest  yon  ever  laid  eyes 
on."  "  Palfreys,  thou  wouldst  say,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote. 
"  Well  well,"  answered  Sancho,  "  belfreys  and  palfrevs  are  much  the 
same  tmng ;  but  let  them  be  mounted  now  they  will,  they  are  sure 
the  finest  creatures  one  would  wish  to  see;  especially  my  mistress 
the  princess  Dulcinea,  who  drizzles  one's  senses."  "  Let  us  ^o,  son 
Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote  j  "  and  as  a  reward  for  this  welcome 
news,  1  ])e(iueath  to  thee  the  choicest  spoils  I  shall  gain  in  my  next 
adventure ;  and,  if  that  will  not  satisfy  thee,  I  bequeath  thee  the 
colts  which  my  three  mares  will  foal  this  year  upon  our  villaire 
common."  "  I  stick  to  the  colts,"  answered  Sancho :  "  for  we  cannot 
yet  reckon  up  the  worth  of  the  spoils." 

They  were  now  got  oat  of  the  wood,  and  saw  the  three  wenches 
very  near.  Dcm  Quixote  looked  eagerly  along  the  road  towards 
Toboso,  and,  seeing  nobody  b\it  the  three  wenches,  he  asked  Sancho, 
in  much  agitation,  whether  they  were  out  of  the  city  when  he  left 
them.  "  Out  of  the  city ! "  answered  Sancho ;  "  are  your  worship's 
eyes  in  the  nape  of  your  neck,  that  you  do  not  see  them  now  before 
you,  shinincT  like  the  sun  at  noonday  P"    "  I  see  only  three  country 

firls,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "on  three  asses,"  'Now,  Heaven 
eep  me  from  the  devil,"  answered  Sancho;  "  is  it  possible  that  three 
palffeys,  or  how  do  you  call  them,  white  as  the  dnven  snow,  shoold 
look  to  vou  like  asses  ?  As  the  Lord  liveth,  you  shall  pluck  off  this 
beard  of  mine  if  it  be  so."  "  I  tell  thee,  friend  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "  that  it  is  as  certain  they  are  asses,  as  that  I  am  Don 
Qaizote  and  than  Sancho  Bmsa;— at  least,  so  they  seem  to  me." 

Sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "say  not  such  a  thing ;  but  snuif  those  eyes  of 
yours,  and  come  and  pay  reverence  to  the  mistress  of  your  soul."  So 
sayinf?,  he  advanced  f()nvard  to  meet  the  pcasant-^irls.  and,  alighting 
from  Dunple,  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  theu*  asses  bv  tlie  halter,  and, 
hending  both  knees  to  the  ground,  said  to  the  giri.  Queen,  princess, 
and  duchess  of  beauty,  let  your  l\aufxlitinrss  and  greatness  be  pleasea 
to  receive  into  grace  and  good-liking  your  captive  knight,  who  stands 
there  turned  into  stone,  all  disorder  tuid  without  any  pulse,  to  Md 
himself  before  your  magnificent  presence.  I  am  Sancho  Panza»  his 
squire,  and  he  is  that  wayworn  imight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mm!ffh% 
otnerwise  called  the  knight  pi  the  sorrowful  figure." 

Don  Quixote  had  now  placed  himself  on  his  knees  by  Sancho,  and, 
with  wild  and  staring  eyes,  surveyed  her  whom  Sancho  called  his 
queen ;  and,  seeing  nothing  out  a  peasant  girl,  with  a  broad  face,  fiat 
nose,  coarse  and  homely,  he  was  soconfounaed  that  he  could  not  open 
his  lips.  Tlie  wenches  were  also  surprised  to  tind  themselves  stopped 
by  two  men  so  dilferent  in  aspect,  and  both  on  their  knees ;  but  the 
lady  who  was  stopped,  breaking  silence,  said  in  an  angry  t^ne :  "  Get 
out  of  tiie  road,  plajgiieon  ye !  and  let  us  pass  by,  for  m  c  are  in  haste." 
*'  O  princess,  and  universal  lady  of  Toboso  !"  cried  Sancho,  "  is  not 
your  magnificent  heart  melting  to  see  on  his  knees  before  vour  sub- 
Hmated  presence, the  pilkr  and  prop  of  knight-errantry?  "Hey 
day !  whafs  here  to  do  P  "  cried  another  of  the  girls ;  "  look  how  your 
small  gentry  come  to  jeer  us  poor  country  girls,  as  if  we  could  not 
give  them  as  good  as  they  bring :  go !  get  otF  about  your  business, 
and  let  us  mind  ours,  and  so  speed  you  well."  "  Rise,  Sancho,"  said 
Don  Qoixote,  un  hearing  this :  "  for  I  now  perceive  that  fortune,  not 
yet  satisfied  with  persecuting  me»  has  baned  every  avenue  whereby 
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telief  might  come  to  this  wretched  soul  1  bear  about  me  in  the  flesh. 
And  thou,  O  extreme  of  all  that  is  Taluable,  summit  of  himuai  perfec- 
tion, thou  sole  balm  to  this  disoonsolate  heart  that  adores  thee,  thougk 

now  some  wicked  enchanter  spreads  clouds  and  cataracts  over  my  eyes, 
chanjirin;,',  and  to  them  only,  thy  peerless  beauty  into  that  of  a  poor 
rustic ;  il'  he  lias  not  converted  mme  also  into  that  of  some  Koblin,  to 
render  it  horrible  to  thy  view,  bestow  on  me  one  kind  and  amorooi 
look,  and  let  this  submissive  posture  these  bended  knees,  before  thy 
disguised  beauty,  declare  the  humility  with  whieli  my  soul  adores 
thee  ! "  "  Marry  come  up,"  ouoth  the  wench,  "  with  your  idle  ffib- 
Imish  ;  get  on  with  you,  and  let  us  go,  and  we  shall  take  it  kindly." 
Sancho  now  let  go  the  halter,  delighted  that  lie  had  oome  off  so  well 
with  his  contrivance.  Tlie  imaginary  Dulcinea  was  no  sooner  set  at 
liberty  than,  prickin.?  her  beast  with  a  sharp  uoinfcd  stick,  which  she 
held  in  her  hand,  she  scoured  along  the  iiela;  but  the  ass,  smarting 
more  than  usual  under  the  goad,  be^an  to  kick  and  wince  in  such  a 
manner  that  down  came  the  lady  Dulcinea  to  the  jrroinid.  Don 
Quixote  instantly  ran  to  her  assistance,  and  Sancho  to  replace  the 
paunel  that  had  got  under  the  ass's  bell^\  Don  Uuixote  was  then  pro- 
ceeding to  raise  Ml  enchanted  mistnresi,  bnt  thelady  saved  him  ihat 
trouble ;  for,  immediately  upon  getting  up  from  the  groimd,  she 
retired  three  or  four  steps  back,  took  a  little  run,  then,  clapping  both 
hands  upon  the  ass's  crupper,  jumped  into  the  saddle  lighter  tnan  a 
falcon,  and  seated  herseli  astride  like  a  man.  "By  Saint  Roque  !" 
cried  Sancho,  "our  lady  mistress  is  lighter  than  a  bird,  uod  oonld 
teach  the  nimblest  Cordovan  or  Mexican  how  to  mount :  she  springs 
into  the  saddle  at  a  innip,  and  without  the  help  of  spurs,  makes  her 
ualfre^  run  like  a  wild  ass ;  and  her  damsels  are  not  a  whit  short  of 
Eer.  for  they  all  fly  like  toe  wind !"  And  this  was  the  treth:  for, 
Dulcinea  being  remounted,  the  other  two  made  after  her,  fiili  speed, 
without  looking  behind  them  for  above  half  a  league. 

Don  Quixote  followed  them  with  his  eves  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and 
when  thev  were  out  of  sight,  turning  to  Stmcho,  he  said :  "  What  dost 
thou  think  now  Sancho  P  See  how  I  am  persecuted  by  enchanters  I 
Mark  how  far  their  malice  extends,  even  to  depriving  me  of  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  my  mistress  in  her  own  proper  form!  Surely  I  was 
born  to  be  an  example  of  wretchedness,  and  the  butt  and  mark  at 
which  all  the  arrows  of  ill  fortune  are  aimed !  And  thon  must  have 
observed,  too,  Sancho,  that  these  traitors  were  not  contented  with 
chan^in?  and  transfonniuG:  the  countenance  of  my  Dulcinea,  but  they 
must  g^ive  her  the  base  and  uncouth  h^ure  of  a  country  wench ;  at  the 
same  tuie  robbini^  her  of  that  which  is  peeoliar  to  lames  of  rank-— ^ 
fragrant  scent  which  they  imbibe  from  being  always  among  flowers 
and  sweet  perfumes  •  for,  if  thou  wilt  believe  me,  Saneho,  when  I 
approach ecf  to  help  Dulcinea  upon  her  palfrey  (as  thon  savest,  though 
it  apijeared  to  me  but  an  ass)  she  gave  me  such  a  w  hilT  o^  undigested 
garlick  as  almost  poisoned  mv  very  soul."  "  O  base  rabble ! "  cried 
Sancho,  "  O  barbarous  and  evil-minded  enchanters  !  ( ) !  that  I  mi<;ht 
see  you  all  strung  and  hung  up  by  the  gills  like  smoked  herrings ! 
Cunning  ye  are,  much  ye  can,  and  much  evil  ye  do.  One  would  have 
thought  it  might  have  satisfled  ye,  rogues  as  ye  are !  to  have  dianged 
the  pearls  of  my  lady's  eyes  into  cork  galls,  and  her  hair  of  the  purest 
golcl  into  bristles  of^a  red  cow's  tail,  and  all  her  features  from  beauty 
to  ngliness,  without  meddling  with  her  breath,  by  which  we  migbi 
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have  gniesscd  at  what  was  hid  boiflith  her  ugly  crust— though,  to  say 
the  tnith,  to  me  she  did  not  appear  in  the  least  ugly,  but  rather  all 
beauty,  which  was  raised  to  toe  highest  pitch  by  a  mole  she  had  on 
her  right  lip,  like  a  whisker,  with  seven  or  eight  red  hairs  on  it,  like 
threads  of  gold,  and  above  a  span  longl"  "As  to  the  mole,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "acoordinf?  to  the  correspondence  subsisting  between 
the  moles  of  the  face  Jind  those  of  the  body,  Dulcinea  should  have 
another  on  her  person,  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  her  face :  bu^ 
indeed,  hairs  of  the  length  thou  sajest  are  somewhat  of  the  longest 
for  moles."  "Yet  I  can  assure  your  worship,"  answered  Sancho. 
"  that  there  they  were,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  bom  with  her. 
"  I  believe  it  uiend,  replied  Dan  Quixote,  "  for  Nature  has  placed 
nothing  aboat  Dnkmea  mit  what  is  mushed  and, perfect :  and  there- 
fore, had  she  an  hundred  moles,  like  those  of  which  thou  speakest,  in 
her  they  would  not  be  moles,  but  moons  and  resplendent  stars.  But 
tell  me,  Sancho,  that  which  to  me  appeared  to  be  a  parmel,  was  it  a 
side-saddle,  or  a  pillion  ?  "  "  It  was  a  side-saddle,"  answered  Sancho. 
"  with  a  field  covering,  worth  half  a  kingdom  for  the  rif  lmess  of  it. 
"And  that  I  should  not  see  all  this  I"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote. 
"  Again  I  say,  and  a  thousand  times  will  I  repeat  it,  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men !"  The  sly  rogue  Sancho  had  much  difficulty  to 
forbesr  laughing,  to  think  how  exonisitelT  his  master  wis  ffoUed. 
After  more  diakgne  of  the  same  i±Dd,  tney  mounted  thehr  oeasts 
again,  and  followed  the  road  to  Sara^ssa^  still  intendinj?  to  be  present 
at  a  solemn  festival  annually  held  in  tnat  city  ;  but  before  they  reached 
it,  events  befel  them  which  fur  their  importance,  variety  and  novelty, 
well  deserve  to  be  recorded  and  read. 
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0/  tke  itrangt  advenfurf  xchirh  h^ffl  the  valorous  Don  Qv,ixoief  iwtA  the 
cart,  or  wain,  0/  iM  Cortes  q/"  DmtJi* 

Don  Quixote  prncoodcd  on  his  way  at  a  slow  pace,  exceedingly 
pensive,  musing  on  the  l)ase  trick  the  enchanters  had  placed  him,  in 
transforming  his  lady  Dulcinea  into  the  homely  figure  of^  a  peasant- 
weneh;  nor  conld  he  devise  any  means  of  restoring  her  to  her  former 
state.  In  these  meditations  his  mind  was  so  absorbed  that,  without 
perceiving  it,  the  bridle  dropped  on  Kozinante's  neck,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  liberty  thus  given  him,  at  everv  step  turned  aside  to 
take  a  mouthful  of  the  fresh  grMS  with  whidi  those  parts  abonnded, 
8andK> endeavoured  to  rouse  him:  "Sorrow,"  said  ne,  "was  made 
for  man,  not  for  beasts,  sir ;  but  if  men  give  too  much  wav  to  it,  they 
become  beasts.  Take  heart,  sir;  recollect  yourself  ana  gather  up 

♦  ThtM  Autos  are  dramatic  allegories,  symbolical  of  religious  mysteries ; 
they  were  reprt-sontod  on  the  festival  of  the  Corpus  Cliristi,  and  the  Octave, 
not  only  at  tho  theatres,  but  before  the  councils  ot  state,  and  even  the 
tribune  of  the  Holy  Inqukiftkm.  Thfise  alkgorioal  shows  are  now  wisely 
prohibited. 
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Rozinante's  reins  :  cheer  up,  awake,  and  sliow  that  you  have  courage 
befitting  a  knight-errant !  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  matter  ? 
WliT  are  yoo  10  cast  down  P  Arewehere^ormPranoeP  Satan  take 
aU  loe  Dnldneaa  in  the  worid !  The  welfare  of  a  sinde  knight-errant 
is  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  enchantments  ana  transformations 
on  earth."  "  Peace,  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  in  no  verv  faint 
voice ;  "  peace,  I  say,  and  utter  no  blasphemies  against  that  encnanted 
lady,  of  whose  disgi-ace  and  misfortune  I  am  the  sole  cause,  siuce  they 
proceed  entirely  from  the  envy  that  the  wicked  bear  to  me."  "  So 
say  I,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  for  who  saw  her  then  and  sees  her  now,  his 
heart  must  melt  with  grief,  I  vow."  "  Well,  indeed,  ma^st  thou  say 
80,''  replied  Don  Quixote;  "thou  who  sawat  tier  in  the  roll  lustre  of 
her  beauty :  as  the  enchantment  affected  not  thy  sight,  nor  ooncealed 
her  perfections  from  thee.  Against  me  alone,  and  against  my  eyes, 
was  the  force  of  its  poison  directed.  Nevertheless,  Sancho,  I  suspect 
that  thou  didst  not  give  me  a  true  description  of  her  beauty ;  for,  if  I 
remember  right,  thou  saidst  her  eyes  were  of  pearl ;  now,  eyes  that 
look  like  pearl  are  rather  those  of  a  fish  than  of  a  lady.  I  ima^^inc  ihc 
eyes  of  Dulcinea  must  be  of  verdant  emeralds,  arched  over  with  two 
celestial  bows,  that  serve  for  evebrows.  Thou  must,  therefore,  take 
those  pearlff  mm  her  eyes,  ana  apply  them  to  her  teeth ;  for  doubt- 
less,  banoho,  thou  hast  mistaken  teeth  for  eyes."  "  It  may  be  so.'' 
answered  Sancho,  "  for  her  beauty  confounded  rae,  as  much  as  her  ugli- 
ness did  your  worship.  But  let  us  recommend  all  to  God^  who  alone 
knows  what  shaU  hefial  us  in  this  vale  of  tears— this  eyil  world  of 
ours,  in  which  there  is  scaroely  anything  to  he  found  without  some 
mixture  of  wickedness,  imposture,  and  knavery.  One  thing,  dear  sir, 
troubles  me  more  than  all  the  rest ;  which  is  to  think  what  must  be 
done  when  your  worship  shall  overcome  some  giant  or  knight-errant, 
and  send  him  to  present  himself  before  the  beauty  of  the  lady  Dulcinea. 
Where  shall  this  poor  giant,  or  miserable  vanquished  knight,  be  able 
to  find  her  ?  Methinks  I  see  them  sauntering:  up  and  down  Toboso, 
and  gaping  about,  like  fools,  for  my  lady  Dulcinea ;  and  though  they 
should  meet  her  in  the  middle  of  tiie  street,  they  will  know  her  no 
more  than  thev  would  my  father."  "  Perhaps.  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  '  the  enchantment  may  not  extena  to  the  vision  of  van- 
quished knights  or  giants; — however,  we  will  make  the  experiment 
upon  one  or  two  of  the  first  I  overcome,  and  send  them  with  orders  to 
return  and  give  nae  an  account  of  their  reception."  "  Your  worship 
is  quite  in  the  riglit,"  renlied  Sancho,  "  for  bv  this  trial  we  shall 
surely  come  at  the  kuowleage :  and  if  she  is  hid  from  your  worship 
alone,  the  misfortune  will  be  more  vours  than  hers  :  and  so  that  the 
lady  Dulcinea  have  health  and  contentment,  we,  for  our  parts,  ought 
to  make  shift  and  bear  it  as  well  as  we  can,  seeking  our  adventures^ 
and  leaving  it  tu  time  to  do  his  work,  who  is  the  best  doctor  for  these 
and  worse  grievances." 

Don  Quixote  would  have  answered  Sancho,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  nassmg  of  a  cart  across  the  road,  fiiU  of  the  strangest-looking 
people  ima^rinable  ;  it  was  without  any  awning  above,  or  covering  to 
the  sides,  and  the  carter  who  drove  the  mules  had  the  appearance  of 
a  frightful  demon.  The  first  figure  that  caught  Don  Quixote's  att^- 
tion,  was  that  of  Death,  with  a  human  Tisage  \  close  to  him  sat  an 
angel,  with  laige  painted  wings  :  on  the  other  side  stood  an  emperor, 
with  a  crown,  seemingly  of  gold,  on  his  head.  At  Death's  feet  sat 
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the  god  Cupid,  not  blindfold,  bnt  with  his  bow,  quiver,  and  airows ; 
a  knight  also  ai)pearpd  among  them,  in  complete  armour;  only 
instead  of  a  morion,  or  casque,  he  wore  a  hat  with  a  l^rge  plume  of 
feailiefB  of  divers  ooloors ;  and  there  were  several  other  persons  of 
equal  diversity  in  appearance.  Such  a  sight  coming  thus  abruptly 
upon  them,  somewhat  startled  Don  Quixote,  and  the  heart  of  Sancho 
was  struck  with  dismay.  But  with  the  knii^lit^  surprise  soou  gave 
place  to  joy ;  for  he  anticipated  some  new  and  perilous  adventure ; 
and  under  this  impression,  with  a  resohition  prepared  for  any  danger, 
lie  planted  himself  just  before  the  cart,  and  cried  out  m  a  loud 
menacing  voice,  "Carter,  coachman,  or  devil,  or  whatever  be  tliy 
denomination,  tell  me  instantly  what  thou  art,  whither  ^oin^  and 
who  are  the  persona  thon  oonyeyest  in  that  yebicle,  which,  by  its 
freight,  looks  like  Charon's  ferry-boat  ?**  To  which  the  devil  calmly 
replied :  "  Sir,  we  are  travelling  players,  belonping  to  Angulo  el 
Maio's  company.  To-day,  being  the  Octave  of  O  rpus  Christ  i,  we 
have  been  perfonniag  a  piece  representing  the  'Cortes  of  Death-' 
this  evening  we  are  to  play  it  again  in  the  vdlage  just  before  us ;  and, 
not  having  tar  to  fro,  we  travel  in  the  dresses  of  our  parts,  to  s;ivf^ 
trouble.  This  young  man  represents  Death;  he  an  angel:  that 
woman,  who  is  our  author's  wile,  plays  a  aueen;  the  other  a  soldier ; 
this  one  is  an  emperor,  and  I  am  the  devi^  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  drama :  for  in  this  company  I  have  all  the  chief  pwts. 
If  your  worship  desires  any  further  information,  I  am  ready  to  answer 
your  questions  :  for,  being  a  devil,  1  know  everything."  "  Upon  the 
faith  of  a  knight-erraut,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "when  1  first 
espied  this  cart,  I  imagined  some  great  adventure  offered  itself;  but 
appearances  are  not  always  to  be  tnisted.    Heaven  he  with  yon.  trood 

feople  ;  go  and  perform  your  play,  and  if  there  be  anything  in  whifh 
may  be  of  service  to  you.  command  me,  for  I  will  do  it  most  readily, 
having  been,  from  my  youth,  a  great  admirer  of  masques  andtiieatricel 
leprrsentations." 

vVhiie  they  were  speaking,  one  of  the  motley  crew  came  up  caper- 
ing towards  them,  in  an  antic  dress,  frisking  about  with  his  raon  is- 
belLs,  and  three  full-blown  ox-bladaers  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 
Approaching  the  knight,  he  flourished  his  bladders  in  the  air,  and 
bounced  them  against  the  ground  close  under  the  nose  of  Rozinante. 
who  was  so  startled  by  the  noise  that  Dou  Quixote  lost  all  eommancl 
over  him,  and  having  got  the  curb  between  his  teeth,  away  he  scam- 
pered over  the  plain,  with  more  speed  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  an  assemblage  of  dry  bones.  I^mdio,  seeing  his  nia.'^ter's 
danger,  leaped  from  Dapple  and  ran  to  his  assistance ;  but,  before 
lus  squire  could  reach  him.  he  was  upon  the  ground,  and  close  by  him 
Bosinaiite,  who  fell  with  nis  master,  the  usual  termination  of  Kosi- 
nante's  frolics.  Sancho  had  no  sooner  dismounted  to  assist  Don 
Quixote,  than  the  bladder-dancing  devil  jumped  upon  Dapple,  and 
thumping  him  with  the  bladders,  fear  at  the  noise,  more  than  the 
smart,  set  him  also  flying  over  the  held  towards  the  village  where 
they  were  gomg  to  act.  Thus,  Sancho,  beholding  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  Dapple's  flight  and  his  master's  fall,  was  at  a  loss  to 
which  of  the  two  duties  he  should  first  attend :  but,  like  a  good  squire 
and  faithful  servant,  the  love  he  bore  to  his  master  prevailed  over  his 
affection  for  his  ass ;  though  as  often  as  he  saw  the  bladders  hoisted 
in  the  air,  and  fall  upon  the  body  of  his  Dapple,  he  feit  the  pangs  and 
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tortures  of  death,  and  he  would  rather  those  blows  had  fallen  on  the 
apple  of  his  own  c\  es  than  on  the  least  hair  of  his  ass's  tail.^ 

iu  this  tribulatiou  he  came  up  to  Don  Quiiote,  who  was  in  a  Bmeii 
worse  plight  than  he  could  have  wished;  and.  as  he  helped liiin  to 
get  upon  Kozinante,  he  said,  "Sir,  the  devil  has  nm  away  witli 
Dapple."    "  What  devil  ? "  demanded  Dou  Quixote.    **  He  with  t  he 
blaaaers,"  answered  Sancho.   "I  will  recover  lum,"  replied  Don 
Qaizot«,  "  though  he  AoM  hide  himself  in  the  deepest  and  darkest 
dungeon  of  the  earth.   Follow  mc,  Sancho ;  for  the  cart  moves  but 
slowly,  and  the  mules  shall  make  con.pensation  for  the  loss  of  Dapple." 
"  Stav,  sir,"  cried  Sancho,  "  you  may  cooi  your  an^er,  for  I  see  the 
devil  has  left  Dapple,  and  gone  his  way."  And  so  it  was ;  for  Dapple 
and  the  devil  havmg  tumbled,  as  well  as  Kozinante  and  his  master, 
the  merry  imp  left  aim  and  made  off  on  foot  to  the  village,  while 
Dapple  turned  back  to  his  ri^'htful  owner.    "  Nevertheless,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  it  will  uot  be  amiss  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  this 
devil  on  some  of  his  comnany,  even  upon  the  emperor  himself." 
"  (lood  your  worship,"  quotn  Sancho  :  "  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing, 
but  take  my  advice  and  never  meddle  wit li  players;  for  thev  are  a 
people  mightily  beloved.   I  have  seen  a  player  taken  up  for  two 
munierB,  and  set  off  soot-free.  As  they  are  merry  folks  and^  give 
pleasure,  every  oody  favours  them,  and  is  ready  to  stand  their  friend; 
partif  »il:irly  if  they  are  of  the  king's  or  some  nobleman's  company 
who  look  and  dress  like  any  princes."    "That  capering  buiioon  shall 
uot  escape  with  impunit)'  though  he  were  favoured  by  the  whole 
human  race!"  cried  Don  Quixote,  as  he  rode  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
cart,  which  was  now  vcrj'  near  t!ic  town,  and  he  calleu  aloud,  "  Halt 
a  little,  merry  sirs ;  stay  and  let  me  teach  you  how  tn  treat  cattle 
belonging  to  the  squires  of  knights-erraut."   Dou  Quixote's  words 
wereloua  enough  to  be  heud.  oy  the  players,  who,  perceiving  his 
adverse  designs  upon  them,  instantly  jumped  out  of  the  cart,  Death 
first,  and  after  him  the  emperor,  the  carter-devil,  and  the  angel ;  nor 
did  the  queen  or  the  god  Cupid  stav  behind ;  and,  all  armed  with 
stones,  waited  in  battle-arTay,  ready  to  receive  Don  Quixote  at  the 
points  of  their  pebbles.   Don  Quixote,  seeing  the  gallant  squadron, 
with  arms  uplifted,  ready  to  discharge  such  a  fearful  volley,  checked 
Kozinante  with  the  bridle,  and  bcpran  to  consider  how  he  might  most 
prudently  attack  lh«-m.    \\  idle  he  uaused.  Sancho  came  up,  and 
seeing:  hun  on  the  point  of  attacking  that  well-formed  brigade,  lemon- 
strated  ^^  ith  him.      It  is  mere  madness,  sir,"  said  he,    to  attempt 
such  an  entei  prise.    Pray  consider  there  is  no  armour  proof  asrainst 
stones  and  brick,  unless  you  could  thrust  yourself  into  a  oell  of  t)rass. 
Besides  it  is  not  coursfe,  but  rashness,  for  one  man  smgly  to  en- 
counter an  army,  where  Death  is  present,  and  where  emperors  fll^t 
in  person,  assisted  bv  good  and  bacf  angels.   But  if  that  is  not  reason 
enouiih,  remember  that,  thou;;h  these  people  all  look  like  princes  and 
emperors,  there  is  not  a  real  knight  among  them."    ** Now,  indeed," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  ha.st  hit  the  point,  Sancho,  which  can  alone 
shake  mv  resolution;  I  neither  can  nor  ouirht  to  draw  my  sword,  as 
I  have  often  told  thee,  against  those  who  are  not  dubbed  linights.  To 
thee  it  belongs,  Sanch0|  to  revenge  the  affront  offered  to  thy  Dapple: 
and  from  this  spot  I  will  encourage  and  assist  thee  by  my  voioe  and 
salutary  instructions."    "Good  Cliristians  should  never  revenge 
injuries,"  answered  Sancho ;  and  1  dare  say  that  Dapple'  is  as  for* 
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giving  as  myself,  and  ready  to  subnoit  his  case  to  my  wiU  and  plea- 
sure, which  is  to  Kre  peaceably  with  ail  the  world,  as*  long  as  heaven 
is  pleased  to  grant  me  life."  "  Since  this  is  thy  resolution,  p^ood 
Sancho,  discreet  Sancho,  Christian  Sancho,  and  honest  Sauclio,** 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  let  us  leave  these  phantoms,  and  seek  better 
and  more  sabstantiu  adyentnres ;  for  this  ooimty^  sec,  IS  fikelyto 
aflbri  us  many  and  very  extraordinary  ones."  He  then  wheeled 
Rozinante  about,  Sanclio  took  his  Dapple,  and  Death,  with  his  flying 
souadron,  having  returned  to  their  cart,  each  pursued  their  way, 
Tnus  happily  terminated  tlie  awful  adventure  of  Death's  caravan- 
thanks  to  the  wholesome  advice  that  Sancho  Panza  ^ve  his  master; 
who,  the  next  day,  encountering  an  enamoured  knli^ht-errant,  met 
with  m  adventure  not  a  whit  less  important  than  the  one  just 
related. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

0/  (Jit  st/'OAfff  adventure  which  l^el  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  with  the 

brave  knight  of  the  mirron, 

Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  passed  the  night  following  their 
encounter  with  Death  under  some  tall,  umbrai^eous  tre(is;  and.  as 
they  were  refreshing  themselves,  by  ISancho's  advice,  from  the  store 
of  provisions  carried  by  Dapple,  ne  said  to  his  master,  "  What  a  fool, 
sir,  should  I  have  been  haa  I  chosen,  for  my  reward,  the  spoils  of 
your  worship's  tirst  adventure^,  insteaa  of  the  three  ass-colts  !  It  is 
a  true  saying,  '  A  sparrow  in  toe  hand  is  better  than  a  vulture  upon 
the  wing.*  "  "However,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "hiuist 
thoa  suffered  me  to  make  the  attack  which  I  had  premeditated,  thy 
share  of  the  booty  would  have  been  at  least  the  emperor's  crown  of  . 
gold,  and  Cupid's  painted  win<^ ;  for  I  would  have  plucked  them  off 
perforce,  and  delivered  them  into  thv  hands."  "  The  crowns  and 
sceptres  of  vour  theatrical  emperors,  answered  Sancho,  "  are  never 
pure  gold,  but  tinsel  or  copper."  "That  is  true,"  replied  Don 
Quixote;  "nor  would  it  be  proper  that  the  decorations  of  a  play 
should  be  otherwise  than  counterfeit^  hke  the  drama  itself,  which  I 
would  have  thee  hdd  in  dne  estimation,  as  well  as  the  actors  and 
aatbors,  for  they  are  all  instruments  of  much  benefit  to  the  common- 
wealth, continually  presenting  a  mirror  before  our  cyes^  in  which  we 
see  lively  representations  of  Uie  actions  of  human  life:  nothing, 
indeed,  more  truly  portrays  to  us  what  we  are,  and  what  we  should 
be,  than  the  drama.  Tell  me,  hast  thou  never  seen  a  play  in  which 
kings,  emperors,  popes,  lords,  and  ladies  are  introduced,  with  divers 
other  personages;  one  acting  the  rufli an,  another  the  knave;  one  the 
merchant,  another  the  stjidier ;  one  a  designing  fool,  another  a  foolish 
lover ;  and  observed  that,  when  the  plav  is  done,  and  the  actors 
undressed,  they  are  all  again  upon  a  level  ?"  "  Yes,  marry  have  I," 
quoth  Sancho.   "The  verv  same  thing,  then,"  said  Don  Quixote, 

happens  on  the  stage  of  tnis  worlds  on  which,  some  play  the  part  of 
emperors,  othen  of  popes—in  abort,  eveiy  part  that  can  be  intro- 
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duced  in  a  comedy ;  but,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  drama  of  life, 

di-ath  strips  iis  of  the  robes  which  make  the  difference  between  man 
and  man,  and  leaves  us  all  on  one  level  in  tlie  grave."  "  A  brave 
comparison!"  quoth  Sanciio;  "though  not  so  new  but  that  I  have 
h^rd  it  many  tmies,  as  well  as  that  of  the  game  at  chess ;  which  is 
that,  while  the  game  is  going,  every  piece  has  its  office,  and,  when  it 
is  ended,  they  are  all  huddled  together,  and  put  into  a  bag : — ^just  as 
we  are  put  together  into  the  ground  when  we  are  dead."  "  Suicho," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  art  daily  improving  in  sense."  "  And  so  I 
ought,"  answered  Sancho:  "for  some  of  your  worship's  wisdom  must 
needs  stick  to  me ;  as  ary  and  barren  soil,  by  well  dunjring  and 
digging,  comes  at  last  to  bear  good  fruit.  My  meaning  is,  that  your 
worship's  conversation  has  been  the  dung  hud  upon  the  barren  soil 
of  my  poor  wit,  and  the  tillage  has  been  the  time  I  have  been  in  your 
service  and  company ;  by  which  I  hope  to  produce  fruit  like  any 
blessing,  and  such  as  m\[  not  disparage  my  teacher,  nor  let  me  stray 
from  the  paths  of  good-breedini^,  which  your  worship  has  made  in  my 
shallow  understanding."  Don  Quixote  smiled  at  Sancho's  affected 
stylo :  but  be  really  did  think  him  improved,  and  was  frequently  sur- 
prised by  his  observations,  when  he  aid  not  display  his  iterance  by 
soaring  too  hiprh.  His  chief  strength  lay  in  proverbs,  of  which  he  had 
always  abimdauce  ready,  though  perhajps  not  always  fitting  the  occa- 
sion, as  may  often  have  been  remarked  m  the  course  of  this  history. 

In  this  kind  of  conversation  they  spent  great  part  of  the  niirht,  till 
Sancho  felt  disposed  to  let  down  the  portcullises  of  his  eves,  as  he 
used  to  say  when  he  was  inclined  to  sleep.  So,  having  unrigged  his 
Dapple,  be  turned  him  loose  into  pasture ;  but  he  did  not  take  off 
the  saddle  from  Kozinant^'s  back,  it  bemg  the  express  command  of 
his  master  that  he  should  continue  saddled  whilst  they  kept  the  field, 
and  were  not  sleeping  under  a  roof,  in  conformity  to  an  ancient  esta- 
blished custom  reugiously  observed  uuiong  knights-errant,  which  was 
to  take  off  the  bridle,  and  hang  it  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  but 
by  no  means  to  remove  the  saddle.  Sancho  obsei'ved  this  rule,  and 
gave  Rozinante  the  same  liberty  he  had  given  to  Dapple.  And  here 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  friendship  subsisting  between  this  pair  was 
so  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  tradition  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  that  the  author  of  this  faithful  historjr  compiled  several  chapters 
expressly  upon  that  su))iect;  but,  to  maintain  the  decorum  due  to 
an  heroic  work,  he  would  not  insert  them.  Nevertheless,  he  occa- 
sionally mentions  these  animals,  and  says,  that  when  they  came  toge- 
ther they  always  fell  to  scratching  one  another  with  their  teeth,  and, 
when  they  were  tired,  or  satisfied,  Rozinante  would  st  retch  his  neck 
at  least  half  a  yard  across  that  of  Dapple,  and  both  fixing  their  eyes 
attentively  on  the  ground,  would  stand  three  days  in  that  posture — at 
least  as  long  as  they  were  undisturbed,  or  till  hunger  com[)elled  them 
to  seek  food.  The  author  is  said  to  have  compared  their  friendship  to 
that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  or  that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes.  How 
steady,  then,  must  have  been  the  friendship  of  these  two  peaceable 
animals— to  the  shame  of  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  its  laws ! 
Hence  the  sayings,  "  A  friend  cannot  find  a  friend :"  "  Reeds  become 
darts ;"  and  "  Ifrom  a  friend  to  a  friend,  the  bug,"  sc.*  Nor  let  it  be 

*  *'  From  a  friend  to  a  friend,  a  bug  in  the  eyo,"  is  a  proverb  applied  to 
th«  &Iae  profiaMions  of  frieudshq>. 
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talceii  amiss  that  any  comparison  should  be  made  between  the  mutnal 
cordiality  of  animals  and  that  of  men ;  for  much  useful  knowledge 
and  many  salutary  nrecepts  have  been  taught  by  the  brute  creation. 
We  are  indebted,  tor  example,  to  the  stork  for  the  clyster,  and  for 
emeticB  to  the  dog ;  from  wmch  animal  we  may  also  learn  gratitude, 
as  well  as  vigilance  from  cranes,  foreaight  from  ante,  modeaty  from 
elephants,  and  loyalty  irom  horses. 

At  length  ISaucuo  fell  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  cork-tree,  while  Don 
Quixote  aiumbered  beneath  a  branching  oak.  But  it  was  not  Ions 
before  he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  near  him ;  he  started  up,  and 
looking  m  the  direetion  whence  the  sounds  proceeded^  could  oiscem 
two  men  on  horseback,  one  of  whom  dismounting,  said  to  the  other. 
*'  Alight,  friend,  and  unbridle  the  horses ;  for  tlus  place  will  afford 
them  pasture,  and  offers  to  me  that  silence  and  solitude  which  my 
amorous  thoughts  require."  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  in  this  motion  a  rattling  of  armour  was  heard,  which 
convinced  Don  Quixote  that  this  was  a  knight-errant;  and  going  to 
Sanoho,  who  was  fast  asleep,  he  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  haying 
with  some  diffieulty  aroused  him,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Friend 
Sancho,  we  have  got  an  adventure  here."  "  Heaven  send  it  be  ai?ood 
one,"  answered  Sancho;  and  pray,  sir,  where  may  this  same  adven- 
tore beP  **  "Where,  sayest thou,  SanohoP"  replied I)onQuixote,  "turn 
thine  eyes  that  way,  and  thou  wilt  8ee|i  knight-errant  lying  extended, 
w;ho  seems  to  me  not  over  happy  in  his  mind  ;  for  1  just  now  saw 
him  dismount  and  throw  himself  upon  the  ground,  as  if  much  oppressed 
with  grief,  and  his  armour  rattled  as  he  fell."  **  Bat  how  do  TOU 
know,"  quoth  Sancho,  "that  this  is  an  adventure?"  "Though  I 
cannot  vet  positively  call  it  an  adventure,  it  has  the  usual  signs  of  one 
— but  l^ten,  he  is  tuning  an  instrument,  and  seems  to  be  preparing 
to  sing."  "  By  my  troth,  so  he  is,"  cried  Sancho,  "  and  he  must  be 
some  knight  or  other  in  lo^e."  "  As  aU  knights-errant  must  be,"  quoth 
Don  Quixote ;  "  but  hearken,  and  we  shall  discover  his  thoughts  bj 
his  song,  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  * 
Saucho  would  have  replied,  but  the  knight  of  the  wood,  whose  voice 
was  only  moderately  ^ood,  began  to  sing,  and  they  both  attentirelf 
listened  to  the  foUowuig  wwds 

SONNET. 

Bright  authoress  of  my  good  or  ill, 
mioribe  the  law  I  most  obMrve : 

My  heart,  obedient  to  thy  mil, 
Shall  never  from  its  duty  swerre. 

If  you  refuse  my  grie&  to  know. 
The  fltliled  anguish  teals  mj  Ikfce ; 

But  if  your  ears  would  drink  my  woe. 
Love  shall  himself  the  tale  relate. 

Though  contraries  my  heart  compose. 

Hard  as  the  diamond's  solid  frame. 
And  soft  as  yieldmg  wax  that  flows, 

To  thee,  my  fair,  'tis  stiil  the  same. 

Take  it,  for  ev'ry  stamp  prepared  : 
Iniprint  what  characters  you  choose : 

The  aithfiU  tablet,  soft  or  hard^ 
The  dear  impreaskm  ne'er  shall  loaa. 
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With  a  deep  sitrh  that  seciiiod  to  be  drawn  from  the  verv  bottom 
of  his  heart,  the  knight  of  the  wood  ended  his  song ;  and  after  some 
pause,  in  a  plaintive  and  dolorous  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  thou 
most  beMitifiil  and  mort  nngntelHl  of  woman-kind !  O  dmne 
Casildea  de  YandaUA!  Wilt  thoa  then  anffer  this  ihj  captive 
knight  to  consume  and  pine  away  in  continual  peregrinations,  and 
in  severest  toils  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  caused  thee  to  be 
acknowledged  the  most  consummate  beauty  in  the  world,  by  all  the 
knights  of  Navarre,  of  Leon,  of  Tartesia,  of  Castile,  and  in  6ne, 
by  all  the  kni^'hts  of  La  Mancha?"  "  Not  so,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"for  I  am  of  La  Mancha,  and  never  have  inude  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment^ nor  ever  will  admit  an  assertion  so  prejudicial  to  the  beauty 
of  my  Bustreaa.  Thou  seest,  Sanofao,  how  this  knight  raves-i-but 
let  na  listen;  perhaps  he  will  make  some  farther  declaration." 
"  Ay,  marry  will  he,  replied  Sancho,  "  for  he  seems  to  be  in  a 
humour  to  complain  for  a  month  to  come."  But  thev  were  mis- 
taken; fSor  tile  knight  hearing  Toioea  near  theoL  proceedea  no  futiber 
in  hia  lamentations,  but,  riamg  np,  said  aloud  m  a  courteous  voioCi 
•*  Who  goes  there  ?  What  are  ye  ?  Of  the  number  of  the  happy, 
or  of  the  afflicted  ?  "  "  Of  the  afflicted,"  answered  Don  Quixote. 
"  Come  to  me,  then,"  answered  the  kni^lit  of  tlic  wood,  "  and  you 
will  find  aoiTOW  and  miserv  itself ! "  These  expressions  were  uttfved 
in  so  moving  a  tone  that  Don  Quixote,  followed  by  Sancho,  went  up 
to  the  mournful  knight,  who,  taking  his  hand,  said  to  liiui,  "  Sit  down 
here,  sir  knight,  for  to  be  assured  that  you  profess  the  order  of  chi- 
▼aliy,  it  ia  auieiant  that  I  find  you  here,  enoomnaaaed  by  solitnde  and 
the  cold  dews  of  night :  the  proper  station  for  knights-errant."  "  A 
knight  I  am,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and  of  the  order  you  name, 
and,  althous?h  my  neart  is  the  mansion  of  misery  and  woe,  yet  can  I 
sympatliise  in  the  sorrows  of  others ;  from  the  strain  I  just  now  heard 
from  you,  I  conclude  that  yooia  are  of  the  amorona  kmd-Hunaing,  I 
mean,  from  a  passion  for  some  ungrateful  fair." 

Whilst  tlius  discoursing,  they  were  seated  together  on  the  ground, 
peaceably  and  sociably,  not  as  if,  at  daybreak,  they  were  to  fall  upon  each 
otitor  with  mortal  fury.  "  Perobanoe  you.  too.  are  in  love,  sir  knight," 
aaid  he  of  the  wood  to  Don  Quixote.  Such  is  my  cruel  destiny," 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  thouirh  the  sorrows  that  may  arise  from 
well-placed  affections  ought  rather  to  be  accounted  blessings  than 
calamitiea."  "  That  ia  tme,"  replied  the  kniflht  of  the  wood,  "  pro- 
vided onr  reaaon  and  understanding  be  not  affected  by  disdain,  which 
when  carried  to  excess  is  more  like  vengeance."  "  1  never  was  dis- 
dained by  my  mistress  "  answerd  Don  Quixote.  "  No,  verily,"  quoth 
Sancho,  who  stood  close  by,  "  lor  my  lady  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
and  as  soft  as  butter."  "  Is  this  vour  squire  ?  "  demanded  the  kni^t 
of  the  wood.  "  Lie  is,"  replied  Don  Quixote.  "  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  a  squire,"  said  the  knight  of  the  wood,  "who  durst  presume  to 
speak,  where  his  lord  was  conversing :  at  least  there  stands  mine,  as 
tall  aa  hia  father,  and  it  camiot  be  proved  that  he  ever  opened  hia  lips 
when  I  was  speaking."  "  I'fHth !"  quoth  Sancho,  i  have  talked, 
and  can  talk  before  one  as  good  as — and  perhaps, — but  let  that  rest : 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better."  The  knight  of  the  wood's  squire 
now  took  Sancho  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Let  us  two  go  where  we  may 
chat  squire-like  together,  and  leave  these  masters  of  ours  to  talk  over 
their  lovea  to  each  other :  lor  I  wmrant  1ii«y  wiU  iK)t  have  done  before 
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to-monw  moming."   "  With  aQ  my  heart,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  md  I 

will  tell  you  who  I  am,  that  you  may  judffc  whether  I  am  not  fit  to 
make  one  among  the  talking  squires."  The  squires  then  withdrew, 
and  a  dialogue  passed  between  them  as  lively  as  that  of  their  masters 
was  grave. 


CHAPTER  XUL 

WKerein  is  continued  the  adventure  qf  the  knight  of  the  wood,  vnth  the 
win  and  pUamnt  dialogue  bdtMm  (/U  fwo  tqnirti, 

Squfrks  and  knights  being  thus  separated,  the  latter  were  engaged 
on  the  subject  of  their  loves,  while  the  former  gave  an  account  to  each 
other  of  theur  Uves.  The  history  first  relates  the  conversation  between 
the  servants,  and  afterwards  prooeeds  to  that  of  the  masters.  Having 
retired  a  little  apart,  the  squire  of  the  wood  said  to  Sanrlio,  "This  is 
a  toilsome  life  we  squires  to  knights-errant  lead  ;  in  good  truth,  we 
eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  which  is  one  of  the  curses 
kid  npcm  our  tint  Mrents.'*  "  Yon  may  say,  too,  ihsk  we  est  it  by 
the  frost  of  our  bomes  "  added  Sencho  •  "  for  wiio  has  to  bear  more 
cold,  as  well  as  heat,  than  your  miserable  squires  to  knights-errant  ? 
It  would  not  be  quit«  so  bad  if  we  could  always  get  sometning  to  eat ; 
for  good  fare  lessens  care ;  but  how  often  we  must  pass  whole  days 
without  breaking  our  fast— unless  it  be  upon  air  ! "  AH  this  may  be 
endured,"  quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "with  trie  hopes  of  reward  :  for  that 
knight-errant  must  be  unlucky  indeed  who  does  not  speedily  recom- 
pense his  squire  with,  at  least,  a  handsome  government,  or  some  pretty 
earidom."  '*  I,"  replied  Sancho,  "kave  alnady  told  my  master  that 
1  should  be  satisfied  with  the  government  of  an  island ;  and  he  is  so 
noble  and  so  generous  that  he  has  promised  it  me  a  thousand 
times."  "  Andl,"  said  he  of  the  wood,  "  should  think  myself  amply 
lewarded  for  aU  my  aervioes  with  a  canonry,  and  I  have  my  master's 
word  for  it  too."  "  Why  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  belike  your  master 
is  some  knij^ht  of  the  church,  and  so  can  bestow  rewards  of  that  kind 
on  his  squires :  mine  is  only  a  layman.  Some  of  his  wise  friends 
advised  iiim  once  to  be  an  archbishop,  but  he  would  be  nothing  but 
an  emperor,  and  I  trembled  all  the  while,  lest  be  should  tidra  a  Waig 
to  the  church;  because  vou  must  know  I  am  not  gifted  that  way — to 
say  the  truth,  sir,  thougti  I  look  like  a  man,  I  am  a  very  beast  in  such 
matters."  "  Let  me  tell  you,  friend,"  quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "  you  are 
qiiite  in  the  wrong ;  for  tiieae  ialand  govermnenta  sre  often  more 
plague  than  profli.  Some  are  enMwd,  some  beggarly,  aome— in  akort 
the  best  of  them  are  sure  to  brmff  more  care  than  they  are  worth,  and 
are  mostly  too  heavy  for  the  shoulders  that  have  to  bear  them.  I  sus- 
I«ct  it  would  be  wiser  in  us  to  quit  this  thankless  drudgery  and  stay 
at  home,  where  we  may  find  easier  work  and  better  pastime ;  for  he 
must  be  a  sorry  snuire  who  has  not  his  nag,  his  brace  of  greyhounds, 
and  an  angling-roa  to  enjoy  himself  with  at  home."  "  I  am  not  with- 
out these  thii^,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  it  is  true  I  have  no  hors^  but 
tbflB  I  htm  an  an  wbidi  ia  worth  twioe  aa  miidi  as  nqrmaater'aiieed. 
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Heaven  send  me  a  bad  Easter,  and  mav  it  be  the  first  that  comes,  if  1 
\\  ould  swM])  with  him,  though  he  should  offer  me  four  bushels  of  bar- 
lev  to  boot ;  no,  faith,  that  would  not  I,  tlioiigh  you  mav  take  for  a 
joke  the  price  I  set  upon  my  Dapple ;  for  dapple,  sir,  is  toe  colour  of 
my  ass.  Greyhounds  I  cannot  be  in  want  of,  as  our  town  is  over- 
stocked with  them:  besides,  tlie  rarest  sportmg  is  that  we  find  at 
other  people's  cost."  "  Really  and  truly,  brother  squire,"  answered 
he  of  the  wood,  "  I  have  resolved  with  myself  to  quit  the  frolics  of 
these  knights-errant,  and  get  home  again  and  look  after  my  children ; 
f)r  I  have  three  like  Indian  pearls."  "And  I  liave  two,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  fit  to  be  uresented  to  the  Pope  himself  in  person  •  especially 
my  girl  that  1  am  Dreeding  up  for  a  countess,  if  it  please  Heaven,  in 
spite  of  her  mother."  "  Ajad  pray,  what  may  be  the  age  of  the  young 
ladv  you  are  breeding  up  for  a  countess  ?"  demanded  he  of  the  wood. 

I^ifteen  years,  or  thereabouts,"  answered  Sancho,  "  and  she  is  as 
tali  as  a  lance,  as  fresh  as  an  April  momiaK,  and  as  strong  as  a  por- 
ter." "  These  are  qiudifioationv'  9tid  he  of  the  wood,  "  not  only  for 
a  countess,  but  for  a  wood-nymph !  Ah,  the  young  slut !  How 
buxom  must  the  jade  be!"  To  this  Sancho  answered,  somewhat 
angrily.  "She  is  no  slut,  nor  was  her  motlier  one  before  her;  nor 
whilst  I  live  shall  either  of  them  be  so,  Gud  willing :  so  prav  speak 
more  civilly^  for  such  language  is  unbecoming  one  brought  up  Hke  vou, 
among  km^hfs -errant,  who  are  good-breeding  itself."  "T^  hy! 
brother  squire,  you  don't  understand  what  praismg  is,"  quoth  he  of 
the  wood.  "  Wliat !  do  you  not  know  that,  when  some  knight  at  a 
boll-feast  ghres  the  bnll  a  home  thmst  with  his  lanoe,  or  when  a  thing 
is  well  hit  off.  it  is  common  to  say, — '  Ah !  how  cleverly  the  rascal  did 
it?'  which,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  slander,  is  in  fact  great  commend- 
ation !  I  would  have  you  renounce  every  son  or  daughter  whose 
actions  do  not  make  them  deserving  of  such  compliments."  "  I  do 
renounce  them,"  answered  Sancho.  and,  since  you  mean  so  well  by 
it.  you  may  call  my  wife  and  children  all  the  sluts  and  jades  you 
please ;  for  all  thev  do  or  say  is  excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  such 
praises ;  and  that  T  may  return  and  sec  them  aijaiu,  I  beseecn  Heaven 
to  deliver  me  from  moH.d  sin— >that  is,  from  this  dangerous  profession 
of  sqnireship  into  which  I  havenin  a  second  time,  drawn  and  tempted 
by  a  purse  of  a  hundred  ducats  which  I  found  om;  day  among  the 
mountains.  In  truth,  the  devil  is  continually  setting  before  my  eyes, 
her&^  there,  and  everywhere,  a  bag  full  of  gold  pistoles,  so  that 
methinks  at  every  step  I  am  faying  my  hand  upon  it^  hugging  and 
carrying  it  home,  bujmg  lands,  settling  rents,  and  living  like  a  prince  ; 
and  while  this  runs  m  mv  heaa,  I  can  Dear  all  the  toil  which  must  be 
suffered  with  this  foolish  master  of  mine,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
more  of  the  madman  than  the  knight." 

"Indeed,  friend,"  said  the  squire  of  the  wood,  "you  verify  the  pro- 
verb, which  says,  *  that  covetousness  bursts  the  bag.*  Truly,  friend, 
now  you  talk  of  madmen,  there  is  not  a  greater  one  in  the  world  than 
my  master.  The  old  saying  may  be  applied  to  him,  '  Other  folks' 
burdens  break  the  ass's  back  :*  for  he  give^  up  his  own  wits  to  recover 
those  of  another,  and  in  searching  after  that  which,  when  found,  maj 
chance  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth."  "  By  the  way,  he  is  in  love,  it 
seems said  Sancho.  ''Tes,"  quoth  be  of  the  wood,  "with  one 
Casildea  de  Vandalia,  one  of  the  most  whimsical  dames  in  the  world ; 
but  that  is  not  the  foot  he  halts  on  at  present :  he  has  some  other 
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crotcbets  in  his  pate,  which  we  shall  hear  more  of  anon."  "  There  ia 
no  road  so  even  nut  it  has  its  stumblinj^-places/'  replied  Sancho  ;  "  in 
other  folks'  houses  they  boil  beans,  but  in  mine,  whole  kettles-full. 
Madness  will  hav  e  more  followers  than  discretion^  but,  if  the  common 
saying  is  true,  that  there  is  some  comfort  in  havuig  partners  in  grief, 
I  may  comfort  myself  with  you,  who  serve  as  crack-brained  a  master 
as  mv  own."  "  Crack-brained  but  valiant,'*  answered  he  of  the  wood, 
"and  more  knavish  than  either."  "Aiine^"  answered  Sancho,  "has 
nothing  of  the  knare  in  him ;  so  far  from  it,  he  has  a  sonl  as  pore  as 
a  pitdier,  and  would  not  harm  a  fly ;  he  bears  no  malice,  and  a  child 
may  persuade  him  it  is  night  at  noonday :  for  which  I  love  him  as  my 
life,  and  cannot  find  in  mv  heart  to  leave  him.  in  spite  of  all  his 

i) ranks."  "For  all  that,  orother"  quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "if  the 
)lind  lead  the  blind,  both  may  fall  into  the  ditch.  We  had  better 
turn  us  fairly  about,  and  go  back  to  our  homes :  for  they  who  seek 
adventures  lind  them  sometimes  to  their  cost.** 

Here  the  squire  of  the  wood  observing  Sancho  to  spit  very  often,  as 
if  very  thirsty,  "  Methinks,"  said  he,  we  have  talked  till  our  tongnes 
cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths :  but  I  have  ^t,  hanging  at  my 
saddle-bow,  that  which  will  loosen  them  ;"  when,  rising  up,  he  quickly 
produced  a  iar^e  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  pasty  half  a  yard  long,  without 
any  exaggeration ;  for  it  was  made  of  so  htrge  a  rabbit  that  Sancho 
tliought  yerily  it  most  contain  a  whole  goat,  or  at  least  a  kid ;  and, 
after  due  examination.  "How,'*  said  he,  "do  vou  carr>'  such  things 
about  with  you?*'  Why,  what  did  you  tfiinkP"  answered  the 
other ;  "  did  you  take  me  for  some  stan'eluig  squire  r*  No,  no,  I  have 
a  better  cupboard  behind  me  on  my  horse  than  a  ^f^eral  carries  with 
him  upon  a  march."  Sanelio  fell  io,  without  waiting  for  entreaties, 
and  swallowed  down  huge  mouthfuls  in  the  dark.  "Your  worship,' 
said  he,  "is  indeed  a  squire,  trusty  and  loyal,  round  and  souiid,  mag- 
nificent and  great  withal,  as  this  banauet  proves  (if  it  did  not  come  by 
enchantment);  and  not  a  poor  wretch  like  myself,  with  nothing  in  my 
wallet  but  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  that  so  hard  that  you  mav  knock  out 
a  giant's  brains  with  it :  and  four  dozens  of  carobes*  to  Dear  it  com- 
pany, with  as  many  filberts — ^thanks  to  my  master's  stinginess,  and  to 
the  fancy  he  has  taken,  t  liat  knights-errant  ought  to  feed,  like  cattle, 
upon  roots  and  wild  herbs."  "Troth,  brother,"  replied  he  of  the 
wood,  "1  have  no  stomach  for  your  wild  pears,  nor  sweet  thistles,  nor 
your  mouutain  roots ;  let  our  masters  have  them,  with  their  fancies 
and  their  laws  of  chivalry,  and  let  them  eaA  what  they  commend.  I 
carry  cold  meats  and  this  bottle  at  the  pommel  of  my  saddle,  happen 
what  will ;  and  such  is  my  love  and  reverence  for  it,  that  I  kiss  and 
hug  it  everj-  moment  ;**  and  as  he  spoke  he  put  it  into  Sancho's  hand, 
who  grasped  it,  and,  applying  it  straightway  to  his  month,  continnea 

mat  the  stars  for  a  quarter  of  an  nonr;  then,  haying  finished  his 
^  t,  he  let  his  head  faU  on  one  side,  and.  fetching  a  deep  sigh, 
said,  "  O  the  rascal !  How  catholic  it  is  r'  You  see,  now,"  ^uoth 
he  of  the  wood,  "how  properly  you  commend  this  wine  in  calling  it 
rascal."  "  1  a^e  with  vou  now,'*  answered  Sancho,  "  and  own  that 
it  is  no  discredit  to  be  called  rascal  when  it  comes  in  the  way  of  com- 
pliment. But  tell  me,  by  all  you  love  best,  is  not  this  wine  of  Ciudad 

*  A  pod  so  called  in  La  Manoha.  with  a  flat  pulse  m  it,  iriiioh  green  or 
ripe  ie  nanih,  but  sweet  and  pleasant  after  it  is  dried. 
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Real  ?"  "Tlion  art  a  rare  taster,"  answered  he  of  the  wood ;  "  it  is 
indeed  of  no  other  trrowth,  and  has.  besides,  some  yenrs  over  its 
head."  ^ "  Trust  me  for  that,"  quota  Saucho :  deueud  upon  it  L 
always  hit  right,  and  can  ss  t  o  a  hair.  And  this  is  all  natural  in  roe ; 
let  mv  hnt  smell  them,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  country,  the  kind,  tlic 
flavour,  the  age,  strenifth,  and  all  about  it ;  for  vou  must  know  I  Imvp 
had  in  my  family,  by  toe  father's  aide,  two  of  the  rare^st  tasters  that 
were  ever  known  in  La  Mancha;  and  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  their 
skiU.  A  certain  ho<^shead  was  given  to  each  of  them  to  taste,  and 
their  opinion  asked  as  to  the  eondition,  quality,  goodness,  or  badness, 
of  the  wine.  One  tried  it  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  the  other  only 
pnt  it  to  his  nose.  The  first  said  tiie  wine  savoured  of  iron;  the 
second  said  it  had  rather  a  twang  of  goat's  leather.  The  owner  pn)- 
tested  that  the  vessel  was  clean,  and  the  wine  neat,  so  that  it  could 
not  taste  either  of  iron  or  leather.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  two 
famous  tasters  stood  positively  to  what  they  had  siiid.  Time  went 
on ;  the  wine  was  sold  ol^  and,  on  cleaning  the  cask,  a  small  key, 
hanging  to  a  leathern  thong,  was  found  at  the  bottom.  Judge  then, 
sir,  whether  one  of  that  race  may  not  be  well  entitled  to  give  his 
opinion  in  these  matters.**  **  That  being  the  case,"  auoth  he  of  the 
wood,  "  we  shoold  leave  off  seeking  adventures,  ana,  since  we  have 
a  good  loa^  let  ns  not  look  for  cheesecakes,  bat  make  haste  and  get 
home  to  our  own  cots,  for  there  God  will  find  us,  if  it  be  His  will." 
"  I  will  serve  my  master  till  he  reaches  Saragossa>"  quoth  Saucho ; 
"then  mayhap  we  shall  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 

Thus  the  good  squires  went  on  talking,  and  eating  and  drinking, 
until  it  was  luU  time  that  sleep  should  give  their  tongues  a  respite, 
and  allay  their  thirst,  for  to  quench  it  seemed  impossible ;  and  both  of 
them,  still  keeping  hold  of  the  almost  empty  bottle,  fell  fast  asleep : 
in  which  titiia£knk  we  will  leave  them  at  preaent. 


CHAPTSK  XIY. 

In  which  it  continued  ih^  adi*€Ht%re  of  the  hnight  of  iht  wood. 

Peaceably  and  amicably  the  two  knights  continiied  to  converse  • 
and  among  other  thinp  the  history  informs  us  that  he  of  the  wood 
said  to  Don  Quixote,  '  In  fact,  sir  knight,  I  must  confess  that,  by 
destiny,  or  rather  vy  dioioe,  1  became  enamomed  of  the  peerless 
Casildea  de  Vandalia :— peerless  I  call  her  becanse  she  is  without  her 
peer,  either  in  rank,  beauty  or  form.  Casildea  repaid  my  honourable 
and  virtuous  passion  by  employing  me  as  Hercul^  was  emploved  by 
his  step-mother,  in  many  ana  various  perils :  promising  me,  at  tne  end 
of  etuck  gI  them,  that  the  next  should  crown  m  v  hope^ :  but,  alas ! 
she  still  goes  on,  adding  link  after  link  to  the  chain  of  ray  labours, 
insomuch  that  they  are  now  countless :  nor  can  I  tell  when  they  are 
to  cease,  and  mv  tender  wishes  be  gratiued.  One  time  she  commanded 
me  to  go  and  challenge  Ginilda»*  the  famous  giantess  of  Seville,  who 

*  A  brass  statue  on  a  steeple  at  Seville,  which  serves  for  a  weathercock. 
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is  as  stout  and  strong  as  if  she  were  made  of  brass,  and,  though 
never  stirring  from  one  spot,  is  tlie  most  changeable  and  unsteady 
woman  m  the  world.  1  came,  1  saw,  I  conquered — I  made  her  stand 
still,  fuid  fixed  her  to  a  point :  for,  during  a  whole  week,  no  wind 
Uew  but  from  the  north.  Another  time  she  commanded  me  to  wei^. 
those  ancient  statues/  the  fierce  bulls  of  Guisando,*  an  enterpnse 
better  suited  to  a  porter  than  a  knight.  Another  time  she  com- 
manded me  to  plunge  headlong  into  Cabra's  cave  (direful  mandate!) 
and  bring  her  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  lies  enclosed  within  its 
dark  abyss.  I  stopped  the  mntion  of  Giialda,  I  weii^hed  the  bulls  of 
Guisanda,  I  plunged  headlong  into  the  cavern  of  Cabra,  and  brought 
to  Ught  its  hidden  secrets :  yet  still  my  hopes  are  dead— O  how  dead ! 
And  her  commands  and  niwdains  aliTO— 0  how  aUye !  In  riiort,  she 
has  now  commanded  me  to  travel  over  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
compel  every  knight  whom  I  meet  to  confess  that,  in  beauty,  she 
excels  all  others  now  in  existence ;  and  that  I  am  the  most  vahant 
and  the  most  enamoured  knight  in  the  universe.  In  obedience  to 
this  command  I  have  already  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  and 
have  vanquished  divers  knights  who  have  had  the  presumption  to 
contradict  me.  But  what  I  value  myself  most  upon  is  havmg  van- 
quished, in  single  combat,  that  renowed  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  and  made  him  confess  that  my  Casudea  is  more  beautifoJ 
than  his  Dulcinea;  and  I  reckon  that,  in  this  conquest  alone,  I  have 
vanquished  all  the  knights  in  the  world ;  for  this  Don  Quixote  has 
couQuered  them  all,  and  I,  having  overcome  him,  his  glorv,  his  fame, 
and  nis  honour^  are  consequently  transferred  to  me.  All  the  imni- 
merable  eiqiloits  of  the  said  Don  Quixote  I  therefore  coiiflider  as 
already  mine,  and  placed  to  my  account." 

Don  Quixote  was  amazed  at  the  assertions  of  the  knight  of  the 
wood,  and  had  been  every  moment  on  the  point  of  giving  Imn  the  lie ; 
but  he  restrained  himself  that  he  might  convict  him  of  falsehood  from 
his  own  mouth ;  and  therefore  he  said  very  calmly,  "That  you  may 
have  vanquished,  sir  knitrht,  most  of  llie  knights-errant  of  Spain,  or 
even  of  the  whole  world,  I  will  not  dispute ;  but  that  you  have  con- 
gnered  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  I  have  much  reason  to  doubt. 
Some  one  resembling  him,  I  allow,  it  might  have  been,  though,  in 
truth,  I  believe  there  are  not  many  like  him."  "How  sayvou?" 
cried  he  of  the  wood :  "  by  the  canopv  of  heaven.  1  fought  witli  Don 
Quixote,  vanquished  him,  and  made  him  suTrenaer  to  me !  He  is  a 
man  of  an  erect  fi;mre,  withered  face,  long  and  meagre  limbs,  erizzle- 
haired,  hawk-nosed,  with  large  black  moustaches,  and  styles  himself 
the  *  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure.*  The  name  of  his  stjuire  is 
Sancho  ranza;  he  oppresses  the  back,  and  governs  the  reins,  of  a 
famous  steed  called  Kozinante  —  in  a  word,  the  mistress  of  his 
thoughts  is  one  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  formerly  called  AJdonzo  Lorenzo, 
as  my  Casildea,  being  of  Andalusia,  is  now  cfistinguished  by  the  name 
of  Casildea  de  Vandalia.  And  now,  if  1  have  not  sufliciently  proved 
what  1  have  said,  here  is  my  sword,  which  shall  make  incredulity 
itself  believe ! "  "  Softly,  sir  knight,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  hear 
what  1  have  to  say.  You  must  Know  that  this  Don  Quixote  you 
speak  of  is  the  dearest  friend  1  have  in  the  world,  insomuch  that  he 

*  Two  large  statues  in  that  town,  supposed  (o  hava  bMH  plaoed  there  by 
MeteUus,  in  the  time  oi  ihe  Romans. 
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is,  as  it  were,  another  self ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  accural e 
description  you  have  given  of  him,  1  am  convinced,  by  ihe  evidence 
of  mv  senses,  that  you  have  never  subdued  bim.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible  that,  he  ia  continually  persecuted  by  enchanters,  some  one 
of  these  may  have  assumed  his  shape,  and  sulTereti  liimself  to  be  van- 
quished, in  order  to  defraud  liim  ot  tlie  fame  whicli  his  exalted  feats 
of  chivalry  have  acquiicd  him  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  A 
proof  of  their  malice  occurred  bnt  a  few  days  since,  when  they  trans- 
lormed  the  figure  and  face  of  the  beautiful  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  into 
the  form  of  a  mean  rustic  wench.  And  now  if,  after  all,  you  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  I  say,  behold  the  true  Don  Quixote  himself  before 
yon,  ready  to  conTinoe  70a  of  your  error,  by  force  of  arms,  on  foot, 
or  on  horseback,  or  in  wnaterer  manner  you  please.'*  He  then  rose 
up,  and,  grasping  his  sword,  awaited  the  determination  of  the  kniglit 
01  the  wood,  who,  verv  calmly  sjiid  in  reply,  "  A  good  paymaster 
wants  no  pledj^e :  he  who  coula  vanquish  Sij^nor  Don  Quixote,  under 
transformation,  may  well  hope  to  make  him  yield  in  his  proper  person. 
But  as  knights-errant  slioufd  bv  no  means  perform  their  teats  in  tiie 
dark,  like  robbers  and  ruUians,  let  us  wait  lor  daylight,  that  the  sun 
may  witness  our  exploits ;  and  let  the  condition  of  oui*  combat  be. 
that  the  conquered  shall  remain  entirely  at  the  mercv  and  disposal  or 
the  oonqneror ;  proTided  that  he  require  nothing  of  him  but  what  a 
knight  may  with  honour  submit  to."  Don  Quixote  having  expressed 
hiniself  entirely  satisfied  with  these  conditions,  they  went  to  seek 
their  squires,  whom  they  found  snoiin^,  in  the  very  same  poetore  as 
that  in  which  sleep  had  first  surprised  them.  They  were  soon 
awakened  bv  their  masters,  and  ordered  to  prepare  the  steeds,  so  that 
they  might  be  ready,  at  sum-ise,  for  a  bloody  smjjle  combat.  At  this 
intelligence  Saiicho  was  thunderstruck,  and  ready  to  swoon  away  with 
fear  for  his  master,  from  what  he  had  been  told,  by  the  squire  of  the 
wood,  of  his  knignt's  prowess.  Both  the  scjiiires,  however,  witliout 
sayin^  a  word,  went  to  seek  their  cattle ;  and  the  three  horses  and 
Dapple,  having  smelt  each  other  out,  were  found  all  very  sociably  . 
toffether. 

You  must  understand,  brother,"  said  the  squire  of  the  wood  to 
Sancho,  "  that  it  is  not  the  custom  in  Andalusia  for  the  seconds  to 
stand  idle,  with  their  arms  folded,  while  their  godsons*  are  engaged 
in  combat.  So  this  is  to  give  you  notice  that,  while  our  masters  are 
at  it,  we  must  fight  too,  and  make  splinters  of  one  another."  "  This 
custom,  signor  squire,"  answered  Sancho,  "may  pass  amon^  ruffians ; 
but  among:  the  siinires  of  knights-errant  no  such  practice  is  thought 
oi — at  least  1  have  not  heard  m v  master  talk  of  any  such  custom ; 
and  he  knows  by  heart  all  the  laws  of  knight-errantrv.  But^  sup- 
posing there  is  any  such  law,  I  shall  not  obey  it.  I  would  rather  pay 
the  penalty  laid  upon  such  peaceable  squires,  which,  I  dare  say, 
cannot  be  above  a  couple  of  pounds  of  wax  jf  and  that  will  cost  me 
less  money  than  plasters  to  cure  a  broken  hoid.  Besides^  how  can  I 
fight  when  I  have  got  no  sword,  and  nerer  had  one  in  my  lifeP"  '*I 

*  In  tilts  and  tonmaments  the  seconds  were  a  kind  of  godfathers  to  the 
prindpalflL  and  certain  cercraonies  were  performed  on  those  occask>ns. 

t  SmaU  dttBoom,  in  8puia,  aro  fined  at  a  pomid  or  two  ot  white  wax, 
for  the  tapera  in  ahurchei^  kc.,  and  oonftnors  fioqaently  eiydn  it  ai  a 
peoaooe 
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know  a  remody  for  that,"  said  he  of  the  wood;  "here  are  a  couple  ()f 
linen  bags  of  the  same  size ;  you  sliall  take  one,  and  I  the  oth(!r.  and 
80  with  equal  weapons,  we  will  have  a  bout  at  ba?-blows."  "  With 
all  my  heart,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for  sucli  a  battle  will  only  dust 
our  jackets."    "It  must  not  be  quite  so.  either,"  replied  the  other- 

for,  lest  the  wind  should  blow  them  aside,  we  must  put  in  them  half 
ft  dosen  clean  and  smooth  pebbles,  of  equal  weight ;  imd  thus  we  may 
brush  one  another  without  much  harm  or  damage."  "  Body  of  my 
father! "  answered  Sancho,  "what  sable  fur,  what  bottoms  oi  CArded 
cotton,  forsooth,  you  would  put  into  the  baars,  that  we  may  not  break 
our  bones  to  powder !  But  I  tell  vou  what,  master,  though  they 
should  be  filled  with  balls  of  raw  suk,  I  shall  not  fight.  Let  our 
masters  fight,  and  take  the  consequences ;  but  let  us  drink  and  live, 
for  time  takes  care  to  rid  us  of  our  lives,  without  our  seeking  ways 
to  go  before  our  appointed  term  and  season."  "  Nay,"  replied  he  of 
the  wood,  "  do  let  us  tiLht  if  it  be  hot  for  half  an  hour."  ^*  No,  no," 
answered  Sancho,  "  I  shall  not  he  so  rude  nor  imgrateful  as  to  have 
any  nuarrel  with  a  g-entleman  after  eating  and  drinking  with  him. 
Besides,  who  the  devil  can  set  about  dry  fighting  without  being  pro- 
▼okedtoitf"  "If  that  be  all,"  quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "I  can  easUy 
manage  it ;  for,  before  we  begm  onr  fight,  I  will  come  up,  and  just 
give  you  three  or  four  handsome  cuffs,  which  will  lay  vou  flat  at  my 
feet,  and  awaken  your  cholcr,  thougn  it  slept  sounder  than  a  dor- 
mouse." "Af^ainst  that  trick,"  answered  iSaDcho,  "  1  have  another 
not  a  whit  behmd  it ;  which  is  to  take  a  good  cudgel,  and,  before  yon 
can  come  near  enough  to  waken  my  choler,  I  will  bastinado  yours 
into  so  s(jund  a  sleep,  that  it  shall  never  awake  but  in  another  world. 
Let  me  tell  you  I  am  not  a  man  to  suffer  my  face  to  be  handled,  so  let 
every  one  look  to  the  arrow;  though  the  safest  way  would  be  to  let 
that  same  choler  sleep  on— for  one  man  knows  not  what  another  can 
do,  and  some  people  go  out  for  wool  and  come  home  shorn.  La  all 
times,  God  blessed  the  peacemakers  and  cursed  the  peace-breakers.  If 
a  batted  oat  turns  into  a  lion,  Heayen  knows  what  I,  that  am  a  man, 
may  torn  into:  and  therefore  I  warn  voo,  master  squire,  that  all  the 
damage  and  mischief  that  may  follow  from  our  auarrel  must  be  placed 
to  your  account."  "Agreed,"  replied  he  of  tlie  wood.  "Godsend 
us  (laylight,  and  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done.** 

And  now  a  thousand  sorts  of  birds,  glittering  in  their  gay  attire, 
began  to  chirp  and  warble  in  the  trees,  and  in  a  variety  ot  joyous 
notes  seemed  to  hail  the  blushing  Aurora,  who  now  displayed  lier 
rising  beauties  from  the  bright  arcaides  and  balconies  of  the  east,  and 
gentfy  shook  from  her  looks  a  shower  of  liquid  pearls,  sprinkling  that 
reviving  treasure  over  all  vegetation.  The  willows  distilled  their 
delicious  manna,  the  fountains  smiled,  the  brooks  murmured,  the 
woods  and  meads  i-eipiced  at  her  approach.  But  scarcely  had  hill  and 
dale  received  the  welcome  light  6t  day,  and  objects  become  visible, 
when  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Sancho  Panza 
was  the  squire  of  the  wood's  nose,  which  was  so  large  that  it  almost 
overshadowed  his  whole  body.  Its  magnitude  was  indeed  extraordi- 
nary ;  it  was  moreover  a  hav*'k-nose,  full  of  warts  and  carbuncles,  of 
the  colour  of  a  mulberry,  and  hanging  two  fingers*  breadth  below 
Ills  mouth.  The  size,  the  colour,  the  carnuncles,  and  (he  crookedness, 
produced  such  a  countenance  of  horror,  that  Sancho,  at  the  sio:ht 
thereof,  began  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and  he  resolved  within 
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iiiiosclf  to  takd  two  hundred  oufEs  before  he  would  be  provoked  to 
attack  such  a  hobgoblin. 

Don  Quixote  also  surveyed  hit  antagonist,  bvt;  the  beaver  of  hk 

helmet  bein^  down,  his  face  was  concealed  ;  it  was  evident,  however, 
that  he  was  a  strong-nuid«  man,  not  very  tall,  and  that  over  his 
armour  he  wore  a  kind  of  surtout  or  loose  coat,  apparently  of  the 


which  made  a  veiy  gay  and  shining  appearance  :  a  large  plume  of  fea- 
thers, green,  yellow,  and  white,  waved  above  nis  helmet.  His  lance, 
which  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  was  very  large  and  thick,  ana 
headed  with  pointed  steel,  above  a  span  long.  All  these  oirconstanees 
Don  Quixote  attentively  marked,  and  infrared,  from  appearances,  that 
he  was  a  very  potent  knight,  but  he  was  not  therefore  daunted,  like 
bancho  Pauza ;  on  the  contrarjr^  with  a  gallant  spirit,  he  said  to  the 
knight  of  the  mirrors,  **  Bir  knight,  if  your  eageniess  for  oombat  has 
not  exhausted  yoiir  courtesy  I  entreat  yon  to  lift  up  your  beaTer  a 
little,  that  I  may  see  whether  your  countenance  corresponds  with 
your  gallant  demeanour."  "  Whether  vanquished  or  victorious  in 
this  enterprise,  sir  knight,"  answered  he  of  the  mirrors,  "  you  will 
have  time  and  kasnre  enough  for  seeing  me ;  and  if  1  comjply  not  now 
with  your  request,  it  is  because  I  think  it  would  be  an  indignity  to  the 
beauteous  Casildea  de  Vandalia  to  lose  any  time  in  forcmg  you  to 
make  the  confession  required."  "  However,  while  we  are  mounting 
oar  horsea/'  said  Don  Qoixote,  "yon  em  tcdl  me  whether  I  resemble 
that  Don  Quixote  whom  you  said  you  had  nrnqnished."  "  As  like  as 
one  egg  is  to  another,"  replied  he  of  the  mirrors  ;  "  though,  as  you 
say  you  are  persecuted  by  enchanters,  I  dare  not  afirm  that  you  are 
actually  the  same  pei-son."  "  I  am  satisfied  that  you  acimoirledge 

Sou  may  be  deceived,"  said  Don  Quixote;  **  however,  to  lemoTe  au 
oubt,  let  us  to  horse,  and  in  less  time  than  you  would  have  spent  in 
raisintr  your  beaver,  if  God,  mv  mistress,  and  my  anti  avail  me,  I  will 
see  >oui-  face,  and  you  shall  ue  convinced  1  am  not  the  vanquished 
Don' Quixote. 

They  now  mounted  without  more  words,  and  Don  Quixote  wheeled 
Rozinante  about,  to  take  sufficient  ground  for  the  encounter,  while 
the  other  knight  did  the  same ;  but  before  Don  Quixote  had  gone 
twenty  paces,  he  heard  himself  oalled  by  his  opponent,  who,  meeting 
him  hall-way,  said,  "  Remember,  sir  knight,  our  agreement ;  which  isw 
that  the  conquered  shall  remain  at  the  oiscretion  of  the  conqueror. 
"  I  know  it,  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  provided  that  whicn  is  im- 
posed shall  not  transgress  the  laws  of  chivalry."  **  Certainly," 
answered  he  of  the  mirrors.  At  this  juncture  the  squire's  strange 
nose  presented  itself  to  Don  Quixote's  sight,  who  was  no  less  struck 
than  Sancho,  insomuch  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  monster,  or 
some  ci'eature  oi  a  new  species.  Sancho,  seeing  his  master  set  forth 
to  take  his  career,  would  not  stay  alone  wiili  Long^iose,  lest,  per- 
chanre,  he  should  get  a  filip  from  that  dreadful  snout,  which  would 
level  him  to  the  ground,  either  by  force  or  fright.  So  he  ran  Jifter 
his  master,  holding  by  the  stirrup-leather,  and  wlien  he  thought  it  was 
nearly  time  for  him  to  Uot  abont»  "I  beseech  your  worship"  he 
cried,  "  before  you  turn,  to  help  me  into  yon  cork-tree,  where  I  can 
see  better  and  more  to  my  liking  the  brave  battle  you  are  going 
to  have  with  that  knight."  "  1  rather  believe,  Sancho,"  quoth 
Bon  Quixote,  "  that  thou  art  for  mounting  a  scaffold  to  lee  the 


finest  gold  cloth,  besprinkled 
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bull-sports  without  danger."  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  answered 
Sanoho,  "that  squire's  monstrous  nose  fills  me  urith  dread,  and  1 
dare  not  staud  near  hhn."  "  It  is  indeed  a  fearful  sight."  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  to  any  other  but  myself;  come,  therefore,  ami  I  will 

help  thee  up." 

while  Don  Quixote  was  engaged  in  helping  Sancho  up  into  the 
oork'tree,  the  knight  of  the  mirrors  took  as  large  a  compass  as  he 
thought  necessary,  and,  believing  that  Don  Quixote  hacf  done  the 
same,  without  waiting  for  sound  of  trumpet,  or  any  other  signal,  he 
turned  about  his  horse,  who  was  not  a  whit  more  active  nor  more 
sightly  than  Rozinante,  and  at  his  best  speed,  though  not  exceeding  a 
middhng  trot,  he  advanced  to  en(X)unter  the  enemy ;  but,  seeing  him 
employed  with  Sancho,  he  reined  in  his  steed  and  stopped  in  the 
miost  of  his  career;  for  which  his  horse  was  most  thankful,  being 
unable  to  stir  anr  farther.  Don  Quixote,  thinking  his  enemy  was 
coming  full  speed  against  him,  clapped  spurs  to  Rozinante's  lean 
flanks,  and  made  him  so  bestir  himself  that,  as  the  history  relates, 
this  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  approached  to  somet  hing 
like  a  gallop  ;  and  with  this  uii^)recedented  l  ury  he  soon  caine  ujj  to 
where  his  adversarv  stood,  striking  his  spurs  rowel-deep  into  the  sides 
of  his  charger,  without  being  able  to  make  hun  stir  a  tln^'or's  length 
from  the  place  wliere  he  had  been  checked  in  his  career.  At  tnis 
fortunate  juncture  Don  Quixote  met  his  adversary,  embarrassed  not 
onbr  with  his  horse  but  his  lance,  which  he  either  knew  not  how,  or 
haa  not  time,  to  fix  in  its  rest,  and  therefore  our  knight,  who  saw  not 
these  perplexities,  assailed  him  with  perfect  security  and  with  such 
force  that  he  soon  brought  him  to  the  ground,  over  his  horse's  crupper, 
leaving  him  motionless  and  without  anv  signs  of  life.  Sancho,  ou 
seeing  this,  immediately  slid  down  from  the  cork-tree,  and  in  all  haste 
ran  to  his  master,  who  alighted  from  Rozinante  and  went  up  to  the 
vannuished  knif^ht,  when,  unlacing  his  helmet  to  see  whether  he  was 
deaa,  or  if  yet  alive,  to  give  him  jur,  he  beheld — but  who  am  relate  what 
he  beheld— without  causing  amazement,  wonder,  and  terror,  in  all  that 
hear  it?  He  saw,  savs  the  history,  the  very  face,  the  very  figure,  the 
verv  aspect,  the  very  physiognomy,  tne  ver>'  elligy  and  semblance  of  the 
bacuelor  Sampson  Carrasco !  "  Come  hither,  Sancho,"  cried  he  aloud, 
**  and  see,  but  belieye  not ;  make  haste,  son,  and  mark  what  wizards 
and  enchanters  can  do !  "  Sancho  approached,  and  seeing  the  face  of 
tlie  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  he  bei?an  to  cross  and  bless  himself  a 
thousand  times  over.  All  this  time  the  overthrown  cavaUer  showed 
no  signs  of  life.  "My  advice  is,"  said  Sancho,  "that,  at  all  events, 
your  worship  should  thrust  your  sword  down  the  throat  of  this  mjin, 
who  is  so  like  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  :  for  in  despatching  hini 
you  may  destroy  one  of  those  enchanters,  your  enemies."  "  Thou  sayest 
not  amiss  "  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  for  the  fewer  enemies  the  better." 
He  then  drew  his  sword  to  put  Sandio's  advice  into  execution,  when 
the  squire  of  the  mirrors  came  running  up,  but  without  th(.'  frightful 
nose,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Have  a  care.  Signer  Don  Quixote,  what  you 
do ;  for  it  is  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  your  Mend,  and  I  am 
his  squire."  Sandio  seeing  his  hee  now  shorn  of  its  deformity, 
exclaimed,  *'  The  nose !  where  is  the  nose  P  "  "  Here  it  is,"  said  the 
other ;  taking  from  his  right-hand  pocket  a  pasteboard  nose,  formed 
and  painted  m  the  manner  already  described ;  and  Sancho,  now  look- 
ing earnestly  at  him,  made  another  exdamatiou,  "  Blessed  Virgin 
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defend  me!"  cried  he,  "is  not  this  Tom  CeciaL  my  neij^hbour  ?  " 
"  ludeed  am  1,"  answered  the  unuosed  squire;  'Tom  Cecial  I  am. 
friend  Sancho  Panza,  and  I  wiU  teH  you  presently  what  tricks  brought 
me  hither ;  but  now,  good  Sancho,  entreat,  in  the  mean  time,  your 
master  not  to  hurt  the  Knight  of  the  mirrors  at  his  feet ;  -for  he  is  truly 
no  other  than  the  rash  and  ill-advised  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco, 
our  townsman." 

By  this  time  the  knight  of  the  mirrors  began  to  recover  his  senses, 
which  Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  clapped  the  point  of  his  naked 
SM'ord  to  his  throat  and  said,  "  lou  are  a  dead  man,  sir  knight,  if  you 
confess  not  that  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  excels  in  beauty 
your  Casildea  de  Vandalia ;  you  must  promise  also,  on  my  sparing 
vour  life,  to  sjo  to  the  city  of  Toboso,  and  present  voursclf  before  her 
from  me,  that  she  may  dispose  of  vou  as  she  shall  think  fit ;  and,  if 
she  leaves  vou  at  hberty,  then  shall  you  return  to  me  without  delay — 
the  fame  oi  my  exploits  being  your  guide--to  relate  to  me  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  interview ;  these  conditions  being  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  terms  agreed  on  before  our  encounter,  and  also  to  the 
rules  of  knight-errantry."  "  I  confess.'"  said  the  fallen  knight,  "  that 
the  lady  rhilemea  del  Toboso's  torn  ana  dirty  shoe  is  preferable  to  the 
ill  comhed,  though  clean  locks  of  Casildea ;  and  I  promise  to  go  and 
return  from  her  presence  to  yours,  and  give  you  the  exact  anapartif- 
cular  account  which  you  require  of  me. 

"  You  must  likewise  confess  and  believe,"  added  Don  Quixote, 
**  that  the  knight  you  vanquished  was  not  Don  Quixote  dela  Mancha» 
but  some  one  resembling  him;  as  I  do  confess  and  believe  that, 
though  resembling  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  you  are  not  he, 
but  some  other  whom  my  enemies  have  purposely  transformed  into 
his  Ukeness  to  restrain  the  impetuonty  of  my  rage,  and  make  me  use 
wif  h  moderation  the  glory  of  my  conouest."  *'  T  confess,  judge,  and 
ladieve  everN'thmg,  precisely  as  you  ao  yourself "  answered  the  dis- 
jointed knight;  'and  now  suffer  me  to  rise,  I  beseech  you,  if  my 
bruises  do  not  prevent  me."  Don  Quixote  raised  luju  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  squire,  on  whom  Sanclio  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed:  and 
though  from  some  conversation  that  passed  between  them  he  had 
much  reason  to  believe  it  was  really  his  old  friend  Tom  Cecial,  he  was 
so  prepossessed  by  all  that  his  master  had  said  about  enchanters,  that 


persisted  in  their  error;  and  the  knight  of  the  mirrors,  with  his 
squire,  much  out  of  humour  and  in  ill-plight,  went  in  search  of  some 
convenient  phwie  where  he  might  searcloth  himself  and  si)linter  his 
ribs.  Bon  ^^uixote  and  Sancho  continued  their  journey  to  Saragossa. 
where  the  history  l(  a\  es  them  to  give  some  account  oi  kmght  ox 
the  mirroiB  and  his  well-snouted  squire. 


he  would  not  trust  his 


In  short,  both  master  and  man 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Qxving  oh  tueeowd     the  kuight  qf  the  mirrors  oMd  tqwire* 

Don  Quixote  was  exceediugly  happy,  elated,  and  vain-glorious  at 
his  triamph  over  so  valiant  a  kmg^t  as  he  imagined  him  of  the  mir- 
rors to  be,  and  from  whose  promise  he  hoped  to  learn  whether  his 
adored  mistress  still  remained  in  a  state  of  enchantment.  But  Don 
Quixote  expected  one  thing,  and  he  of  the  mirrors  intended  another : 
his  only  care  at  present  being  to  get,  as  soon  as  possible,  plasters  for 
his  bruises.  The  history  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  when  the 
bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  advised  Don  Quixote  to  resume  his 
functions  of  knight-errantn\  he  had  previously  consulted  with  the 
priest  and  the  barber  upon  tne  best  means  of  inducing  Don  Quixote 
to  stay  peaceablv  and  quietly  at  home ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  general 
vote,  as  well  as  by  the  particular  adnce  of  Carrasco,  that  they  should 
let  Don  Quixote  make  an()t]ier  sally  (since  it  seemed  impossible  to 
detain  him),  and  that  the  bachelor  should  then  also  sally  lorth  like  a 
knight-errant,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  eni^uging  him  to  fight ;  and 
after  vanquishing  him,  which  they  held  to  be  an  easy  matter,  he 
should  remain,  according  to  a  previous  agreement,  iit  the  disposal  of 
the  conaueror,  who  should  command  him  to  return  home,  and  not 
quit  it  for  the  space  of  two  vears.  or  till  he  had  receivra  farther 
orders  from  him.  Thev  doubted  not  but  that  he  would  readily  comply, 
rather  than  infringe  the  laws  of  chivalry ;  and  they  hoped  that,  during 
til  is  interval,  he  might  forget  his  follies,  or  that  some  means  might  be 
discovered  of  curing  his  mialady.  Carrasco  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
and  Tom  Cecid.  Sancho  Panza*s  neighbour,  a  merry  shallow -brained 
fellow,  proffered  his  service  as  squire.  Sampson  armed  himself  iu 
the  manuer  already  described,  and  Tom  Cecial  (it fed  the  eounterfeit 
nose  to  his  face  for  the  purpose  of  dis^uisiug  himsell'j  and,  following 
the  same  road  that  Don  Quixote  had  taken,  thev  were  not  far  on 
when  the  adventure  of  Death's  car  took  place;  out  it  was  in  the 
w()od  they  overtook  him,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  late  action,  and 
where,  had  it  not  been  for  Don  Quixote's  extraordinary  conceit  that 
the  bachelor  was  not  the  bachelor,  that  gentleman,  not  meeting  even 
80  much  as  nests,  where  he  thought  to  find  birds,  would  have  been 
incapacitated  for  ever  from  taking  the  degree  of  licentiate. 

Tom  Cecial,  after  the  unlucky  issue  of  their  expedition,  said  to  the 
bachelor,  "  Most  certainly,  Signor  CaiTasco,  we  have  ^  been  rightly 
served.  It  is  easy  to  nlan  a  tbing,  but  \  ery  often  difficult  to  m 
tlirouirh  with  it.  Don  Quixote  is  mad,  and  we  are  in  our  senses;  ne 
gets  otF  sound  and  laughing,  and  your  worship  remains  sore  and  sor- 
rowful :  now,  pray,  which  is  the  greater  madman,  he  who  is  so  because 
he  cannot  help  it,  or  he  who  is  so  on  purpose  P"  "  The  dUTeience 
between  these  two  sorts  of  madmen  is,"  repl  ied  Sampson,  "  that  he  who 
cannot  help  it  will  remain  so,  and  he  who  deliberately  plays  the  fool 
may  leave  off  when  he  thinks  fit."  "That  being  the  case,"  said  Tom 
CeciaU  "  I  was  mad  when  I  desired  to  be  your  worship's  squii  e,  and 
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now  I  desire  to  he  so  no  longer,  but  shall  liasten  home  a^aiu."  "  That 
you  may  do,"  answered  Sampson,  **  but,  for  myself,  I  cannot  think  of 
returning  to  mine,  till  I  have  soundly  banged  this  same  Don  Quixote. 


allow  me  to  entertain  a  more  cliaritable  purpose."  In  this  humour 
they  went  on  talking  till  they  came  to  a  village,  where  they  luckily 
met  with  a  bone-setter,  who  undertook  to  cure  the  nnrortunate 
Sampson.  Tom  Cecial  now  returned  home,  leaving  his  master  medi- 
tating schemes  of  revcni^e ;  and  though  the  history  wiU  have  occasion 
to  mention  him  ai?ain  hereafter,  it  must  now  attend  the  motions  of 
our  triumphant  knight. 


Qf  what  btfd  Don  Quixote  mth  a  wrthy  gentleman  qf  Im  Mancha, 

Don  QurxoTB  pnrsned  his  journey  with  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and 
self-comiilafi^iK'y,  as  already  d{'?)rribed  :  iiiiai;inini^,  because  of  liis  late 
victory,  that  he  was  the  most  valiant  knight  the  world  could  then 
boAst  of.  He  cared  neither  for  enchantments  nor  euohanters^  and 
looked  upon  all  the  adventures  which  should  henceforth  befal  him  as 
already  achieved  and  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  He  no  longer 
remembered  his  innumerable  suffcrintrs  during  the  progress  of  nis 
chivalries :  the  stoning  that  demolished  half  ms  grinders,  the  in^piu- 
titude  of  the  galley-slaves,  nor  the  audacity  of  the  languesian  camera 
and  their  shower  of  pack-staTes : — in  short,  he  inwanily  exclaimed 
that,  could  he  devise  any  means  of  disenchanting  his  lady  DuJcinea, 
he  should  not  Qwxy  the  highest  fortune  that  ever  was,  or  could  l)^ 
attained  by  the  most  prosperous  knifjlit-cnuut  of  past  ages  ! 

He  was  wholly  absorbed  in  tin  sc  reflections,  when  Sancho  said  to 
him,  "Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  1  have  still  before  my  eyes  the 
monstrous  nose  of  niy  neighbour  Tom  Cecial?"  "And  dost  thou 
really  believe.  Sancho."  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  the  knight  of  the 
mirrors  vnA  the  bachelor  Sampson  Qurasco,  and  his  squire  thy  friend 
Tom  Cecial?"  "I  know  not  what  to  say  about  it,"  answered 
Sancho  :  "  I  only  know  that  the  marks  he  gave  me  of  my  house,  wife, 
and  childrem  could  be  given  by  nobody  else ;  and  his  face,  when  the 
nose  was  ofl,  was  Tom  Geoial's,  just  as  I  have  often  seen  it— for  he 
lives  in  the  next  house  to  my  own;  the  tone  of  his  voice,  too,  was 
the  very  same."  "Come,  Qomv,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  let 
us  reason  upon  this  matter.  How  i^m  it  \w,  iinai^incd  that  the  bachelor 
Sampson  Carrasco should  come  as  a  kiiiy;iiL-t  rianl,  unued  at  all  puinlcj, 
to  flght  with  meP  Was  I  ever  his  enemy  ?  Have  1  ever  given  him 
occasion  to  hear  me  ill-will  ?  Am  I  his  rival  ?  Or  has  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  envying  the  fame  1  have  acquired  by  them?" 
"But,  then,  what  are  we  to  say,  sir,"  answered  ouicho,  "to  the 
likeness  of  that  knight,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  the  bachelor  Sampson 
Carrasco,  and  his  squire  to  my  neighbour  Tom  Cecial  ?  If  it  be 
enchantment^  as  your  worship  says»  why  were  they  to  be  made  like 
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those  two  above  all  others  in  the  world  ?"   "  Trust  me,  Sancho,  the 

whole  is  an  artifice,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  and  a  trick  of  the 
wicked  iiia;:iciaiis  who  persecute  me.  Knowing  that  1  mi^ht  be  vie- 
torions,  tlu  y  cunningrly  contrived  that  my  vanquished  enemy  should 
assume  the  appearance  of  the  worthy  bachelor,  in  order  that  the 
friendship  which  I  bear  him  Tnii,'ht  interpose  between  th^*  edire  of  my 
bword  and  the  vi{?our  of  my  arm,  and  by  checkins:  mv  just  in(ii;»aiH- 
t  ion,  the  wretch  niiglit  escape  with  life,  who,  by  fraud  and  violence, 
sought  mine.  Indeed,  alreadv  thou  knowest  by  experience,  Sancho, 
how  easy  a  thing  it  is  for  enchanters  to  change  one  face  into  anotlier, 
making  the  fair  foul,  and  the  k'u\  fair;  since  not  two  days  ago,  thou 
sawest  with  thiue  own  eyes  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  peerless 
Duksmea  in  their  highest  perfection,  while  to  me  she  appeared  under 
the  mean  and  disgnsting  exterior  of  a  rude  country-wench,  with 
cataracts  on  her  eyes,  and  a  bad  smell  in  her  mouth.  If,  then,  the 
wicked  enchanter  durst  make  so  foul  a  transformation,  no  wonder  at 
this  deception  of  his,  in  order  to  snatch  the  plory  of  victory  out  of 
my  hands !  However,  I  am  gratificMl  in  knowing  that,  whatever  was 
the  form  ho  pleiised  to  assume,  mv  triumph  over  nim  was  complete.** 
"Heaven  knows  the  truth  of  all  things,"  answered  Sancho;  who, 
well  knowing  the  transiormatiou  of  Dulcinea  to  have  been  a  device  of 
his  own,  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  master's  elucichtioiis :  but 
he  would  make  no  reply^  lest  he  should  betray  himself. 

Whilo  thus  discoursmg,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  gentleman, 
mounted  on  a  very  line  flea-bitten  mare,  and  dressed  in  a  green  cloth 
riding-coat,  faced  with  murry-coloured  velvety  and  a  hunter's  cap  of 
the  same ;  the  mare's  fui  niture  corresponded  m  colour  with  his  dress, 
and  was  adapted  to  field  sports ;  a  Moorish  scimitar  hung  at  liis 
shoulder-belt,  m  hieh  was  g.een  and  gold  ;  his  buskins  were  wTOught 
like  the  belt,  aud  his  spurs  were  not  gilt,  but  green,  and  polished  so 
neatly  that,  as  they  suited  his  clothes,  tliey  looked  better  than  if  they 
had  been  of  pure  gold.  H('  saluted  thein  courteously,  and,  spurring 
his  mare,  was  passing  on,  when  Don  Quixoli*  said  to  him,  '*  If  you 
are  travelling  our  roao,  siguor,  and  are  not  in  haste,  will  you  favour 
us  with  your  company?"  "Indeed,  signer,"  replied  he,  "I  should 
not  have  passed  on,  but  I  was  afraid  your  horse  might  prove  unruly 
in  the  company  of  my  mare."  "  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  if  that  be 
alL  you  may  safely  trust  your  mare ;  for  ours  is  the  noblest  aud  best- 
benaved  horse  in  the  world ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  was  never  guilty  of 
a  roguish  trick  in  his  life,  but  once,  and  then  my  master  and  I  paid 
for  it  sevenfold.  I  say,  again,  your  worship  need  not  fear;  for  ifshe 
were  served  up  betwixt  two  dishes,  I  assure  you,  he  \vf)uld  not  s»o 
much  as  look  her  iu  tlie  face."  The  traveller  checked  his  mare,  his 
cariosity  being  excited  by  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  .vho  rode 
without  his  hebnet,  which  Saneiio  carried  like  a  eloak-bag,  at  the 
pommel  of  his  ass's  pannel ;  but  if  he  stared  at  Don  Quixote,  he  was 
lumseif  surveyed  witn  no  less  attention  bythe  knight,  who  conceived 
him  to  be  some  person  of  consequence.  His  age  seemed  to  be  about 
fifty,  though  be  nad  but  few  grey  hain ;  lus  race  was  of  the  amiiline 
form,  of  a  countenance  neither  too  gay,  nor  too  grave,  and  by  bis 
whole  exterior  it  was  evident  that  he  was  no  ordinary  person.  It  was 
not  less  manifest  that  the  traveller,  as  he  contemplated  Don  Quixote, 
thought  he  had  never  seen  my  one  like  him  before.  With  wimder  he 
gased  upon  his  tall  person,  his  meagre,  sallow  visage,  his  hwk  horse, 
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l.is  armour,  and  "^^tntcly  deportment ;  :il:<i:rrt1irr  prosfntinrr  a  ficrurc, 
like  whick  nothiug,  lor  manjf  ceuturies  pa&i,  had  been  seen  m  UuU 
country. 

Don  Qaixote  peroeiTed  that  he  had  attracted  the  attention  ci  the 
traTeUer,  and,  being  the  pink  of  courtesy,  and  always  desirous  of 

pleasinir,  he  anticipated  liis  questions,  by  sa^^ng,  "  You  are  jirobably 
surprised,  sigiior,  at  mv  appearance,  which  is  cei tainlv  uncomniou  in 
the  i)r«8ent  age ;  but  uds  will  be  emained  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
a  knight  in  search  of  adventures.  1  left  my  country,  mortgaged  my 
estate,  quitted  ease  and  pleasures,  and  threw  myselt  into  th.  arms  of 
fortune.  I  wished  to  revive  chivalry, so  long  deceased ;  and  tor  some 
time  past,  ex^K)sed  to  many  vicissitudes,  stumbline  in  one  place,  and 
rising  again  m  another,  I  have  prosecuted  my  design  ;  sucoouring 
•widows,  protectina:  damsels,  aidini?  vrives  and  orplians— all  thenaturju 
and  ])roi)er  duties  of  knights-errant.  And  tlius,  by  many  valorous 
and  Christian  exploits.  I  have  acquired  the  de&erved  honour  of  being 
in  print  throu^out  all  or  most  <x  the  nations  in  the  world.  Thirty 
thousand  copies  are  already  published  of  my  history,  and,  heaven 
P'^rmittinir,  thirty  tliousimd  thousands  more  are  likely  to  be  printed. 
I'mailv.  to  sum  ud  all  in  a  single  word,  know  ihal  i  am  Don.  Quixote 
de  k  Mancha,  otberwiae  called  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure ! 
Though  self-praise  deprecifktes,  I  am  compelled  sometinu  s  to  pro- 
nounce my  own  commendations,  but  it  is  only  when  no  friend  is  pre- 
sent to  perform  that  otliee  for  me.  And  now.  niy  worthy  sir,  that 
you  know  my  proicsbion,  and  who  1  am,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at 
my  appearance." 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  the  traveller  in  green  said,  in  reply, 
"You  are  indeed  rii^ht,  signor.  in  eoneeivin-:  me  to  be  stcuek  by  your 
appearance :  but  you  have  rattier  increased  than  lessened  mv  wonder 
by  the  account  you  give  of  yourself!  How!  Is  it  possible  tost  there 
•re  kuiglits-errant  now  in  the  world,  and  that  there  are  histories 
printed  of  real  eliivalries?  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anvbody  now 
upon  cailh  who  relieved  widows,  sucooured  damsels,  aidetl  wives,  or 
protected  orphans :  nor  should  yet  have  believed  it,  had  I  not  been 
now  convinced  with  my  own  eyes.  Thank  Heaven !  the  history  ^ou 
mention  of  your  exalted  and  true  achievements  must  surely  cast  into 
ohliMim  all  tlie  fables  of  imaginary  kniirhts-errant  which  abound  so 
niueii,  to  the  detriment  of  gooQ  morals,  and  the  preiudice  and  neglect 
of  ^nuine  history."  "There  is  mudi  to  be  said,"  answered  I)on 
Quixote,  "  upon  the  ouestion  of  the  truth  or  fiction  of  the  liistories  of 
knight  s-errani."  "Why,  is  there  any  one,"  answered  he  in  green, 
"who  doubts  the  falsehood  of  those  histories?"  "I  doubt  it, 
repUed  Don  Quixote—"  but  no  more  of  that  at  present ;  for,  if  we 
travel  together  much  farther,  I  hone  to  convince  you,  sir,  that  jpu 
"hrwe  been  wroncr  in  suftcring  yourself  to  l)e  carried  in  the  stream  with 
t!lo^«e  who  cavil  at  their  truth."  The  traveller  now  first  began  to 
suspect  the  state  of  his  companion's  intellect,  and  watched  for  a 
luTwer  confirmation  of  liis  suspicion  :  but,  before  they  entered  into 
any  other  discourse,  Don  Quixote  said  that,  since  he  had  so  freely 
described  himself,  he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  jisk  who  he  was. 
To  which  the  traveller  answered,  "  1,  sir  kniiiht  of  the  sorrowful 
flffure,  am  a  gentleman,  and  native  of  a  villai^e  where,  if  it  please 
]  leaven,  we  shall  dine  to-day.  My  fortune  is  ailluent,  and  my  name 
is  Don  Diego  de  MiimidAi  1  spend  my  time  with  my  wih,  my 
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children,  and  my  friends  :  my  diversions  are  hunting  and  fishing ;  but 
I  keep  neither  hawks  nor  greyhounds,  only  some  decoy  partridges, 
uui  a  stout  ferret.  I  ha?e  about  six  dozen  of  books,  Sjpanish  aud 
Latin,  some  of  history,  and  some  of  devotion:  thoae  of  duTidiT 
not  oome  over  my  threshold.  I  up  more  inclined  to  the  reading  of 
profane  than  devout  authors,  provided  thev  are  well  written,  inge- 
nious, and  harmless  in  their  tendency,  thougn,  in  truth,  there  are  very 
few  hocks  of  this  kind  in  Spain.  Sometimes  I  eat  with  my  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  and  frequently  I  invite  them ;  my  table  is  neat  and 
clean,  and  not  parsimoniously  furnished.  I  slander  n(^  one,  nor  do  I 
listen  to  slander  from  others.  1  pry  not  into  other  men's  lives,  nor 
scrutinize  their  actions.  I  hear  mass  every  day ;  I  share  my  sub- 
atanee  with  the  poor,  making^  no  parade  of  my  good  works,  lest 
hvpocrisy  and  vain-glory,  those  insidious  enemies  of  the  human  bi  r  ;ist, 
snould  lind  access  to  mine.  It  is  always  my  endeavour  to  make 
eace  between  those  who  are  at  variance.  I  am  devoted  to  our 
leased  Lady,  and  erer  tnist  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  our 
Lord."  •  . 

Sancho  was  very  attentive  to  the  account  of  this  gentleman's  life, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  good  and  holy;  and,  thinking  that  one 
of  such  a  character  must  needs^  work  miracles,  he  fluui;  himself  oil"  his 
Dapple,  and,  running  up  to  him,  he  laid  hold  of  his  right  stirmp ; 
then,  devoutly,  aud  almost  with  tears,  he  kissed  his  feet  more  than 
once.  "  VVIiat  mean  you  hv  this,  brother!"'"  said  tlie  gentleman; 
"  why  these  embraces  ?"  "  l:*ra^  let  me  kiss  on,"  answered  Sancho ; 
"for  your  worship  is  the  first  samt  on  horseback  I  ever  saw  in  all  my 
Itfe.**  "I  am  not  a  saint,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "but  a  great 
sinner:  you,  mv  friend,  must  indeed  be  good,  as  your  simpTieity 
proves."  Sancho  retired,  and  mounted  his  ass  s^fxia ;  having  forced 
a  smile  from  the  profound  gravity  of  his  master,  and  caused  fresh 
astonishment  in  Don  Diego. 

Don  Quixote  then  asked  him  how  many  children  he  h  id,  at  the 
same  time  observing  that  the  ancient  philosophers,  being  vi  ithout  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  held  supreme  happiness  to  consist  in  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  in  having  many  friends  and  many  good 
children.  *'  I  have  one  son."  answered  the  gentleman ;  "  and  if  I 
had  him  not.  perhaps  I  should  think  mvself  happier:  not  that  he  is 
bad,  but  because  he  is  not  ail  that  I  would  have  mm.  He  is  eighteen 
years  old:  -six  of  whieh  he  has  spent  at  Salamanca,  learning  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and,  when  I  wished  him  to  proceed  to  other 
studies,  1  found  him  infatuated  with  poetry,  and  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  look  into  the  law,  which  it  was  my  desire  he  should 
study ;  nor  into  theology,  the  queen  of  all  sciences.  I  was  desirous 
that  he  should  he  an  honour  to  his  family,  since  we  live  in  an  age  in 
which  useful  and  viiluous  literature  is  rewarded  by  the  sovereign  -I 
say  virtuous,  for  letters  without  virtue  are  pearls  on  a  duuLrhill.  He 
passes  whole  dtt>s  in  cjiamining  whether  Homer  expressed  himself 
well  in  such  a  verse  of  the  Iliad;  whether  Martial,  in  such  an 
epigram,  be  obscene  or  not ;  whether  such  a  line  in  Virgil  should  be 
understood  this  or  that  way ; — in  a  word,  all  his  conversation  is  with 
these  aud  other  ancient  poets,  such  as  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal,  and 
Tibnttos :  for  the  modem  Spanish  authors  he  hoida  in  no  esteem.  At 
the  same  time,  in  spite  of  tne  contempt  he  seems  to  have  for  Spanish 
poetry,  his  thoughts  are  at  this  time  entirdy  engrossed  by  a  para- 
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phrase  on  four  verses,  sent  him  from  8■ll^ln«nfll^  and  wkidi,  I  bdieTe, 

18  inU'nded  for  a  scholastic  prize." 

"  Children,  my  good  sir,  reolied  Don  Quixote,  "  are  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  their  parents,  and,  whether  jg^ood  or  bad,  nrnat  be  lored  and 
chensheid  as  part  of  themselves.  It  is  the  duty  of  narents  to  tsrain 
them  up  from  their  infancy,  in  the  naths  of  virtue  ana  good  manners, 
and  in  riin>tian  discipline,  so  that  tney  may  become  the  staff  of  their 
age,  and  an  honour  to  their  posterity.  As  to  forcing  them  to  this  or 
that  i)ursuit,  I  do  not  hold  it  to  be  right,  though  I  think  there  is  a 
propriety  in  advisini;  them  ;  and,  when  the  student  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  an  inheritance,  and  therefore  not  compelled  to  study  for  his 
subsistence,  1  should  be  for  indulging  him  m  the  pursuit  of  that 
science  to  which  his  eenius  is  most  inclined ;  and,  although  that  of 
poetry  be  less  useful  wan  delightful,  it  does  not  usually  reflect  dis- 
grace on  its  votariea  Poetry  1  retrard  as  a  tender  virgin,  young  and 
extremely  beautiful,  whom  divers  other  virgins — namely,  all  the  other 
sciences — are  assidnonsto  enridi,  to  polish,  and  adom.  She  is  to  be 
served  by  them,  and  they  are  to  be  ennobled  through  her.  But  this 
same  virgin  is  not  to  be  rudely  handled,  nor  dragged  through  the 
streets,  nor  exposed  in  the  market-plaoe,  nor  posted  on  the  corners  of 
gates  of  palaces.  She  is  of  so  exquisite  a  nature  that  he  who  knows 
how  to  tRttt  her  will  convert  her  into  gold  of  the  most  inestimable 
value.  He  who  possesses  her  should  guard  her  with  vieilance. 
neither  sutVcring  her  to  be  polluted  by  obscene,  nor  degraded  by  auU  and 
frivolous  works.  Although  she  must  be  in  no  wise  venal,  sue  is  not, 
therefore,  to  despise  the  fair  reward  of  honourable  labonrs,  either  in 
heroic  or  dramatic  composition.  Enffoons  must  not  come  near  her, 
neither  must  she  be  approached  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  who  have  no 
sense  of  her  charms ;  and  this  term  is  equallv  applicable  to  all  ranks ; 
for  whoever  is  ignorant  is  vulgar.  He,  therelore,  who,  with  the 
qualifications  I  nave  named,  devotes  himself^  to  poetipr,  w-Wi  be 
honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  nations  distmgnished  for  mtelleotaal 
cultivation. 

"  With  regard  to  your  son's  contempt  for  Spanish  poetry,  I  think 
he  is  therein  to  blame.  The  great  Homer,  being  a  Greek,  did  not 
write  in  Latin,  nor  did  Virgil,  who  was  a  Konian,  write  in  Greek.  Li 
fact,  all  the  aneient  poets  wrote  in  the  language  of  their  native 
country,  and  did  not  hunt  after  foreign  tongues  to  express  their  own 
sublime  conceptions.  This  custom,  therefore,  shonldf  prevail  among 
all  nations :  the  German  poet  should  not  be  undervalued  for  writing 
in  his  own  tongue ;  nor  the  Castilian — nor  even  the  Biscavan — for 
writing  the  language  of  his  province.  But  your  son,  1  should 
imagine,  does  not  dislike  the  Spanish  poetry^  but  poets  whoiffe  un- 
acq^uainted  with  other  languages,  ana  deficient  in  that  knowledge 
which  miu'ht  enrich,  embellish,  and  invigorate  their  native  powers: 
aitliougii,  indeed,  it  is  generally  said  that  the  gift  of  poesy  is  innate 
— that  is,  a  poet  is  born  a  poet,  and  thus  endowed  by  Heaven,  ajjpa- 
rcntlv  without  study  or  art,  composes  things  which  verify  the  saying, 
R'<t  aetis  in  nobiSy  &c.  Thus  the  poet  of  nature,  who  improves  himself 
by  art,  rises  far  above  him  who  is  merely  the  creature  of  study :  art. 
mav  improve,  but  cannot  surpass  nature ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  union 
of  both  whidi  produces  the  perfect  poist.  Suffer,  then,  your  son  to 
proceed  in  the  career  which  the  star  of  his  genius  points  out ;  for, 
being  so  good  a  scholar,  and  having  already  happily  mounted  the  iirat 
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step  of  tlie  sciences— that  of  the  learned  languages — he  may,  by  their 
aii  attain  the  summit  of  literary  eminence,  whicu  is  no  less  an  honour 
ana  an  ornament  to  a  gentleman  than  a  mitre  to  the  ecclesiastic,  or 
the  long  robe  to  the  lawyer.  If  your  son  write  personal  satires,  chide 
him,  and  tear  his  performances;  bat  if  he  write  like  Horace,  repre- 
hending vice  in  jrenend,  commend  him ;  for  it  is  laudable  in  a  poet  to 
employ  his  pen  in  a  virtuous  cause.  Let  him  direct  the  shafts  of  satire 
jigainst  vice,  in  all  its  various  forms,  but  not  level  them  at  individuals, 
like  some  who,  rather  than  not  indulge  their  mischievous  wit,  will 
hazard  a  dis^aceful  banishment  to  the  isles  of  Pontus  *  If  the  poet 
be  correct  in  his  morals,  his  verse  will  partake  of  the  same  purity: 
the  pen  is  the  tongue  of  the  mmd,  and  what  his  conceptions  are,  such 
will  De  his  ]>roducn(m8.  The  wise  and  Tirtaons  subject  who  is  gifted 
with  a  poetic  genius  is  fsnac  honoured  and  enriched  by  his  sovereign, 
and  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  tree  which  the  thunderbolt  hurts 
not,  as  a  token  that  all  should  respect  those  brows  which  are  so 
honourably  adorned." 

Here  Don  Quixote  paused,  haying  by  his  rational  discourse  made 
his  companioti  waver  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  his  insc'inity. 
Siincho,  in  the  mean  time,  not  finding  the  conversation  to  his  tjiste, 
had  gone  a  shoi-t  distance  out  of  the  road  to  beg  a  little  milk  of  some 
shepherds  whom  he  saw  milking  their  ewes :  and  just  as  the  traveller, 
highly  satisfied  vnih  Don  Quixote's  ingenuity  and  jjood  sense,  was 
about  to  resume  the  conversation,  Don  Quixote  perceived  a  cart  with 
royal  banners  advancing  on  the  same  road,  and,  believing  it  to  be 
somethiiur  that  fell  under  his  mrisdietion,  he  called  abnd  to  Sancho 
to  bring  him  his  helmet.  Sancno  immediately  left  the  sihenherds,  and 
prickinj?  up  Dapple,  hastened  to  his  master,  who  was  about  to  be 
engaged  in  a  most  terriiic  and  stupendous  adventure. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

W^frein  is  set  forth  th«  extreme  and  highest  point  at  which  the  unheard-of 
courage  qf  Don  Quixote  (rccr  did  or  ever  couid  arrive;  wiiK  the  hapjpif 
eoncluiion  of  the  adventure  of  the  liom. 

Little  expecting  a  fresh  adventure,  Sancho,  as  the  history  care- 
fully relates,  was  leisurely  buyinpr  some  curds  of  the  shepherds ;  and, 
being  summoned  in  such  haste  to  his  master,  he  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  them,  nor  how  to  oeurry  them;  so  that,  to  prevent  their  being 
wasted,  he  poured  them  into  the  helmet ;  and,  strasfied  with  this  ex- 
cellent device,  he  hurried  away  to  receive  the  commands  of  his  lord. 
**  Sanchf),"  said  the  knight.  "  give  me  my  helmet :  for  either  I  know 
little  of  adventures,  or  that  which  I  descry  yonder  is  one  that  will 
obUge  me  to  have  recourse  to  arms."  He  of  the  green  riding-coat, 
hearing  this,  looked  on  all  sides,  and  could  see  notliing  but  a  cart 
cominsr  towards  them,  with  two  or  three  small  Ihurs,  by  which  he 
thought  it  probable  that  it  was  conveying  some  of  the  king's  money. 

*  AUuduigtoOvUl. 
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He  montionod  his  conjecture  to  Don  Quixote ;  but  he  headed  liim  not 
— his  iinai^iiiation  was  too  much  possessed  by  adventures,  and  liis 
only  reply  was,  " I'ore- warned,  fore-armed;  to  be  prepared  is  hall' 
the  victory.  I  know,  by  experience,  tiiat  I  hare  enemies  both  visible 
and  Liivisiole,  and  I  know  not  when,  nor  from  what  quarter,  nor  at 
what  time,  nor  in  what  shape,  they  may  attack  me."  He  then  took 
his  helmet  from  Sancho's  hand  before  he  had  discharged  the  curds, 
and,  without  pbeenring  its  contents,  clapped  it  hastily  upon  his  head. 
The  curds  being  squeezed  and  presscnl,  the  whey  began  to  run  d9wn 
the  face  and  beard  of  the  knijrlit,  to  his  sireat  consternation.  "What 
can  this  mean,  Sanclior"  said  he;  "metiunks  my  skull  is  softening, 
or  my  brains  melting,  or  I  sweat  from  head  to  foot !  If  so,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  through  fear,  though  I  verily  believe  that  this  will  prove  a 
terrible  adventure.  Give  me  something  to  wipe  myself,  Saiieho;  for 
this  copious  sweat  bliiidjs  me."  Saneho  said  nothing,  but  gave  him  a 
cloth  •  at  tiie  same  time,  thanking  Heaven  that  his  master  had  not 
found  out  the  truth.  Don  Quixote  wiped  himself,  and  took  off  his 
helniet  to  see  what  it  was,  so  cool  to  his  head :  and,  observing  some 
white  lumj^s  in  it,  he  put  them  to  his  nose,  and  smelling  them,  "  By 
the  lady  of  my  souL"  he  exclaimed,  "  these  are  curds  which  thoa 
hast  put  here,  thou  oase  unmannerly  squire !  **  8andio  replied  with 
much  coobiess  and  cunning,  "  If  thev  are  curds,  sir,  jrive  them  to  me 
and  I  will  eat  them —no,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  devil  may  eat  them 
for  me,  for  he  only  could  have  put  them  there.  What !  1  oW'cv  to  foul 
your  worship's  helmet !  Egad!  it  seems  as  if  1  had  my  euchaniers 
too,  who  pers(>cute  me  as  a  creature  and  member  of  your  worship, 
and  have  i)ut  that  filthiness  there  to  provoke  your  wrath  against  me. 
But,  truly  this  time  they  have  missed  their  aim;  for  I  trust  to  my 
master's  good  judgment,  who  will  consider  that  1  have  neither  curtls, 
nor  cream,  nor  anything  like  it ;  and  that  if  I  had,  I  should  sooner 
have  nut  them  into  my  stomach  than  into  your  worship's  helmet." 
"  Weil,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "there  may  be  sontething  in  that."  The 
gentleman,  who  had  been  obsen'ing  all  that  had  passed,  was  asto- 
nished ;  and  still  more  so  at  what  followed ;  for  Don  Quixote,  after 
haying  wiped  his  head,  face^  beard,  and  helmet,  again  put  it  on,  and 
fixing  hiiiisi'lf  firm  in  his  stirnips,  adjusting  his  sword,  and  grasping 
Ids  lanee,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  come  what  may,  1  am  prepared  to 
encounter  Satan  himself ! " 

They  were  soon  overtaken  by  the  cart  with  flags,  which  was 
attended  only  by  the  driver,  who  rode  upon  one  of  the  mules,  and  a 
man  sitting  upon  the  fore  part  of  it.  Don  QuLxote  planted  himself 
just  before  them,  and  said,  "  Whither  go  ye,  brethren?  What  car- 
riace  is  this  P  What  does  it  contain,  and  what  are  those  banners  P'* 
"  Tne  cart  is  mine,"  answered  the  carter,  "  and  in  it  are  two  fierce 
lions,  which  the  general  of  Oran  is  sending  to  court  as  a  present  to 
his  majesty;  the  flags  belong  to  our  liege  the  king,  to  show  that  what 
is  in  the  cart  belongs  to  him."  "  And  are  the  lions  large  ?"  demanded 
Don  Quixote.  "  Larger  never  came  from  Africa  to  Spain^"  said 
man  on  the  front  of  the  eart ;  "  I  am  their  keeper,  and  m  my  time 
liave  had  ('harse  of  many  lions,  but  never  of  any  so  large  .'is  these. 
They  are  a  male  and  a  female ;  the  male  is  in  the  first  cage,  and  the 
female  is  in  that  behind.  Not  having  eaten  to-day,  they  are  now 
hungry ;  and  therefore,  sir,  stand  aside,  for  we  must  make  haste  to 
the  place  when  tiiey  are  to  be  fed."  "  What ! "  said  Don  Quixote, 
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ynth  a  scornful  smile,  "Lion-whelps  apainst  me!  A^niu"^*^  me,  your 
puny  monsters!  and  at  this  time  of  day  !  By  yon  blessed  sun!  those 
who  sent  them  hither  shall  see  whether  1  um  a  man  to  be  scared  by 
lions.  Alight,  honest  friend  I  and,  since  vou  are  their  keeper,  open 
the  cages  and  turn  out  your  savages  of  tne  desert :  for  in  the  midst 
of  this  tield  will  I  make  them  know  who  Don  Quixote  de  la  Maucha 
is,  in  spite  of  the  enchanters  that  sent  them  hither  to  me."  "  So, 
so,"  (luoth  the  gentleman  to  himself,  "onr  good  knight  has  now  giTen 
us  a  specimen  of  what  he  is;  doubtless  the  cords  naYe  softened  his 
skull,  v.ud  niailc  his  brains  mellow."  Saneho  now  coininir  up  to  him, 
*'i'or  lieaveu'js  sake,  sir,"  cried  he,  "  hinder  my  master  from  meddUng 
with  these  lions ;  tor  if  he  does,  they  will  tear  us  all  to  pieces." 
"  What  then,  is  \  our  master  so  mad  "  answered  the  gentleman,  "  that 
you  really  tear  lie  will  attack  sucli  fierce  aninials?"  "  He  is  not 
mad,"  answered  Sanc  ho,  but  daring."  "  I  will  make  hun  desist," 
rephed  the  gentleman ;  and,  going  up  to  Don  Quixote,  who  wjis  iui- 
portnning  the  keeper  to  open  the  cages,  **8ir,"  said  ne.  **  knights- 
errarit  should  engage  in  adventuies  that,  at  least,  afford  some  pro- 
Siiect  of  success,  and  not  such  as  are  altogetlier  ucsperate ;  for  the 
Talour  which  borders  on  temerity  has  in  it  more  of  madness  than 
courage.  Besides,  sir  knight,  these  lions  do  not  come  to  assail  you : 
they  are  gomg  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
improper  to  detain  them  or  retard  their  journey."  "  Sweet  sir," 
an5W(>red  Don  Quixote,  "jro  hence,  and  nimd  your  decoy  partridge 
and  youi*  stout  ferret,  and  leave  every  one  to  his  functions.  This  is 
mine,  and  I  shall  see  whether  these  gentlemen  lions  will  come  against 
me  or  not."  Then,  turning  to  the  keeper,  he  said,  "  I  vow  to  Heaven, 
Don  Ilaseal,  if  tliou  dost  not  instant  ly  open  the  eaj^es,  with  this  lance 
I  will  pin  thee  to  the  cart."  The  carter  seeing  that  the  ai  nmd  lunatic 
was  resolute,  "Good  sir,"  said  he,  "for  charity's  sake,  he  ijleased  to 
let  me  take  off  my  mules  and  get  with  them  out  of  danger,  before  the 
lions  are  let  loose :  for  should  my  cattle  be  killed,  1  am  undone  for 
ever,  as  I  have  wo  other  means  of  living  than  by  ihis  cart  and  these 
mules."  "Incredulous  wretch!"  cried  Don  Quixote,  "unyoke  and 
do  as  thou  wilt ;  but  thou  shalt  soon  see  that  thy  trouble  might  have 
been  spared." 

The  carter  alighted  and  unvoked  in  great  haste.  The  keeper  then 
said  aLpud,  "  Bear  witness,  all  here  present,  that  against  my  will,  and 
by  compulsion,  I  open  the  eagles  and  let  the  Uons  loose.  I  protest 
aarainst  what  this  gentleman  is  doing,  and  declare  all  the  mischief 
done  by  these  beasts  shall  be  placed  to  his  account,  with  my  salary 
and  perquisites  over  and  above.  Pray,  gentlemen,  take  care  of  yoiu- 
selres  before  I  open  the  door ;  for,  as  to  myself,  I  am  sure  they  will 
do  me  no  hurt.  Again  the  gentleman  pressed  Don  Quixote  to 
desist  from  so  mad  an  action ;  at?elaring  to  him  that  he  was  thereby 
provoking  God's  wrath.  Don  Quixote  n^jilied  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  The  gentleman  reioincd,  and  entreated  him  to  consider 
well  of  it.  for  he  was  certainty  deoeiTed.  "Nay,  sir,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  if  you  will  not  be  a  spectator  of  wliat  you  thiidt  will  prove 
a  tragedy,  spur  your  flea-bitten,  and  save  yourself."  Sancho  too 
besought  sdnL  with  tears  in  his  ejres.  to  desist  from  an  enterprise 
oompiffed  with  which  that  of  the  windmills,  the  dreadful  one  ot  the 
fulling-mills,  and  in  short,  all  the  exploits  he  had  poformed  in  the 
whole  oottiM  of  his  life,  were  mere  tarta  and  cheesecakes.  "  Con- 
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sider,  sir,"  added  Sancho,  "here  is  no  enchanfmenf,  nor  anything  like 
it ;  for  1  saw,  through  the  grates  and  chinks  of  the  cage,  the  Daw  ot 
a  true  lion ;  and  I  ^ess,  bv  the  size  of  its  daw,  that  it  is  bigger 
than  A  mountain."  "Thy rears,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  " would 
make  it  appear  to  thee  larger  than  half  the  world.  Retire,  Sancho, 
and  leave  me :  and  if  I  perish  here,  thou  knowest  our  old  agreement  : 
repair  to  Dulcinea— say  no  more."  To  these  he  added  other  ex- 
pressions, which  showed  the  firmness  of  his  purpose,  and  that  all 
argument  would  be  fruitless.  The  gentleman  would  rain  have  com- 
pelled him  to  desist,  hut  thought  himself  unequally  matched  in 
weapons  and  armour,  and  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  en^racre  with 
a  madman,  whose  violence  and  menaces  against  the  keeper  were  now 
redoubled;  the  ^tleman  therefore  spurred  his  mare,  Sanofao  his 
Dapple,  and  the  carter  his  mules,  and  all  endeavoured  to  get  as  far 
off  as  i>ossible  from  the  cart,  before  the  lions  were  let  loose.  Sancho 
bewailed  the  death  of  his  master;  verily  believing  it  would  now 
overtake  him  between  the  paws  of  the  Eons;  he  cursed  his  hard  for- 
tune, and  the  unlucky  hour  when  he  again  entered  into  his  serfioe. 
l^nL  notwithstanding  his  tears  and  lamentations,  he  kept  urtring  on 
his  Dapple  to  get  far  enoui^h  from  the  cart.  The  keeper  seeing  that 
the  fu^tives  were  at  a  good  distance,  repeated  his  arguments  and 
entreaties,  but  to  no  purpose :  Don  Quixote  answered  that  he  heard 
him,  and  aesired  he  would  trouble  himself  no  more,  but  immediAtely 
obey  his  commands,  and  open  the  door. 

Whilst  the  keeper  was  unbarring  the  first  gate,  Bon  Quixote 
deliberated  within  himself  whether  it  would  be  Mst  to  engage  on 
horsjBback  or  not ;  and  finally  determined  it  should  be  on  foot^  as 
Kozinante  mio-ht  be  territied  at  the  sight  of  the  linns.  He  therefore 
leaped  from  his  horse,  tiung  aside  his  lance,  braced  on  his  shield,  and 
drew  his  sword ;  then  slowly  advancing,  with  marvellous  intrepidity 
and  an  undaunted  heart,  he  planted  himself  before  the  lion's  cage, 
devoutly  commending  himseu  first  to  Qod,  and  then  to  his  mistress 
Dulcinea. 

Here  the  author  of  this  faithful  history  breaks  out  into  the  following 
exclamation: — ^"O  most  magnanimous,  potent,  and  beyond  all  ex- 

{)ression  courageous,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha !  Thou  mirror  of 
leroes,  and  errand  exemplar  of  valour !  lliou  new  and  second  Don 
Manuel  de  Leon— the  glory  and  pride  of  Spanish  knights  I  ^  In  what 
words  shall  I  describe  tnis  tremendous  exploit— how  render  it  credible 
to  succeeding  ages?  What  praise  or  panegyric  can  be  imagined, 
though  above  all  h^-perboles  nyperbolical,  tliat  does  not  belong  to 
thee  ?  Thou  who,  alone,  firm,  ft^irless,  and  intrepid,  armed  with  a 
single  sword,  and  that  none  of  the  sharpest,  defended  with  a  single 
shield,  and  that  Jieither  broad  nor  bnght,  stoode^t  expecting  and 
braving  two  of  the  fiercest  lions  that  ever  roared  in  Libyan  desert ! 
But  let  thine  own  unrivalled  deeds  speak  thy  praise,  valorous 
Mauchegau !  for  1  have  no  words  equal  to  the  lofty  theme."  Here 
the  author  ends  his  exclamation,  and  resumes  the  thread  of  the 
history. 

The  keeper  seeing  Don  Quixote  fixed  in  his  posture,  and  that  he 
could  not  avoid  letting  loose  the  lion  without  incurring  the  resent- 
ment of  the  angry  and  daring  knight,  set  wide  open  the  door  of  the 
first  cage,  where  the  monster  lay,  which  appeared  to  be  of  an  extnv- 
ordinaiy  size,  and  of  a  hideous  and  {rightful  aspect.  The  first  thing 
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the  creature  did  was  to  turn  himself  round  in  the  cage,  reach  out  a 
pav,  and  stretch  himself  at  full  len^li.  Then  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  yawned  very  leisurely ;  after  which  he  threw  out  some  half-yard 
of  tongue,  wherewith  he  ucked  and  washed  his  face.  This  done,  he 
throst  ois  head  out  of  the  case,  and  stared  round  on  all  sides  with 
eyes  like  red-hot  coals :  a  sight  to  have  struck  temerity  iteelf  with 
terror!  Don  Quixote  observed  him  with  fixed  attention,  impatient 
for  him  to  leap  out  of  his  den,  that  he  might  grapple  with  him  and 
tear  him  to  pieces ;  to  such  a  height  of  extravagance  was  he  trans- 
ported by  his  unheard-of  frenzy !  But  the  generous  lion,  more  gentle 
than  arrogant,  taking  no  notice  of  his  vapouring  and  bravadoes,  aftf  r 
havnng  stared  about  him,  turned  liimself  round,  and,  showing  his 
posteriors  to  Dou  Quixote,  cahnly  and  quietlv  laid  himself  down  again 
in  the  cage.  Upon  which  Don  Qoizote  ordered  the  keeper  to  give 
him  some  blows,  and  proToke  him  to  come  forth.  **  That  I  will  nut 
do,"  answered  tne  keeper;  "for,  should  I  provoke  him,  I  shall  be  tlie 
first  whom  he  will  tear  to  pieces.  Be  satisfied,  signor  cavalier,  with 
what  is  done,  which  is  ererything  in  point  of  courage,  and  do  not 
tempt  fortune  a  second  time.  The  lion  has  the  door  open  to  him  and 
the  uberty  to  come  forth  •  and  since  he  has  not  yet  aone  so,  he  will 
not  come  out  to-dav.  The  greatness  of  your  worship's  courage  is 
already  sufiiciently  shown :  no  brave  combatant,  as  1  t^e  it,  is  bouud 
to  do  more  than  to  challenge  his  foe,  and  wait  his  coming  in  the  field ; 
and  if  the  antagonist  does  not  meet  him,  the  disgrace  falls  on  him, 
while  the  challenger  is  entitled  to  the  crown  of  victory."  "That  is 
true,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  shut  the  door,  and  give  me  a  cer- 
tificate, in  the  best  form  yon  can,  of  what  yoa  ha?e  nere  seen  me 
periform.  It  should  be  known  that  yon  openied  the  door  to  the  lion ; 
that  I  waited  for  him ;  that  he  came  not  out ;  again  I  waited  for  him ; 
again  he  came  not  out ;  and  again  he  laid  himself  down.  I  am  bound 
to  no  more  -  enchant  meats,  avaunt!  So  Heaveu  prosper  right  and 
justice,  and  true  chivalry  !  Shut  the  door,  as  I  told  thee^  while  I 
make  a  signal  to  the  fugitive  and  absent,  that  from  your  own  mouth 
the\'  may  nave  an  account  of  this  exploit." 

The  keeper  closed  the  door,  and  Don  Quixote,  having  fixed  the  linen 
cloth  with  which  he  had  wiped  the  curds  from  ois  face  upon  the  point 
of  his  lance,  began  to  hail  the  troop  in  the  distance,  who,  witn  the 
gentleman  in  green  at  their  head,  were  still  retiring,  but  looking  round 
at  every  steo,  when,  suddenly,  Sancho  observ  ed  the  signal  of  the  white 
cloth.  "May  1  be  hanged,"  cried  he,  "if  my  master  has  not  van- 
quished the  wild  beasts,  for  he  is  calling  to  us ! "  They  all  stopped, 
and  3aw  that  it  was  Don  Quixote  that  made  the  sign;  and,  their  fear 
in  some  degree  abating,  they  ventured  to  return  slowly-,  till  they  could 
distinctlynear  the  words  of  Don  Quixote,  who  contmued  calling  to 
them.  When  they  had  reached  the  cart  again^  Don  Quixote  said  to  the 
driver,  "  Now,  friend,  put  on  your  mules  again,  and  in  Heaven's  name 
proceed;  and,  Sancho,  give  two  crowns  to  him  and  the  keeper,  to 
make  them  amends  for  this  delay."  "  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart," 
■nsweired  Sancho;  "but  what  is  become  of  the  honsP  are  tkey  dead 
or  alive  ?"  The  keeper  them  very  minutely,  and  with  due  pauses, 
gave  an  account  of  the  conflict,  enlarging,  to  the  best  of  his  skill,  on 
the  valour  of  Don  Quixote,  at  sight  of  \viiom  the  daunted  lion  would 
not,  or  duist  not,  stir  out  of  the  cage,  thou^jh  he  had  held  open  the 
door  a  good  while;  and,  upon  his  representuig  to  the  knight  that  it 
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was  tempting  God  to  proToke  the  lion,  and  to  foroe  him  out,  he  had 

at  length,  very  reluctantly,  permitted  him  to  close  it  again.  "  What 
sayest  thou  to  this,  Sancho?"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "can  any  enehant- 
meut  prevail  against  true  courage  ?  Enchanters  may,  indeed,  deprive 
me  of  good  fortune;  but  of  courage  and  resolution  thcj  never  can." 
Sancho  gave  the  ^Id  crowns^  the  carter  yoked  his  mules ;  the  keener 
thanked  Don  Quixote  for  his  present,  and  prondsed  to  relate  tJiis 
valorous  exploit  to  the  king  himself,  when  he  arrived  at  eourt.  **  If, 
perehaucc,  iiis  majesty,*'  said_  Dou  Quixote,  "  slioidd  inquire  wiio 
performed  it,  tell  him  the  Knisrht  of  the  Lions :  for  henceforward  I 
resolve  that  the  title  I  have  hitherto  home,  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Sorrowful  Figure,  shall  be  thus  changed,  converted,  and  altered ;  and 
herein  I  follow  tlie  ancient  practice  of  knights-errant,  who  changed 
their  names  at  pleasure." 

The  cart  now  went  forward,  and  Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  and  Don 
Dir  zo  de  Miranda  (which  was  the  name  of  the  traveller  in  green)  pur- 
sued theirs.  This  gentleman  had  not  spoken  a  word  for  some  time, 
his  attention  having  been  totally  engrossed  by  the  singular  conduct 
and  language  of  Don  Quixote,  whom  he  accounted  a  sensible  madman, 
or  one  whose  madness  was  mingled  with  trood  sense.  He  had  never 
seen  the  tiist  part  of  our  knight's  history,  or  he  would  have  felt  less 
astonishment  at  what  he  h;ui  witnessed;  but  now  he  knew  not  what 
to  think,  seeing  him,  in  his  conversation,  so  intelligent  and  sensible, 
and  in  nis  actions  so  foolish,  wild,  and  extravagant.  "What/^ 
thought  he,  "could  be  more  absurd  than  to  put  a  helmet  full  of  curds 
upon  his  heacL  and  then  believe  that  enchanters  had  softened  his 
skull  P  Or  what  could  equal  bis  extravagance  m  seeking  a  contest 
with  Hons  ?  " 

Don  Quixote  interrupted  these  reflections  by  sayinsr.  "  Doubtless, 
sij^nor,  you  set  me  down  as  extravagant  and  mad  ;  ana  no  wonder  if 
such  should  be  your  thoughts,  lor  niy  actions  indiealeuo  less.  Never- 
theless, I  would  have  you  know  that  I  am  not  quite  so  irrational  as  I 
possibly  may  ap])ear  to  you.  It  is  a  srallant  siu'ht  to  see  a  eav.ilir'r  in 
shiniujr  armour,  prancing  over  the  lists,  at  some  say  toumameiit,  m 
sight  of  the  ladies ;  it  is  a  gallant  sight  when,  in  the  middle  of  a  spa- 
cious siquare,  a  brave  cavalier,  before  the  eyes  of  his  prince,  transfixes, 
with  his  hmoe,  a  furious  bull :  and  a  gallant  show  do  all  those  knisrhts 
make  who,  in  military  or  other  exercises,  entertain,  enliven,  ana  do 
honour  to  their  prince's  court;  but  far  above  all  these  iii  the  knight-emmt 
who,  through  deserts  and  solitudes,  through  crossways,  through  woods,  • 
and  over  mountains,  goes  in  quest  of  perilous  adventures,  which  he 
undertakes  and  aeorimplishes,  only  to  obtain  a  glorious  and  immortal 
fame.  It  is  a  nol)ler  siijht,  1  say,  to  behold  a  knisrht-errant  in  the  act 
of  succouring  a  widow  in  some  desert,  than  a  court ler-knight  compli- 
menting a  damsd  in  the  cit v.  All  knignts  have  their  peouliar  functions. 
Let  the  court  ier  serve  the  ladies,  adorn  his  prince's  court  with  rich  live- 
ries, entertain  the  poorer  cavaliers  at  his  splendid  table,  order  jousts, 
manage  tournaments,  and  show  liimself  great,  liberal^  and  niaguiiiceuL 
above  all,  a  good  Christian,  and  thus  wm  be  fulfil  his  duties ;  but  let 
the  knight-errant  search  the  remotest  comers  <rf  the  world ;  enter  the 
most  intricate  labyrinTfis;  assail,  at  eve  y  step,  impossibilities  ;  brave, 
in  wild  uncultivated  deserts,  the  burning  ra\s  of  the  summer's  sun 
and  the  keen  inclemency  of  the  winter's  wind  and  frost ;  let  not  lions 
daunt  him,  mar  q^ectres  affright^  nor  dragons  terrify  him :  for  to  seek. 
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to  attack,  to  conqner  them  all,  is  his  particular  duty,  Tlierefore,  sir, 
as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  one  of  the  number  oi  knights-crraut,  I 
cannot  decline  undeilakin^  whatever  seems  to  me  to  come  within  my 
department :  which  was  obviously  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Hons, 
altnough.  at  the  same  time,  I  bnew  it  to  be  the  excess  of  temerity, 
"Well  1  know,  that  fortitude  is  a  virtue  placed  between  the  two 
extremes  of  cowardice  and  rashness :  but  it  is  better  the  valiant 
should  rise  to  the  extreme  of  temerity  than  sink  to  that  of  cowardice : 
for,  as  it  is  easier  for  the  prodi^  than  the  miser  to  become  liberal ; 
so  it  is  much  easier  for  the  rash  than  the  cowardly  to  become  truly 


for  it  sounds  better  to  oe  called  rash  and  daring  than  timorous  and 

cowardly." 

"All  that  you  have  said  and  done,  Si^nor  Don  Quixote,"  answered 
Bon  Diego,  is  levelled  by  the  line  of  right  reason ;  and  1  think  if  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  knight-errantry  soould  be  lost,  they  might  be 
found  in  your  worship's  breast,  as  thehr  proper  depository  and  register. 
But.  as  it  ^rows  late,  let  us  quicken  our  pace,  and  we  shall  soon  reach 
mv  Habitation,  where  vou  may  repose  yourself  after  your  late  toil, 
which,  if  not  of  the  body,  must  have  been  a  labour  of  tiie  uiind."  "  1 
accept  your  kind  offer  with  thanks,"  said  the  knight;  then,  proceed- 
in?  a  little  faster  than  before,  they  reached,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  mansion  of  Don  Diego,  whom  Don  Quixote  called  the 
Xnight  of  the  Green  Kidinz-coat. 
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CHAPTER  XVUL 

Of  what  h^el  Don  Quixote  ih  the  cadU,  or  hcusif  of  the  kni^fU  of  the 
gnen  riding-coat ;  with  other  extroordimarg  matton. 

Don  Quixote,  on  aiijiroacliint?  Don  Diej^o's  house,  observed  it  to 
be  a  spacious  niaiisiou,  haviug,  suter  the  country  fashion,  the  arms  of 
the  family  roughly  carved  in  stone  over  the  great  $^tcs,  Uie  buttery 
in  the  oooii'jrard,  the  cellar  uiidor  the  noreh,  and  likewise  sevenu 
earthen  wine-jars  placed  around  it,  which,  beinc:  of  t  he  ware  of  Toboso. 
recalled  to  his  memory  his  enchanted  and  metamorphosed  Dulcinea; 
whereupon,  sighing  deeply,  he  broke  oat  into  the  following  exckma- 
tion:— 

"  0  pledges,  onoe  my  comfort  and  reli«( 
Though  pleuing  still,  disoovered  now  with  grisf  I 

0  ye  Tobosian  jars,  that  bring  back  to  my  remembrance  the  sweet 
pledge  of  my  most  bitter  sorrow  ! "  This  was  overheard  by  the  poeti- 
cal scholar,  Don  Diej,'o's  son;  he  having,  with  his  niother,  come  out 
to  receive  him  :  and  both  mother  and  son  were  not  ;i  little  astonished 
at  the  appeanmce  of  their  guest,  who,  alightini?  IVom  Hozinante,  verv 
courteously  desired  leave  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands.  "  Madam,  saiA 
Don  Diego,  "this  gentleman  is  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  wisest 
and  most  valiant  knif^ht-errantin  the  world  ;  receive  him,  1  prav^^with 
your  accustomed  hospitality."  The  lady,  whose  name  was  Donna 
Christina,  welcomed  hmi  with  much  kindness  and  courtesy,  whidi  Don 
Quixote  returned  in  expressions  of  the  utmost  politeness.  The  same 
kmd  of  compliments  passed  between  him  and  the  student,  with  whom 
Don  Quixote  was  much  please^  judging  him,  by  his  conversation,  to 
be  a  young  man  of  wit  and  good  sense. 

Here  the  original  author  gives  a  particular  account  of  Don  Diego's 
house,  describinir  all  that  is  usually  contained  in  the  mansion  of  a 
wealthy  country  gentleman  ;  but  the  translator  of  the  history  thouirht 
iit  to  pass  over  in  sileuce  these  minute  matters,  as  iucousbteut  with 
the  general  tenour  of  the  work,  which,  while  it  carefully  admits  what- 
ever is  essential  to  truth,  icgeefcs  all  uninterestiDg  and  superfluous 
details. 

Don  Quixote  was  led  into  a  halL  and  Sancho  havii^  unarmed  him, 
he  remamed  in  his  wide  Walloon  breeches,  and  in  a  chamois  doublet, 
stained  all  over  with  the  rust  of  his  annour;  his  band  was  of  the 
college  out,  unstaidied,  and  without  laoe :  lus  buskins  were  date- 
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coloured,  and  his  shoes  waxed.  He  girt  on  his  trusty  sword,  which 
was  hxmg  at  a  belt  made  of  a  sea^woirs  skin,  on  account  of  a  weak- 
ness he  was  aaid  to  have  been  troubled  with  in  his  loins :  and  over  the 
whole  he  wore  a  cloak  of  good  grey  cloth.  But,  first  ot  all,  with  five 
or  six  kettles  of  water  ('for  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  exact  number) 
he  washed  his  head  ana  face.  The  water  stiU  continued  of  a  whey- 
colour— thanks  to  Sancho's  gluttony,  and  his  foul  cords,  that  had  so 
defiled  his  raaster*s  visage.  Thus  accmitred,  with  a  graceful  and  gal- 
lant air  Don  Quixote  walked  into  another  hall,  where  the  student  was 
waiting  to  entertain  him  till  the  table  was  prepared ;  for  the  lad/ 
Bonna  Christum  wiaked  to  show  her  noUe  guest  that  she  knew  how 
to  regale  such  visitors. 

While  the  knight  was  unarming,  Don  Lorenzo  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  Don  Diego's  son)  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  question  his 
father  concerning  him :  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "  who  is  this  gentleman  ? 
for  my  mother  and  I  are  completely  puzzh  -d  both  by  his  strange  figure 
and  tne  title  you  ^\vc  him."  "  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  vou, 
son,"  replied  Don  Die^o  :  "and  can  only  say  that,  from  what  I  fiave 
witnessed,  his  tongue  oelies  his  actions ;  for  he  converses  like  a  man 
of  sense,  and  acts  like  an  outrageous  madman.  Talk  you  to  him,  and 
feel  the  pulse  of  his  uiiderstancHn^?,  and  exercise  all  the  discernment 
you  possess,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  his  intellects ;  for  my  own 
part  I  suspect  them  to  be  rather  in  a  distracted  condition." 

Don  L(Nren20  accordingly  addressed  himself  to  Bon  Quixote ;  and, 
among  other  things^  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  Bon  Quixota 
said  to  Don  Lorenzo,  "  Signor  Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  your  father, 
sir,  has  informed  me  of  the  rare  talents  vou  possess,  and  particularly, 
that  you  are  a  great  poet."  "  Certainly  not  a  great  poet,"  renliea 
Iiorenio :  "it  is  true  1  am  fond  of  poetry,  and  honour  the  works  of 
good  poets ;  but  have  no  claim  to  the  title  mv  father  is  pleased  to 
confer  upon  me."  '*!  do  not  dislike  this  moaesty,"  answered  Don 
Quixote ;  "  for  poets  are  usually  very  arrogant,  each  thinidug  himself 
ine  greatest  in  tne  worid."  "  I'here  is  no  rule  without  an  exception," 
answered  Don  Lorenzo ;  "  and  surely  there  may  be  some  who  do  not 
appear  too  conscious  of  their  real  merits."  "  V  ery  few,  1  beheve,"'  said 
Bon  Quixote ;  "  but  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me  what  verses  are  those  you  have 
now  in  hand  which  your  father  says  engross  your  thoughro ;  for  if 
they  be  some  gloss  or  paraphrase,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them,  as  I 
know  something  of  that  kind  of  writing.  If  they  are  intended  for  a 
poetical  prize,  I  woidd  advise  you  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  second. 
The  first  is  always  determined  by  favour,  or  the  high  rank  of  the  can- 
didate:  but  the  second  is  bestowed  according  to  merit:  so  that  the 
third  pecomes  the  second,  and  the  first  no  more  than  the  third, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  in  our  universities.  The  first,  how- 
ever, I  confess,  makes  a  figure  in  the  list  of  honours."  "  Hitherto," 
said  Don  Lorenio  to  himself,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  judge  thee  to  be 
mad;— but  let  us  proceed.  I  presume,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  have  fre- 
quented the  schools ; — what  science,  pray,  has  been  your  particular 
study  ?"  "  That  of  knight-errantry,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  which 
is  equsl  to  poetry^  and  efen  somewhat  beyimd  it."  "  I  am  ignorant 
what  science  that  is,**  replied  Bon  Lorenzo,  "  nsver  having  heard  of 
it  before."  '*  It  is  a  science,"  rephed  Don  Quixote,  "  vhich  compre- 
hends all,  or  most  of  the  other  sciences ;  for  he  who  jirofesses  it  must 
be  learned  in  the  law,  and  understand  distributiTe  and  commuUtive 
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justice,  that  he  may  know  not  only  bow  to  assign  to  each  man  what 
IS  truly  his  own^  but  what  is  proper  for  him  to  possess ;  he  must  be 

conversant  in  divinity,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exmain,  clearly  and  du- 
tinr»ly,  th('  Cliri^tian  iaith  which  he  professes  ;  he  must  he  skilled  in 
medicine,  especially  in  botany,  that  he  may  know  both  how  to  cure 
the  diseases  with  which  he  may  be  aillicted,  and  collect  the  various 
remedies  which  Providence  has  scattered  in  the  midst  of  t  he  wilder- 
ness, nor  be  compelled  on  every  emergency  to  be  running  in  quest  of 
a  physician  to  heal  liim ;  he  must  be  an  astronomer,  that  he  ninv  if 
necessary  ascertain  bv  the  stars  the  exact  hour  of  the  night,  and  what 
part  or  climate  of  tne  world  be  is  in ;  be  must  understand  mathe- 
matics, because  be  will  have  occasion  for  them  ;  and,  taking  it  for 
fnranted  that  he  mu*;!  be  adorned  with  all  the  cardinal  and  theoloidcal 
virtues,  I  descend  to  other  more  minute  particukrs^  and  sav  that  he 
must  Imow  how  to  swim  as  well  as  it  is  reported  ot  Fish  Nicholas  ;* 
be  most  know  how  to  shoe  a  borse  and  repaur  bis  saddle  and  bridle ; 
and  to  return  to  hifrher  concerns,  he  must  preserve  his  faith  inviolable 
towards  Heaven,  and  also  to  his  mistress;  he  must  be  chaste  in 
liis  llioughts,  modest  in  his  words,  liberal  m  good  works,  valiant  in 
exploits,  patient  in  toils,  charitable  to  the  needy,  and  steadfastly 
adluTin?:  to  the  truth,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Of  all  these 
great  and  small  parts,  a  good  knight-errant  is  composed.  Consider, 
then,  Signor  Don  Lorenzo,  whether  the  student  of  knight-errantry 
bath  an  easy  task  to  accomplish,  and  whether  sttcb  a  science  may  nc^ 
nwk  with  the  noblest  that  are  taught  in  the  schools."  "If  your 
description  be  just,  I  maintain  that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,"  replied 
Don  Lorenzo.  "How!  if  it  be  iust  r"  cried  Don  Quixote.  *'\Vhat 
I  mean,  sir,"  said  Don  Lorenzo,  ''is,  that  I  question  whether  knights- 
errant  do,  or  ever  did,  exist ;  and  especially  adorned  with  so  many 
virtues."  "  How  many  are  there  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  the  knight, 
.  *'  who  entertain  such  doubts ;  and  1  verily  believe  that,  unless  Heaven 
would  vouchsafe,  by  some  miracle,  to  convince  them,  cvcrv  exertion 
of  mine  to  that  end  would  be  froitless !  I  shall  not,  therefore,  waste 
time  in  useless  endeavours,  but  will  pray  Heaven  to  enlighten  you, 
and  lead  you  to  know  how  useful  and  necessary  knight-errantry  was 
in  times  past,  and  how  bcnelicial  it  would  be  now  were  it  restored — 
ves,  now,  in  these  sinful  times,  when  sloth,  idleness,  duttony,  and 
luxury  triumph."  "  Our  guest  has  broke  loose^"  quoth  Don  Lorenzo 
to  himself ;  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  is  a  most  extraordinaiy 
madman." 

Their  oonFersstion  was  now  intermpted,  as  they  were  summoned 

to  the  diuin^-hall ;  but  Don  Diego  to>ok  an  opportunity  of  asking  bis 
son  what  opmion  he  had  formed  of  his  gncst.  "  His  madness,  sir,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  doctors  in  the  world,"  replied  Don 
Lorenzo;  "yet  it  is  full  of  lucid  intenals."  They  now  sat  down  to 
the  repast,  which  was  sucli  as  Don  Diego  bad  said  he  usually  gave  to 
his  visitors:  neat,  plentiful,  and  savoury.  Don  Quixote  was,  more- 
over, particularly  pleased  with  the  marvellous  silence  that  pi-evailed 

*  A  Sicilian,  native  of  Cantania,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  ccntiuy.  He  wjus  commonly  called  Posoe-oola,  or  the  Fish- 
Nicholiw,  and  i»  said  to  have  lived  so  much  in  the  water,  fioni  his  uifancy, 
that  he  cuuld  cioavo  the  waves  in  tho  midst  of  a  storm  like  a  marina 
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tlironghout  the  whole  house,  as  if  it  had  been  a  oonyent  of  Car- 
thusians. 

The  cloth  being  taken  away,  grace  said,  and  their  hands  washed, 
Bon  Quixote  earnestly  entreated  Don  Lorenzo  to  repeat  the  verses 
which  he  intended  for  the  prize.  '*  I  will  do  as  you  desire,"  replied 
he^  "that  I  may  not  seem  like  those  poets  who,  when  entreated, 
ret  use  to  produce  t  heir  verses ;  but,  if  unasked,  often  enforce  them 
upon  unwilling  hearers :  mine,  howeyer,  were  not  written  with  any 
view  to  obtain  a  prize,  but  simply  as  an  exercise."  "  It  is  the  o])inion 
of  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  tliat  th(>se  Icinds 
of  composition  are  not  worth  the  trouble  they  require  ;  because  the 
paraphrase  can  never  equal  the  text ;  they  seldom  exactly  agrree  in 
sense,  and  often  deviate  widely.  He  says  that  the  rules  for  tms  spe* 
cies  of  poetry  arc  much  too  strict :  suffering  no  interrogations,  nor 
such  expressions  as  '  said  he,'  '  I  shall  say,'  and  the  like ;  nor  cnang- 
inff^cros  into  nouns,  nor  altering  the  sense:  with  other  restrictions 
which,  you  well  know,  confine  the  writer.  "  Truly,  Signer  Don 
Quixote,"  said  Don  Lorenzo,  "  1  would  fain  catch  your  worship 
tripping  in  some  false  Latin,  but  I  cannot :  for  you  slide  tliroujyri 
my  nngers  like  an  eel."    "  I  do  not  conipreheud  your  meanina:,"  said 


Lorenzo, "  and  will  now  recite  the  text  and  its  comment." 


THE  TEXT. 

Could  I  recall  departed  joy. 

Though  baiT*d  the  hopes  of  greater  gain, 
Or  now  the  future  hours  employ 

That  most  eoooeed  my  present  pain. 

THE  PARAPHRASE. 

All  fortune's  blessings  disappear. 

She's  fickle  as  the  wind ; 
And  now  I  find  her  as  severe 

As  once  I  thought  her  kind. 
How  soon  the  fleeting  pleasures  pus'd  I 


I'd  nc-'t  r  coniphiii),  but  bless  my  filte^ 

Could  I  recall  dfpaHed  joy. 

Of  all  thy  gifts  I  beg  but  this, 

Glut  aJl  mankind  with  more, 
Transport  them  with  redoubled  h^ss, 

But  only  mine  restore. 
With  thought  of  pleasure  onoe  poaseas'd, 
I'm  now  as  curst  as  I  was  bless'd : 

Oh  would  the  charming  huurs  return, 
How  ploas'd  I'd  live,  how  free  from  pain  ! 

1  no  er  would  pine,  I  ne'er  would  mourn, 
Thumgh  barred  tU  kopet  qfgrtaUr  gain. 

But  oh,  the  blessing  I  implore 

Not  fate  itself  can  give  ! 
Since  time  elaps'd  exists  no  more^ 
No  power  can  bid  it  live. 
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0\ir  days  soon  vaaiah  into  nought. 
And  have  no  being  bat  in  thonght. 

Whate'or  bejjan  must  end  at  last, 
In  vain  we  twioe  would  youth  enjoy. 

In  vain  would  we  recall  the  post, 
Or  now  tkef^ur*  htmn  employ, 

DeoeiVd  by  hope,  and  reek'd  by  f&sr, 

No  longer  liie  can  please  ; 
I'll  then  no  more  its  torments  bear, 
Smce  death  so  soon  can  ease. 

This  hour  111  die — ^but,  let  me  pause— 
A  riainf^  doubt  my  courage  awes. 

Assist,  ye  powers  that  rule  my  fate. 
Alarm  my  thoughts,  my  rage  restrain, 

(^'Tlvi:!(•(•  my  soul  there's  yet  a  state 
Tfiut  miut  succeed  my  present  pain. 

As  soon  as  Don  Lorenzo  had  recited  his  verses,  Don  Quixote  ftarted 
tip,  and,  gn\s])in2:  him  })y  the  hand,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "By 
ifeavm  !  noble  youth,  there  is  not  abetter  poet  in  the  universe,  and 
you  deserve  to  wear  the  laurel^  not  of  Cyprus,  nor  of  Gacta,  as  a 
ceitain  i>oet  said,  whom  Heaven  forgive,  but  of  the  unirenities  of 
Athens,  did  tlicy  now  exist,  and  those  of  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Sala- 
manca! If  the  judi^os  deprive  you  of  the  lirst  ]trize.  may  they  be 
transfixed  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  and  ma/  the  jNiusea  never  cross 
the  threshola  of  their  doors !  Be  pleaaed^  sir,  to  repeat  some  other 
of  your  more  lofty  Terses;  for  I  would  fain  hafe  a  nurther  taste  of 
your  admirable  genius." 

llow  diverting  that  the  young  poet  slionld  be  gratified  by  the 
praises  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  niaduiau !  0  flattery,  how 
potent  is  thy  sway !  how  wide  are  the  bounds  of  thy  pleasing  juris- 
diction !  This  was  verified  in  Don  Lorenzo,  who,  yieldinsr  to  the 
request  of  1)(  n  (^Hiixote,  repeated  the  following  sonnet  on  the  stoiy  of 
Pyramufl  and  Thisbe : — 

BONITET. 

The  njrmph  who  Pyramua  with  love  inspired 
Pierces  the  wall,  with  equal  passion  fir'd  : 
Cupid  from  (iistiint  Cyprus  thither  tiies, 
And  views  the  seoret  oraadi  with  lau|^iing  eyes. 

Here  sflenoe,  vocal,  mutual  vows  conveys, 

And,  whisp'ring  eloquent,  their  love  betrays  : 

Thoii;^'h  chain'u  hy  fo:xr,  their  voices  dare  ii<>t  pac<j, 
Their  8u\d.s,  tr;uisiiiittcd  thruugh  the  chink,  embnice. 

Ah  woofiil  story  of  disastrous  love  I 
Ill-(atod  hMte  that  did  their  rvin  prove ! 

One  death,  our'  iri  ave.  unite  the  faithful  pair. 
And  in  one  oouunon  lame  their  mem'ries  $han, 

"  how  Heaven  be  thanked,"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote,  "  that,  among 
the  infinite  number  of  rhymers  now  in  being,  I  haye  at  last  met  w  ith 
one  who  is  truly  a  poet,  which  yon,  sir,  have  proved  yourself  by  the 
composition  of  that  sonnet." 

Tour  days  wm  Don  Quixote  nbUy  regaled  in  Don  Diego's  house ; 
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at  the  end  of  which  he  be?!?ed  leave  to  depart,  expressing  his  thanks 
for  tlie  generous  hospitality  he  had  experienced ;  but  as  inactivity 
and  repose,  he  said,  were  uubeconiiug  knights-errant,  the  duties  of  his 
function  required  nim  to  proceed  in  quest  of  adventures,  "which  he 
was  told  iiiisrlit  be  expected  in  abundance  in  those  parts,  and  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  him  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  tournament  of  Sara- 

fossa,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  be  present.  Previously,  however, 
e  meant  to  Tisit  the  caye  of  Montesinos,  conoeniinj^  which  so  many 
extraordinarv  things  were  reported,  and  at  the  same  tmie  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  true  source  of  the  seven  lakes,  commonly  called  the 
lakes  of  Kuydera.  Don  Diego  and  his  son  ajpplauded  his  honourable 
leedntkm,  desiring  hhn  to  fnniii^  himself  wttn  whatever  their  house 
afforded  for  bis  accommodation :  since  his  personal  merit  and  noble 
profession  justly  claimed  their  services. 

At  length  the  day  of  his  departure  came  —  a  day  of  joy  to  Don 
Quixote,  but  of  sorrow  to  Sanclio  Panza,  who  was  too  sensiole  of  the 
eomforts  and  ahundanoe  that  reified  in  Don  Diego's  house  not  to  feel 
great  unwilUn^^nrss  to  return  to  the  hunger  of  forests  and  wildfT- 
nesses,  and  to  the  misery  of  ill  provided  wallets.  However,  these  he 
filled  and  stufied  with  what  he  thought  most  necessary;  and  Don 
Quixote,  on  taking  leave  of  Dan  Lorenzo,  said.  "  I  know  not  whether 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  yon  before,  but  if  I  nave,  I  repeat  it,  that 
whenever  you  may  feel  disposed  to  shorten  your  wav  up  the  rug^d 
steep  that  leads  to  the  temple  of  fame,  you  have  onfy  to  torn  aside 
froni  the  narrow  path  of  poetry,  and  follow  the  still  narrower  one  of 
knight-errantry,  which  may,  nevertheless,  raise  you  in  a  trice  to 
imperial  dignity."  With  these  expressions  Don  Quixote  completed, 
as  it  were,  the  evidenoe  of  his  madness,  especially  when  he  added, 
"  Heaven  knows  how  willingly  I  would  take  Si^Mior  Don  Lorenzo 
with  me  to  teach  him  how  to  spare  the  lowly  and  trample  the  oppres- 
sor under  foot — virtues  inseparable  from  my  profession ;  hut  since 
vour  laudable  exercises,  as  well  as  your  jouth,  render  that  impossible, 
1  shall  content  myself  with  adaionishing  yoii,  in  order  to  become 
eminent  as  a  poet,  to  be  guided  bv  other  men  s  opinkms  rather  than 
your  own :  for  no  parents  can  see  the  deformity  of  their  own  children, 
and  still  stronger  is  this  self-deception  with  respect  to  the  offspring 
of  the  mind.''  The  father  and  son  again  wonaered  at  the  medley 
of  extravagance  and  good  sense  which  th^  oheerved  in  Bon  Quixote, 
and  the  unfortunate  obstinacy  with  whush  he  persevered  in  the  dis- 
astrous pursuit  that  seemed  to  occupy  his  whole  soul.  After" 
repeating  compliments  and  offers  of  service,  and  taking  formal 
leave  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  the  knight  and  the  squire — the  one 
mounted  upon  Rosinant^  the  other  upon  Dappie— quitted  their 
friends  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Wherein  is  related  Vu  adventures  of  the  enamoured  shepherd,  with  other 

trull/  pleading  incidents, 

Don  Quixote  liad  not  travelled  far,  when  he  overtook  two  persons 
like  ecclesiasi ICS  or  scholars,  accompanied  by  two  country  fellows,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted  upon  asses.  One  ot  the  scholars  carried 
behind  him  a  small  bundle  of  linen  and  two  pair  of  thread  stockings, 
wrapped  up  in  green  budorant  like  a  portmanteau  ■  the  other  appeared 
to  have  nothing  but  a  pair  of  new  black  fencing  foils,  with  their  points 
guarded.  The  countrymen  carried  other  things,  which  showed  that  they 
had  been  making  purchases  in  some  large  town,  and  were  returning 
with  them  to  their  own  village.  But  the  scholars  and  the  countrymen 
were  astonished,  as  all  others  had  been,  on  first  seeing  Don  Quixot«, 
and  were  curious  to  know  what  man  tins  was  so  difTereiit  in  appear- 
ance from  oilier  nien.  Don  Quixote  saluted  thein,  and  hearing  they 
were  travelling  the  same  road,  he  offered  to  wai  them  company, 
begging  them  to  slacken  their  pace,  as  their  asses  went  faster  than  his 
horse  :  and,  to  oblige  them,  he  Drietly  told  them  who  lie  was,  and  that 
his  employment  and  profession  was  that  of  a  knight-errant^  seeking 
adYentures  over  the  world,  fie  told  them  his  proper  name  was 
Don  Qoizote  de  la  Mancfaa^  and  his  ^>pellatiYe  the  kni^t  of  the 
lions." 

All  this  to  the  countr^Tnen  was  Greek  or  gibberish :  but  not  so  to 
the  scholars,  who  soon  discovered  the  soft  part  of  Don  Quixote's 
skull;  they  nevertheless  viewed  him  with  respectful  attention^  and 

one  of  them  said,  "  If,  sir  knight,  you  are  not  tixed  to  one  particular 
road,  as  t  hose  in  search  of  adventures  seldom  are,  come  with  us,  and 
you  will  sue  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  weddings  that  has  ever 
been  celebrated  in  La  Manoha,  or  for  many  leagues  round."  "The 
nuptials  of  some  prince.  I  presume?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "No," 
repbed  the  scholar,  *'  only  that  of  a  farmer  and  a  country  maid :  lie 
the  wealthiest  in  tms  part  of  the  country,  and  she  the  most  beautiful 
that  eyes  ever  beheld.  The  preparations  are  very  uncommon:  for 
the  wedding  is  to  be  celebrated  in  a  meadow  near  the  village  where 
the  bride  lives,  who  is  called  Quiteria  the  Fair,  and  the  bndogroom 
Camacho  the  llich ;  she  is  about  the  age  of  eiglitccu,  and  he  twen^- 
two,  both  equally  matched :  though  some  nice  folks,  who  have  all  the 
pedigrees  in  the  world  in  their  heads,  pretend  that  the  family  of 
Quiteria  the  Fair  has  the  advantag-e  over  that  of  Camacho ;  but  that 
is  now  lit  t  ie  rt  ;j:arded,  for  riches  are  able  to  soldrr  up  abundance  of 
Haws.  In  short,  this  same  Camacho  is  as  liberal  as  a  prince;  wid, 
intending  to  be  at  some  cost  in  this  wedding,  has  taken  it  into  liis 
head  to  convert  a  whole  meadow  into  a  kind  of  :irbf)ur,  shading  it  so 
that  the  sun  itself  will  liud  some  difficulty  to  visit  the  green  grass 
beneath.  He  will  also  liave  morris-dances,  both  with  swords  and 
bells ;  for  there  are  people  in  the  village  who  jingle  and  clatter  than 
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witii  ^reat  dexterity.  As  to  the  iiuin1j(;r  of  shoe-ojappem*  invited, 

it  13  impossible  to  count  them ;  but  what  will  ^ve  the  greatest 
interest  to  this  wedding  is  the  eft'ect  it  is  expected  to  have  on  the 


This  Basilius  is  a  swain  of  the  same  village  as  Quiteria;  bis  lionse 

is  next  to  that  of  her  parcuts,  and  separated  only  by  a  Wiill,  whence 
Cupid  took  occasion  to  revive  the  ancient  loves  of  Pyraums  and 
Thisbe ;  for  Basiiius  was  in  love  with  Quiteria  from  Lis  child'iood, 
and  she  returned  his  alTection  with  a  thousand  modest  favours,  inso- 
much that  the  Inves  of  the  two  children  Basilius  and  Quiteria  became 
the  connnon  talk  of  tlie  villapre.  When  they  were  f^rown  up,  the 
father  of  Quiteria  resolved  to  forbid  Basilius  the  usual  access  to  his 
family ;  and  to  relieve  himself  of  all  fears  on  his  account,  he  deter- 
luincd  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  richCamacho:  not  cnoosini:  to 
bestow  her  (m  Basilius,  whose  endowments  are  less  the  jirifts  of  for- 
tune than  of  nature :  in  truth,  he  is  the  most  active  y#uth  we  know : 
a  great  pitcher  of  the  bar,  an  excellent  wrestler,  a  great  player  at 
cricket,  runs  like  a  buck,  leaps  like  a  wild  goat,  and  plays  at  ninepins 
as  if  by  witchcraft ;  sin?s  like  a  lark,  and  touches  a  guitar  delii^ht^ 
fully;  and,  above  all,  he  handles  a  sword  like  the  most  skilful  fencer.'* 
*'  For  this  accomplishment  alone,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  the  youth 
deserves  to  marry  not  oulv  the  fair  Qiiiteria,  but  queen  Genebra  her- 
self, were  she  now  alive,  ni  si)ite  of  Sir  Lauiicelot  and  all  opposers." 
**Tomy  wife  with  that."  quoth  Sancho,  who  luid  hitherto  been  silent 
and  listening:  "for  slie  will  have  everybody  mai-^  their  equal, 
according  to  the  proverb, /Every  sheep  to  its  Bke.'  1  shall  take  the 
])art,  too,  of  honest  Basilius,  aiid  would  have  him  marry  the  lady 
Quiteria;  and  Heaven  send  them  good  luck,  and  a  bless inir  "—mean- 
ing the  contrary — "  light  on  all  that  would  keep  true  lovers  asunder.'* 
**  If  love  only  were  to  be  considered,**  said  Don  Quixote.  "  parents 
would  no  longer  have  the  privilege  of  judiciously  matcliing  thdr 
children.  Were  daujrhters  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  tliere  are 
those  who  would  prefer  their  father's  serving-man,  or  throw  them- 
selves away  on  some  fellow  they  mi^rht  chance  to  see  in  the  street: 
mistaking,  perhaps^  an  impostor  and  swaggering  poltroon  for  a  gen- 
tleman :  since  passion  too  easily  blinds  the  under>t  an  diner,  so  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  decidiniir  on  that  most  important  point,  matri- 
mony, which  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  mistake,  and 
therefore  needs  all  the  caution  that  human  prudence  can  supply, 
aided  bv  the  iMurtioular  fSavour  of  Heaven.  A  person  who  proposes  to 
take  a  long  journey,  if  he  is  prudent,  before  he  sets  forward  will  look 
out  for  some  safe  and  agreeable  companion ;  and  should  not  he  who 
undertakes  a  jonmey  for  life  use  the  same  precaution,  especiallv  as 
his  fellow-traveller  is  to  be  his  companion  at  bed  and  board,  and  in 
aU  other  situations?  The  wife  is  not  a  eommoditjr  which,  when  once 
bought,  you  can  exchange  or  return ;  the  marriage  bargain,  once 
struck,  is  irrevocable.  It  is  a  noose  which,  once  thrown  about  the 
neck,  turns  to  a  Gordian  knot,  and  cannot  be  unloosed  till  cut  asunder 
by  the  scythe  of  death.  I  could  sav  mneli  upon  this  subject,  were  I 
not  prevented  by  my  euri()sity  to  hear  somethhi<r  more  trom  signor 
licentiate,  concerning  the  history  of  Basilius."   To  w  hich  the  bache- 

*  "  Zapnte  uloix  s."  Dancers  that  strike  the lolMof  thflir  ahoM  with  the 
palms  of  their  hancU,  in  tioM  and  mMsora. 
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IcT—pr  liowiitlate,  as  Don  Quixote  oaiDed  him— answered,  "  I  hare 
nothing  to  add  hut  iliat  from  tlie  moment  "Rasilius  heard  of  tlic 
intended  marriage  of  Qiiitcria  to  Camacho  the  Kicb,  he  has  never  been 
seen  to  smile,  nor  speak  coherently*  he  is  always  pensive  and  sad, 
and  talking  to  himself— a  certain  ana  clear  proof  that  he  is  distracted. 
He  cats  nothing  but  a  little  fruit ;  and  if  he  sleeps,  it  is  in  the  fields, 
like  cattle  upon  the  hard  earth.  Sometimes  lie  casts  his  eyes  up  to 
heaven;  and  then,  tix.es  them  on  the  ground,  remaining  motionless 
like  a  statne.  In  short,  he  gives  such  indications  of  a  love-striken 
heart,  that  we  all  expect  that  Quiteria's  fatal  *  Yes '  will  be  the  sen- 
tence of  his  death." 

**  Heaven  will  order  it  better."  said  Sancho :  "  for  God,  who  gives 
the  woimd,  sends  the  core.  Nooody  kncvws  what  is  to  come.  A  neat 
maajr  hours  oome  in  between  this  and  to-morrow;  and  in  one  hour, 
yea,  in  one  minnto,  down  falls  the  house.  I  have  seen  rain  and  sun- 
shine at  the  sjime  moment ;  a  man  may  eo  to  bed  well  at  ni^ht,  and 
not  be  able  to  stir  next  morning ;  and  tell  me  who  can  boast  or  having 
driyen  a  nail  in  fortune's  wheel  ?  Between  the  Yes  and  the  Ko  of  a 
woman  I  would  not  undertake  to  thrust  the  point  of  a  pin.  Grant 
me  only  that  Qiiiteria  loves  Basilius  with  all  her  heart,  and  I  will 
promise  him  a  bag-full  of  good-fortune :  for  Love^  as  I  have  heard 
say,  wears  spectacles,  throngh  which  copper  looks  like  gold,  rags  like 
rich  apparel,  and  specks  in  the  eye  hke  pearls."  "A  curse  on  tiiee, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "what  would'st  thou  be  at  ?  When 
once  thy  stringing  of  proverbs  heeins.  J  udas  alone — I  wish  he  had 
thee ! — can  hare  patience  to  the  encL  Tell  me.  animal !  what  knowest 
thou  of  nails  and  wheels,  or  of  anything  else?"  "0,  if  I  am  not 
understood,"  replied  Sancho^  "no  wonder  that  what  I  sav passes  for 
nonsense.  But  no  matter  tor  that— I  understand  myself:  neither 
have  I  said  many  foolish  things,  only  your  worship  is  such  a  cricket." 
"Critic— not  enoket,  fool ! --thou  corrupter  of  good  language,"  said 
the  knight.  "  Pray,  sir,  do  not  be  so  sharp  upon  me,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  for  I  was  not  bred  at  court,  nor  studied  in  Salamanca,  to 
know  whether  my  words  have  a  letter  short,  or  one  too  many.  As 
Heaven  shall  save  me,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  beggarly 
fiayagues*  should  talk  like  Toledans— nay,  even  some  of  them  are 
not  over  nicely  sooken."  **  You  are  in  the  right,  friend,"  quoth  the 
licentiate,  "for  now  should  they  who  live  among  the  tanyards,  or 
slxoll  about  the  market  of  Zocodorer^  speak  so  well  as  those  who  are 
an  day  walkin*'  up  and  down  the  doistem  of  the  great  church  ?  Yet 
they  are  all  Toledans.  Purity,  pronriety,  and  defence  of  style,  will 
always  be  found  among  polite,  weil-breu,  and  sensible  men,  though 
bom  in  Majalahonda :— sensible,  I  say,  because^  though  habit  and 
example  do  much,  good  sense  is  the  foundation  oi  good  language.  I, 
gentlemen,  for  my  sins,  have  studied  the  canon  law  in  Salamanca, 
and  pique  myself  a  little  upon  expressing  myself  in  clear,  plain,  ana 
sigmiicant  terms."  "  If  you  had  not  piqued  yourself  still  more  upon 
managing  those  foib,"  said  the  other  scholar, you  might  by  this 
time  have  been  at  the  head  of  your  dass*  whereas  now  you  are  at  its 
tail." 

"  Look  vou,  bachelor,"  answered  the  licentiate,  "  if  you  fancy  deat- 
terity  in  uie  use     the  sword  of  no  moment,  you  are  grossly  mi»> 

*  Th0  people  about  Zamun,  the  poorest  in  Spain. 
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taken."  "I  do  not  onlv  fancy  so,"  replied  Gorclmclo,  "but,  what  is 
more,  I  am  convinced  of  it,  and,  if  you  please,  will  convince  you  also 
by  experience ;  try  your  foils  against  mv  nerves  and  bodily  strength, 
and  yoa  will  soon  confess  tiiat  lam  in  tne  right.  Alight,  and  make 
use  of  your  measured  steps,  your  circles,  and  an^eau  and  science,  yet 
I  hope  to  make  you  see  the  stars  at  noon-day  witn  my  artless  and 
vulgar  dexterity :  for  I  trust,  under  Heaven,  that  the  man  is  yet 
uabom  who  shidl  make  me  torn  mj  back,  or  be  able  to  stand  nis 
mnnd  apainst  me."  "  As  to  turning  your  back,  or  not,  I  say  no- 
thing," replied  the  adept,  "  thou[?h  it  may  happen  that,  in  the  first 
spot  you  fix  your  foot  on,  your  grave  may  be  opened,  were  it  only  for 
your  contempt  of  skill."  "  We  shall  sec  that  presently,"  answered 
Corchuelo ;  and,  hastily  alighting,  he  snatched  one  of  the  foils,  which 
the  licentiate  carried  upon  his  a.ss.  "Hold,  gentlemen,"  cried  Don 
Quixote  at  this  moment,  "  my  interposition  may  be  necessary  here ; 
let  me  be  ^udge  of  the  field,  and  see  that  this  long-controverted  ques- 
tion is  decided  fairly." 

Then,  dismounting  from  Kozinante,  and  grasping  his  lance,  he 
planted  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  road,  just  as  the  licentiate  had 
placed  himself  in  a  graceful  position  to  receive  his  antagonist,  who 
flew  at  him  like  a  fury ;  cut  and  thrust,  back-strokes,  and  fore-strokes, 
single  and  double :  layin^r  it  on  thicker  than  hail,  and  with  all  the 
rage  of  a  provoked  lion,  ^ut  the  licentiate  not  only  warded  off  the 
tempest,  but  checked  its  fury  by  making  his  adversary  kiss  the  button 
of  his  foil,  though  not  with  quite  so  much  devotion  as  il'  it  had  been  a 
relic.  In  short,  the  licen^te,  bv  dint  of  clean  thrust,  counted  him 
all  the  buttons  of  a  little  cassock  he  had  on,  and  tore  the  skirts  so 
that  thev  hung  in  rags  like  the  tails  of  the  polypus.  Twice  he  struck 
off  his  bat,  and  so  worried  and  wearied  him  that,  through  suite, 
dioler,  and  rage,  he  flung  away  the  foil  into  the  air  with  snoh  toroe 
that  one  of  the  coimtry-fellows  present,  who  happened  to  be  a  notary, 
and  went  himself  to  fetch  it,  made  oath  that  it  was  thrown  near  three 

auarters  of  a  league;  which  testimony  has  served,  and  still  serves,  to 
llow  and  danoitttnite  that  strength  is  overcome  by  art.  CSorchnelo 
sat  down  quite  spent,  and  Sancho  going  up  to  him  said,  "  Take  my 
advice,  master  bachelor,  and  henceforward  let  your  challenges  be  onlv 
to  wrestle  or  pitch  the  bar ;  but  as  to  fencing,  meddle  no  more  with 
it:  for  I  have  heard  it  said  of  your  fencers  that  thev  can  thrust  you 
the  point  of  a  sword  through  the  eve  of  a  needle."  ^*  I  am  satisfied," 
answered  Corchuelo.  "and  have  learned,  by  experience,  a  truth  I 
oould  not  otherwise  nave  believed."  He  then  got  up,  embraced  the 
licentiate,  and  thej*  were  better  friends  than  ever,  iking  unwilling 
to  wait  for  the  sorrrener  who  was  ^one  to  fetch  tiie  foil,  thev  deter- 
mined to  go  forward,  that  they  might  reach  betimes  trie  village  of 
Quiteria,  whither  thev  were  aU  bound.  On  their  way^  the  licentiate 
explained  to  them  the  merits  of  the  fencing  art,  wnich  he  so  well 
d<»ended  by  reason  and  by  mathematical  demonstration,  that  all  were 
convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  the  soienoe,  and  Corohiielo  was  com- 
pletely cured  of  his  incredulitv. 

It  now  began  to  grow  dark,  and  as  they  approached  the  village, 
there  appeared  before  them  a  new  heaven,  blazing  with  innumerable 
stars.  At  the  same  time  they  heard  the  8\^  e(  t  and  minded  somMls 
of  various  instruments — such  as  flutes,  tambourines,  psalters,  cym- 
bab,  drum^  and  bells;  and,  drawing  still  nearer,  they  perceived  a 
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8i)acio]as  arbour,  formed  near  tlie  entrance  into  the  town,  hxm^  round 
with  lii;hts,  that  shone  undisturbed  by  the  breeze;  for  it  \v:is  so  cairn, 
that  uot  a  leaf  was  seen  to  move.  The  musiciaus,  who  are  the  lile 
and  joy  of  such  festivals,  paraded  in  bands  up  and  down  this  delight- 
ful pUce,  some  dancing,  others  singing,  and  others  playing  upon  dif- 
ferent instruments;  in  short,  nothinir  was  there  to  be  seen  but  mirth 
and  pleasure.  Several  were  emnloyed  in  raising  scali'olds,  from  which 
they  misrht  oommodioosly  behold  the  shows  and  enterndninents  of 
the  following  day,  that  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the  nuptial  ceremony 
of  i\\v.  rich  Camacho,  and  the  obsequies  of  poor  I3asilius.  Don 
Quixote  refused  to  enter  the  town,  ihoufjh  jjressed  by  the  count ry- 
jucn  and  ihe  bachelor;  pleatUng,  what  appeared  to  him  a  sulhcieut 
excuse,  the  practice  of  kni;?hts-errant  to  sleep  in  fields  and  forests, 
rather  than  in  towns,  thouirh  under  frilded  roots  :  he  therefore  tunica 
a  little  out  of  the  road,  much  ai^ainst  iSaneho's  will,  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  the  good  lodging  he  had  met  with  in  the  hospitable  man^on 
of  Don  Diego. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Cfvnng  •»  aeamni  qf      marriage  qf  Camaeko      JRld^  and  alto  A» 

ad»9nt%ft  qf  BatUiut  tk$  Poor. 

ScARCKLY  had  the  beautiful  Aurora  appeared,  and  piveu  bright 
Phcebus  time,  by  the  warmth  of  his  early  rays,  to  exhale  the  liquid 
pearls  that  hung  glittering  on  his  golden  hair,  when  Don  Quixote, 
shaking  off  sloth  from  his  clrowsy  members,  rose  up,  and  proceeded  to 
call  his  squire  Saucho  Pauza;  but  ,  findintr  him  still  snoring,  lie  paused 
and  said^  "  0  happy  thou  above  all  that  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
who,  neither  envying  nor  envied,  canst  take  thy  needful  rest  mik 
tranqt^ity  of  soul :  neither  persecuted  by  enchanters,  nor  affrighted 
by  their  machinat  ions  I  Sleep  on — a  hundred  times  I  sav,  sleep  on ! 
No  jealousies  on  thy  lady's  account  keep  thee  in  perpetual  watehings, 
nor  do  anxious  thou^dits  of  debts  uupaid  awake  thee;  nor  cai-e  how 
on  the  morrow  thou  and  thv  little  straitened  family  shall  be  provided 
for.  Ambition  disquiets  thee  not,  nor  does  the  vain  pomp  of  the 
world  disturb  thee :  for  thy  chief  concern  is  the  care  ()f  thy  ass ;  since 
to  me  is  committed  the  comfort  and  protection  of  thine  own  person : 
a  burthen  imposed  on  the  master  by  nature  and  custom.  The  sernmt 
sleeps,  and  the  master  lies  awake,  considering  how  he  is  to  maintain, 
assist,  and  do  him  kindness.  The  pain  of  seeing  the  heavens  obdurate 
in  withholding  the  moisture  necessary'  to  refresh  the  earth,  touches 
onljr  the  master,  who  is  bonnd  to  profide  m  times  of  sterility  and 
famine,  for  those  who  served  him  in  the  season  of  fertility  and 
abundance." 

To  all  this  Sancho  answered  not  a  word,  for  he  was  asleep ;  nor 
would  he  have  soon  awaked  had  uot  Don  Quixote  jogged  liim  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  hpce.  At  last  he  awoke,  drowsy  and  yawning ; 
and  after  turning  his  face  on  all  sides,  he  said,  "From  yonder  bower, 
if  I  mistake  not^  there  comes  a  steam  and  smell  that  savours  more  of 
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broiled  rashers  than  of  herbs  and  rushes:— bv  my  faith,  a  wedding 
that  smells  so  well  in  tlu*  borriiiniiiir  lt)u^^t  needs  be  a  dainty  one!' 
"Peaec,  glutton,"  tjuoth  Don  Qiuxute,  "and  let  us  so  and  see  this 
marriage,  and  what  becomes  of  the  disdained  Basiiius."  "Hang 
him,"  quotli  Sauclio.  "it  matters  not  what  becomes  of  him  :  if  he  is 
poor  he  eaimot  thinlc  to  wed  Quitcria.  A  pleasant  fancy,  forsooth, 
for  a  fellow  who  has  not  a  groal  in  his  pocket  lo  look,  for  a  yoke-mate 
•bore  the  douds.  Faith,  sir,  in  my  opinion  a  poor  man  should  be 
contented  with  what  he  nnds,  and  not  be  seekinir  for  truffles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  I  dare  wajrer  an  arm  that  Caniaelio  can  cover 
Basiiius  with  rtuils  from  head  to  foot :  and  if  so,  Quitcria  would  be  a 
pretty  jade,  truly,  to  leaye  the  fine  clothes  and  j(  u  els  that  Camacho 
oac  give  her  for  the  bar-pitching  and  fencing  of  Basil iu.^!  The 
bravest  pitch  of  the  bar  or  cleverest  push  of  the  foil  will  not  feteh  me 
a  pint  of  wine  from  the  vintner's:  such  talents  and  graces  are  not 
mai-ketuble  waics— let  Count  Dirlos  have  thqm  for  me ;  but  should 
they  light  on  a  man  that  has  wherewithal— may  my  life  show  as  well 
as  they  do  uhni  so  coupled!  Upon  a  pood  foundation  a  good  build- 
ing may  be  raised ;  and  the  best  bottom  and  foundation  in  the  world 
is  money."  "  h  ot  the  love  of  Heaven.  Saucho,"  quoth  Don  Uuixotc, 
"  pat  an  end  to,  thy  harangue.  I  verily  believe,  wert  thou  suffered  to 
go  on,  thy  prating  would  leave  thee  no  time  either  to  eat  or  sleep." 

Be  pleased  to  remember,  sir,"  said  Sancho,  "  the  artielcs  of  our 
agreement  before  we  sallied  from  home  this  last  time ;  one  of  which 
vaa  that  you  were  to  let  me  talk  as  much  as  I  pleased,  so  it  were  not 
anythmg  against  my  neighbour,  nor  against  your  worship's  authority  • 
and,  to  my  thinl<in'j:,  1  have  made  no  breach  yet  in  the  bargain."  '  I 
do  not  reiricrnlx  r  any  such  article,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
**and,  thou^^Mi  il  were  so,  it  is  my  pleasure,  that  thou  shouldst  now 
hold  thy  peace,  and  come  along ;  for  already  the  musical  instruments 
which  we  heard  last  night  begin  a^-.nn  to  cheer  the  valleys,  and, 
doubtless,  the  espousals  will  be  celebrated  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning." 

Sancho  obeyed  his  master's  commands ;  and  saddling  and  pannelKng 

their  steeds,  they  both  mounted,  and  at  a  slow  pace  entered  the  arti- 
ficial shade.  The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  Sancho's  siffht, 
was  a  whole  bullock,  spitted  upon  a  large  elm.  The  fire  by  w^hicn  it 
was  roasted  was  composed  of  a  mountain  of  wood,  and  round  it  were 
placed  six  huge  pots— not  cast  in  common  moulds,  but  each  large 
enough  to  contain  a  whole  shamble  of  tlesh.  Entire  sheep  were  swS- 
lowed  up  in  them,  and  floated  like  so  many  pigeons.  The  hares  ready 
flayed,  and  the  fowls  plucked,  that  hung  about  the  branches,  in  order 
to  oe  buried  in  these  cauldrons^  were  without  number.  Infinite  was 
the  wild-fowl  and  venison  haugmg  about  the  trees  to  receive  the  cool 
air.  Saneho  counted  above  three-score  skins,  each  holding  above 
twenty-four  quarts,  and  all,  as  appeared  afterwards,  full  of  generous 
wines.  Hillocks,  too,  he  saw,  of  tne  whitest  bread,  ran^d  like  heaps 
of  wheat  on  the  threshing-floor,  and  cheeses,  piled  up  m  the  manner 
of  bricks,  formed  a  kind  of  wail.  Two  cauldrons  of  oil,  larger  than 
dyer's  vats,  stood  ready  for  frying  all  sorts  of  batter- ware ;  and.  with 
a  couple  of  stout  pms,  they  shovelled  them  up,  when  fried,  and 
forthwith  immersed  them  in  a  kettie  of  prepared:  honey  that  stood 
near.  The  men  and  women  cooks  were  about  fifty  in  number,  all 
deui,  all  active,  and  all  in  good  humour,  in  the  bullock's  distended 
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bellv  were  sewed  up  a  dozen  sucking-pif?s,  to  make  it  savoury  and 
teiiaer.  The  spices  of  various  kinds,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
bought,  not  by  ihc  pouud,  but  by  the  hnndred-weight,  were  deposited 
in  a  ffreat  chest,  and  open  to  every  hand.  In  short,  the  preparation 
for  tTie  wedding  was  ail  rustic,  but  in  sufficient  abundanoe  to  bavo 
feasted  an  army. 

buucho  belield  all  with  wonder  and  delight.  The  first  that  ca^- 
VBted  and  subdued  his  inclinations  were  the  flesh-pots,  out  of  wluek 
he  would  have  been  dad  to  have  filled  a  moderate  pipkin ;  next  the 
wine-skins  drew  his  atfect ions ;  and  lastly,  the  products  of  the  fry ins^- 
pans— if  such  capacious  vessels  mignt  be  so  called ;  and,  being  unable 
any  longer  to  abstain,  he  ventured  to  approach  one  of  the  busy  cooks, 
and,  in  persuasive  and  hungry  terms,  begged  leave  to  sop  a  luncheon 
of  bread  in  one  of  the  pots.  To  which  the  cook  answered,  "This, 
friend,  is  not  a  day  for  hunger  to  be  abroad — thanks  to  rich  Camacho. 
Alight,  and  look  about  you  for  a  ladle  to  skim  out  a  fowl  or  two,  and 
much  good  may  they  do  you."  "I  see  no  ladle,"  answered  Sancho. 
"  Stay,"  quoth  the  cook  :  "  Heaven  save  me,  what  a  helpless  varlet  1" 
So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  a  kettle,  and,  sowsing  it  into  one  of  the  half 
mrs,  he  fished  out  three  pullets,  and  a  couple  of  geese,  and  said  to 
Sancho  "  Kat,  friend,  and  make  a  breakfiBst  of  this  scum,  to  stay  your 
stomaeli  till  dinner-time."  "  1  have  nothing  to  put  it  in,"  answered 
Sancho.  *'  Then  take  ladle  and  all,"  (juoth  the  cook ;  "  for  Camacho's 
riches  and  joy  supply  everything." 

While  Saaofao  was  thus  employed,  Bon  Quixote  stood  oibsening  the 
entrance  of  a  dozen  peasants  at  one  side  of  the  spacious  arixmr,  each 
mounted  upon  a  beautiful  mare,  in  rich  and  gay  caparisons,  hung 
round  with  little  bells.  They  were  dad  in  holiday  apparel,  and,  in  a 
regular  troop,  made  sundry  careers  about  the  meadow,  with  a  joyful 
Moorish  cry  of  "  Long  live  Comacho  and  Quiteria !  he  as  rkk  as  ^» 
is  fair,  and  she  the  fairest  of  the  world  ! "  Don  Quixote  hearing  this, 
said  to  himself,  "  These  people,  it  is  plain,  have  never  seen  my  Dul- 
cinea  del  Toboso ;  otherwise  they  would  liave  been  less  extravagant 
in  tiie  praise  of  their  Quitena."  Boon  after  there  entered,  on  difmnt 
sides  of  the  arbour,  various  sets  of  dancers,  amon^  which  was  one 
consisting  of  four-and-twenty  sword-dancers ;  handsome^  sprightly 
swains,  ail  arrayed  in  fine  white  linen,  and  haudkerchiets  vrrooght 
with  seyeral  colours  of  fine  silk.  One  of  those  mounted  on  honeiMMik 
inquired  of  a  young  man  who  led  the  sword-dance,  whether  any  of  his 
comrades  were  hurt.  "  No,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  thank  Heaven  as 
yet  we  are  all  well;"  and  instantly  he  twined  himself  in  amonghis 
companions  with  so  many  turns,  and  so  dexterously,  that  thougnJDon 
Quixote  had  often  seen  such  dances  before,  ncme  bad  ever  pleased  him 
so  well.  Another  dance,  also,  delighted  him  much,  performed  by 
twelve  damsels,  young  and  beautiful,  all  clad  in  green  stuff  of  Cueuza, 
having  their  hair  partly  plaited  and  partly  flowing,  all  of  golden  hue, 
riFallmg  the  sun  itself,  uid  covered  with  garlands  of  jessamme,  roses, 
and  woodbine.  They  were  led  up  by  a  venerable  old  man  and  an 
ancient  matron,  to  whom  the  occasion  had  given  more  agility  then 
might  have  been  expected  from  their  vears.  A  Zamora  bagpipe  r^u- 
lated  their  motions,  whidi,  being  no  less  sprightly  and  graoeroi  owi 
their  looks  were  modest  and  maidenly,  mote  lovely  daaoers  were  never 
seen  in  the  world. 

A  pantomimic  dance  now  succeeded,  by  eight  nymphs^  divided  into 
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two  ranks— "Cupid"  leadingr  the  one,  and  "Interest"  Die  other;  the 
former  equipped  with  wings,  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows :  the  latter  gor- 
geously apparelled  with  rich  and  variously  coloured  silks,  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  nymphs  in  Cupid's  band  displayed  their  names,  writ- 
ten in  largo  Icttors.  on  their  tjacks.  "Poetr/'  was  the  first;  then 
succeeded  "  Discretion,"  **  Good  Lineage,"  and  "  Valour."  The 
followers  of  "Interest"  were  "Liberaht^"  "Bounty."  "Wealth," 
and  **  Security."  This  band  was  preceded  oy  a  wooden  oastle,  drawn 
by  savages,  clad  so  naturally  in  ivy,  and  green  cloth  coarse  and  shacrgy, 
that  Sancho  was  startled.  On  the  front  and  sides  of  the  edifice 
was  written,  "  The  Castle  of  Reserve."  Tour  skilful  musicians  played 
on  the  tabor  and  pipe ;  Cupid  began  the  danoe,  and,  after  two  more- 
ments,  he  nosed  his  eyes,  and,  bending  his  bow^  pointed  an  arrow 
towards  a  damsel  that  stood  on  the  battlements  ot  the  oastle;  at  the 
same  time  addressing  to  her  the  following  verses : — 

I  am  the  <:^ocl  whose  power  extends 

Thruugli  the  wide  ocean,  ourth,  and  sky; 

To  my  so  It  sway  all  natnre  bends, 
Compelled  by  beauty  to  comply. 

Feirle-s  I  rule,  in  calm  and  storm, 

ludul^  my  Dleasure  to  the  full ; 
Things  leemea  impoasible  peribrm, 

B«ibow,  ragnme,  ordain,  annul. 

Cupid,  having  finished  his  addresa,^8hot  an  arrow  over  the  castle, 
and  retired  to  his  station ;  upon  whicii  Interest  stepped  forth,  and 
after  two  sinolar  morements,  the  moaic  ceasing,  he  said— 

My  pownr  exoeeds  the  miglit  of  love, 

For  Cupid  bows  to  me  alone  ; 

Of  all  things  framed  by  heaven  above, 
The  most  respected,  sought,  and  known. 

My  name  is  Interest ;  mine  aid 

JBut  few  obtain,  though     dmSn : 
Yet  shall  thy  virtue,  beauteous  maidi^ 

My  oonstant  services  aoquire. 

Tnterest  then  withdrew,  and  Poetry  advanced ;  and,  fixing  her  eyes 
OA  the  damsel  of  the  castle,  she  said — 

Let  Poetry,  whoso  strain  divine 

The  wond'roua  power  of  song  displays, 

Hk  heart  to  thee^  fiur  nymph,  oonsign, 
Transpocted  in  melodious  lays : 

If  haply  thou  wilt  not  refliso 

'I'o  LTant  my  supplicated  boon, 
Tin  lame  shall,  watted  by  the  muse. 

Surmount  the  oirole  of  the  moon. 

Poetry  having  re  I  ircd  from  the  side  of  Interest,  Liberality  advanced; 
and,  after  making  hermoTements^  said— 

My  name  is  LiberaMty, 

Alike  beneficent  and  wiM^ 

To  Hhnn  wild  prodi^jfality, 
And  aordid  avarice  despise. 
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Yet,  for  thy  favour  lavish  grown, 

A  i>rodi<ral  I  niuan  to  prove— 
An  honourablo  vice,  I  own. 

But  giving  it  the  tert  of  love. 

In  this  manner  eacli  personage  of  the  two  parties  advanced  and 
retreated,  j>erforming  a  movement  and  reciting  verses,  some  elegant 
and  some  ridiculous ;  of  which  Don  Quixote,  though  he  had  a  very 
p-ood  nuMiiory,  only  treasured  u])  the  foregoing.  Afterwards  the 
frroiips  minded  together  in  a  lively  and  gmrefnl  dance;  and  when 
Cupid  passed  before  the  castle,  he  shot  his  arrows  aloft^  but  Interest 
flung  gilded  balls  apunst  it.  After  haying  danced  for  some  tbne^ 
Interest  drew  out  a  large  j)urse  of  Roman  cat- skin  which  seemed  to 
be  full  of  money,  and  throwing  it  at  the  oastlo,  it  separated  and  fell  to 
pieces,  leaving  the  damsel  exposed  and  without  delcuce.  \V  hereupon 
Inter^  with  his  followers  casting  a  large  golden  chain  abont  her 
neck,  seemed  to  take  lier  prisoner  and  lead  her  awav  captive,  whik 
Love  and  his  party  endeavoured  to  rescue  her:  all  their  motions 
during  this  contest,  being  regulated  by  the  musical  accompam'ment*. 
The  contending  parties  were  at  length  separated  by  the  savages,  who 
with  great  dexterity  repaired  the  shattered  castle,  wherein  thedamael 
was  a<z;(in  cue  I  >  cd  as  before ;  and  thus  the  piece  ended,  to  the  great 
satisi'act  ion  ot"  the  spectators. 

Don  Quixote  asked  one  of  the  nymphs,  "VVho  had  composed  and 
arranged  the  show  ?  She  told  him  that  it  was  a  clergymui  of  that 
village,  who  had  a  notable  head-piece  for  such  kind  of  inventions.  "I 
would  venture  a  wager^"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  this  bachelor,  or 
ciergvmaD,  is  more  a  friend  to  Camacho  than  to  Basilius,  and  under- 
stands satire  better  than  vespers ;  for  in  his  dance  he  has  ingeniously 
opposed  the  talents  of  Basilius  to  the  riches  of  Camacho."  "I  hi^ 
with  Camacho,"  quoth  Sancho,  who  stood  listening,  "  the  king  is  my 
cock."  "  It  is  plain."  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thou  art  an  arrant 
bumpkin,  and  one  ot  those  who  always  cry,  long  live  the  conqueror  !'* 
"  I  know  not  who  I  am  one  of,"  answered  San(;tio ;  "  but  this  I  know, 
T  shall  never  get  such  elegant  scum  from  B.isilius's  pots  as  I  have 
done  from  Camacho's."  Anr)  showing  his  ketile-fim  of  geese  and 
hens,  he  laid  hold  of  one  and  began  to  eat  with  notable  good-will  and 
appetite ;  A  fig  for  the  talents  of  Basilius ! "  said  he,  for  so  much 
thou  art  worth  as  thou  hast,  and  so  much  thou  bast  as  thou  art  wortiL 
There  are  but  two  lineages  in  the  world,  as  my  grandmother  used  to 
say :  '  the  Havens  and  the  Have-not's,'  and  she  stuck  to  the  Have's. 
Kow-a-days,  Master  Don  Quixote,  people  are  more  inclined  to  fen 
the  pube  of  Have  than  of  Know.  An  ass  with  golden  furniture 
makes  a  better  figure  than  a  horse  with  a  pack  -saddle  :  so  that  I  tell 
you  again,  I  hold  with  Camacho,  for  the  plentiful  .'^cum  of  his  kettles 
are  geese  and  hens,  hares  and  coneys ;  while  that  of  Babilius,  if  he 
has  any.  must  be  mere  dish-water." 

"Is  tny speech  finished,  Sancho?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "I  must  have 
done,"  replied  Sancho,  "because  I  sec  your  worship  is  about  to  be  angry 
at  what  1  am  saying ;  were  it  not  for  that,  1  have  work  cut  out  for  three 
days."  "  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  see  thee  dumb,  before  I  die !  '*  said 
Don  Quixote.  "At  the  rate  we  go  on,"  quoth  oancho,  "  before  you 
die,  I  shall  be  mumbling  clay ;  in  which  case  I  may  not  speak  a  word 
till  the  end  of  the  world,  or  at  least  till  doomsday."   "Tliough  it  be 
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so  ordered,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thy  silence,  0  Sancho,  will  never 
balance  thy  past,  present,  and  future  prating.  Besides,  according  to 
the  course  of  nature,  I  must  die  before  thee,  and  therefore  it  will 
never  be  ray  fate  to  see  thy  tongue  at  rest,  not  even  when  drinking  or 
sleeping."  "  ITaith,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho.  "  there  is  no  trusting  to  eood- 
man  Deatb,  who  devoan  lambs  as  well  as  sbeep ;  and  I  baye  beard 
our  vicar  say,  *he  tramples  just  the  same  upon  the  high  towers  of 
kings,  and  the  low  cottages  of  the  poor/  That  same  ghastly  gentle- 
man is  more  powerfid  than  daintv :  far  from  being  squeamish,  he  eats 
of  everjthin?,  and  snatches  at  all  ^  stuffing  his  wallets  with  people  of 
all  ages  and  degrees.  He  is  not  a  reaper  that  sleeps  away  l^e  mid- 
day heat,  for  he  cuts  down  and  mows  at  all  hours,  the  dry  grass  as 
well  as  the.  green.  Nor  does  he  stand  to  chew,  but  devours  and 
swallows  down  all  that  comes  in  his  way ;  havinor  a  wollish  appetite 
that  is  never  satisfied ;  and,  though  he  has  no  belly,  be  seems  to  baye 
a  perpetual  dropsy,  and  a  raging  thirst  for  the  lives  of  all  that  live, 
whom  he  gulps  down  just  as  one  would  drink  a  jug  of  cold  water." 
"  Hold.  Sancno,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  while  thou  art  welL  and  do  not 
spoil  tny  work  by  over-doing :  for,  in  tmtb,  what  tboa  nast  said  of 
deatb.  in  thy  rustic  phrase,  might  become  the  mouth  of  a  good 
preacher.  If  thou  haast  but  discretion,  Sancho,  equal  to  thy  natural 
abilities,  thou  mightest  take  to  the  pulpit,  and  go  preaching  about  the 
world."  "A  good  liver  is  the  best  preacher,"  replied  Sancho,  '  and 
that  is  all  the  divinity  I  know."  "  Or  need  kuow,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
"  but  I  can  in  no  wise  comprehend  how,  since  the  fear  of  Heaven  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  thou  who  art  more  afraid  of  a  Hzard  than  of 
Him,  shouldst  know  so  much  as  thou  dost."  "  Good,  your  worship, 
judffe  of  your  own  cliivalrics,  1  beseech  you,"  answered  Sancho,  "ana 
meadle  not  with  other  men*s  fears  or  valours :  for  I  am  as  pretty  a 
fearer  of  God  as  any  of  my  neighbours ;  so  pray  let  me  whip  off  this 
scum,  for  all  besides  is  idle  talk,  which  one  day  or  other  we  must  give 
an  account  of  in  the  next  world."  Wbereupon  be  began  a  fresb 
assault  upon  his  kettle,  with  so  long-winded  an  appetite  as  to  awaken 
that  of  Don  Quixotn,  who  doubtless  would  have  assisted  him  bad  be 
not  been  prevented  by  that  which  must  i'orthwitb  be  related. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

In  which  if  eofUinued  the  hiMory  of  CaTMuko^i  wedding,  with  other 

delightful  ineidetUi, 

As  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  were  engaged  in  the  conversation 
mentioned  in  the  precedins:  chapter,  they  suadenly  heard  a  great  out- 
cry and  noise  rabed  by  those  mounted  on  the  mares,  shouting  as  they 
galloped  to  meet  tbe  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  entering  the 
power,  saluted  hy  a  thousand  musical  mstruments  of  all  kinds  and 
inventions,  accompanied  by  the  parish  priest  and  kindred  on  both 
sides^  and  by  a  number  of  the  better  class  of  people  from  the  neiirh- 
bourmg  towns,  all  in  their  hohday  apparel.  When  Sancho  espied  the 
bride  be  saicii  ''In  good  faitb,  she  is  not  dad  like  a  oovmtiy-giri,  but 
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like  any  ocmrl  lady !  By  the  mass !  her  Weasi-pieoe  seems  to  me  at 

this  distance  to  be  of  rich  cond.  and  her  govrn,  instead  of  i^eu  stuff 
of  Cuenza,  is  no  less  than  a  lliirty  pil(;d  velvet !  Besides,  the  trim- 
ming, 1  vow,  is  of  satin !  Do  but  observe  lier  hands— instead  of  rinrs 
of  jet,  let  me  nerer  tliri?e  but  they  are  of  gold,  ay,  and  of  real  gold, 
with  pearls  as  white  as  a  curd,  every  one  of  them  worth  an  eye  of 
one's  head.  Ah,  jade !  and  what  fine  li;iir  ^he  has !  If  it  ])e  not  false, 
I  never  saw  louder  nor  fairer  in  all  my  lii'e.  Then  her  sprightliness 
and  mien,  why,  she  is  a  verymofiiiffiMQin-tree,  laden  with  oraiicbesc^ 
dates :  for  just  so  look  the  triiiketsJians|ing  at  her  hair  and  about  her 
neck;  by  my  soul,  the  irirl  is  so  covorea  witk  plate  that  she  might 
pass  the  banks  of  the  FhuultTs."* 

Don  Quixote  smiled  at  6uncho's  homelv  i^raises  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  thonskt  that,  excepting  the  mistress  oi  his  soul,  he  had  never  seen 
a  more  oeautiful  woman.  The  fair  Quiteria  looked  a  little  ])i\\c,  occa- 
sioned, perhaps,  by  a  want  of  rest  the  preceding  nighty  whiok  bhdes 
usually  employ  in  preparing  their  wedding  finery. 

The  biicud  pair  proceeoed  towards  a  theatre  on  one  side  of  the 
arboiir»  deoourated  with  tapestry  and  garlands,  where  the  nuptial 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  and  whence  they  were  to  view  the 
dances  and  shows  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Immediately  on  their 
arrival  at  that  place,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  at  a  distance,  amidst 
which  a  voice  was  distin^'uished  calling  aloud,  "  Hold  a  little,  rash 
and  thoughtless  people!"  On  turning  their  heads  they  saw  that 
these  words  were  uttered  by  a  inanwhowjis  advancing  towards  them, 
ciud  in  a  black  doublet,  welled  with  liammg  crimson,  lie  was 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  mournful  cyprass>  and  held  in  his  hand  a 
lai^  truncheon  J  and,  as  he  drew  near,  all  recognised  IIk.'  g;illant 
Basilius,  and  waited  in  fearful  expectation  of  some  disastrous  result 
from  th^  unseasonable  visit.  At  length  he  came  up,  tired  and  out  of 
breath,  and  plaoed  himself  just  before  the  betrothed  couple;  then, 
pressing  his  staff,  which  was  pointed  with  steel,  into  the  ground,  he 
nxed  his  eves  on  Quiteria,  and,  in  a  broken  and  tremulous  voice,  thus 
addressed  her :— "  Ah,  false  and  forgettul  Quiteria,  well  thou  knowest 
that,  by  the  laws  of  our  holv  religion,  thou  canst  not  marry  another 
man  whilst  I  am  living;  neither  art  th(Mi  ignorsnt  that,  while  waiting 
till  time  and  mine  own  industry  should  improve  my  fortune,  I  have 
never  failed  in  the  respect  due  to  tliv  honour.  But  thou  hast  cmt 
aside  every  obligation  due  to  my  lawful  love,  and  art  going  to  make 
another  man  master  of  what  is  mine :  a  man  who  is  not  only  enriched, 
but  rendered  eminently  happy  bv  his  wealtii ;  and,  in  oliedience  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  the  only  impediment  to  liis  supreme  felicity  1  witl 
remove,  by  withdrawing  this  wretched  being.  Long  live  the  rich 
Camacho  with  the  ungrateful  jQuiteria!  Long  and  happily  may  they 
Uve,  and  let  poor  Basilius  die,  who  wonld  have  risen  to  good  for- 
tune had  not  poTerty  dipped  his  wings  and  laid  him  in  an  early 
grave!" 

So  saying,  he  plucked  his  staff  firom  the  ground,  and,  drawing  out 
a  short  tuck,  to  which  it  had  served  as  a  scabbard,  he  fixed  what 
migkt  be  called  the  hilt  into  the  ground,  and,  with  a  nimble  spring 

*  To  pass  the  bank  of  Flandera  is  a  phrase  commonly  used  to  exproia 
tlM  attempt  or  exaoatioa  ot  an  aidoona  catctpiiMk  Tnay  an  daogwooa 
■and-baaks  fbrmad  by  tho  waves  (tf  tha  Ma. 
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and  resolute  air,  he  threw  himaelf  on  the  point,  which,  instantbr 
appearini?  at  his  back,  the  poor  wretch  lay  stretched  on  the  groanflt 
pierced  through  and  through,  and  weltering  in  liis  blood. 

His  friends,  struck  with  horror  and  grief,  rushed  forward  to  help 
him,  and  Don  Quixote,  dismounting,  hastened  abo  to  lend  his  ai^ 
and,  taking  the  dying  man  in  his  arms,  found  that  he  was  still  alive. 
They  would  have  dm\vn  out  the  tuck,  but  the  nriest  who  was  present 
thought  that  it  should  not  be  done  till  he  had  made  his  contession; 
as,  the  moment  it  was  taken  out  of  his  body,  he  would  oertainlf 
eoqpire.  But  Basilius,  not  haying  quite  lost  the  power  of  utterance, 
in  a  faint  and  doleful  voice  said,  "If,  cruol  Quiteria,  in  this  mv  last 
and  fatal  agony,  thou  wouldst  give  me  thy  hand,  as  my  spouse,  I 
should  hope  mv  rashness  might  iiud  pardon  iji  heaven,  smce  it  pro- 
cured me  the  blessing  of  being  thine."  Upon  which  the  priest  advised 
him  to  attend  rather  to  the  salvation  of  liis  soul  than  to  his  bodily 
appetites,  and  seriously  implore  pardon  of  God  for  his  sins,  especially 
for  this  last  desperate  action.  Basilius  replied  that  he  could  not  make 
any  confession  all  Qoiteria  had  given  him  her  hand  in  marriage,  as 
that  would  be  a  solace  to  his  mind,  and  enable  him  to  confess  his 
sins. 

Don  Quixote,  hearing  the  wounded  man's  request,  said,  in  a  lond 
▼oioe,  that  Basuins  haa  made  a  yery  just  and  reasonable  request,  and, 
moreover,  a  very  practicable  one ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally  hon- 
curable  for  Signor  Camacho,  to  take  Quiteria  a  widow  of  the  brave 
Basihus.  as  if  he  received  her  at  her  father's  hand :  notliing  being 
required  but  the  simple  word,  "Yes,"  which  could  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, since,  in  these  espousab,  tiie  nuptial  bed  must  be  the  grave. 
Camacho  heard  all  this,  and  was  perplexed  and  undecided  what  to  do 
or  say;  but  so  much  was  he  importuned  by  the  frieuds  of  Basilius  to 
permit  Quiteria  to  give  him  her  hand,  and  thereby  save  his  soul  from 
perdition,  that  they  at  len^h  mored,  nav  forced,  nim  to  say  that,  if  it 
pleased  Quiteria  to  give  it  to  him,  he  should  not  object,  smce  it  was 
only  delaying  for  a  moment  the  accomplishment  of  his  wislies.  They 
all  immediately  applied  to  Quiteria,  and,  with  entreaties,  tears,  aud 
persuasiire  arguments,  pressed  md  importuned  her  to  gire  her  hand 
to  Basiltns ;  bat  she,  harder  than  marble,  and  more  immovable  than  a 
statue,  returned  no  answer,  until  the  priest  told  her  that  she  must 
decide  promptly,  as  the  soul  of  Basilius  was  abready  between  his  teeth, 
and  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Then  the  beautiful  Quiteria,  in  silence,  and  to  all  appearance 
troubled  and  sad,  approached  Basilius,  whose  eyes  were  already 
turned  in  his  head,  and  he  breathed  short  and  quick,  mutterinfr  the 
name  of  Quiteria,  and  giving  tokens  of  dying  more  like  a  heathen  than 
a  Christian.  At  last,  Quiteria,  kneeling  down  by  him,  made  signs  to 
him  for  his  hand.  Basilius  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  stead- 
fastly upon  her,  said,  "  O  Quiteria,  thou  relentest  at  a  tune  when  thy 
pity  is  a  sword  to  put  a  final  period  to  this  wretched  life :  for  now  I 
nsTe  not  strength  to  bear  the  glory  thon  cuafeiteet  upon  me  in  making 
me  thine,  nor  will  it  suspend  the  pain  which  shortly  will  veil  my  eyes 
with  the  dreadful  shadow  of  death.  \Y\mt  1  beg  ot  thee,  O  fatal  star 
of  mine !  is  that  thou  give  not  thy  hand  out  of  compliment,  or  again 
to  deceive  me,  but  to  declare  that  thou  bestowest  it  upon  me  as  thy 
lawful  husband,  without  any  compulsion  on  thj  will— ror  it  would  be 
cmel  in  this  extremity  to  d^  falsely  or  impose  on  him  who  has  been 
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10  tnie  to  thee."  Here  he  fainted,  and  the  bystanders  thoug^bt  bis 
soul  was  just  departing.  Quiteria,  m  modesty  and  bashfulness,  taking 
Basilius's  right  hand  in  hers,  said,  "No  force  would  be  sufficient  to 
bias  my  will :  and,  therefore,  with  aU  the  freedom  I  have.  I  give  thee 
my  hand  to  oe  thy  lawful  wife,  and  reoeiTe  thine,  if  it  be  as  freely 
given,  and  if  the  anguish  caused  by  thy  rash  act  dolh  not  trouble  and 
prevent  thee."  "  Yes,  I  crive  it  tliee answered  Basilius,  "  neither 
discomposed  nor  coniu^ed,  but  with  tue  clearest  understanding  that 
Heaven  was  ever  pleased  to  bestow  on  me ;  and  so  I  give  and  engage 
myself  to  be  thv  husband."  "And  I  to  be  thy  wife/'  answered 
Quiteria,  "  whether  thou  livest  many  years,  or  art  earned  from  my 
arms  to  the  grave."  "for  one  so  much  wounded."  obsenrea 
Siiioko,  "tlds  young  man  talks  a  great  deal  Adnie  tdm  to  laavo 
df  his  courtship,  and  mind  the  business  of  hia  aoul:  though  to 
mv  thinkiig  he  haa  it  more  oft  hia  Umgne  thaa  betvean  his 
teeth.** 

Basilius  and  Criteria  being  thna*  with  hands  joined,  the  tender- 
beaitod  priaai,  inth.  tears  in  hk  ma,  pcoaomiced  the  benedictioa 
upon  them,  and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  the  repose  of  the  bridegroom's 
soul ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  benediction,  suddenly 
started  ud.  and  niuibly  drew  out  the  tuck  wiiich  was  sheathed  in  his 
body.  Aif  the  spectators  were  astonished,  and  some  more  simple 
than  the  rest  cried  out,  "A  miracle,  a  miracle!"  But  Basihus 
replied,  "  No  miracle,  no  miracle,  but  a  stratagem,  a  stratagem !  " 
The  pnest,  astoniahea  and  confounded,  ran  to  feel,  with  hoik  hia 
hands,  tha  woond,  and  Ibimd  that  the  siraitl  had  passed,  not  thxtn 
Basilius's  flesh  and  ribs,  but  through  a  hollow  iion  upe,  conning 
fitted  to  the  place,  and  filled  wiih  blood,  so  preparea  as  not  to  con- 
geal. In  short,  the  priest,  Caiuacho,  and  the  rest  of  ihe  spectators, 
found  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  completely  duped.  The  bride 
showed  no  signs  of  regret  at  the  artifice:  on  the  contrary,  heariiu^  it 
said  tlie  marriage,  as  being  fraudulent,  was  not  valid,  sne  saidtnat 
she  confirmed  it  anew ;  it  was,  therefore,  generally  supposed  that  the 
matter  had  been  concerted  with  the  privity  and  concurrence  of  both 
parties ;  whidi  so  enngad  OanyMiho  and  his  Meads  that  thev  isun*- 
diately  had  recourse  to  ven^ance,  and,  unsheathing  abundanoe  of 
sworas,  they  fell  upon  Basilius,  in  whose  behalf  as  many  more 
were  instantly  diawk  and  Don  Quixote,  leading  the  van  on  hone- 
back,  his  laiuM  oonehed,  and  wnll  oovwed  wSk  hia  ahield,  mado 
them  all  jgive  way.  Sattflho,  who  took  no  pleasure  in  such  kind  of 
frays,  retired  to  the  jars  out  of  which  he  had  gotten  his  charming 
skinimin!Brs ;  regarding  that  place  as  a  sanotuary  which  none  wouia 
dare  to  violate. 

Don  Quixote  cried  aloud,  "Hold,  sirs,  hold  !  It  is  not  right  to 
avenj^e  the  injuries  committed  against  us  by  love.  Remember  that 
the  arts  of  warfare  and  courtship  are  in  some  points  alike ;  in  wiir, 
stratagems  are  lawful,  so  likewise  are  they  in  tne  conflicts  and  rival- 
sh^  of  lore,  if  the  means  employed  be  not  dishonourable.  Quiteria 
ana  Basilius  were  destined  for  each  other  by  the  just  euid  favouring 
will  of  Heaven.  Camacho  is  rich,  and  may  purchase  his  pleasure 
when,  where,  and  how  he  pleases :  Baailius  has  but  this  one  ewe- 
Uunb,  and  no  obcl  howiever  powerful,  has  a  li^^  to  take  it  firam  tto: 
for  thc^e  whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  sunder ;  and  whoever 
shall  attempt  it  most  fint  pass  the  pointoC  this  laneeb"  ISmsl  he 
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brancBslied  it  with  such  vigour  and  dexterity  that  he  struck  terror 
into  all  those  who  did  not  know  him. 

Quiteria*s  disdain  made  such  an  impression  upon  Camacho,  that  he 
instantly  banished  her  from  his  heart.  The  persuasions,  therefore,  of 
the  priest,  who  was  a  prudent,  well-meaning  man,  had  their  effect; 
Camacho  and  his  party  sheathed  l^ir  weapons,  and  remained  satis- 
fied: blaming'  rather  tne  fickleness  of  Quitcria  than  the  cunnin»  ot 
Basnius.  Wilh  much  reason  Caniacho  thought  within  himself  that, 
if  Quiteria  loved  Basilius  when  a  virgin,  she  would  love  him  also  when 
marriod ;  and  that  he  had  more  csose  to  thank  Heaven  for  so  forfca- 
nate  an  escape  than  to  repine  at  the  loss  he  had  snstained.  The 
disappointed  bridegroom  and  his  followers,  being  thus  consoled  and 
appeased,  those  of  Basilius  were  so  likewise ;  and  the  rich  Camacho, 
to  show  that  his  mind  was  free  from  resentment,  would  have  the 
^versions  and  entertainments  go  on  as  if  they  had  heeai  really  msr- 
ried.  The  happy  pair,  however,  not  choosing  to  share  in  them,  retired 
to  their  own  dwelling,  accompanied  by  their  joyful  adhereuls:  for  if 
the  rich  inan  can  draw  after  his  attendants  and  lialterers,  tlie  poor 
man  who  is  virtuous  and  deserving  is  followed  by  friends  who  honour 
and  support  him.  Don  Quixote  joined  the  party  of  Basilius,  having 
been  inWted  by  them  as  a  person  of  wortli  and  braverv ;  while  Sancho, 
finding  it  impossible  to  remain  and  share  the  rehsliing  delights  of 
Camacho's  festival,  which  oontinued  till  night,  with  a  heavy  heart 
acoomj^anied  his  master,  leaving  behind  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  the 
skimmings  of  which,  though  now  almost  consumed,  still  reminded 
him  of  the  glorious  abundance  he  had  lost ;  pensive  and  sorrowful, 
therefore,  though  not  hungry,  without  alighting  from  Dapple,  he 
followed  the  track  of  Bonnaute. 


CHAPim  xm 

Whtrfin  is  related  Hie  gmnd  adventure  of  th^  cave  of  Montestnos,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  La,  MMcha,  which  the  valorous  Don  (i^ixoU 
hapj^ily  accomplished. 

Looking  upon  themselves  as  greatly  obliged  for  the  valour  he  had 
shown  in  defending  their  cause,  the  newly-married  couple  made 
much  of  Don  Quixote  ^  and  judging  of  his  wisdom  by  his  valour,  they 
aoQonnted  him  a  Cid  in  arms  and  a  Cicero  in  eloquence;  and  during 
three  days  honest  Sancho  solaced  himself  at  their  expense.  The  bride- 
groom ex]^lained  to  them  his  stratagem  of  the  feigned  wound,  and 
told  th^  it  was  a  device  of  his  own,  and  had  been  concerted  with  the 
fair  Qiiiteria.  He  confessed,  too,  that  he  had  let  some  of  his  friends 
into  the  secret,  that  they  might  support  his  deception.  "  That  ought 
not  to  be  called  deceotion  wliich  aims  at  a  virtuous  end^"  said  Don 
Quixote :  and  no  ena  is  more  excellent  than  the  marriage  ot  true 
lovers ;  though  love,"  added  he,  "has  its  enemies,  and  none  giester 
than  hunger  and  poverty,  for  love  is  all  ^ety.  joy,  and  content." 

This  he  intenoed  as  a  hint  to  Bn.<:ihuSb  whom  he  wished  to  draw 
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from  the  pursuit  of  his  fevourite  exercises :  for,  though  they  procured 
hiin  fame,  they  were  unprofitabU^ ;  and  it  was  now  his  duty  to  exert 
himself  for  tne  improvement  of  his  circumstances,  by  lawful  and 
praiseworthy  means,  which  are  never  wanting  to  the  prudent  and 
active.  "Toe  poor,  yet  honourable,  man,"  said  he, aaiaaitthig  that 
honour  and  poverty  can  be  united,  in  a  beautiful  wife  possesses  a 
preci(nis  jewel,  and  whoever  deprives  him  of  her,  despoils  him  of  his 
honour.  The  chaste  and  beauliful  wife  of  an  indigent  man  deserves 
the  pahn  and  laivel  crowns  of  victory  and  triumph.  Beauty  of  itself 
attracts  admiration  and  love,  and  the  royal  eagles  and  other  towcrinar 
birds  stooj)  to  the  temptinir  lure;  but  if  it  is  found  unprotected  ana 
exposed  to  poverty,  kites  and  yultures  arc  continually  hovering  round 
it,  and  watoning  it  as  tbeir  natural  prey.  Well,  therefore,  may  she  be 
called  the  crown  of  her  husband  who  maintains  her  ground  in  so 
perilous  a  situation.  It  was  tlic  opinion  of  a  certain  sage,  O  discreet 
Bai>ihus,  that  the  world  contained  only  one  good  woman,  and  he 
advised  every  man  to  persuade  himself  that  she  was  fallen  to  his  lot, 
and  he  would  then  uve  contented.  Although  unmarried  myself,  I 
would  venture  to  ofTer  my  counsel  to  one  who  should  require  it  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  la  the  lirst  nlacc  I  would  advise  him  to  consider 
the  purity  of  her  fame  more  than  her  fortune  :  a  virtuous  woman 
seeks  a  fair  reputation  not  only  by  being  good,  but  by  apjiearing  to  be 
so ;  for  a  woman  suflfers  more  in  the  world's  opinion  by  j)ublic  inde- 
corum than  secret  wantonness.  If  the  woman  you  hvnvj:  to  your 
house  be  virtuous,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  her  so,  and  even 
to  improve  her  sood  qualities ;  but  if  she  be  otherwise,  you  will 
have  much  trouble  to  correct  ner;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other :  it  may  not  be  impossible,  but  certainly 
it  is  verv  ditBcult." 

To  .all  this  Sancho  listened,  and  said  to  himself,  "  This  master  of 
mine  tells  me  when  I  speak  of  things  of  marrow  and  substance,  that 
1  might  take  a  ])uli)il  in  my  hand,  and  go  about  the  world  preening; 
and  well  may  I  say  in  him  that,  whenever  he  begins  to  strini?  sentences 
and  give  out  his  advice,  he  may  not  only  take  a  pulpit  in  his  hand,  but 
two  upon  each  finger,  and  stroll  about  your  marKet-pkces,  crying  out, 
*  Mouth,  what  will  vftu  have?'  The  devil  take  tnee  for  a  kiiiu^ht- 
crrant  that  knows  everything!  I  verily  thought  that  he  onlv  knew  what 
belonged  to  his  chivalries,  but  be  pecks  at  everything,  and  thrusts  his 
spoon  into  everv  dish."  Sanoho  muttered  this  so  very  loud  that  he 
was  overheard  by  his  master,  who  said,  "  Saiu  ho,  what  art  thou  mut- 
tering?" "  Nothinir  at  all,"  answered  Sancho;  "  I  was  only  saying 
to  myself  that  1  wished  1  hud  heard  your  worship  preach  in  this  way 
before  I  was  married :  then  perhaps  I  should  have  been  able  to  say 
now,  *  The  ox  that  is  loose  is  oest  ficked.'  "  "  Is  thy  Teresa,  then,  so 
bad,  Sanclio  r"  quotli  Don  Quixote.  "  She  is  not  very  bad,*' answered 
Sancho;  "  neither  is  slic  very  good,  at  least  not  quite  so  good  as  I 
wouiil  iiave  her."  "  Thou  art  in  the  wrong,  ISancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  '*  to  speak  ill  of  thy  wife,  who  ia  the  mother  of  thy  chil- 
oren."  "  We  owe  each  other  notning  upon  that  score,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  for  she  speaks  as  ill  of  me,  whenever  the  fancy  takes  licr 
—especially  when  sue  is  jealous :  and  then  Satan  himself  cannot  bear 
with  her." 

Tliree  davs  they  remained  with  the  new-married  couj)le,  where  they 
were  sened  and  treated  like  kings;  at  the  end  of  wiuch  time,  Don 
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Quixote  requested  the  student,  who  was  so  dexterous  a  fencer,  to 

Srocure  him  a  guide  to  the  cave  of  Montesinos ;  for  he  had  a  great 
esire  to  descend  into  it,  in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eves  if  the 
wonders  reported  of  it  were  really  true.  The  student  told  him  he 
would  intrcMhice  him  to  a  young  relation  of  his,  a  good  scholar,  and 
much  given  to  reading  books  of  chivalry,  who  would  very  gladly 
accompanv  him  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  also  show  him  the 
lakes  of  Kuvdera,  so  famous  in  La  Maucha,  and  even  all  over  Spain ; 
adding  that  ne  would  find  him  a  very  entertaining  companion,  as  he 
knew  now  to  write  books  and  dedicate  them  to  pnnoes.  In  short,  the 
cousin  appeared,  mounted  on  an  ass  with  foal,  whose  pack-saddle  was 
covered  with  a  doubled  piece  of  an  old  carpet  or  sacking,  Sancho 
saddled  Kxjzinante,  paiinellcd  Dapple,  and  replenished  his  wallets: 
those  of  the  scholar  oeing  also  well  provided ;  and  thus,  after  tidcing 
leave  of  their  friends,  and  commentiing  themselves  to  Heaven,  they 
set  out,  bending  their  course  directly  towards  the  famous  cave  of 
Montesinos. 

Upon  the  load,  .Bon  Quixote  asked  the  scholar  what  were  his  exer« 

cises,  his  profession,  and  his  studies.  He  replied  that  his  studies 
and  profession  were  literary,  and  his  employmeut,  composing  books 
for  the  press,  on  useful  and  entertaining  subjects.  Amon^  others^  he 
nid  he  had  published  one  that  was  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  on  Live- 
ries," wherein  he  had  described  seven  hundred  and  three  liveries; 
with  their  crilours,  mottoes,  and  cyphers ;  forminir  a  collection  from 
which  gentU'iiicu,  without  the  trouble  of  inveuting,  miglit  select 
accordiug  to  tlieir  fancy ;  for,  being  adapted  to  all  occasions,  the 
;  ealous,  the  disdained,  the  forsaken,  and  the  absent,  might  all  there 
)e  united.  "I  have,  likewise."  said  he,  "just  produced  another 
look,  which  I  intend  to  call,  'The  Metamorphoses ;  or  Spanisl>  Uvid.* 
The  idea  is  perfectly  novel  j  for,  in  a  burlesque  imitation  of  Ovi(L  I 
have  given  the  origm  and  history  of  the  Oiralda  of  Seville,  the  Angel  of 
La  Magdalena,*  the  Conduit  of  Vecinguerra  at  Cordova,  the  bulls  of 
Guisando,  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  fountains  of  Deganitos,  and  the 
Lavapies  in  Madrid,  not  forgetting  the  Piojo,  the  golden  pipe,  and  the 
Priory ;  and  all  these  with  thehr  several  transformations,  allegories, 
and  metaphors,  in  such  a  maimer  as  at  once  to  surprise,  instruct,  ana 
entertain.  Another  bo(»k  of  mine  I  call,  *  A  Supplement  to  Virgil 
Po]yd()re,'t  which  treats  of  the  invention  of  things  :  a  work  of  vast 
erudition  and  study  •  because  1  have  there  supplied  many  important 
matters  omitted  by  rolydore,  and  explained  them  in  a  suj)erior  style. 
Virgil,  for  instance,  forgot  to  tell  us  who  was  the  first  m  the  world 
that  caught  a  cold,  and  who  was  first  anointed  for  the  French 
disease.  These  points  I  settle  with  the  utmost  precision,  on  the 
testimony  of  above  five-and-twenty  authors,  whom  I  have  cited: 
so  that  your  worship  may  judge  whether  I  have  not  laboured 
well,  and  whether  the  whole  wond  is  not  likdy  to  profit  by  such  a 
performance." 

*  The  Angel  of  La  Magdalena  is  a  shapeless  fitnirc  placed  for  a  weather- 
cock on  the  steeple  of  ihc  church  of  St.  MagtUilen  at  Salamanca.  The 
oonduit  of  Vecini^niet  ra  carries  the  rain-water  from  the  ttraeU  of  Cordova 
to  the  Qiiadalquiver.  The  fountains  of  L^ranitot,  4eo.,  are  iJl  sitiiated  in 
the  promenades  and  public  places  of  Madrid. 

t  He  ahoakl  have  Mid  Polydore  Vii^  He  was  a  kaned  Italian,  who 
paUislMd,  in  1489,  the  treatise  Ik  rerum  InMniaribui, 
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Sanoho,  who  had  been  vttentifv  to  the  students  diaooone,  aaic^ 
"Tell  me,  air— oomav  Heaven  send  yot  good  hick  with  your  hooka — 

c&n  vou  resolve  me — ^l»ut  I  know  you  can,  since  you  know  even'thing 
— who  was  the  first  man  that  scratched  his  head  r  I,  for  my  part,  am 
of  opinion,  it  must  have  been  our  fiitiMrAdun."  ^Certain]  [y,  an- 
swered the  scholar;  "far  there  is  no  doubt  but  Adam  had  a  head  and 

hair;  and,  this  beint::  smntcd,  he,  beine:  the  first  man  in  the  world, 
must  needs  have  been  the  first  who  .scratched  liis  head."  "That  is 
what  1  think,"  said  Sancho;  "but  tell  me  now,  who  was  the  first 
tumbler  in  the  world P"  "Truly,  brother,"  answered  the  acbolar, 
"I  cannot  determine  that  point  till  I  have  given  it  some  consider- 
atioUj  which  I  will  surely  do  when  1  retui  ii  to  my  books,  and  will 
satisty  you  when  we  see  each  other  a^ain :  for  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
the  laat  time.**  "Look  ye,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "be  at  no  trouble 
abont  the  matter,  for  I  linve  already  nit  upon  the  answer  to  rav  qnea* 
tion.  Know,  then,  that  the  first  tumbler  was  Lucifer,  when  he  wns 
cast  or  thrown  headlong  from  heaven,  and  came  tumbling  down  to 
the  lowest  abyss."  "  You  are  m  the  right  friend  "  quoth  the  i^cholar. 
"  That  question  and  answer  are  not  thine,  Sancho,  said  Don  Quixote : 
"  thou  nast  heard  them  before."  "  Say  no  more,  sir,"  replied  Sancho, 
"for,  in  good  faith,  if  we  fall  to  quest  loning  and  answeriuer  we  shall 
not  have  done  before  to-inorrow  nioruing ;  besides,  for  foolish  ques- 
tions and  foolish  answers  I  need  not  be  obliged  to  any  <^  my  nei^« 
bours."  "Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "thou  hast  said  more  than 
thou  art  aware  of;  for  some  there  are  who  bestow  niueli  labour  in 
examining  and  explaining  things  which  when  known  are  not  worth 
reocJlecting," 

Tn  such  conversation  thef  pleasantly  passed  that  day,  and  at  night 
took  up  their  lodging  in  a  small  village,  which  the  scholar  told  Don 
Quixote  was  distant  but  two  leagues  from  the  cave  of  Montesinos, 
and  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  resolution  to  enter  into  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  provided  w  ith  rope,  by  which  he  might  let  himself 
down.  Don  Ouixote  declared  that,  if  it  reached  to  the  abyss,  he 
would  see  the  oottom.  They  i)rocured,  therefore,  near  a  hundred 
fathom  of  cord ;  and  about  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
arrived  at  the  month  of  the  cave,  which  they  found  to  be  wide  and 
spacious,  hut  so  much  overgrowm  w  ith  briars,  thorns,  and  wild  fig- 
trees,  as  to  be  almost  concealed.  On  perceiving  the  cave,  they 
alighted,  and  the  scholar  and  Sancho  proceeded  to  bind  the  cord  fast 
round  Don  Quixote,  and.  while  they  were  thus  employed,  Sancho 
said,  "  Have  a  care,  sir,  dear  sir.  what  you  are  about ;  do  not  bury 
yourself  alive,  r.or  han«^  yourself  aangling:  like  a  flask  of  wine  let  down 
to  cool  in  a  w  ell :  for  it  is  no  business  of  your  worship  to  pry  into 
that  hole,  which  must  needs  be  worse  than  any  dungeon.  *  "  Tie  on," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and  hohi  thy  peace ;  for  such  an  enterprise  as 
this,  friend  Sancho,  was  reserved  for  nie  alone."  Tlie  guide  then 
said,  "  I  beseech  your  worship,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  to  be  observant, 
and  with  a  hundred  eyes  see,  explore,  and  examine,  what  is  below: 
peibapB  many  things  may  there  be  discovered  worthy  of  being  inaertea 
in  my  book  of  Metamorphoses."  "The  drum,"  quoth  SanchiQ^  "is 
in  a  hand  that  knows  full  well  how  to  rattle  it." 

Thekni^  being  well  bound— not  over  his  annour,  but  his  doublet, 
he  said,  "We  have  been  oazdess  in  neslecting  to  nmide  a  bdl,  to 
be  tied  to  me  with  this  rope,  by  the  titttling  oiwhlcn  yoa  adght  hafo 
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heard  me  still  descending,  and  thereby  have  known  that  I  was  alive : 
but  smce  that  is  now  impoMible^  be  Hett^en  mj  guide  ! "  Kneeling 
down,  he  fint  rappfieit«d  Heaven  fat  protection  and  success  in  an 
adventure  so  new,  and  seemingly  so  penlous ;  then  raising  his  voice, 
he  said,  **  O  mistress  of  every  act  and  movement  of  my  lile,  most 
illustrious  and  peerless  JDuicinea  del  Tobosol  if  the  prayers  and 
requests  of  this  thy  adventurous  lover  readi  thy  ears,  by  the  power  of 
thy  unparalleled  beauty  I  conjure  thee  to  listen  to  them,  and  grant 
me  thy  favour  and  protection  in  this  moment  of  tearful  necessity, 
when  I  am  on  tlie  point  of  plunging,  ingulfing,  and  precipitating 
myself  into  the  profonBd  abyw  belore  me,  solely  to  proTe  to  the 
world  that,  if  thou  favourest  me,  there  is  no  impossibility  I  will  not 
attempt  and  overcome." 

So  saying  he  drew  near  to  the  cavity,  and  observing  that  the  en- 
trance was  80  choked  with  vegetation  as  to  be  almost  unpenetrable, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  began  to  cat  and  hew  down  the  brambles  and 
bushes  with  wliich  it  was  covered ;  whereupon,  disturbed  at  the 
noise  and  rustlina:  which  he  made,  presently  out  rushed  such  a  flight 
ot  huge  daws  ana  ravens,  as  well  as  bats  and  other  night  birds,  that 
he  was  thrown  down,  and  had  he  been  as  superstitious  as  he  was 
catholie,  he  would  have  taken  it  for  an  ill  omen,  and  relinquished  the 
enterprise.  Rising  again  upon  bis  legs,  and  seeing  no  more  creatures 
fly  out,  the  scholar  and  Sancho  let  him  down  into  the  fearful  cavern ; 
and,  as  lie  entered,  Sancho  gave  him  ha  blessing,  and  makmg  a  thon- 
sand  crosses  over  him,  said,  "  God,  and  the  rock  of  Prance,  together 
with  the  Trinity  of  Gaeta,*  speed  thee,  thou  flower,  and  cream,  and 
skimming  of  knights^rrant !  There  thou  goest,  Hector  of  the  world, 
heart  of  steel  ana  arm  of  brass !  Once  more.  Heaven  gnide  thee,  and 
send  thee  back  safe  and  sound  to  the  light  of  this  world  which  thou 
art  now  forsaking  for  that  horrible  den  of  darkness."  The  scholar 
also  added  his  prayers  to  those  of  Sancho  for  the  knight's  success 
aud  happy  return. 

Don  Quixote  went  down,  still  calling  as  he  descended  for  more 
rope,  which  they  irave  him  by  little  and  little ;  and  when  the  voice, 
owing  to  the  windings  of  the  cave,  could  be  heard  no  longer,  and  the 
hundred  fathom  of  cordage  was  all  let  down,  they  thought  that  they 
shonld  poll  him  up  again,  since  they  could  give  him  no  more  lOpe. 
However,  after  the  lapse  of  about  hdf  an  hour,  they  began  to  gather 
up  the  rope,  which  tliey  did  so  easily  that  it  appeared  to  have  no 
weight  attached  to  it,  whence  the^  coiyecturea  that  Don  Quixote 
remained  in  the  cave ;  Sancho,  in  tins  belief,  wept  bitterly,  and  pnlled 
np  the  rope  in  great  haste,  to  know  the  truth ;  but  havuig  drawn  it 
to  a  little  above  eight  fathoms,  they  had  the  satisfaction  again  to  feel 
the  weight.  In  short,  after  raismg  it  up  to  about  the  tenth  fathom, 
they  could  see  the  knight  very  distinctly ;  upon  which  Sancho  imme- 
diately oidled  to  him,  saying,  "  Welcome  back  again  to  us,  dear  sir, 
for  we  began  to  fear  you  meant  to  stay  below ! "  But  Don  Quixote 
answered  not  a  word ;  and  being  now  drawn  entirely  out,  they  uer- 
ceived  that  his  eyes  were  shut,  as  if  he  were  asleep.   They  then  laid 

*  The  ttoek  ot  France  Is  a  lofty  mocmtaln  in  the  district  of  Alberca. 
The  Trinity  of  Gaeta  is  a  chapel  anrf  convent,  founded  by  King  Ferdinand  V., 
of  Arragon,  on  the  summit  of  a  promontory  before  the  port  of  Oaeta,  and 
dMikatsd  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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bim  along  the  ground,  and  unbound  him;  but  as  he  still  did  not 
awake,  they  turned,  pulled,  and  shook  him  so  much,  that  at  last  he 
came  to  himself,  stret chins:  and  vawning  just  as  if  he  had  awaked  out 
of  a  deep  and  heavy  sleep;  ana,  looking  wildly  about  him,  he  said. 
Heaven  lorjgive  ye,  mv  friends,  for  iiavmg  brought  me  away  from  the 
most  ddidoua  and  onarming  state  that  ever  mortal  eqioved  !  In 
truth,  I  am  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life 
pass  away  like  a  shadow  or  dream,  or  fade  like  a  flower  of  the  field. 
0  unhappy  Montebinos!  O  desperately  wounded  Durandarte!  O 
unhappy  Belerma!  O  weeping  Guadiana!  And  ye  unfortunate 
daughters  Ruydera,  whose  waters  show  what  floods  of  tears  have 
streamed  from  your  fair  eyes  ! " 

Tlie  schohir  and  Sanrho  listened  to  Don  Quixote's  words,  which  he 
uttered  as  if  drawn  with  excessive  pain  from  hit>  entrails.  They  en- 
treated liim  to  explain,  and  to  tell  them  what  he  had  seen  in  that 
bottomless  pit.  " Vit,  do  you  call  it said  Don  Quixote  ;  "call  it 
so  no  more,  for  it  deser\'es  not  that  name,  iis  you  shall  presently 
hear."  He  then  told  them  that  he  wanted  food  extremely,  and 
desired  they  would  give  Mm  something  to  eat.  The  scholar's  carpet 
was  accordmgly  spread  upon  the  grass,  and  they  immediately  applied 
to  the  pantry  of  his  wallets,  and  being  all  three  seated  in  loving  and 
social  lellowship,  they  made  their  dinner  and  supper  at  one  meal. 
When  all  were  satisfied,  and  the  carpet  lemoTed,  Don  C^iixote  de  la 
Mancha  said,  "  Beniain  where  yoa  are^  mj  mma,  and  Bsten  to  me 
with  attention." 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

Cf  the  wonderful  thingt  which  the  acroniplished  Don  Quixote  de  la  Maneha 
declared  he  had  seen  in  Oie  cave  of  Montasinos,  from  the  extraordinary 
nature  <if  vhich,  thie  adventure  i$  held  to  be  apocryphal. 

It  was  about  four  o'dook  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  being 

covered  by  clouds,  its  temperate  rays  gave  Don  Quixote  an  opportu- 
nity, without  heat  or  fatigue,  of  relating  to  his  two  illustrious  hearers 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos ;  and  he  began  in  the 
following  manner : — 

'*  About  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms  deep,  in  this  dungeon,  there  is 
on  the  right  hand  a  hollow  space,  wide  enough  to  contain  a  large 
waggon,  together  with  its  mules,  and  faintly  lighted  bv  some  distant 
apertures  above.  This  cavity  I  happened  to  I  journeyed  on 

through  the  dark,  without  knowing  whither  I  was  going :  and.  as  I 
was  just  then  beginning  to  be  wearv  of  having  bv  the  rope,  I  aeter- 
mined  to  enter,  in  order  to  rest  a  little.  I  callea  out  to  you  aloud, 
and  denied  you  not  to  let  down  more  rope  till  I  bid  you ;  but  it  seems 
you  heard  me  not.  I  then  oolleoted  the  cord  you  had  let  down,  and 
coiling  it  up  into  a  heap,  or  bundle,  I  sat  down  upon  it,  full  of 
thought,  meditating  how  I  might  descend  to  the  bottom,  having 
nothing  to  support  my  weight,  in  this  situation,  pensive  and  embar- 
rassed, a  deep  sleq>  suddenly  oame  oyer  me^  from  which,  I  know  not 
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how,  I  as  suddenly  awoke,  and  found  that  I  had  heen  transported  into 
a  verdant  lawn,  the  most  delis:litful  that  Nature  could  create,  or  tiie 
livclic;st  fancy  imagine.  1  rubbed  my  eyes,  wiped  them,  and  perceived 
that  I  was  not  asleep,  but  reall^f  awake.  Nevertheless  I  felt  my  bead 
and  breast,  to  be  assured  that  it  was  T  myself,  and  not  some  emnty 
and  counterfeit  illusion ;  but  sensation,  feeling,  and  the  coherent  ois- 
course  I  held  with  myself^  convinced  me  that  I  was  the  identical 
person  which  I  am  at  this  moment.  I  socm  disco?ered  a  royal 
and  splendid  pslaoe  or  ea,stle,  whereof  the  walls  and  battlements 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  britrht  and  transparent  crj'stal ;  and  as  I 
gazed  upen  it,  the  great  gates  of  the  portal  opened^and  a  venerable 
old  man  issned  forth  and  advanced  towards  me.  He  was  dad  in  a 
long  mourning-  cloak  of  purple  bays,  which  trailed  upon  the  ground : 
over  his  shoulders  and  breast  he  wore  a  kind  of  coDegiate  tippet  of 
green  satin ;  he  had  a  black  Milan  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  noary 
beard  reached  below  his  eprdle.  He  carried  no  weapons,  but  held  a 
rosary  of  beads  m  his  hana,  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  every  tenth  bead 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  ostrirli  eg£?.  His  mien,  his  gait,  liis  gravity, 
and  his  goodly  presence,  each  singly  and  conjointly,  tilled  me  with 
surprise  and  admiration.  On  commg  up,  he  embraced  me,  and  said, 
'  The  day  is  at  length  arrived,  most  renowned  and  valiant  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  that  we  who  are  enclosed  in  this  enchanted  solitude 
liave  long  hoped  would  brin^  thee  hither,  that  thou  mayest  proclaim 
to  the  world  the  things  prodigious  and  incredible  that  lie  concealed  in 
this  subterranean  place,  commonlv  called  the  cave  of  Montesinos— an 
exploit  reserved  for  yowr  invinciole  heart  and  stnpendons  courage ; 
Come  with  me,  illustrious  sir,  that  I  may  show  you  the  wonders  con- 
tained in  this  transparent  castle,  of  which  I  am  warder  and  perpetual 
guard :  for  1  am  Montesinos  himself,  from  whom  this  cave  derives  its 
name."  He  had  no  sooner  told  me  that  he  was  Montesinos  than  I 
asked  him  whether  it  was  tnie  wliat  was  reported  in  the  world  above, 
that  with  a  little  dagger  he  had  taken  out  the  heart  of  his  great  friend 
Durandarte,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  ladv  Belerma,  agreeable  to  his 
dying  request.  He  replied  that  the  whole  was  true,  excepting  as  to 
the  dagger ;  fcft  it  was  not  a  small  dagger,  bat  a  brignt  poniard, 
sharper  than  an  awl." 

"  That  poniard,"  interrupted  Sancho,  "  must  have  been  made  by 
Bemnond  de  Hozes,  of  Sevdle."  "  I  know  not  who  was  the  maker," 
said  Don  Quixote :  "  but,  on  reflection,  it  could  not  have  been  Ray- 
mond de  Hozes,  who  lived  but  the  other  day,  whereas  the  battle  of 
Roncesvalles,  where  this  misfortune  happened,  was  fought  some  ages 
ago.  But  that  question  is  of  no  importance,  and  does  not  afi'ect  the 
truth  and  oonnection  of  the  story."  "  True,"  answered  the  scholar ; 
"  pray  go  on,  Signer  Don  Quixote,  for  I  listen  to  your  account  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable."  "  And  I  relate  it  with  no  less," 
answered  Don  Quixote :  '  and  so  to  proceed — the  venerable  Monte- 
sinos oonduoted  me  to  the  crystalline  palace,  where,  in  a  lower  hall, 
formed  of  alabaster  and  extremely  cool,  then;  stood  a  marble  tomb  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  whereon  I  saw  extended  a  knight,  not  of 
brass,  or  marble,  or  jasper,  as  is  usual  with  other  monuments,  but  of 
pure  flesh  and  bones.  His  right  hand,  which  seemed  to  me  somewhat 
nair;^  and  nervous  (a  token  of  great  strength),  was  laid  on  the  region 
of  his  heart ;  and  before  I  coiud  ask  any  question,  Montesinos.  per- 
ceiving my  attention  fixed  on  the  sepulchre,  said, '  This  is  my  friend 
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Burandarte,  the  flower  and  model  of  all  the  enamoured  and  valiant 
knighis-ernint  of  his  time.  He  is  kept  here  enchanted,  as  well  as 
myself  and  many  others  of  both  sexes,  by  that  French  enchanter 
Merlin,  said  to  be  the  devil*8  Mm,  which,  however,  I  do  not  credit : 
though  indet'd  I  b(  li(  ve  he  knows  one  point  more  than  the  devil  him- 
self. How,  or  whv,  we  are  thus  enchanted  no  one  can  tell ;  but  time 
will  explain  it,  ana  that,  too,  I  imagine,  at  no  distant  period.  VV  hat 
tstonisbesmeii  that  iMaftsoertamas  tlistit  is  now  day,  tiiaft  Bmtiip 
dartc  expired  in  my  anus,  and  that,  after  he  was  dead,  with  these 
hands  I  pulled  out  his  heart,  which  coidd  not  have  weisrhed  less  ihnn 
two  pounds :  confirming  the  opinion  of  naturalists  that  a  man's  valour 
IB  in  proportion  to  the  sue  of  nis  heart.  Yet,  certain  as  it  is  that  thia 
cavaher  la  really  dead,  how  oomes  it  to  pass  that^  erer  and  anon,  he 
sisrhs  and  moans  as  if  he  were  alive  ?  '—Scarcely  were  these  words 
uttered,  than  the  wretched  Durandartc,  cryinj?  out  aloud,  said,  '  O 
my  cousiu  Montesinos !  at  the  moment  my  soul  was  departing,  my 
hist  request  of  you  was,  that  after  rippin<^  mv  heart  out  or  my  breast 
with  either  a  poniard  or  a  dagger,  you  should  carry  it  to  Belernin.* 
The  venerable  Montesinos  hearing  this,  threw  liimself  on  his  knees 
before  the  complaining  knight,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  to  him. 
'Long,  long  smce,  O  Danadarte,  dewest  eowiii !  km^ since,  did  1 
fulfil  wbaJk  you  enjoined  on  that  saa  day  when  you  expired.  I  took 
out  your  heart  with  all  imaginable  care,  not  leavmg  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  it  within  your  breast ;  I  then  wiped  it  with  a  lace  handker- 
chief, and  set  off  at  full  speed  with  it  for  France,  having  first  laid  your 
dear  remains  in  the  eartfc,  shedding  as  man v  tears  as  anfficed  to  wash  ' 
my  hands  and  clean  away  the  blood  with  which  they  were  smeared  by 
raking  into  your  entrails ;  and  furthermore,  dear  cousin  of  my  soul,  at 
the  first  place  I  stopped,  alter  leaving  Koncesvalles,  I  sprinkled  a 
little  salt  oyer  your  heiurt,  and  thereby  xent  it,  if  not  fresa,  at  least 
from  emitting  any  unpleasant  odour,  until  it  was  presented  to  the 
I'ldy  "Relerma-  who,  top-ether  with  you  and  myself,  and  your  Squire 
Guadiana^  ana  the  duenna  Ruydera,  with  her  seven  daughters,  and 
two  nieoesi  as  ireU  as  serenJ  o&era  of  your  friends  and  aoqnaintmee. 
hav(^  been  Uaff  Mfined  here,  enchanted  liy  the  aage  Merlin ;  ana 
though  it  is  now  above  five  hundred  years  since,  we  are  still  alive.  It 
is  true,  Ruydera  and  her  daughter  and  nieces  have  left  us,  having  so 
far  moved  the  compassion  of  Merlin,  bv  their  incessant  weeping,  that 
he  turned  them  into  as  man^  lakes,  which  at  this  time,  in  the  world 
of  the  living,  and  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  are  called  the  lakes 
of  Ruydera.  The  seven  sisters  belong  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  the 
two  neices  to  the  most  holv  order  of  Saint  John.  Guadiana  sJso^  your 
8(iuire,  bewailing  your  misfortune,  was  in  like  manner  changed  into  a 
river,  still  retaining  his  name :  but  when  he  reached  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  saw  the  sun  of  another  sky,  he  was  so  grieved  at  the 
thought  of  forsaking  you  that  he  plunged  again  into  the  bowels  of  the 
eartii:  netertheleea  he  was  compdled  hf  tbe  hm  of  nature  to  rise 
again,  and  occasionally  show  himself  to  tne  eyea  of  men  and  the  light 
of  heaven.  The  lakes  which  I  have  mentioned  supply  him  with  their 
waters,  and  with  them,  joined  by  several  ot  hers,  he  makes  his  majestic 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Yet,  wherever  he  flows,  his 
ffrief  and  melancholy  still  continue,  breeding  onjhrooarse  and  unsavoury 
tish,  very  different  from  those  of  the  golden  Tagus.  All  this,  O  my 
deiucbt  cousiu !  X  have  often  told  you  before,  and  since  you  make  me 
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no  answer,  I  fancy  you  either  do  not  believe,  or  do  not  hear  me,  vrhich, 
heaven  knows,  afflicts  me  very  much.  But  now  I  havo  other  tidnigs 
to  communicate,  which  if  they  do  not  alleviate,  will  in  uuwisc  mcrease, 
your  sorrow.  Open  your  eyes  and  behold  nere,  in  your  presence, 
that  great  knight,  of  whom  the  sage  Merlin  has  foretold  so  many 
wonders — that  same  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  I  say,  who  has 
revived  with  new  splendour  the  long-neglected  order  of  knight- 
emmtry,  and  by  wlioise  prowess  and  &vottr,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  our 
0ICMm1  fortune  to  be  rel^sed  from  the  speOs  hf  whicn  we  are  bere  held 
in  confinement :  for  great  exploits  are  reserved  for  great  men/  *  And 
though  it  should  not  be  so,'  answered  the  wretched  Durandarte  in  a 
faint  and  low  voice— '  though  it  should  prove  otherwise,  O  ooasiB  ! 
I  can  onlj  say— patience  ana  shuffle  the  cards.'  Then  tonung  lamielf 
on  one  side,  ne  relapsed  into  his  accustomed  silence. 

"At  that  moment,  hearing  loud  cries  and  lamentations,  with  other 
sounds  of  distress,  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw,  tliroiiirh  the  crystal 
walls  of  the  palaoe,  a  procession,  in  two  lines,  9f  beautiful  damsels,  all 
attired  in  mourning,  and  with  white  turbans,  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 
These  were  followed  by  a  lady— for  so  she  seemed  by  the  gravity  of 
her  air — clad  also  in  black,  with  a  wiiite  veil,  so  long  that  it  reached 
the  grmmd.  Her  turban  was  twice  the  size  of  the  hra«t  of  the 
others;  she  was  beetled-browed,  her  nose  somewhat  nattish,  her 
month  wide,  but  her  lips  red ;  her  teeth,  which  she  sometimes  dis- 
played, were  thin-set  and  uneven,  though  as  white  as  blanched 
almonos.   She  carried  in  her  hand  a  fine  linen  handkerchief,  in  which 
I  could  discern  a  human  heart,  withered  and  dry,  like  thatt  of  a 
mummy.   Montesinos  told  me  that  the  damsels  whom  I  saw  were 
the  attendants  of  Durandarte  and  Belerma— all  enchanted  like  their 
master  and  mistress — and  that  the  female  who  closed  the  procession 
was  the  lady  Belerma  herself,  who  four  days  in  the  week  walked  in 
that  manner  with  her  damsels,  singing,  or  rather  weeping,  dirges  over 
the  body  and  piteous  heart  ot  his  cousin ;  and  that  if  she  appeared 
to  me  less  beautif  ul  than  fame  reported,  it  was  occasioned  by  the  bad 
niffhts  and  worse  days  she  passed  in  that  state  of  encbantme&t :  as 
might  be  seen  bv  her  sallow  complexion,  md  the  deep  furrows  in  her 
face.    *Nor  is  the  hollowness  of  her  eyes  and  pallid  skin  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  disorders  incident  to  women,  since  with  these  she  hw 
not  for  months  and  years  been  visited,  but  merely  to  that  deep  afflic- 
tion which  incessantly  prevs  on  her  heart  for  the  untimely  death  of 
her  lover,  still  renewed  ana  kept  alive  by  what  she  continually  carries 
in  her  h?nds :  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  great  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  herself,  so  much  celebrated  here  and  over  the  wliole  world, 
would  acBTcelj  have  equalled  her  in  beauty  of  person  or  sweetness  of 
manner.'    'Softly,'  said  1,  'good  Signor  Montesinos;  eouiparisons 
you  know  are  odious,  and  therefore  let  them  be  spared,  1  beseech 
you.  The  peerless  Dulcinea  is  what  she  is,  and  the  lady  Donna 
Belerma  is  what  she  is,  and  what  she  has  been,  and  tiiere  let  it  rest.' 
'Pardon  me,  Signor  Don  Qaixote,'  said  Montesmos,  'I  might  have 
guess(Kl  tliat  your  worship  was  the  lady  Dulcinea's  knight,  and  ought 
to  have  bit  my  tongue  on  rather  than  it  should  have  compared  her 
to  anything  less  than  heaven  itself.'   This  satisfaction  being  given 
me  by  the  great  Montesinos,  my  heait  reoofered  from  the  shock  it 
had  sustamed  on  hearing  my  mistress  compared  with  Belerma."   "  t 
wonder,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  your  worsnip  did  not  give  the  old 
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fellow  a  hearty  kicking,  and  pluck  his  beard  for  him  till  you  had  not 
left  a  sinirle  hair  on  his  chin."  "  No,  friend  Saneliu,"  answered  Don' 
Quixote,  "  it  did  not  bcc(;ine  me  to  do  so;  for  \vc  are  all  bound  to 
respect  the  aged,  although  not  of  the  cider  of  knighthood ;  still  more 
those  who  are  so,  and  who  besides  are  enchanted-  but  trust  mo. 
Scuicho,  in  other  discourse  which  we  held  together,  I  fairly  matched 
him." 

Here  the  scholar  said,  "  I  cannot  imagine,  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
how  it  was  jpossible,  having  been  ao  short  a  space  of  time  below,  that 
your  worship  should  have  seen  so  many  thinsrs,  and  liave  heard  and 
said  so  much."  "How  long,  then,  may  it  be  since  I  descended?" 
quoth  Don  Quixote.  "A  little  above  an  hour,"  answered  Sancho. 

That  cannot  be,"  rephed  Don  Quixote,  **  for  night  came  on,  and 
was  followed  by  mommg  three  times  suceossively ;  so  that  I  must 
have  soiourned  three  days  in  these  remote  and  hidden  parts."  "  My 
master, '  said  biuichu,  "  must  needs  be  in  the  right ;  for,  as  everything 
has  happened  to  him  in  the  wav  of  enchantment,  what  seems  to  us 
but  an  hour  may  there  seem  full  three  days  and  three  nights  " 
"  Doubtless  it  must  be  so,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  1  hope."  said 
the  scholar,  "your  worship  was  not  without  food  all  ihis  tune.''" 
"  Not  one  mouthful  did  I  taste,"  said  the  knight,  "  nor  was  I  sensible 
of  hunger."  "What,  them  do  not  the  enchanted  eat?"  said  the 
scholar.  "  No,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  althoui^h  some  think  that 
their  nails  and  beards  still  contmue  to  grow."  "And  pray,  sir  "  said 
Sancho,  "do  they  never  sleep?"  Certainly  nerer,'  said  Don 
Quixote ;  "at  least,  during  the  three  days  that  1  have  been  amongst 
them,  not  one  of  them  has  closed  an  eye,  nor  have  I  slept  myself." 
"  H(Te,"  said  Sancho,  "  the  proverb  is  right :  'tell  me  thy  company, 
and  1  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art.'  If  your  worsiiip  kceus  compaiiy 
with  those  who  fast  and  watch,  no  wonder  that  you  neitner  eat  nor 
sleep  yourself.  l)ut  pardon  me,  ijood  master  of  mine,  if  I  tell  your 
worship  that,  of  iill  you  have  been  saying.  Heaven— 1  was  going  to 
sav  the  devd — take  me  if  I  beheve  one  word."  "  How  1 "  said  the 
scinolar,  "do  you  think  that  Signor  Don  Quixote  would  lie?  But 
were  he  so  disposed,  he  has  not  had  time  to  invent  and  fabricate  sudi 
a  tale."  "  I  do  not  think  my  master  lies,"  answered  Sancho.  "  What, 
then,  dost  thou  think  ?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  1  think,"  answerea 
Sancho,  "  that  the  necromancers,  or  that  same  Merlin  who  ^chanted 
all  those  whom  your  worship  says  you  saw  and  talked  witli  there 
below,  have  crammed  into  your  head  all  the  stuff  you  have  told  U8, 
and  all  that  you  have  yet  to  sav." 

"  All  that  is  possible  "  said  Don  Quixote,  "  only  that  it  happens 
not  to  be  so :  for  what  I  have  related  1  saw  with  my  own  eyes  and 
touched  with  my  own  hands.  But  what  wilt  thou  say  when  I  tell 
thee  that,  among  im  inliuite  number  of  wonderful  and  surprising 
things  shown  to  me  by  Montesinos,  whereof  I  will  give  an  account 
hereafter  (for  this  is  not  the  time  or  plaoe  to  speik  of  them),  he 
pointed  out  to  me  three  country  wenches,  dancing  and  caperini?  like 
kids  about  those  charming  fields,  and  no  sooner  did  I  behold  them 
t  han  I  recognised  in  one  of  the  three  the  peerless  Dulcinea  herself, 
and  in  the  other  two  the  very  same  wenches  that  attended  he^and 
with  whom  we  held  some  parley,  on  the  road  from  Toboso !  upon 
my  asking  Montesinoe  whether  he  knew  them,  he  said  they  were 
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strangers  to  him,  thoujjh  he  believed  them  to  be  some  ladies  of  quality 
lately  enchanted ;  having  made  their  appearance  there  but  a  few  da^s 
before.  Nor  should  that  excite  my  wonder,  ho  said,  for  many  dis- 
tinguished latlies,  both  of  the  past  and  present  times,  were  enchanted 
there  under  different  forms ;  among  whom  he  had  disooTered  Queen 
Ginebra,  and  her  duenna  Qointaimona,  Cupbearer  to  Lancelot  when 
he  came  from  Britain." 

When  Sancho  heard  liis  master  say  all  this,  he  was  ready  to  run 
distncted,  or  to  die  with  langhter ;  for,  knowing  that  he  was  himself 
Ihiloinea'a  enchanter,  he  now  made  no  doubt  that  his  master  had  lost 
his  senses,  and  was  ravins:  mad.  '*In  an  evil  hour  and  a  woeful  dav, 
dear  master  of  mine,"  said  he,  " did  you  ^  down  to  the  other  world; 
and  in  a  luckleas  moment  did  jou  meet  with  Signor  MontesinoB,  who 
has  sent  you  back  to  us  in  this  plight.  Tour  worship  left  us  in  your 
rij^ht  senses,  such  as  Heaven  had  given  you,  speakinj?  sentences,  and 
giving  advice  at  every  turn  • — but  now — Lord  bh'ss  us,  how  you 
talk!  "As  I  know  thee,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "I 
heed  not  thv  words."  "Nor  I  your  worship's,"  replied  Sancho; 
"  you  nuiy  kill  or  strike  me,  if  you  please,  for  all  those  1  have  said  or 
shall  say,  without  you  correct  and  mend  your  own.  But  tell  me,  sir, 
now  we  are  at  peace,  how,  or  by  what  token,  did  you  know  the  lady 
your  mistress ;  and,  if  you  spoke  to  her,  what  said  you,  and  what  did 
she  answer?"  "  I  knew  her,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  because  her 
apparel  was  the  same  that  she  wore  when  you  showed  her  to  me.  I 
spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered  me  not  a  word ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
turned  her  back  upon  me,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  I 
would  have  followed  her,  but  Montesinos  dissuaded  me  from  the 
attempt,  as  I  should  certainly  lose  my  labour;  and  besides,  the  hour 
approached  when  1  must  ouit  the  cave  and  return  to  the  upper  world  ; 
he  assured  me,  however,  tnat  in  due  time  1  should  be  informed  of  the 
means  of  disenchanting  himself,  Belerma,  Durandarte,  and  all  the 
rest  who  were  there.  While  we  were  thus  talkins?,  a  circumstance 
occurred  that  frave  me  much  concern.  Suddenly  one  of  the  two  com- 
panions of  the  unfortunate  Dulcinea  came  up  to  my  side^ll  in  tears, 
and,  in  a  low  and  troubled  Toioe,  said  to  me, '  My  ladv  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  kisses  your  worship's  hands,  and  desires  to  know  how  you 
do:  and  ho'ms;  at  this  time  a  little  straitened  for  money,  she  earnestly 
entreats  your  worship  would  be  pleased  to  lend  her,  upon  this  new 
cotton  petticoat  that  I  ha?e  brought  here,  six  reals,  or  what  you  can 
spare,  which  she  promises  to  retuni  very  shortly.'  This  messag:e 
astonished  me,  and,  turning  to  Montesinos,  I  said  to  him,  *  Is  it 
possible,  bignor  Montesinos,  that  persons  of  quality  under  enchant- 
ment are  exposed  to  necessity?'  To  which  he  answered,  'Believe, 
Sifuor  Don  Qoixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  what  is  called  necessity  pre- 
vails everv^where,  and  extends  to  all,  not  sparing  even  tho-^^e  who  arc 
enchanted :  and  since  the  lady  Dulcmea  sends  to  request  a  loan  of  six 
reals,  and  the  pledge  seems  to  be  unexceptionable,  give  them  to  her, 
for  without  doubt  she  is  in  great  need.  '  I  "wm  take  no  pawn,' 
answered  I;  'nor  can  I  send  her  what  she  desires,  for  I  have  but 
four  reals  in  my  pocket.  I  therefore  send  her  those  four  reals'^  being 
the  same  thou  gavest  me  the  other  day,  Sancho,  to  bestow  m  alms 
on  the  poor  we  should  meet  with  upon  the  load:  and  I  said  to  the 
damsel.  Tell  your  lady,  friend,  that  X  am  gricTcd  to  the  soul  at  her 
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diatresses,  and  wish  I  were  as  ricli  as  a  Fucir,*  to  remedy  them.  But 
pray  let  her  be  told  that  I  neither  can,  nor  will,  have  health  while 
deprived  of  her  aniiable  presence  and  discreet  conversation ;  and  that 
I  earnestly  besef<sh  that  she  will  vouchsafe  to  let  herself  be  seen  and 
conversed  with  bv  this  hor  captive  and  wayworn  knight;  tdl  hm, 
also,  that,  when  sfie  least  expects  it,  she  will  hear  tliat  I  liave  made  a 
vow  hke  tluit  made  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  wlien  he  found  his 
nephew  Valdovinos  ready  to  expire  on  the  mountain :  which  was,  not 
to  eat  bread  upon  a  tablecloth,  and  other  matters  of  the  same  md, 
till  he  had  revcnjjed  his  death.  In  like  manner  will  I  take  no  rest, 
but  traverse  the  seven  parts  of  the  universe  with  more  dilisrence  tlian 
did  the  infant  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal,  until  her  disenchantment  be 
aooompiished.'  'All  this,  and  more,  your  worship  owes  my  lady,' 
answered  the  dtmsd;  and,  taldng  the  four  reals,  mstead  of  makinc 
me  a  oiirta^,  she  cin  a  eaper«  tuU  two  jards  high  in  the  aii^  ana 
fled." 

**  Now  Heayen  defend  us !  '*  cried  Sancho ;  "  is  it  possible  there 
shonld  be  anything  like  this  in  the  world,  and  that  enchanters  and 
enchantments  should  so  bewitch  and  change  my  master's  ^od  under- 
standing! ()  sir!  sir!  for  Heaven's  sake,  look  to  yourself,  take  cu-c 
of  vour  good  name,  and  give  no  credit  to  these  vanitit  s  which  have 
Toobed  you  of  yotir  senses."  "  Thou  lovest  me,  Sanclio,  I  know," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  therefore  I  am  induced  to  pardon  thy  prattle. 
To  thy  inexperienced  mind  whatever  is  uncommon  appears  impos- 
sible ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  time  mav  come  when  I  will  tell 
thee  of  some  things  which  I  have  aeen  below,  whereof  the  troth 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  will  make  thee  give  oedit  to  what  I 
have  already  related." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

/»  wkiek  an  remmUd  «  Iktmumd  iri/ling  wialUri,  tqwaily  ptftimtmi 
and  neoumrjf  to  tk«  nght  undenUmdimg  <^  (Aw  groMi  hiJbory. 

CiD  Hametb  Bbnemgeli,  the  translator  of  this  great  work  from 
the  orif^nal  of  its  first  author,  says  that  when  he  came  to  the  chapter 
that  reeords  tiie  advaitnre  of  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  he  found  on  the 
margin  these  words  in  Hamete's  own  handwritini:  :— 

"I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  whole  of  what  is  related  in  this 
chapter,  as  havuig  happened  to  Don  Qoisyte  in  the  oave  of  Montesnoe^ 
is  really  tme :  because  the  adventures  in  which  he  has  hitheito  besn 
enirapred  are  all  natural  and  probable,  whereas  this  of  the  cave  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  exceeus  all  reasonable  bounds,  and 
therefore  caim<jt  be  credited.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  recoUect  the 
honour  and  scrupulous  veraoitv  of  ^  noble  Don  Quixote,  it  seema 
utterly  impossible  tliat  he  could  be  capable  of  telling  a  lie :  sooner, 
indeed,  woidd  he  sulmiit  to  be  transtixed  with  arrows  than  be  guiltj 

*  A  rich  Qermaa  iiuaity  cf  the  nana  of  Foggar,  ennoMad  hy 
Cbarlet  Y. 
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of  a  deviation  from  truth.  Besides,  if  we  conader  the  minute  and 
cinrimstantial  details  that  he  entered  into,  it  seems  a  still  greater 
impossibility  that  he  could  in  so  short  a  time  have  invented  such  a 
mass  of  extravagance.  Should  this  adventure,  however,  be  considered 
as  apocryphal,  tet  it  be  remembered  that  the  fault  is  not  mine.  I 
write  it  without  affirming  either  its  truth  or  falsehood;  therefore, 
discerning  and  judicious  reader,  judge  for  thyself^  as  I  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  do  more — unless  it  be  just  to  apprise  thee  that  Don 
Quixote,  on  hk  death-bed,  is  said  to  htm  adniowledged  that  this 
auTenture  was  all  a  fiction,  invented  only  because  it  accorded  and 
squared  with  the  tales  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lead  iahialaTOiintd 
books."  But  to  proceed  with  our  history. 

The  scholar  was  astoniriied  no  less  at  the  boldness  of  Sandio  Panea 
than  at  the  patience  of  his  master,  but  attributed  his  present  mildness 
to  the  satisfaction  he  had  just  received  in  beholding  his  mistress 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  though  enchanted ;  for,  had  it  not  been  so,  he 
(»nceived  that  Sancho's  freedom  of  speech  would  have  had  what  it 
nchly  deserved-^  manual  chastisement.  In  truth  he  thought  him 
much  too  presuming  with  the  knight,  to  whom  now  addressing  him- 
self, he  said,  "For  my  own  part,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  I  account 
myself  most  fortunate  in  having  undertaken  this  joiuiiey,  as  I  have 
thereby  made  four  important  acqmsitions.  The  first  is  the  honour  of 
your  worship's  acquamtance,  which  I  esteem  a  great  happiness ;  the 
second  is  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  enclosed  in  this  wonaerful  cave, 
the  metamorphoses  of  Guadiamk  and  the  lakes  of  Kuydera.  which  will 
be  ol,  notable  use  in  mv  Spanidh  Ovid  now  in  hand :  my  tnizd  advan* 
tage  is  the  discovery  of  the  antiquitv  of  cards,  which,  it  now  appears, 
were  in  use  at  least  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Chariemagrie,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  words  that  fell  from  Durandarte,  when,  after 
that  long  speech  of  Montesuios,  he  awaked,  and  said,  *  Patience,  and 
shuffle  the  cards.'  Now  as  he  oould  not  have  learnt  this  phrase  during 
his  enchantment,  he  must  have  learnt  it  in  France,  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  this  discovery  also  comes  in  opportunely  for  my 
*  Supplement  to  Polydore  Virgil  on  Antiquities;*  for  I  believe  that 
in  his  treatise  he  has  whollv  neglected  the  subject  of  Gard»— a  defect 
that  will  now  be  supplied  dv  me,  which  will  be  of  ^eat  importance, 
especially  as  I  shall  be  able  to  quote  an  authority  so  grave  and 
authentic  as  that  of  Signor  Durandarte.  And  finally,  it  has,  in  the 
fourth  plaoQ,  been  m  v  good  fortune  thus  to  oome  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  souioe  of  the  nver  Quadiana»  which  has  hitherto  remained 
unknown." 

"  There  is  much  reason  in  what  you  say,"  quoth  the  knight ;  "  but 
if,  by  Heaven's  will,  you  should  obtain  a  license  for  printing  your 
books^  which  I  mucn  doubt,  to  whom  would  you  inscribe  themP" 
"  0,  sir,"  said  the  scholar,  "we  have  lords  and  grandees  in  abundance, 
and  are  therefore  in  no  want  of  patrons."  "  Not  so  many  as  you  may 
imagine,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  all  those  who  are  worthy  of  suck 
a  tokoi  of  respect  are  not  equally  disposed  to  make  that  generous 
return  which  seems  due  to  the  labour,  as  well  as  the  politeness,  of  the 
author.  It  is  my  happiness  to  know  of  one  exalted  personage*  who 
makes  ample  amends  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  rest,  and  with  so 
libend  a  measure  that,  if  I  might  presume  to  make  it  ksowi^  Ishookl 

*  The  Count  d«  Lemo^  Don  Pedro  Fernandes  do  Caatro. 
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infiftlHUy  stir  np  envy  in  many  a  noUe  breast.  Bat  let  this  vest  till  a 
more  oonyjBnient  season ;  for  it  is  now  time  to  consider  where  we  shall 
lodge  to-night."  "Not  far  hence."  said  the  scholar,  "is  a  hermitage, 
the  dwelling  of  a  rechue,  who,  toey  say,  was  once  a  soldier,  and  is 
now  aoooanted  a  pious  Chnsaan,  wise  and  cliaritaUe.  Near  his 
hermitage  he  has  Duilt,  at  his  own  cost,  a  small  house,  which,  how- 
ever, is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  strangers  who  visit  hiiTi.*' 
"  Does  that  same  hermit  keep  PpuJtn'  ? "  said  Sancho.  "  Pew  hermits 
are  without  them,"  answerea  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  such  holy  men  now 
are  not  like  the  hermits  of  old  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  who  were  clad 
with  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  fed  on  roots  of  tlie  earth.  By  com- 
mencLing  these,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  hermits  of 
oar  times ;  I  wonid  only  infer  that  the  pensnoes  of  these  days  do  not 
eqaal  the  austerities  and  strictness  of  former  times ;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  they  may  not  be  i^ood  ;  at  least  I  account  them  so :  and, 
at  the  worst,  he  who  onl>;  wears  the  garb  of  piety  does  less  harm  than 
the  audacious  and  open  sinner." 

While  they  were  thas  discoursing  they  peroeired  a  man  coming 
towards  them,  walking  very  fast,  and  switching  on  a  mule  laden  with 
lances  and  halberds.  "When  he  came  up  to  them  he  saluted  them, 
and  passed  on.  "  Hold,  honest  friend,'  said  Don  Quixote  to  him, 
**  methinks  yoa  go  faster  than  is  convenient  for  that  mule."  "  I 
cannot  stay,"  answered  the  man;  "as  the  weapons  which  I  am 
carrying  are  to  be  made  use  of  to-morrow ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and 
so  adieu.  But,  if  you  would  know  for  what  use  they  are  intendecL 
I  shall  lodge  to-night  at  the  inn  beyond  tbe  hermitage,  and  shoald 

fa  be  travelling  on  the  same  road,  yoa  will  find  me  there,  where 
will  tell  you  wonders;  and,  once  more.  Heaven  be  with  you." 
He  then  pricked  on  his  mule  at  such  a  rate  that  Don  Quixote  had 
no  time  to  inquire  after  the  wonders  which  he  had  to  tell;  but, 
as  he  was  not  a  little  curious,  and  eager  for  anything  new,  he 
determined  immediately  to  hasten  forwards  to  the  inn,  and  pass  the 
night  there,  without  touching  at  the  hermitage.  They  accordingly 
mounted,  and  took  the  direct  road  to  the  inn,  at  whicli  they  arrived 
a  little  before  night-fall.  The  scholar  proposed  calling  at  tiie 
hermitage  just  to  allay  their  thirst;  upon  which  Sancho  Fanza 
instantly  steered  Dapple  in  that  direction,  and  Don  Quixote  and  the 
scholar  followed  his  example :  but,  as  Sancho' s  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  hospitable  sage  was  not  at  home,  as  they  were  told  by  the 
under-hermit,  of  whom  they  requested  some  wine.  He  told  them 
that  his  master  had  no  wine,  but,  if  they  would  like  water,  he  would 
give  them  some  with  great  pleasure.  "  If  I  had  wanted  water," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  there  are  wells  in  abundance  on  the  road — O  the 
wedding  of  Gamacho,  and  the  plenty  of  Don  Diego's  hoase !  When 
shall  I  meet  with  your  like  again ! " 

Quitting  the  hennitage,  they  spurred  on  towards  the  inn,  and  soon 
overtook  a  lad  who  was  walking  leisurely  before  them.  He  carried  a 
sword  nppn  his  shoolder  and  upon  it  a  roll  or  bundle  that  seemed  to 
contain  his  apparel,  such  as  breeches,  a  cloak,  and  a  shirt  or  two ;  for 
he  had  on  an  old  velvet  jerkin,  witn  some  tatters  of  a  satin  lining, 
below  which  his  shirt  hung  out  at  lai|^e.  his  stockings  were  silk,  and  his 
shoes  square-toed,  after  the  eonrt  tasnion.  He  seemed  to  be  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age^  his  countenance  was  livdiy,  and  his 
body  active.  He  went  on  gaily  smging,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way ;  and 
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just  as  thev  overtook  him,  they  heard  the  foUowing  lines,  which  the 
scliolar  failed  not  to  commit  to  memory : 

For  want  of  the  pence  to  the  wan  I  must  go : 
Ah !  had  I  but  money,  it  would  not  be  ao. 

"  Yoa  travel  very  airdy,  sir,"  said  Don  Quixote  to  hira.  pray, 
may  I  ask  whither  you  are  bound?"  "  Heat  and  poverty,  rejiliea 
the  youth,  "  make  me  travel  in  this  way :  and  my  intention,  sir,  is  to 
join  the  army."  "From  heat  it  may  well  be;  but  why  povwtyP*' 
said  Don  Quixote.  "Sir,"  replied  the  youth  "I  carry  in  this 
bundle  a  pair  of  velvet  trowsers,  tellows  to  my  jacket ;  if  I  wear  them 
ont  npon  the  road,  they  will  do  me  no  credit  m  the  city,  and  I  have 
no  money  t9  buy  others ;  for  this  reason,  tar.  as  well  as  tor  coolness, 
I  go  thus  till  I  overtake  some  companies  of  infantry,  which  are  not 
twelve  leafTUf's  hence,  where  I  mean  to  enlist  myself,  and  then  shall 
be  sure  to  meet  with  some  baggage-waggon  to  convey  me  to  the  place 
of  embarkation,  which,  tiiev  say,  is  Carthagena:  for  I  had  rather 
serve  the  kiiii:  in  liis  wars  anroaa  than  be  the  hicquey  of  any  beggarlv 
courtier  at  home."  "And  pray,  sir,  have  you  no  appointment? 
said  the  scholar.  "  Had  I  served  some  grandee  or  other  person  of 
distinction,"  answered  the  yontK  "  possibly  I  might  have  been  so 
xewaided:  toe  in  the  service  of  such  masters  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  rise  into  ensigns  or  cantains,  from  the  servants' -hall  •  but  it  was 
always  my  scurvy  fate  to  oe  dangling  upon  foreigners  or  fellows  with- 
out a  home,  who  allow  so  pitiful  a  salary  that  half  of  it  goes  in  starch- 
ing a  m£F;  and  it  would  be  a  miracle  indeed  for  a  poor  page  to  meet 
with  preferment  in  such  situations."  "  But  tell  me,  friend,"  quoth 
Don  Quixote,  "  is  it  possible  that,  during  all  the  time  you  have  been 
in  service,  you  could  not  procure  yourselif  a  liverj'  ?"  "I  have  had 
two,"  answered  ibe  page ;  "  but  as  he  who  quits  a  monastery  before 
he  confesses,  is  stripped  of  his  habit  and  his  old  clothes  are  returned 
him,  just  so  did  my  masters  treat  me,  for  when  the  business  for 
which  they  came  to  court  was  don&  they  hurried  back  into  the  coun- 
try, taking  away  the  liveries  whidn  they  had  only  given  to  make  a 
flourish  in  the  town." 

"A  notable  espilorcheria,*  as  the  Italians  say,"  quoth  Don 
Quixote :  "  however,  consider  yourself  as  fortunate  in  having  quitted 
your  former  life,  with  so  laudaljle  an  intention ;  for  there  is  nothing 
more,  honourable,  next  to  the  service  which  you  owe  to  God,  than  to 
serve  your  king  and  natural  lord,  especially  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
which,  if  less  profitable  than  lejurning,  far  exceeds  it  in  glory.  More 
^reat  families,  it  is  true,  have  been  established  by  leamiug,  yet  there 
IS  in  the  martial  character  a  certain  snlendonr,  which  seems  to  exalt 
it  far  above  all  other  pursuits.  But  allow  me,  sir.  to  offer  you  a 
piece  of  advice,  which,  beUeve  me,  you  will  find  wortli  your  attention. 
Kever  suffer  your  mind  to  dwell  on  the  adverse  events  of  your  life ; 
for  the  worse  that  can  befal  yon  is  deatL  and  when  attended  with 
honour  there  is  no  event  so  glorious.  Julius  Caesar,  that  valorous 
Bx}man,  being  asked  which  was  the  kind  of  death  to  bepreferred, 
'That,'  said  he,  *  which  is  sudden  and  unforeseen!*  Though  he 
answered  like  a  heathen,  who  knew  not  the  true  God,  yet  considering 

*  A  mean  and  sordid  aotaoo* 
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human  infirmity,  it  was  well  said.  For,  supposins?  you  shoul d  be  cut  off 
in  the  very  first  encounter,  either  by  caiinou-shot  or  the  springing  of  a 
mine,  what  does  it  si^fy  P  it  is  bat  dying,  which  is  inentable,  and, 
bdng  over,  there  it  ends.  Terence  observes  that  the  corpse  of  the 
man  who  is  slaiu  in  battle  looks  better  than  the  living  soldier  who  has 
saved  himself  by  flight ;  and  the  good  soldier  rises  in  estimation 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  obedience  to  whose  who  command 
him.  Observe,  moreover,  my  son,  that  a  soldier  had  better  smell  oi 
gunpowder  than  of  musk ;  and  if  old  age  overtakes  yon  in  this  noble 
profession,  though  lame  and  maimed,  and  covered  with  wounds,  it 
will  find  you  also  covered  with  honour ;  and  of  such  honour  as  poverty 
itself  OMmot  deprive  you.  From  poverty,  indeed,  you  are  seeore ; 
for  csre  is  now  taken  that  veteran  and  disabled  soldiers  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  want,  nor  be  treated,  as  many  do.  their  negro  slaves, 
when  old  and  past  service,  turning  them  out  ot  their  houses,  and, 
imder  pretence  of  giving  them  freedom,  leave  them  slaves  to  hunger, 
from  which  thej  osa  have  no  relief  but  in  death.  I  will  not  say 
more  to  you  at  present ;— but  get  up  behind  me  and  go  with  us  to 
the  inn,  where  you  shall  sup  with  me,  and  to-morrow  morning 
pursue  your  journey*  and  ma^  Heaven  priisper  and  reward  your 
good  intentions."  Tne  page  declined  Don  Quixote's  offer  of  ridiitg 
behind  him,  but  readily  accepted  his  invitation  to  supper.  Sancho 
now  muttered  to  himself.  "The  Lord  bless  thee  for  a  master!" 
said  he :  "  who  would  believe  that  one  who  can  say  so  many  good 
things,  shoold  tell  na  sock  nonsense  and  riddles  about  thai  cave ! 
Well,  we  shall  see  what  will  come  of  it." 
They  reached  the  inn  just  at  the  close  of  day,  and  Sancho  was 

Jha&ed  that  his  master  did  not,  as  usual,  mistake  it  for  a  castle. 
)on  Quixote  immediatelv  inquired  for  the  man  with  the  lanoes  and 
halberds,  and  was  told  Dy  tne  landlord  that  he  was  in  the  stable 
attending  his  mule.  There  also  the  scholar  and  Sancho  disposed  of 
their  be<ists,  failing  not  to  honour  K/oainftnte  with  the  best  manger 
and  h&it  stall  in  the  stable. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Wherein  u  hegwt  ifu  braying  adventure,  and  the  divertinrj  one  qf  ik9 
puppel-tlioWf  vnth  the  memorahU  divinationt  of  the  wondeijul  ape. 

Don  Qxjixote  being  all  impatience  to  hear  the  wonders  which  had 
been  promised  him  by  the  arms-carrier,  imm«^diately  went  in  search 
of  him,  and  having  lound  him  in  the  stable,  he  begged  him  to 
relate  without  delay  what  he  had  promised  on  the  road.  My 
wonders,''  said  the  man,  "must  be  told  at  leisure,  and  not  on  the 
wing,  u  ait,  good  sir,  till  T  have  done  with  mv  mule,  and  then  1  will 
teU  you  things  that  wUi  amaze  you,"  "  It  shall  not  be  dehyred  on 
that  aooonnt,^*  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  I  will  help  you."  And 
so  in  truth  he  did,  winnowmg  t^e  barley  and  cleaning  the  manger; 
which  condescension  induced  the  man  the  more  willingly  to  telihis 
tale.   Seating  himself  thexeforeb  on  a  sUme  bench  at      outside  of 
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the  door,  and  having  Don  Quixote  (who  sat  next  to  him),  and  the 
scholar,  the  page.  Saiicho  Panza.  ana  the  innkeeper,  for  ms  sennte 
and  auditors,  he  oe^^an  in  the  following  manner : 

"  You  must  Ivnow,  gentlemen,  that  in  a  town  four  leagues  and  a 
half  from  this  place,  a  certain  alderman  happened  to  lose  his  ass, 
all  through  tlu"  artful  contrivance  (too  long  to  be  told)  of  a  wench, 
his  maid-servant;  and  though  he  tried  every  means  to  recover  his 
beast,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  i^ifteen  dayp  passed,  as  public  fame 
reports,  after  the  ass  was  missiiig,  and  while  the  imlucky  alderman 
was  standing  in  the  market-place,  another  alderman  of  the  same  town 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  *  ray  me  for  m^  ^ood  news,  gossip,  for  yonr 
ass  has  made  its  appearance.'  *  Most  willmgly,  neighbour,'  answered 
the  other ;  *  but  tell  me — where  has  he  been  seen  ?'  *  On  the  moun- 
tain,' answered  the  other;  'Isaw  him  there  this  mominff,  with  no 
pannel  or  fumiture  upon  him  of  any  kind,  and  so  lank  ttiat  it  was 
crrievous  to  bcliold  him.  I  would  have  driven  him  before  me  and 
brought  him  to  you,  but  he  is  already  become  so  shy  that  when  I 
went  near  him  he  took  to  his  heels  and  fled  to  a  distance  from  me. 
Now,  if  you  like  it,  we  will  both  go  seek  him ;  but  first  let  me  put  up 
this  of  mine  at  home,  and  I  will  return  instantly.'  *  You  will  do  me 
a  great  favour,'  said  the  owner  of  the  lost  ass,  *and  1  shall  be 
happy  at  anv  time  to  do  as  much  for  700.' 

"  vVith  all  these  particulars  and  m  these  very  words  is  the  story 
told  by  fill  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tnith  of  the  affair. 
In  short,  the  two  aldermen,  hand  in  h;md  and  side  by  side,  trudged 
together  up  the  hill ;  and  on  coming  to  the  place  where  they  expected 
to  find  the  ass,  they  found  him  not,  nor  was  he  anywhere  to  be  seen, 
though  tliev  made  diligent  search.  Being  thus  disappointed,  the 
alderman  who  had  seen  him  said  to  the  other.  *  llark  you,  friend,  I 
have  thought  of  a  stratagem  by  which  we  shall  certainly  discover  this 
animal,  even  thon^  he  l»d  cr^  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  the  mountain ;  and  it  is  this  :  I  can  bray  marvellously  well,  and  if 
you  can  do  a  little  in  that  way  the  business  is  done.'  *  A  little,  say 
you,  neighbour:''  quoth  the  othe^  'before  Heaven,  in  braying,  I 
yield  to  none— no,  not  to  asses  taemselYes.'  '  We  shall  soon  see 
that,'  uswered  the  second  alderman :  '  go  yon  on  one  side  of  the 
mountain,  while  I  take  the  other,  and  let  us  walk  round  it,  and  every 
now  and  then  you  shall  bniy,  and  I  will  bray;  and  the  ;iss  will  cer- 
tainly licar  aud  answer  us,  ii  lie  still  remains  in  these  parts.'  '  Verily, 
neitrhbonr,  your  device  is  cxc^ellent,  and  wwthy  your  good  parts,* 
saiil  the  owner  of  the  ass.  They  then  separated,  aerordini?  to  agree- 
ment, and  both  began  braying  at  the  same  instant,  with  such  marvel- 
lous truth  of  imitation  that,  mutually  deceived,  each  ran  towards 
the  other,  not  donbting  but  that  the  ass  was  foima ;  and,  on  meeting, 
the  loser  said,  *  Is  it  possible,  friend,  that  it  was  not  my  ass  that 
brayed?'    'No,  it  was  I,'  answered  the  other.    *  1  declare,  then,* 


least  difference  between  yon  and  an  ass ;  for  m  my  life  I  never 
heard  anything  more  natural.'    *  These  praises  and  compliments,* 

answered  the  author  of  the  stratagem,  'belong  rather  to  you  than 
to  me,  friend ;  for,  by  Him  that  made  me.  you  could  give  the  odds 
of  two  bruys  to  the  greatest  and  most  skilful  brayer  in  the  world  j 
for  yonr  tones  are  ridi,  your  time  correct,  your  notes  well  sustained, 
and  cadences  abrupt  and  beantiful ;  in  soort^  I  own  myself  Tan- 
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qoished,  and  yield  to  you  tho  palm  in  this  rare  talent.'  'Truly/ 
answered  tlie  ass  o\nier,  '  I  shall  v:ilue  and  esteem  myself  the  more 
heiieelorth,  since  I  am  not  without  some  endowment.  It  is  true,  i 
fancy  that  1  brayed  indillerently  well,  yet  never  flattered  myself  that 
I  excelled  so  much  as  you  are  nleased  to  say.'  '  1  tell  you.'  answered 
the  second,  'there  are  rare  abilities  often  lost  to  the  world,  and  they 
are  ill-bestowed  on  those  who  know  not  how  to  employ  them  to  advan- 
tage.' '  Right,  brother,'  quoth  the  owner,  '  though,  except  in  cases 
like  the  present^  oun  may  not  turn  to  much  account;  and  enn  in 
this  busin(\ss  Heaven  grant  it  may  prove  of  service.* 

"  This  said,  they  separated  again,  to  resume  their  braying ;  and 
each  time  were  deceived  as  before,  and  met  again,  till  thcv  at  length 
agreed,  as  a  signal,  to  distinguish  their  own  Toioes  from  that  of  the 
ass,  that  they  should  bray  twice  together,  one  immediately  after  tlie 
other.  Thus,  doubling  their  brayings,  they  made  the  tour  olthe  whole 
mountain,  without  having  any  answer  from  the  stray  ass,  not  even  by 
siiriLS.  lIo\v,  indeed,  could  the  poorcnature  answer,  whom  at  last 
tlu^v  found  in  a  thicket,  half  devoured  bv  wolves?  On  seeing  the 
body,  the  owner  said,  '  IVuly,  I  wondereu  at  his  silence ;  for,  had  he 
notoeen  dead,  he  certainly  would  have  answered  us.  or  he  were  no 
ime  ass ;  nevertheless,  neighbour,  though  1  have  found  him  dead,  my 
trouble  in  the  search  has  been  well  repaid  in  listening  to  your  exquisite 
braying.*  *  It  is  in  good  hands,  friend,*  answered  tie  other ;  *  for,  if 
the  abbot  sings  well,  the  novice  comes  not  far  behind  him.* 

**  HereuDon  they  returned  home  hoarse  and  disconsolate,  and  told 
their  friends  and  neighbours  all  that  had  happened  to  them  in  their 
search  after  the  ass  •  each  of  them  extolling  tne  other  for  his  e:i;oel* 
lence  in  braving.  Tne  story  spread  all  over  the  adjacent  vill;ures,  and 
the  devil,  who  sleeps  not^  as  he  loves  to  sow  discord  wherever  he  can. 
raising  a  bustle  in  the  wmd,  and  mischief  out  of  nothing,  so  orderea 
it  that  all  the  neighbouring  vill.igers,  at  the  sight  of  any  of  our  towns- 
people, would  immediately  hr/m  to  bray,  as  it  were,  hitting  us  in  the 
teeth  with  the  notalile  talent  of  our  aldermen.  The  hoys  fell  to  it, 
wliich  was  the  same  as  falling  into  the  hands  and  mouths  of  a  legion 
of  devils :  and  thua  braying  spread  far  and  wide,  insomuch  that  the 
natives  of  the  town  of  Bray  are  as  well  known  and  difltinguiihed  as 
th(^  Tiecrroes  are  from  white  men.  And  this  unhappy  jes.t  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  our  people  have  often  sallied  out  m  arms  against 
their  scoffers,  and  viTcn  them  battle :  neither  king  nor  rook,  nor  fear 
nor  shame,  being  able  to  restrain  them.  To-morrow,  1  believe,  or  next 
dav,  those  of  our  town  will  t-ake  the  field  against  the  people  of  anotlier 
village  about  two  leagues  from  us.  being  one  of  those  which  persecute 
us  most :  and  I  have  brought  the  lances  and  halberds  which  you  saw, 
that  we  may  be  well  piepared  for  them.  Now  these  are  the  wonders 
I  promised  you  ;  and  if  yon  do  not  think  them  such,  I  have  no  b^fcter 
for  you."    And  here  the  honest  man  ended  his  story. 

At  this  juncture  a  man  entered  the  inn,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in 
ehanKMUMkm,  hose,  doublet,  and  breeohe8,wid  calling  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Master  Uost,  have  you  any  lodging  P  for  here  come  the  divining 
ape  and  the  puppet-snow  of  'Melisendra's  deliverance.' "  "What 
Master  Peter  I"  quoth  the  innkeeper,  "Bodv  of  me!  then  we  shall 
have  a  rare  ni^t  of  it."  This  same  Master  Peter,  it  should  be 
obsei-ved,  had  his  left  eye,  and  almost  half  his  cheek,  covered  with  a 
I>atoh  of  green  taffeta,  a  aign  that  something  was  wrong  on  that  aide 
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of  his  face.  "Welcome,  Master  Peter,"  continued  the  landlord: 
"  wliere  is  the  ape  and  the  puppet-show  ?  I  do  not  see  lliem.'* 
"They  are  hard  by/'  answered  the  man  in  leather;  "I  came  before, 
to  see  if  we  could  iiud  lodging  here."  "  I  would  turn  out  the  duke  of 
Alva  himself  to  make  room  for  Master  Peter/'  answoed  the  inn- 
keeper—"  let  tlie  ape  and  the  puppets  come ;  for  there  are  ^ests  this 
evening  in  the  inn  who  will  be  good  customers  to  yon,  I  warrant." 
"  Be  it  so,  in  God's  name,"  answered  he  of  the  patch ;  "  and  I  will 
lower  the  price,  and  reckon  myself  well  paid  wiui  onrr  bearbg  my 
charges.  1  shall  now  go  back  and  brin^  on  the  cart  wiu  my  ape  ana 
puppets ;"  for  which  purpose  he  immediately  hastened  away. 

Don  Quixote  now  inquired  of  the  landlord  concerning  tliis  Master 
Peter.  ^*He  is,"  said  the  landlord,  "a  famous  puppet -player,  who 
has  been  some  time  past  travelling  about  these  parts  with  a  show  of 
the  deliverance  of  Melisendra  by  the  famous  Don  Gayferos :  one  of 
the  best  stories  and  the  best  performance  that  has  been  seen  for  in  my 
a  day.  He  has  also  an  ape  whose  talents  go  beyond  idl  other  apes, 
and  even  those  of  men ;  tor  if  a  question  oe  put  to  him  he  listoDS 
attentively,  then  leaps  upon  his  master's  shoulders,  and  putting  his 
mouth  to  his  ear,  whispers  the  answer  to  the  question  ue  hasneen 
asked,  which  Master  Peter  repeats  aloud.  He  can  tell  both  what  is 
to  come  and  what  is  past,  and  though  in  foretelling  things  to  come  he 
does  not  always  hit  the  mark  exactly,  yet  for  the  most  part  he  is  not 
so  much  OUT ;  so  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  devil  must  be  in 
him.  His  fee  is  two  reals  for  every  question  the  ape  answers,  or  his 
master  answers  for  him^hich  is  all  the  same  :  so  that  Master  Peter 
is  thought  to  be  rich,  lie  is  a  rare  fellow,  too,  and  lives  the  mernest 
life  in  the  world-  talks  n  ore  than  six,  ana  drinks  more  thanadosen, 
and  all  by  the  help  of  his  tongue,  his  ape,  and  his  puppets." 

this  time  Master  Peter  had  returned  with  his  cart,  in  which  he 
ciumed  his  puppets,  and  also  his  ape,  which  was  large  and  without  a 
tail,  with  posteriors  as  bare  as  felt,  and  a  countenance  most  ugly. 
Don  Quixote  immediately  becran  to  question  him,  saying,  "  Signor 
diviner,  pray  tell  me  what  tish  do  we  catch,  and  what  will  be  our 
fortune  r  See,  here  are  my  two  reals,"  bidding  Sancho  to  give  them 
to  Master  Peter,  who,  answering  for  the  ape,  said,  "  My  ^se,  signor» 
gives  no  reply,  nor  information  regarding  the  future :  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  past,  and  a  little  of  the  present."  "Bodikins,"  quoth 
kSancho,  "I  would  not  give  a  brass  farthing  to  be  told  what  has  hap- 
paned  to  me :  for  who  can  tell  that  better  than  myself;  and  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  pay  for  hearing  what  1  already  know.  But  since 
he  knows  what  is  now  passing,  here  are  my  two  reals — and  now,  good 
master  ape,  tell  me  what  my  wife  Teresa  is  doing  at  this  moment— I 
say,  what  is  she  busied  about  ?  "  Master  Peter  would  not  ti.ke  tlie 
money,  saying,  "I  will  not  be  pa':l  beforehand,  nor  take  your  reward 
before  the  service  is  performed."  Then  giving  with  his  right  hand 
two  or  three  claps  upon  his  left  shoulder,  at  one  spring  the  ape 
lumped  upon  it,  and  laying  its  mouth  to  his  ear,  chattered  and  grated 
bis  teeth.  Having  made  these  grimaces  for  the  space  of  a  credo,  at 
another  skip  down  it  jumped  on  the  ground,  and  straicrlitway  Master 
Peter  ran  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  Don  Quixote,  and 
embraehig  hi^,  lr,!.'s,said,  "These  legs  I  embrace,  just  as  I  would  embrace 
the  two  pillars  of  Hercules,  0  illustrious  reviver  of  the  long-forgotten 
order  of  chivaky !  O,  never-sufiiciently  extolled  knight,  Don  Quixote 
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dc  la  ]Srnncha!  Thovi  reviver  of  droouing  hearts,  tl.p  prop  and  stay 
of  the  falliiiir,  the  raiaer  of  the  fallen,  the  staff  aud  oouiibrt  to  all  who 
are  unfortunate  \" 

Don  Quixote  mm  ilmiidentnick,  Sancho  confomided,  the  scholar 
sorpriseo, — ^in  short,  the  page,  the  brayin_^-mao,  the  innkeeper,  and 
every  one  present,  were  astonished  at  this  harangue  of  the  pnppet- 
player,  who  proeeeded,  sayins<,  "  And  thou,  0  g'oodSaneho  ranzii,  the 
best  squire  to  the  best  knight  in  the  world,  rejoice,  tor  thy  good  vnie 
Teresa  is  well,  and  at  this  instant  is  dressing  a  pound  of  flax.  More- 
over, by  her  left  ^ide  .st;uul>  a  i)rokrii.mouthed  pitchor,  which  liolds  a 
very  pretty  scantling  of  wine,  with  which  ever  and  anon  she  cheers 
her  spirits  at  her  worL"  *  Egad,  I  verily  believe  it!"  answered 
Sancho.  "  for  she  is  a  blessed  one ;  and,  were  A»  not  a  Htile  jealous, 
I  wqola  not  swap  her  for  the  giantess  Andandona,  who,  in  my  master's 
opinion,  was  a  brave  lady,  and  a  special  housewife  ;  thouLrli  niy  Teresa, 
I  warrant,  is  one  of  those  who  take  care  of  themselves,  though  othe^ 
whistle  for  it." 

"  Well,"  qnoth  Don  Quixote,  **  he  who  reads  and  trsvels  much,  sees 
and  learns  much.  What  testimony  but  that  of  mv  own  eyes  could 
have  p(TSuaded  me  that  there  are  apes  in  the  world  which  have  the 
power  of  divination  ?  Yes,  1  am  indeed  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manchaj 
as  this  good  animal  has  declared,  thou^  he  has  rather  exaggerated 
in  regard  to  my  merits ;  but,  whatever  1  may  be,  I  thank  Heaven  for 
endowing  me  with  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart,  inclined  to  do 
good  to  all,  and  harm  to  none."   "  if  I  had  money,"  said  the  page, 

I  would  ask  master  ape  what  is  to  beftd  me  in  my  mtended  ei^edi- 
tion."  To  which  Master  Peter,  who  had  now  risen  from  Don  Quixote's 
feet,  answered,  "  I  have  already  told  you  that  this  little  beast  gives 
no  answers  concerning  things  to  come  ;  otherwise,  your  being  without 
money  should  have  been  no  hindrance:  for  to  serve  Signor  Don 
Qoixote  iiere  present  I  willingly  givo  up  all  views  of  profit.  And 
now,  as  in  duty  bound  to  give  pleasure,  1  intend  to  put  my  pupnet- 
show  in  order,  and  entertain  all  tlie  company  in  the  mn  gratis.  The 
innkeeper  rejoiced  at  healing  this,  and  pointed  out  a  (X)nvemeut  place 
for  setting  up  the  show— which  was  done  in  an  instant. 

Don  Quixote  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  ape*s  divinations, 
thinking  it  verv'  improbable  that  such  a  creature  should,  of  itself, 
know  anything  either  of  future  or  past:  therefore,  whilst  Master 
Peter  was  pre})aring  his  show,  he  drew  Sancho  aside  to  a  comer  of 
the  stable^  w}u;rc,  in  a  low  vouse,  he  said  to  him,  "  I  have  been  eon- 
siderin?,  baiicho,  the  strange  power  of  this  ape,  and  am  convinced 
that  Master  Peter,  his  owner,  must  have  made  a  tacit  or  express  pact 
with  the  devi!,*'  "Nay,"  quoth  Siuicho,  "if  the  pack  be  exnress 
from  the  devil,  it  must  needs  be  a  very  sooty  pack :  but  what  aavan- 
ttec  would  it  be  to  this  same  Master  I'-  icr  to  have  such  a  pack?" 
"Thou  dost  not  comprehend  me,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote:  "I 
ouijr  mean  that  he  must  certainly  have  made  some  agreement  with  the 
de^  to  infuse  this  power  into  the  ape,  whereby  he  gains  modk  worldly 
wealth,  and  in  return  for  the  favour,  he  nves  up  his  soid,  which  is  the 
chief  ann  of  that  great  enemy  of  mankind.  What  induces  me  to  this 
belief  is  finding  that  the  ape  answers  onlj^  questions  relative  to  things 
past  or  prraent,  which  is  exaetlj  what  is  known  by  the  devil,  who 
knows  notliing  of  the  future  except  by  ooiijecture;  wherein  he  must 
be  often  mistaken ;  for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  truly  to 
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pomprebettd  all  thin^ ;  to  Him  nothina;  is  past  or  future,  evejrylJiinar 
18  present.  This  hcin^  the  fact,  it  is  plain  the  ape  is  inspired  by  the 
devil :  and  I  marvel  much  he  has  not  been  questioned  by  our  holy 
Inquisition,  and  examined  by  torture  till  he  acknowledges  the  autho- 
rity Tiiider  which  he  acts.  B  is  oertmn  tliat  this  me  is  no  astrologer : 
neither  he  nor  liis  master  know  how  to  raise  one  of  tiiose  figures  oaued 
judic.il,  although  now  so  much  in  fashion  that  there  is  scarcely  a  maid- 
servant, page,  or  labouring  mechanic,  who  does  not  pretend  to  raise  a 
figure,  and  draw  conclusions  from  the  stars  as  if  it  were  no  more  than 
a  trioik  si  cards ;  thus  degrading,  by  ignorance  and  imposture,  a 
science  no  less  wonderful  than  true.  I  know  a  lady  who  asked  one 
of  these  pretenders  whether  her  little  lap-door  would  breed,  and,  if  so, 
what  would  be  the  number  and  colour  of  its  oil'spring.  To  which 
master  astrologer,  after  raisin?  his  figure,  answered  that  the  bitch 
would  certainly  have  three  whelps,  one  crreeu,  one  carnation,  and  the 
other  mottled.  It  happened  that  the  bitch  died  some  two  days  after, 
of  a  surfeit ;  yet  was  master  figure-raiser  still  accoouted,  like  the  rest 
oi  his  brethren,  an  infallible  astrologer." 

"But  for  all  that,"  quoth  Sandio,  *'I  should  like  your  worship  to 
desire  Master  Peter  to  ask  his  ape  whether  all  that  was  true  which 
vou  told  about  the  cave  of  Montesinos ;  because,  for  my  own  part, 
begging  your  worship's  pardon,  I  take  it  to  be  all  fibs  and  nonsense, 
or  M  least  only  a  d.ream."  "  Thou  mayst  think  what  thou  \n\tf 
answered  Don  Quixote:  "however,  I  will  do  as  thou  ad?isest> 
although  I  feel  some  scruples  on  the  subject." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Master  Peter,  who  came  to  inform 
Don  Quixote  that  the  show  was  readv,  and  to  request  he  would  come 
to  see  it,  assuring  him  that  he  would  find  it  worthy  of  his  attention. 
The  knight  told  him  that  he  h;ui  a  question  to  put  to  the  ape  iirst,  as 
he  desired  to  be  informed  by  it  whether  the  things  which  happened  to 
him  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos  wereredities,  or  only  sleeping  fancies ; 
though  he  had  a  suspicion  himself  that  they  were  a  mixture  of  both. 
Master  Peter  immediately  brought  his  ape,  and  placing  him  before 
Bon  Quixote  and  Sancho,  said,  "  Look  you,  master  ape,  this  worthy 
knight  would  know  whether  certain  things  which  befel  him  in  the 
cave  of  Montesinos  were  real  or  visionary."  Then  making  the  usual 
si^iial,  the  aj[>e  leaned  upon  his  left  shoulder,  and,  after  seeming  to 
whisper  in  his  ear,  Master  Peter  said,  "  The  ape  tc^lls  me  that  some  of 
the  toings  your  worship  saw,  or  which  befel  you  in  the  said  cave,  are 
not  tme,  and  some  probable :  which  is  all  he  now  knows  concerning 
this  matter— for  his  virtue  has  just  left  him;  but  if  your  worship 
desires  to  hear  more,  on  Friday  next,  when  his  faculty  will  return,  he 
will  answer  to  your  heart's  content.  "  There  now,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  did  I  not  say  vou  would  never  make  me  believe  all  yon  told  us  about 
that  same  cave  r— no,  nor  half  of  it."  "  That  will  hereafter  appear," 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  time  brings  all  things  to  light,  though 
hidden  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  now  we  will  drop  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  and  see  the  puppet-play,  for  I  am  of  opinion  there 
must  be  some  novelty  in  it."  "Some!"  exclaimed  Master  Peter • 
"  sixty  thousand  novelties  shall  you  see  in  this  play  of  mine !  I 
assure  you,  Siimor  Don  Quixote,  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  sights  that  th(> 
world aJffords  this  day ;  Operibus  credite  et  non  verbis:  sojlet  us  to  work, 
for  it  grows  late^  and  we  have  a  great  deal  to  00^  to  say,  and  to 
Bhow" 
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Don  Qnixntr  and  Sancho  complied  with  his  request,  and  rrpaircii 
to  the  place  wliere  the  show  was  set  out,  filled  in  every  part  with 
small  wax  candles,  so  that  it  made  a  gay  and  brilliant  appearance. 
Muter  Peter,  who  wts  to  maiiAge  the  figures,  placed  himMlf  behind 
the  show,  and  in  the  front <rf  tiie  scene  stood  his  boy,  wlKMe  office  it  was 
to  relate  tlie  story  and  expound  the  mvsten-  of  the  piece;  holding* 
wand  in  his  hand  to  point  to  the  several  figures  as  thcT  entered. 

All  the  people  ot  the  inn  being  fixed,  some  standing  opposite  to 
the  show,  and  Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  the  page,  and  the  sdiouur,  seated 
m  the  best  places,  the  young  interpreter  began  to  say  what  will  be 
heard  or  seen  bv  those  w  ho  may  chooae  to  read  or  listen  to  what  is 
recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Whirein  is  continued  th^  pleasant  adventure  of  the  pwppet-playtr,  mtk 
iundry  other  nuUUn,  all,  in  truth,  n^eieiUljf  good, 

TrsiAirs  and  TRqans  were  all  8ilelIt^— that  is,  all  the  spoctaiors 

of  the  show  hung  upon  the  fips  of  the  expounder  of  its  wonders,  when 

from  behind  the  scene  their  ears  were  saluted  with  tlie  sonnd  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  discharges  of  artillery.  These  flourishes 
being  over,  the  boy  raised  his  voice  and  said,  "  Gentleuien,  we  here 
present  yon  with  a  true  story^  taken  out  of  the  French  chronicles  and 
Spanish  ballads,  which  are  m  evenbody's  month,  and  sung  by  the 
boys  about  the  streets.  It  tells  you  how  Don  Gayferos  delivers  his 
spouse  Mcliscndra,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Mo')rs,  in  the  city  of 
Sansuenna,  now  called  Saragossa;  and  there  vou  may  see  how  Jkm 
Gayferos  is  playing  at  tables,  according  to  the  ballad,-— 

Qayftros  now  at  tiblee  plays, 
FoTgetftil  of  his  lady  d«ar. 

That  personage  whom  yon  see  with  a  crown  oa  his  head  and  a  sceptre 

in  lii^  hands  is  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  the  fair  Melisenm's 
reputed  father,  who,  vexed  at  the  idleness  and  negligence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  comes  forth  to  chide  him:  and  pray  mark  with  what  passion 
and  vehemence  he  ratw>  him — one  would  think  he  had  a  mind  to  give 
him  half  a  dosen  raps  over  the  pate  with  his  sceptre ;  indeed  there 
are  some  antliors  who  say  he  actually  gave  them,  and  sound  ones  too, 
and,  after  having  laid  it  on  roundlj;  about  the  injury  his  honour  sus- 
tained in  not  delivering  his  spouse,  it  is  reported  tha^  he  made  use  of 
these  yery  words—'  I  nave  said  enoodi— look  to  it.'  Pray  observe^ 
^ntlemen,  how  the  emperor  turns  his  oack,  and  leaves  Don  Gayferos 
in  a  fret. 

^ "  See  him  now  in  a  rage,  tossing  the  table-board  one  way,  and 
pieces  another !  Now  caumg  hastily  for  his  armour,  and  now  asking 
Don  Orlando,  his  cousin,  to  lend  him  his  sword  Dorindana,  which 
Don  Orlando  refuses,  though  he  offers  to  bear  him  company  in  his 
perilous  undertaking ;  but  the  furious  knight  will  not  accept  of  lii^ 
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bfilp,  saying  tbat  he  is  able  alone  to  deliver  liis  spouse,  {hough  she 

were  thrust  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Hereupon  he  jroes  out 
to  arm  himself,  in  order  to  set  forward  irnmediately.  Now,  gentle- 
men, turn  your  eyes  towards  that  tower  which  appears  yonder,  which 
you  are  to  suppose  to  be  one  of  the  MocMfish  towers  of  Saragossa, 
now  called  the  Aljaferia ;  and  that  lady  in  a  Moorish  habit,  who 
appears  in  the  baleony  is  the  peerless  Melisendra,  who.  from  that 
window  has  east  many  a  wistfid  look  towards  the  road  tliat  leads  to 
France,  and  soothed  her  captivity  by  thinking  of  the  city  of  Paris  and 
her  dear  husband.  Now  behold  a  strange  incident,  the  like  perhaps 
you  never  heard  of  before.  Do  you  not  see  that  Moor  stealing  along 
softly,  and  how,  step  by  step,  with  his  finxer  on  his  mouth,  he  comes 
behind  Melisendra  r  Hear  what  a  smack  ne  gives  on  her  sweet  lips, 
and  see  how  she  spits  and  wipes  her  mouth  with  her  white  smock- 
sleeves,  and  how  she  frets,  and  tears  her  beauteous  hm'r  from  pure 
vexation! — as  if  that  was  to  blame  for  the  indignity.  Observe,  also, 
the  grave  Moor  who  stands  in  that  open  gallerv— he  is  Marsilius, 
king  of  Sansnenna,  who  seeing  the  insolence  of  the  Moor,  though  he 
is  a  kinsman,  and  a  !?reat  favourite,  orders  him  to  be  seized  immedi- 
ately, and  two  hundred  stripes  eiven  him,  and  to  be  led  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  citv,  witn  criers  before,  to  proclaim  his  crime, 
followed  by  the  pubHo  wnippers  with  their  rods :  and  see  now  how 
all  this  is  put  in  execution,  almost  as  soon  as  the  lault  is  committed ; 
for  among  the  Moors  there  are  no  citations,  nor  indictments,  nor 
delays  of  the  law  as  among  us." 

^  **Boy.  boy,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "on  with  your  storv  in  a  straight 
line,  and  leave  your  curves  and  transversals :  I  can  tell  you  there  is 
often  much  need  of  formal  process  and  deliberate  trial  to  come  at  the 

truth." 

Master  Peter  also,  from  behind,  said,  "  None  of  your  flourishes, 
boy,  but  do  what  the  gentleman  bids  you.  and  then  you  cannot  be 
wrong;  sin"^  your  song  plainly,  and  meddle  not  with  counterpoints, 
for  they  will  only  put  you  out."  "  Very  well,"  quoth  the  boy ;  and 
proceeded,  saying : — 

"  The  figure  you  see  there  on  horseback,  muffled  up  in  a  Gascoigne 
doak,  is  Don  Gmyferos  himself,  whom  his  lady  (after  being  revenired 
on  the  impertinence  of  the  Moor)  sees  from  the  battlements  of  the 
tower,  ana,  taking  him  for  a  stranger,  holds  that  discourse  with  him 
which  is  recordeain  the  ballad : — 

If  towards  France  your  course  you  bend. 
Let  me  entreat  you.  gentle  fri^d. 
Make  diligent  inquiry  there 
For  Gayfin^  my  hxisbend  dear. 

The  rest  I  omit,  because  length  beirets  loath  in?.  Tt  is  sufficient  that 
Don  Gayferos  makes  himself  known  to  her.  as  you  may  perceive  by 
the  signs  of  joy  she  discovers,  and  especially  now  that  you  see  how 
nimbly  she  lets  herself  down  from  the  biileony,  to  ":et  on  horseback 
behind  her  loving  spouse.  But  alas,  poor  lady!  the  border  of  her 
under-petticoat  has  caught  one  of  tlie  iron  rails  of  the  balcony,  and 
there  she  hangs  danglin^in  the  air,  without  being  able  to  reach  the 
ground.  But  see  how  jBLeaTcn  is  mercifuL  and  sends  relief  in  the 
greatest  distress !  For  now  comes  Don  Gayferos,  and,  without  caring 
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for  the  richnrss  of  her  petticoat,  see  h<uv  he  lays  hold  of  her,  and* 
tearing  her  from  the  hooks,  l)riiiLrs  her  at  once  to  tlie  jxround,  and 
then,  at  a  spring,  sets  her  beiiiiid  him  on  the  crupper,  astride  like  a 
man,  bidding  her  bold  Terv  fast,  «id  clasp  her  arms  about  him  till 
they  cross  and  meet  over  nis  Iweart,  that  she  may  not  fall ;  beoause 
the  lady  Mclisendra  was  not  accustomed  to  that  way  of  riding. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  observe :  hear  how  the  horse  neighs  and 
shows  how  proud  he  is  of  the  Burthen  of  his  valiant  master  and  his 
fair  mistress.  See  how  thejr  now  wheel  about,  and,  turning  their 
backs  upon  the  city,  scamper  away  merrily  and  joyfully  to  Paris. 
Peace  he  with  ye,  0  ye  matchless  pair  of  faitliful  lovers  !  Safe  and 
sound  may  you  reach  your  desired  countr>',  without  iinpednnent, 
accident,  or  ill-luck  on  ^our  journey !  May  you  live  as  long  as  Nestor, 
amono:  friends  and  relations  rejoicing  in  your  happiness,  and-^ — " 

"  Stay,  stay,  boy^"  said  Master  Peter,  **  none  of  your  fliprhts,  I 
beseech  you ;  for  affectation  is  the  devU."  The  boy,  making  no  reply, 
went  on  with  his  story. 

"  Now,  sin,"  said  he,  "qidoUy  as  this  was  done,  idle  and  evil  eyes, 
that  pry  mto  everything,  are  not  wanting?  to  mark  the  descent  and 
mounting  of  the  fair  Melisendra,  and  to  give  noi  ice  to  King  Marsilius 
who  immediately  ordered  an  alarm  to  be  sounded ;  and  now  observe 
the  hurry  and  tumult  which  follow !  See  how  the  whole  oitf  shakes 
with  the  ringinii:  of  bells  in  the  steeples  of  the  mosques  " 

"  Not  so,'^  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  Master  Peter  is  very  much  out  as 
to  the  ringing  of  bells,  which  were  not  used  by  the  Moors,  but  kettle- 
drums and  a  kind  of  dulcimer,  like  our  waits;  and,  therefore,  to 
introduce  the  rinurinp:  of  bells  in  Sansiienna  is  a  gross  absurdity." 

Upon  which.  Master  Peter  left  otF  ringing,  and  said :  "  SignorDon 
Quixote,  if  you  stand  upon  these  triHes  we  shall  never  please  you ; 
00  not  be  so  severe  a  critic.  Hare  we  not  thousands  of  comedies 
full  of  such  mistakes  and  blunders,  and  yet  are  they  not  everywhere 
listened  to,  not  only  with  applause,  but  admiration  ?—  Go  on,  boy, 
and  let  these  folks  talk ;  for,  so  that  my  bags  are  filled,  1  care  not  if 
there  be  as  many  absurdities  as  there  are  motes  in  the  sun."  "  lou 
are  in  the  right,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  and  the  boy  proceeded: 

"  See,  gentlemen,  the  squadrons  of  glittering  cavalry  that  now  rush 
out  of  the  city,  in  pursuit  of  the  two  Catholic  lovers !  How  many 
trumpets  sound,  how  many  dulcimers  play,  and  how  many  drums  and 
kettle-drums  rattle !  AladL  I  fear  the  fugitiTes  will  be  oretiakea 
and  brought  back  tied  to  their  own  hmne's  tail,  which  would  be  a 
lamentable  spectacle." 

Don  Quixote,  roused  at  the  din,  and  seeing  such  a  number  of 
Moors,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  succour  the  flying  pair  •  and, 
rising  up,  said  in  a  loud  Toioe,  "  It  shall  never  be  said  while  I  Kto 
that  I  suffered  such  a  wrong  to  be  conniiitted  against  so  famous  a 
knight  and  so  daring  a  lover  as  Don  Gayferos.  Hold,  base-bom 
rabble !  —  follow  him  not,  or  expect  to  feel  the  fury  of  my 
resentment!" 

'Twas  no  sooner  said  than  done ;  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  and,  at 
one  spring,  he  planted  himself  close  to  the  show,  and  with  the  utmost 
fury  began  to  rain  hacks  and  slashes  on  the  Moorish  puppets,  over- 
throwing some,  and  beheading  others,  lammg  this,  ana  aemonshing 
that;  and  among  other  might v  strokes  one  fell  with  mortal  force  m. 
such  a  direction  thait^  had  not  !&iaster  Peter  dexterously  slipped  aaidc^ 
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he  wonld  ha?e  taken  off  his  head  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
sugar-paste. 

'Ilojd,  Signer  Don  Quixote !" cried  out  the  showman,  "hold,  for 
pity's  suke ! — these  are  not  real  Moors  that  you  are  cutting  and  destroy- 
ing, but  puppets  of  pasteboard.  Think  of  what  you  aie  doing :  sinner 
that  I  am !  yon  will  ruin  me  for  ever.'*  These  remonstrances  were 
lost  upon  the  exasperated  knight,  who  still  laid  about  him,  showering 
down  and  redoubling  his  blows,  fore-stroke  and  back-stroke,  with  such 
fury,  that  in  less  than  the  saying  of  two  credos  he  demolished  the 
whole  machine,  hacking  to  pieces  all  the  tacklhig  and  figures.  Xing 
Marsilius  was  in  a  grievous  condition,  and  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne's head,  as  well  as  crown,  cleft  in  twain !  The  whole  audience 
was  in  a  consternation ;  the  ape  flew  to  the  top  of  the  house,  the 
scholar  and  the  page  were  panic-struck,  and  Sancno  trembled  exceed- 
ingly; for,  as  he  aifterwards  declared  when  the  stonnwas  over,  he  had 
never  seen  his  master  in  such  a  raire  before. 

After  tiiis  chastisement  of  the  MoorSj  and  the  general  destruction 
which  accompanied  it,  Don  QuLx:otc's  lury  began  to  abate,  and  he 
ctilmly  said,  I  wish  all  those  were  at  this  moment  present  who  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  be  convinced  of  the  infinite  benefit  that  knights-errant 
are  to  the  world  :  for,  had  I  not  been  fortunately  at  hand,  what  would 
have  become  of  good  Don  Gavferos  and  the  lair  Melisendra  ?  No 
doubt  these  infidel  do^  wonld  have  OTertaken  them  by  this  time,  and 
treated  them  with  their  wonted  cruelty.— Long  live  knight-errantry, 
above  all  things  in  the  world  ! "  "  In  Heaven's  name  let  it  live,  and 
let  me  die  ! "  replied  Master  Peter,  in  a  dolorous  tone,  "  for  such  is 
my  wretched  fate  that  I  am  say  with  King  litiderigo,  *  Yesterday  I 
was  a  sovereign  of  Spain,  and  to^lay  I  haye  not  a  foot  of  land  to  call 
my  own.'  It  is  not  half  an  hour  ap^o,  nor  scarcely  half  a  minute,  since 
I  was  master  of  kings  and  emperors,  my  st  alls  full  of  horses,  and  mv 
trunks  and  sacks  full  of  fine  things ;  now,  I  am  destitute  and  wretchea, 
poor  and  a  beggar ;  and  to  aggravate  my  grief,  I  have  lost  my  ape, 
who,  in  truth,  will  make  me  sweat  for  it  before  I  catch  him  again: 
and  all  this  through  the  rash  fury  of  this  doughty  knight,  who  is  saia 
to  protect  orphans^  redress  wrongs,  and  do  other  charitable  deeds ; 
hut  Heaven  be  praised ;  he  has  faued  in  all  these  ^^ood  offices  towards 
my  wretched  self.  Well  may  he  be  called  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrow- 
ful Fig  ure,  for.  alas !  I  am  undone  forever  by  the  sonowful  disfigure- 
ment I  see  before  me." 

Sancho  Panza  was  moved  to  compassion  by  Master  Peter's  lament- 
ations, and  said  to  him,  "Ckmie,  do  not  weep.  Master  Peter;  far  it 
breaks  niy  heart  to  see  you  grieve  and  take  on  so.  I  can  assure  you 
my  master  Don  Quixote  is  too  catholic  and  scrupulous  a  Ciiristian  to 
let  any  poor  man  come  to  loss  by  him :  when  he  finds  out  that  he  has 
done  you  wrong  he  will  oertamlT  make  you  amends  with  interest." 
"Truly," said  Master  Peter,  "if  nis  worsnip  would  but  make  good 
part  of  the  damage  he  has  done  me  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  he  would 
acquit  his  conscience :  for  he  that  takes  from  his  neighbour,  and  does 
not  make  restitution,  can  never  be  saved,  that's  certain."  "  I  allow 
it,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  as  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any- 
thing of  yours,  Master  Peter."  How  ! "  answered  Peter  :  "  see  the 
relics  that  lie  on  the  hard  and  barren  ground  I  How  were  they  scat- 
tered and  annihilated  but  by  the  invincible  force  of  your  powerful 
annP  To  whom  did  their  bodies  belong  bat  to  me P  How  did  I 
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maintam  myself  but  by  them?"  *'Here,"  said  Don  Qohote,  "is  a 

fresh  confirmation  of  what  I  have  often  thouprht,  and  can  now  no 
longer  doubt,  that  those  enchanters  who  persecute  nic  are  continually 
Icaoing  me  into  error  first  allowing  me  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  then  transforming  them  to  my  eyes  into  whatever  shape  they 
please.  I  protest  to  you,  prentlemcn,  that  the  spectacle  we  have  just 
beheld  seemed  to  me  a  real  occurrence,  and  I  doubted  not  the  identity 
of  Melisendra,  Don  Gavferos,  Marsilius,  and  Charleuiajrne.  I  was 
therefore  moved  with  inaignation  at  what  I  oonoeived  Uioe  ii^nstioe, 
and,  in  compliance  with  tne  duty  of  my  p^rofession  as  a  knii^ht-crrant. 
1  wished  to  nssist  and  succour  the  fugitives :  and  with  this  ^ooa 
intention  1  did  what  you  have  witnessed,  if  I  have  been  deceived 
and  things  have  fallen  ont  imhappily,  it  is  not  I  who  am  to  Uame^  Init 
my  wicked  persecuton.  Ncvert  neless.  though  this  error  of  mine  pro- 
ceeded  not  trora  malice,  yet  I  will  condemn  myself  in  costs — consider. 
Master  Peter,  your  demand  for  the  damaged  figures,  and  I  will 
pav  it  you  down  in  current  and  lawful  money  of  Castile." 

Master  Peter  made  him  a  low  bow,  saying,  "I  expected  no  less  from 
the  unexampled  Christianity  of  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  the  true  protector  of  all  needy  and  distressed  wanderers,  and 
let  master  innkeeper  and  the  great  Sancho  be  umpires  and  appraisers 
between  your  worship  and  me,  of  what  the  demohahed  figures  are,  or 
might  be,  worth." 

The  innkeeper  and  Sancho  consented,  whereupon  Master  Pet-er. 
taking  up  Marsilius,  i^ing  of  Saragossa,  without  a  head,  "  You  see, 
said  he,  how  impoMssible  it  is  to  restore  this  king  to  his  former  statie, 
and  therefore  I  think,  with  submission  to  better  judgment,  that  you 
must  award  me  for  his  death  and  destruction  four  reals  and  a  half." 
"Proceed,"  (pioth  Don  Quixote.  "Then  for  this  gash  from  top  to 
bottom,''  continued  Al;u»ler  Tcter,  taking  up  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, "  I  think  five  reals  and  a  quartillo  would  not  be  too  much.** 
"^or  toolif  llr,"  (|uoth  Sancho.  '  Nor  yet  too  much,"  added  the  inn- 
keeper ;  *'but  split  t  lie  dill'ereiiee  and  set  him  down  five  reals."  "  Give 
him  the  whole  of  his  demand,"  ^uoth  Don  Quixote:  ''for a  quartillo 
more  or  less  is  immaterial  on  this  disastrous  occasion :  but,  be  quick. 
Maater  Peter,  for  supner-time  apprtjaehes,  and  I  feel  symptoma  of 
hunger."  "For  this  ngure,"  quoth  Master  Peter,  "wanting  a  nose 
and  an  eye.  which  is  the  fair  Melisendra,  I  must  have  and  can  abate 
nothing  or  two  reals  and  twelve  maravedis."  "Nay,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  the  devil  is  in  it  if  Melisendra,  witii  her  husband,  be  not 
by  this  time,  at  least,  upon  tlie  borders  of  France  :  for  the  horse  they 
rode  seemed  to  me  to  fly  rather  than  gallop ;  and  therefore  do  not  pre- 
tend to  sell  me  a  cat  for  a  coney,  showing  me  here  Melisendra  without 
a  nose,  whereas  at  this  very  instant,  the  happy  pair  are  probably 
solacing  themselves  at  their  ease,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies. 
Heaven  help  every  one  to  what  is  their  just  due :  nroceed  Master 
Peter,  but  let  us  have  plam  dealing."  Master  Peter  nndiiig  that  Don 
Quixote  began  to  waver,  and  was  returning  tx)  his  old  tbeme|  and  not 
cuooaing  that  he  should  eacape^  he  changed  his  ground  and  said, '/  No, 
now  I  recollect,  this  cannot  be  Melisendra,  but  one  of  her  waiting- 
maids,  and  so  with  sixty  maravedis  I  shall  be  content  and  well  enough 
paid." 

Thus  he  went  on,  setting  his  price  upon  the  dead  and  wounded, 
which  the  arbitrators  moderated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  ( 
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and  the  "whole  amounted  to  forty  reals  and  three  qunrf  il1os,  which 
Saucho  having  paid  down,  Master  Peter  demanded  two  reals  more  for 
the  trouble  he  should  have  in  catching  his  ape.  "  Give  him  the  two 
reals,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  now  would  I  eive  two  hun- 
dred more  to  be  assured  that  the  ladv  Melisendra  and  Signor  Don 
Gavferos  are  at  this  time  in  France  and  anion^  their  friends."  "  No- 
body can  tell  us  that  better  than  my  ape,"  said  Master  Peter:  "but 
the  devil  himself  cannot  catch  him  now ;  though,  perhaps,  eitner  his 
love  for  me,  or  hunger,  will  force  him  to  retom  at  nisrht.  However, 
to-morrow  is  a  new  day,  and  we  shall  then  see  each  otlier  again." 

The  bustle  of  the  puppet-show  being  quite  over,  they  ail  supped 
together  in  peace  and  good  fellowship,  at  the  expense  of  Don  Quixote, 
whose  liberality  was  boundless.  The  man  who  carried  the  lances  and 
halberts  left  the  inn  before  daybreak,  and  after  the  sun  had  risen  the 
scholar  and  the  page  can^e  to  take  leave  of  Dim  Quixote  ;  the  former 
to  return  home,  and  the  latter  to  pursue  his  intended  journey  :  Don 
Quixote  having  given  him  a  dozen  reals  to  assist  in  defraying  his 
expenses.  Master  Peter  had  no  mind  for  any  further  intercourse  with 
Don  Quixote,  whom  he  knew  perfectly  well,  and  therefore  he  also 
arose^  before  the  sun,  and,  collecting  the  fragments  of  his  show,  he  set 
oif  with  his  ape  in  quest  of  adventures  of  nis  own ;  while  the  inn- 
keeper, who  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  Don  Quixote,  w  as 
equally  surprised  at  his  madness  and  liberality.  In  short,  Sancho,  by 
order  of  his  master,  paid  him  well,  and  about  eight  in  the  momin*, 
having  taken  leave  of  him,  they  left  the  inn  and  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  where  we  will  leave  them,  to  idate  othcnr  things  necessary  to 
the  elucidAtion  of  this  fiunoas  history. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Wherein,  is  related  trko  MaHer  Peter  and  his  ape  v^ere;  vnth  Don  QuixoU^t 
{ll-snr'r<^,'(  in  the  braying  advtiUurtf  which  terminated  neHhtr  m  iU 
teished  nor  intendecU 

Cm  Hamete,  the  author  of  this  great  work,  begins  the  present 
chaj)ter  with  these  words,  "I  swear  as  a  catholic  Cliristian."  On 
whieli  his  translator  observes  that  Cid  Hamete's  swearing  as  a  catho- 
lic GiuristiaUj^  although  he  was  a  Moor,  meant  only  that  as  a  catholic 
Christian,  when  he  swears,  utters  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  he,  with 
eaual  veracity,  will  set  dowii  nothing  in  writing  of  Don  Quixote  but 
wnat  is  strictly  true ;  especially  in  the  account  that  is  now  to  be  given 
of  the  person  hitherto  called  Master  Peter,  and  of  the  divining  ape, 
whose  answers  created  such  amazement  tlm)ughout  all  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  says,  then,  that  whoever  has  read  the  former  part 
of  this  history  must  well  remember  Gines  de  Passamontc,  who  among 
other  gailey-slaves  was  liberated  by  Don  Quixote  in  the  Sierra 
Morena:— a  henefit  for  which  he  wis  but  ill  reunited  by  that  mis- 
chievous and  disorderly  crew.  This  Gines  de  rassamonte.  whom 
Don  Quixote  called  Ginesillo  de  Parapilla,  was  the  person  who  stole 
Sancho  Pauza's  Dapple;  and  the  time  and  manner  of  that  theft  not 
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havinsr  been  inserted  in  the  former  part  of  this  history,  through  the 
neglect  of  the  printers^  many  have  ascribed  the  omission  to  want  of 
memory  in  the  anthor.  But  in  €ut  Ginee  stole  the  animal  while 
Sanoho  Panza  was  asleep  upon  his  back,  by  the  same  artifice  which 
Brunello  practised  when  he  carried  off  Sacripantc's  horse  from  between 
his  i(>?s,  at  the  sie^e  of  Aibraca ;  although  Sancho  afterwards  reooTered 
his  Dapple,  as  hath  already  been  related. 

This  Qmn  then  (whose  rogueries  and  crimes  were  so  numerous  and 
flagrant  as  to  fill  a  large  volume^  which  he  compiled  hiniselfl,  bcins: 
afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  justice,  passed  over  into  the  kini^doju 
of  Arragon,  and  there,  after  covering  his  left  eye,  he  set  up  the  trade 
of  showman,  in  which,  as  wdl  as  the  art  of  legeardemain,  he  was  a 
akilful  pnctitioiu  r.  rrom  a  puty  of  Christians  just  rediMmed  from 
slavery,  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  with,  he  purchased  his  ape,  which 
he  fortliwith  instructed  to  leap  upon  his  shoulder  and  mutter  in  his 
ear,  as  before  described.  Thus  prepared,  he  commenced  his  ayoca> 
tion^  and  his  practice  was,  before  he  entered  any  town,  to  mi^ 
inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  concerning  its  inhabitants  and  nassing 
event  s,  and,  hearing  them  carefully  in  his  memory,  he  first  exhibit^a 
his  show,  which  represented  sometimes  one  story  and  sometimes 
another,  but  all  pleasant,  gay,  and  popular.  After  this  he  propounded 
to  his  auditors  the  rare  talents  of  nis  ape,  assuring  them  of  his  know- 
led  i?e  of  the  past  and  present,  at  the  same  time  confessing  his  igno- 
rance of  the  future.  Though  Ids  regular  fee  was  two  reals,  he  was 
always  disposed  to  aooommodate  his  onstomen;  and  if  he  found 
people  unwilling  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  oracle,  he  sometimes  poured 
fortli  his  knoM  ledge  gratuitously,  which  gained  him  unspeakable  credit 
and  numerous  followers.  Even  when  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  queries 
proposed  to  him,  he  contrived  so  to  aoapt  his  answers,  that  as  people 
were  seldom  troublesome  in  their  aenipies,  he  was  able  to  deoetre  all, 
and  fill  his  poekets. 

No  sooner  had  Master  Peter  Passamonte  entered  the  inn  than  he 
recognised  the  knight  and  squire,  and  therefore  had  no  difficulty 
in  exciting  thetr  astonishment :  but  the  adTcntore  would  have  cost 
him  dear  bad  he  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  elude  the  sword  of  Don 
Quixote,  when  he  sliced  off  the  head  of  King  Marsihus  smd  demolished 
his  cavalry,  as  related  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  This  may  suffice 
concerning  Master  Peter  and  his  ape. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  illustrious  knight  of  La  Mandia,  who, 
after  quitting  the  inn,  determined  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  river  Ebro 
and  the  neighbouring  country:  finding  that  he  would  have  time  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose  before  the  tournaments  at  Saragossa  began. 
With  this  intention  he  pursued  his  joumeir,  and  travelled  two  days 
without  encountering  anvihing  worth  recoraing,  till,  on  the  third  day, 
as  he  was  ascending  a  hill^  he  heard  a  distant  sound  of  dnuns^  trum- 
pets, and  other  martial  mstruments,  which  at  fiist  he  imagmed  to 
proosed  from  a  body  of  niilitaiy  on  the  march;  and,  spurring  Bora- 
nante,  he  ascended  a  rising  ground,  whence  he  peroeiTed,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  valley  beneatli,  above  two  hundred  men,  armed  with 
various  weapons,  as  spears,  cross-bows,  partisans,  halberds,  and  spikes, 
with  some  nrc-arms.  He  then  descended,  and  advanced  so  near  tiie 
troop,  that  he  could  distmguish  their  banners  with  the  devices  the/ 
bore :  especially  one  upon  a  banner  or  pennant  of  white  satin,  on 
which  an  ass  was  painted  to  the  life,  of  the  small  >Sardinian  breed. 
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vitb  its  head  raised,  its  mouth  open,  in  the  Tery  pofltue  of  bnyingt 
and  over  it,  whiten  in  large  charactcss^ 


rrom  this  motto  Don  Quixote  concluded  that  these  were  the  inha- 


Sancho^  and  told  him  also  w  hat  was  written  on  the  banner.  He  like- 
wise said  that  the  person  who  had  given  them  an  account  of  this  afiair, 
was  mistaken  in  calling  the  two  brayers  aldermen,  since,  according 
to  the  motto,  it  appeared  they  were  not  aldermen,  but  bailifb.  "  Thm 
Vmks  no  squares,  sir,"  answered  Sancho  Paiis%  *'£or  it  mi^bt 
happen  that  the  aldermen  who  brayed  have  in  process  of  tune 
become  bailiffs  of  their  town,  and  therefore  may  properly  be  called 
by  both  titles ;  though  it  signifies  nothing  to  the  truth  of  the  history 
whether  they  were  bafliib  or  aldenBen:  tar  aoo  is  as  likely  to  braj  as 
the  other." 

They  soon  ascertained  that  it  was  the  derided  town  sallying  forth 
to  attack  another,  which  had  ridiculed  them  more  than  was  reasonable 
or  beo(miing  in  good  neighbours.  Don  Qoixote  advanced  towards 
them,  to  the  no  small  concern  of  Sancho,  who  never  had  any  liking 
to  meddle  in  such  matters,  and  he  was  presentl5^  surrounded  by  the 
motley  band,  who  supjK>sed  him  to  be  some  friend  to  their  cause. 
Don  Quixote  then  raismg  his  vizor,  with  an  easy  and  gracefol  deport- 
ment, anproaohed  tim  ass^banner,  and  all  the  chien  of  the  army 
collected  around  him,  being  struck  with  the  same  astonishment 
which  the  first  sight  of  him  usually  excited.  Don  Quixote,  seein» 
them  gaze  so  earnestly  at  him,  without  bciuir  spoken  to  by  any  oi'  the 


following  manner : — 

"  It  is  my  intention,  worthy  ^^entlcmen,  to  address  you,  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  you  not  to  interrupt  my  discourse,  unless  ^ou  hnd 
it  offensive  or  tirMome :  for,  in  that  case,  upon  the  least  sign  from 
you.  I  wiU  put  a  seal  on  my  lips  and  a  bridle  on  my  tongue.  Thev 
all  desired  him  to  say  what  he  pleased^  and  promised  to  hear  him  witn 
attention.  With  this  license,  Don  Quixote  proceeded.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  I  am  a  knight-enant  \  arms  are  my  exercise  and  my  pro- 
fession is  that  of  relieving  the  distressed,  and  ^ving  aid  to  the  weak. 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the  cause  of  your  agitation,  nor  to  the  events 
which  have  provoked  your  resentment  and  impelled  vou  to  arms.  I 
have  therefore  often  reflected  on  your  case,  and  fintl  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  duel,  you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  yourselves  insulted ; 
for  no  one  person  can  insult  a  whole  city,  unless,  when  treason  has 
been  comnntted  within  it,  not  knowing  the  guilty  person,  he  should 
accuse  the  whole  body.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Don  Diego 
Qrdoimes  de  Lara,  who  dballeiMed  the  whole  people  of  Zamort^ 
beoanse  he  did  not  know  that  yellido  Dolfos  alone  had  murdered  bis 
king :  and  therefore,  every  individual  being  charged  with  that  crime, 
it  belonged  to  the  whole  to  answer  and  to  revenge  the  imputation. 
It  is  true  that  Signor  Don  Diego  went  somewhat  too  far,  and  exceeded 
the  just  limits  of  challenge ;  for  certainly  it  was  not  necessary  to 
include  in  it  the  dead  and  the  unborn,  tne  waters,  the  bread,  and 
several  other  particulars  therein  mentioned.  Bat  let  that  pass,  for 


The  bailifik  twain 
Bniy'd  not  in  vain. 
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when  cliolor  overflows,  the  tongue  is  under  no  sroremment.  Sinof*, 
then.  It  is  unpossible  thai  an  individual  should  ailront  a  whole  king- 
dom, lyrovinoe,  or  city,  it  is  dear  that  there  is  no  reason  for  your 
m.'irchinp:  out  to  take  revcnc^c  upon  what  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
oflence  worthy  of  your  resentment.  It  would  be  a  fine  business, 
truly,  if  all  those  iowna  which,  by  the  vulgar,  are  nicknamed  from 
their  trades,  and  called  the  cheesemongers,  tne  costermonffers.  the 
fiflhmon£?ers,  tlic  soai)boilers,  and  other  sueh  appellations,*  snould  be 
so  absurd  as  to  think  th(;niselvcs  insulted,  and  to  seek  vensreanoe 
With  their  swords  upon  this  and  every  slight  provocation  1  No,  no ; 
Boch  doings  Heaven  neither  'wills  nor  permits.  In  weU-ordered  states, 
men  are  required  to  unsheath  l^eir  swords  and  hazard  their  lives  and 
property  uj)on  four  different  accounts :  first,  to  defend  the  holy 
Catholic  Faith  ;  secondly,  in  self-defence,  which  is  a^eeable  to  natu- 
ral and  Divine  law;  thirdly,  in  defence  of  personal  honour,  family, 
reputation,  and  worldly  weedth ;  fourthly,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand^ of  their  sovereifrn,  in  a  just  war;  to  these  may  be  added  a  fifth 
fwiueli,  indeed,  will  properly  rank  with  the  second),  and  that  is,  the 
uelence  of  our  country.  These  are  the  principal  occasions  upon 
which  an  appeal  to  the  sword  is  jostifiable;  oat  to  have  reooone  to 
it  for  trifles,  and  things  rather  to  excite  miith  than  anger,  is  equally 
wicked  ana  senseless,  iiesides,  to  take  unjust  revenge  (and  no 
revenue  can  be  just)  is  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  our  holy  reUgion, 
by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  forgive  our  enemies,  and  do  good  to 
those  who  hate  us — a  precent  which,  though  it  seems  dilTicult  to  obey, 
yet  is  it  only  so  to  the  worldly-minded,  who  have  more  of  the  flesh  thim 
the  spirit :  for  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  whose  words  could  never 
deceive,  said  that  his  yoke  was  easy  and  liis  burden  li^ht ;  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  reqmre  from  ns  what  was  impossible  to  be  per- 
formed. So  that,  gentlemen,  by  every  law,  human  and  divme, 
you  are  bound  to  sneathe  your  swords^  Mid  let  your  resentment 
sleep/' 

"The  devil  fetch  me,"  quoth  Sanoho  to  himself.  "  if  this  master  of 

mine  be  not  a  perfect  priest ;  or,  if  not,  he  is  as  like  one  as  one  egff  is 
like  another."  I)on  Quixote  took  breath  a  little,  and  perceiving  nis 
auditors  were  still  attentive,  he  would  have  continued  his  harangue, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  zeal  of  his  squire,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  offered  him  by  a  pause,  to  make  a  speeeh  in  his  turn. 

'Gentlemen,"  said  he.  "  my  master  Don  Quixote  de  la  Maurha, 
once  called  the  '  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  ligure,'  and  now  the 
'  Knight  of  the  Lions,'  is  a  choice  scholar,  and  understands  Latin, 
and  talks  the  vulgar  tongue  like  any  bachelor  of  arts ;  and  in  all  he 
meddles  or  advises,  proceeds  like  an  old  soldier ;  havmg  all  the  laws 
and  statntes  of  what  is  called  dueUing  at  his  fingers*  ends ;  and  so  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  his  advice,  and  while  you  abide  bv 
that,  let  the  blame  be  mine  if  ever  von  make  a  Mse  step.  Ana, 
indeed,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  it  is  mightv  foolish  in  yon  to 
be  offended  at  hearing  anyone  bray  :  when  I  was  a  ooy  I  well  remem- 
ber nobody  ever  hindered  me  from  braying  as  often  as  I  pleased*  and 
I  could  do  it  so  rarely  that  all  the  asses  in  the  town  answered  me ; 
yet  for  all  that  wasi  still  the  son  of  my  parents,  who  were  very  honest 

*  The  oities  lo  called  are  Valladolid,  Toledo^  Madhd,  and  probably 
Oetate. 
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people :  and  though  I  must  say  a  few  of  the  proudest  of  ncigh- 
honas  envied  me  the  gift,  yet  I  cared  not  a  rash ;  and,  to  convince  vou 
that  I  speak  the  truth,  ao  bat  listen  to  me ;  for  this  art,  like  thai  of 

swimmiug,  once  learaed,  is  never  forcrotten." 

Then,  putting  his  hands  to  his  nostrils,  he  be^an  to  bray  so  strenu- 
ously that  the  adjacent  valleys  resounded  again  \  wherenpon  a  man 
who  stood  near  him,  supposing  that  he  was  mocking  them,  raised  his 
pole,  and  gave  liim  sucn  a  blow  that  it  brought  the  unlucky  squire  to 
the  ground.  Dou  Quixote,  seeiii?^  liini  so  ill-treated,  made  at  the 
striker  with  his  lance,  but  wiis  instantly  opposed  by  so  many  of  his 
comrades,  that  he  saw  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  revenged :  on 
the  contrary,  feeling  a  shower  oi  stones  conic  thick  upon  hmi,  and 
seeing  a  thousand  crossbows  presented,  and  as  many  guns  levelled  at 
him,  he  turned  llozinante  about,  and,  as  fast  as  hecouldgallop,  got 
out  from  among  them,  heartily  recommending  himself  to  Heaven,  and 
praying,  as  he  fled,  to  be  delivered  from  so  imminent  a  danger :  at  the 
same  time  exnectinjr,  at  every  step,  to  be  pierced  through  and  through 
■with  bullets,  he^went  on  drawmg  Uis  breath  at  every  moment,  to  try 
vhether  or  not  it  failed  hun.  xne  rustic  battalion,  however,  seeing 
him  fly,  were  contented  to  save  their  ammunition.  As  for  Sancho, 
they  set  him  again  upon  his  ass,  though  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  suffered  him  to  follow  his  master — not  that  he  had  power 
to  guide  liini,  but  Dapple,  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  Kozinante, 
naturally  followed  his  steps.  Don  Quixote  having  got  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  at  length  ventured  to  look  brick,  and,  seeing  only 
Sancho  slowly  following,  he  stopped,  and  waited  till  he  came  up. 
The  army  kept  the  field  till  nigntfail,  when  no  enemy  coming  forth 
to  battle,  they  joyfully  returned  home:  and  had  they  known  the 
practice  of  the  ancieint  Greeks,  they  would  have  erected  a  trophy  in 
that  nlaoeL 


C3HAPTBR  TKXX. 

Coneeminp  tkinfft  «&tcA,  Bentngdi  says,  he  who  readt  qf  Aem  will  know, 

if  he  reads  wUA  aUention, 

Whbn  the  valiant  man  flies  he  must  have  discovered  foul  play ;  and 
it  is  then  the  part  of  the  wise  to  reserve  themselves  for  a  better  occa- 
sion. This  truth  was  verified  in  Don  Quixote,  who^  not  choosing  to 
expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  an  incensed  and  evil-disposed  multi- 
tude, prudently  rethred  out  of  their  reach,  without  once  recollecting 
his  faithful  squire,  or  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  left  him ;  nor 
did  he  stop  till  he  got  as  far  off  as  he  deemed  sufficient  for  his  safety. 
Sancho  followed  the  track  of  his  nuister,  hanging,  as  before  described, 
athwart  his  ass,  and,  having  recovered  his  senses,  at  length  came  up 
to  him ;  when,  unable  to  supp<nt  himself,  he  dropped  from  his  pack- 
saddle  at  Kozinante's  feet,  overcome  with  the  paw  of  the  bruises  and 
blows  he  had  received. 

Don  Quixote  dismounted  to  examine  the  state  of  Sancho's  body  : 
but,  findmg  no  bones  broken,  and  the  skin  whole  from  head  to  foot^ 

8  D 
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he  said  angrily,  "  In  an  evil  hour,  Saucho.  must  thuu  uccds  show  thy 
skill  in  braying :  where  didst  thou  learn  that  it  was  proper  to  name  a 
halter  in  the  house  of  a  man  that  was  hanged  ?  To  tny  braving  music 
■what  counterpoint  rouldst  thou  expect  hut  that  of  a  cudgel?  Ketuni 
tliaiiks  to  Heaven,  f^ancho,  that,  instead  of  crossing  thy  back  with  a 
cud-cl,  they  did  m)t  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  thee  with  a  scimi- 
tw."  "  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition  to  answer,"  replied  Sancho,  **fer 
metliinks  I  speak  tliroucrh  my  shoulders.  Let  us  mount,  and  be  gone 
from  t Id's  jjlace.  Aa  for  bravim:,  I  w  ill  have  doiw  wit  h  it  I'or  ever  ;  —  but 
not  with  telling  that  knights-ernmt  can  lly,  and  leave  their  faithful 
squires  to  he  beaten  to  powder  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies/'  *'  To 
retire  is  not  to  fly,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  **  for  tliou  must  know 
?ancho,  that  the  valour  which  has  not  prudence  for  its  basis  is  terjiied 
rashness,  and  the  successful  exploits  of  the  rash  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  good  fortune  thsa  to  courage.  I  confess  I  did  retire,  but 
not  fly :  and  herein  I  imitated  snn^  valiant  ipersons  who  have 
reserved  tliemselves  for  better  purjwses,  wluTeof  liistory  fiiniishes 
abundance  of  examples  :  but  being  of  no  pro£t  to  thee,  or  pleasure  to 
mvself,  I  shall  not  now  mention  them." 

"By  this  time  Sancho  had  mounted  again,  with  the  assistance  of  Iiis 
master,  who  likewise  got  wyon  Rozinante,  and  they  proceeded  slowly 
towards  a  grove  of  pojjlars  which  tliey  diseovrred  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league  olT,  Sauelio  every  now  and  tlien  lit  aviug  most  profound  sighs, 
accompanied  by  dolorous  groans :  and,  w  hen  asked  the  cause  of  his 
distress,  he  said  that,  from  the  nape  of  his  neck  to  the  lowest  point 
of  his  l)a('k-l)onc,  he  was  so  bruised  and  sore  that  the  pain  made  him 
mad.  "  Doubtless,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  this  pain  must  have  been 
caused  by  the  pole  with  which  they  struck  thee,  and  which,  being 
lonfr,  extended  over  the  whole  of  thy  back,  including  all  the  part  s 
which  now  grieve  thee  so  much ;  and,  had  tlic  weapon  been  still 
larger,  thy  pain  would  have  been  increased."  "Before  Heaven," 
quoth  Saucho,  "  your  worship  has  relieved  me  from  a  mighty  doubt, 
and  explained  it,  forsooth,  in  notable  terms !  Body  o'  me !  was  the 
cause  of  my  pain  so  hidden  that  it  was  necessarv  to  tell  me  that  I  felt 
pain  in  all  those  parts  which  the  pole  reached?  If  my  ancles  had 
ached,  then  might  you  have  tried  to  unriddle  the  cause ;  but  to  find 
out  that  I  am  pained  because  I  was  beaten  is,  truly,  no  ^cat  matter. 
In  faith,  master  of  mine,  other  men's  harms  are  easily  borne;  I 
descry  land  more  and  more  every  day,  and  see  plainly  how  little  1  am 
to  expect  fi-om  follow  big  your  worship ;  for,  ii  this  time  you  could 
suffer  me  to  be  basted,  1  may  reckon  upcoi  returning,  again  and  again, 
to  our  old  blanketing,  and  other  pranks.  My  back  bears  the  iniseliief 
now,  but  next  it  may  fall  on  my  eyes.  It  would  be  much  belter  for 
me,  onljf  that  I  am  a  beast,  and  shall  never  in  my  life  do  anything 
that  is  right— better,  1  sa.v,  would  it  be  for  me  to  return  home  to  my 
wife  children,  and  strive  to  maintain  and  bring  them  up  with  the 
little  Heaven  shall  be  pleased  to  give  me,  and  not  be  followin.a:  vour 
worship  through  roads  withont  a  road,  and  pathless  paths,  drinking 
ill  and  eiit  mg  w  orse.  And  as  for  sleeping — good  squire^  measure  out 
seven  feet  of  earth,  and,  if  that  be  not  sufficient,  pnthee  take  as 
many  more  and  welcome,  and  stretch  out  to  your  heart's  content!  I 
should  like  to  see  the  first  who  set  on  foot  knight-eirantry  burnt  to 
ashes ;  or,  at  least,  the  tirst  that  would  needs  be  souire  to  such  idiots 
as  all  the  knights-errant  of  former  times  must  miTe  been— of  the 
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resent  I  say  nothing,  for,  your  worship  bein^  one  of  them,  I  am 
ound  to  pay  them  respect,  and  because  I  know  that,  in  regard  to 
talk  ing  and  understanding,  your  worship  knows  a  point  beyond  the 
devil  himself." 

"  I  would  lay  a  good  wager  with  thee,  Sancbo,"  quoth  Don  Quaote, 
"that  now  thou  art  talking,  and  without  interruption,  thou  feelest  no 

I mm  in  thy  body.  Go  on,  my  son,  and  say  all  that  comes  into  thv 
lead,  or  to  thy  ton^e:  for,  so  thou  art  relieved  from  pain,  I  shall 
take  pleasure  eren  in  tne  vexation  thy  im^pertinence  occasions  me — 
nay  more,  if  thou  has  really  so  great  a  desire  to  return  home  to  thy 
wife  and  children,  God  forbid  I  should  hinder  th(>e.  Thou  hast 
money  of  mine  in  thy  hands ;  see  how  long  it  is  since  we  made  this 
third  sally  from  our  town,  and  how  much  thou  couldst  have  earned 
monthly,  and  pay  thyself."  "When  1  served  Thomas  Carrasco,** 
replied  Sancho,  "father  of  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  whom 
your  worship  knows  full  well,  I  got  two  ducats  a  month,  besides  my 
victuals ;  With  your  worship  1  cannot  tell  wliat  I  may  get ;  but  I  am 
soie  it  is  greater  drudgery  to  be  squire  to  a  knight-errant  than  serrant 
to  a  farmer ;  for,  if  we  work  for  husbandmen,  though  we  labour  hard 
in  the  day,  at  night  we  are  sure  of  supper  from  the  pot,  and  a  bed  to 
sleep  on,  wliich  is  more  than  I  have  found  since  1  have  been  in  your 
worship's  service — ^the  scum  of  Gamacho's  pots  excepted,  and  the 
short  time  we  were  ;it  ihe  houses  of  Don  Diego  and  Basilius:  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  have  had  no  other  bed  than  the  hard  ground,  and 
no  other  covprin'^  (han  the  sky,  whether  foul  or  fair;  living  upon 
scraps  of  bad  bread,  and  worse  chcc^sc,  and  drinl^.iug  such  water  as 
chance  put  in  our  way." 

"  I  confess,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  all  thou  sayest  is 
true— how  much  dost  thou  think  I  ought  to  pay  tliee  more  than  what 
thouhadst  from  Thomas  Carrasco?"  "I  think"  quoth  Sancho,  "if 
your  worship  adds  two  reab  a  month,  I  should  reckon  myself  well 
paid.  This  is  for  the  wages  due  for  my  labour ;  but  as  to  the  promise 
your  worship  made  of  the  government  of  an  island,  it  would  be  fair 
that  you  acid  six  reals  more,  making  thirty  in  all."  "  Very  well," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  it  is  five-and-twenty  days  since  we  sallied 
from  our  village,  and,  according  to  the  wages  thou  hast  allotted  thy- 
self, calculate  the  proportion  and  see  ^vllat  I  owe  thee,  and  pay 
thysnlf,  as  I  said  before,  with  thine  own  hand."  "  Body  o'  me," 
quoth  Sancho,  "your  worship  is  clean  out  of  the  reckoning,  for, 
as^  to  the  promised  island,  we  must  reckon  from  the  day  you  pro- 
mised me  to  the  present  hour."  "How  long  then  is  it  since  I 
promised  it  to  thee?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "If*  I  remember  right," 
answered  Sancho,  "it  is  about  twenty  years  and  three  days,  more 
or  less." 

Here  Don  Quixote,  clapping  his  forehead  with  the  pdm  of  bis  hand, 
began  to  laugh  heartily,  and  said,  "Why,  all  my  sallu^(>,  including  the 
time  I  sojourned  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  have  scarcely  taken  up  more 
than  two  months,  and  dost  thou  say,  Sancho,  it  is  twenty  years  since 
1  promised  thee  an  island?  I  perceive  that  thou  art  determined  to 
lay  claim  to  all  the  money  thou  hast  of  mine;  if-  such  be  thy  wish, 
take  it,  and  nnich  good  mav  it  do  thee ;  for  to  rid  myself  of  so  worth- 
less a  squire  1  will  gladly  be  left  poor  and  pennyless.  But  tell  me, 
thou  perrerter  of  the  squirely  ordinances  of  knight^rrantry !  where 
hast  tJioa  seen  or  read  that  any  squire  to  knight-mant  ever  presumed 
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to  larcMin  with  his  master,  and  sav,  so  much  prr  month  you  must  anre 
me  to  serve  you?  Launch,  launch  out,  thou  base  reptile!  thou  hob- 
gobliu !— lor  such  tliou  art — launch  out,  1  say,  into  the  mare  magnum 
of  their  histories,  and  if  thou  canst  find  that  any  squire  has  ever  said, 
or  thouglit,  as  thou  hast  dime,  1  will  give  ihec  leave  to  nail  it  on  iny 
ft)roheaa,  and  write  fool  upon  my  face  in  capitals.  Turn  about  the 
bridle,  or  baiter,  of  Dapple,  and  get  home !  for  not  one  single  step 
farther  shait  thou  go  with  ne.  O  bread  iU-bestowed !  O  promisea 
ill-placed !  O  man,  that  hast  more  of  the  beast  than  of  the  human 
creature!  Now,  when  I  thought  of  cstablishinu  tlice,  and  in  such  a 
way  that,  in  spite  of  thy  wife,  thou  shouldst  have  been  styled  '  your 
braship,  now  dost  thou  leave  me  ?  sow,  when  I  bad  just  taken  a  firm 
nod  eflectual  resolution  to  make  thee  lord  of  the  best  ialaod  in  the 
world?  But,  as  thou  thyself  hast  often  said,  'honey  is  not  for  the 
mouth  of  an  ass.'  An  ass  thou  art,  an  ass  thou  wilt  continue  to  be, 
and  an  ass  tliou  wilt  die ;  for  i  vciUy  believe  thou  wilt  never  acquire 
even  sense  enou^^h  to  know  that  thou  art  a  beast !" 

Sancho  looked  at  his  master  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  countenance, 
all  the  time  l.c  thus  rcproaelicd  and  rated  him ;  and  when  the  storm 
was  passed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  in  a  faint  aud  doleful  voice,  he 
said : — "  I  confess,  dear  sir,  that  to  be  a  complete  ass  I  want  noihing 
but  a  tail,  and  if  your  worship  w-ill  be  pleased  to  put  me  on  one,  1 
shall  deem  it  well  placed,  and  will  then  serve  you  as  your  faithfid  ass 
all  tiie  days  I  have  yet  to  live.^  Pardon  me,  sir,  1  entreat  vou :  have 
^iiy  un  my  ignorance,  and  consider  tliat,  if  my  tongue  runs  too  nst,  it 
IS  more  from  folly  than  evil-meaning :  '  he  who  en  s  and  mends^  himself 
to  Heaven  commends.'  "  "  I  should  have  wondered  inuch,  Sancho," 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  if  thy  proverbs  had  been  wanting  on  such  an 
occasion.  Well,  I  forgive  thee,  on  the  promise  of  thy  amendment, 
and  in  the  hope  that  henceforth  thou  ma^rest  prove  less  craTing  ana 
selfish,  I  would  hope  also  to  see  thv  mind  ])rcpar('d  to  wait  with 
becoming  natience  tne  due  accomplislmient  of  my  promises,  which, 
though  aeierred^  are  not  on  that  account  the  less  certain."  Sancho 
promised  comphanoe,  though,  to  do  it^  he  should  have  to  draw  strength 
out  of  weakness. 

They  now  entered  the  poplar-grove.  Mid  Don  Quixote  seated  him.sclf 
at  the  foot  of  au  elm,  and  Sancho  under  a  beeca : — ibr  it  is  admitted 
that  such  trees  are  always  provided  with  feet,  but  never  with  hands. 
In  that  situation  they  passed  the  night :  Sancho  suffering  from  the 
pain  of  his  bruises,  and  iiis  master  indulging  his  wonted  meditations ; 
nevertheless  they  uoth  slept,  aud  in  tlie  morning  pursued  their  wav 
towards  the  banks  of  the  lamous  liibro,  where  tiiat  bcicl  them  whicli 
shall  be  related  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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After  travelling  leisurely  for  two  davs,  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Ebro,  and  the  knight  experienced  much 
pleasure  while  he  contemplated  tlie  verdure  of  its  margin,  the  smooth- 
ness of  its  current,  rind  the  abundance  of  its  crystal  waters.  Cheered 
and  deliji^hted  with  the  scene,  a  thousand  tender  recollections  rushed 
upon  his  uiind.  and  particularly  what  he  had  witnessed  in  tlie  cave  of 
Montesinos ;  for  althoogfa  master  Peter's  ape  had  pronooiu^  a  part 
only  of  thos;-  wonders  to  be  true,  he  rather  inclixted  to  believe  the 
whole  than  allow  any  nart  to  be  doubtful :  quite  the  reverse  of  Sancho, 
who  held  them  all  to  oe  false. 

Thus  musing  and  sauntering  along,  they  observed  a  small  ressei 
without  oars  or  any  kind  of  taoUe,  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  shore. 
Don  Quixote  looked  round  him  on  all  sides,  and,  seeinqr  nobody,  he 
alighte4  and  ordered  Saucho  to  do  the  same,  and  make  U\st  both  their 
beasts  to  the  trunk  of  a  poplar  or  willow  that  grew  by  the  side  of 
the  riyer.  On  Sancho's  requesting  to  know  why  he  was  to  do  so, 
"Thou  must  know,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "that  this  vess(»l  is  plaeed 
here  expressly  for  my  reception,  and  in  order  that  1  mi^ht  proceed 
therein  to  the  succour  of  some  kaight  or  other  person  of  high  degree 
who  is  in  extreme  distress :  for  sucn  is  the  practice  of  enchanters,  as 
we  learn  in  the  books  of  chivalry,  when  some  knight  hajmens  to  be 
involved  in  a  situation  of  extraorainary  peril,  from  which  he  can  only 
be  delivered  by  the  liand  of  another  knight.  Then,  altliough  distant 
from  eaeh  other  two  or  three  thonsana  leages,  and  even  more,  they 
either  snatch  him  up  in  a  cloud,  or,  as  thns,  inonde  him  with  a  boat, 
and  in  less  than  the  twinklini?  of  an  eye  convey  him  tlirouirh  the  air, 
or  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  wherever  they  list,  or  wliere  liis  aid 
is  required.  This  bark,  therefore,  O  Saneho,  must  be  placed  here  for 
that  sole  purpose,  as  certainly  as  it  is  now  day ;  haste  then,  before  it 
is  spent,  tie  Dapple  and  Rozmante  together,  and  the  liaTirl  of  Piovi- 
dence  be  our  guide!  for  embark  I  will,  although  holy  friars  them- 
selves should  entreat  me  to  desist."  'Since  it  must  be  so,"  said 
Sanoho,  "  and  that  jour  worship  is  determined  to  be  always  running 
into  these  vagaries,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  obcv :  following 
the  proverb,  do  your  master's  bidding,  and  sit  down  with  him  at  his 
table.'  But  for  all  that,  to  discharge  m^  conscience,  1  am  bound  to 
tell  your  worship  that,  to  my  mind,  this  same  boat  belongs  to  no 
enchanter,  but  to  some  fisherman  on  this  part  of  the  river :  lox  here, 
it  is  said,  they  catch  the  best  shads  in  the  world." 

This  caution  Saneho  ventured  to  give,  while,  w  ith  much  grief  of 
soul,  he  was  tying  tlie  cattle,  where  they  were  to  be  left  under  the 
protection  of  enchanters.  Don  Qiuxote  told  him  to  l)e  und^  no  eon- 
cern  about  forsaking  those  animals;  for  he,  by  whom  tiiovwere  them- 
selves to  be  transported  to  far  distant  longitudes,  would  take  care 
that  they  should  not  want  food.   "  I  do  not  understand  your  logi- 
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tudes,"  said  Sanoho,  "  nor  liavc  [  ever  lirard  of  such  a  word  in  ail  my 
life."  *'  Longitude,"  replied  Don  Quixole,  "  means  length :— bnt  no 
wonder  thou  dost  not  nuderstand  it,  far  thou  art  not  boand  to  know 
Latin:  thoui?}i  some  there  are  who  preiend  to  know  it,  and  are  ts 
i^orant  as  tliysell"."  "  Now  they  are  tied,"  quofli  Saucho,  "  what  is 
next  to  be  done  ?"  "  What  ?"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  why,  cross 
ourselves  and  wei^h  anchor— I  mean  embark^  and  cut  the  rope  with 
which  tiie  Tessel  is  now  tied."  Then,  Icapmi?  into  it,  followed  bf 
Sancho,  he  cut  tlie  cord,  and  the  boat  floated  trendy  from  the  shore; 
and  when  Sanelio  saw  liiin.self  a  few  yards  from  tlio  bank,  he  began  to 
quake  wiih  tear;  but  on  hearing  his  friend  Dapple  bray,  and  seeing 
xtozinaute  stru.:t:lc  to  get  loose,  he  was  quite  overcome.  "  The  poor 
ass,"  said  he,  "  brays  tor  pure  grief  at  being  deserted,  and  Kozinante 
is  endeavouring  to  get  loose,  that  he  mav  plunge  into  the  river  and 
follow  us.  O,  dearest  friends!  abide  where  you  are  in  peace,  and 
may  the  mad  freak  which  is  the  caose  of  our  dolefol  parting,  be  quickly 
followed  by  a  repentance  that  will  bring  ua  back  again  to  yoor  sweet 
company ! " 

Here  he  began  to  weep  so  bitterly  that  Don  Quixote  lost  all 
patience..  "Ot  what  art  thou  afraid,  cowardly  wretch!"  cried  he, 
heart  of  butter !   Why  weepest  thou !   Who  pursues,  who  annoys 

thee— soul  of  a  house-rat?  Of  what  dost  thou  want,  poor  wretch,  m 
the  very  liowels  of  abundance?  Peradveuture,  thou  art  tnidtxing 
barefoot  over  the  Riphean  mountains  ?  No,  seated  like  an  arcliduke, 
thou  art  gently  gliding  down  the  stream  of  this  charming  river,  whence 
in  a  short  space  we  shall  issue  out  into  the  boundless  ocean,  which 
doubtless  we  have  already  entered,  nnd  must  have  gone  at  least  seven 
or  eight  hundred  leagues.  If  I  had  but  an  astrolabe  here  to  take  the 
elevt^ion  of  the  pole,  I  wouM  tell  thee  what  distance  we  hare  gone ; 
though,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  we  are  already  ])ast,  or  shall  pre- 
sently pass,  the  equinoctial  hne,  which  divides  and  cuts  the  world  in 
equal  halves."  "  And  when  we  eomc  to  that  line  vour  worshij)  speaks 
ot,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  how  far  sluili  we  have  travelled  ? "  "  A  mijfhty 
distance,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  for,  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees  into  which  the  terraqueous  globe  is  divided,  according  to  the 
syetem  aud  computation  of  Ptolemy,  tlie  greatest  of  all  geographers, 
we  shall  at  least  have  travelled  one  half  when  we  come  to  that  line.'* 
"By  the  Lord,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  vour  worship  has  brought  a  ,prett/ 
fellow  to  witness,  that  same  Tolmy-  how  d^ye  call  himP  with  his 
amputation,  to  voueli  for  the  trutli  of  what  you  sav  " 

Don  Quixote  smiled  at  Sancho's  blunders,  aud  said,  "  Thou  must 
know,  Sancho,  that  one  of  the  signs  by  which  the  Spaniards  and  those 
who  travel  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  discover  they  have  passed  the 
line  of  wliieli  I  told  thee,  is  that  all  the  vermin  upon  every  man  in  the 
ship  die;  nor  after  passing  it,  is  one  to  be  found  m  the  vessel,  though 
they  would  give  its  weight  in  gold  for  it ;  and,  therefore,  Sancho,  pass 
thy  hand  over  thy  body,  and  if  thou  findest  any  live  thing,  we  shall 
have  no  doubts  upon  that  score,  and  if  not^  we  shall  then  know  tliat 
we  have  certainly  passed  the  line."  "Not  a  word  of  that  do  I 
bebeve,"  quoth  Saneho :  "  however,  I  will  do  as  your  worship  bids  me, 
though  I  know  not  what  occasion  there  is  for  making  this  experiment, 
since  I  see  with  mine  own  eyes  that  we  have  not  got  five  yards  from 
the  bank,  for  yonder  stand  Rozinante  and  Dapple  in  the  very  place 
where  we  leit  tlicm;  and,  from  points  which  I  now  mark,  I  vow  to 
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Heaven  we  do  not  move  an  ant's  pace."  "  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "make  the  thai  I  bid  thee,  and  take  no  further  care ;  thou 
uiowest  not  what  colours  are,  nor  the  lines,  parallels,  zodiacs,  eclip- 
tics, poles,  solstices,  equinoctials,  planets,  sigiis,  and  other  points  and 
measures  of  which  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  are  composed, 
for,  if  thou  knewest  all  these  things,  or  but  a  part  of  them,  thou 
wouldst  plainly  perceive  what  parallels  we  have  cut,  what  signs  we 
have  seen,  ana  what  constelktions  we  have,  left  behind  us,  and  are 
just  now  leaving.  Once  more,  then,  I  bid  thee  feel  thyself  all  over, 
and  fish  ;  for  1,  for  my  part,  am  of  opinion  that  thou  art  as  clean  as  a 
sheet  of  smooth  white  paper."  Accordingly  Sancho  passed  his  hand 
lightly  over  his  left  ham,  then  lifting  up  bis  head  and  looking  signifi- 
cantly at  his  nicister.  he  said,  "  Either  the  experiment  is  false,  or  we 
are  not  yet  arrived  where  your  worship  says. — no,  not  by  many 
leagues."  "  Whv,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  nast  tnou  met  with  some- 
thing then^"  Ave,  sir,  several  somethings/'  replied  Sancho,  and, 
sbakmg  his  fingers,  ne  washed  his  wliole  hand  m  the  river,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  tue  boat  was  gently  gliding— not  moved  by  the  secret 
influence  of  encliantmcnt,  but  by  the  current,  which  was  then  gentle, 
and  the  whole  surface  smooth  and  calm. 

At  this  time  several  com-miUs  i^)peared  before  them  in  the  niidst  of 
the  stream,  which  Don  Quixote  no  sooner  espied  than  he  exclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  Behold,  0  Sancho !  seest  thou  yon  city,  castle,  or  for- 
tress?— there  lies  some  knight  under  oppression,  or  some  queen, 
infanta,  or  princess,  confined  in  evil  plight ;  to  whose  relief  I  am 
brought  hither."  "  What  the  devil  of  a  city,  fortress,  or  castle  do  you 
talk  of,  sir  ? "  quoth  Sancho ;  "  do  you  not  see  that  tliey  arc  mills 
standi]^  in  the  river  for  the  g^ding  of  com?"  "Peace,  Sancho," 
qnoth  lion  Qaixote ;  "for  tiiough  they  seem  to  be  mills,  they  are  not 
so.  How  often  must  I  tell  thee  that  enchanters  have  the  power  to 
transform  whatever  they  please  ?  I  do  not  say  that  things  are  totally 
changed  by  them,  but  to  our  eyes  they  are  made  to  appear  so  ;  whereof 
we  have  had  a  woeful  proof  m  ihc  trauiiormation  ot  Dulcinea,  the  sole 
refuge  of  my  hopes.** 

The  boat  having  now  got  into  the  current  of  the  river,  was  carried 
on  with  more  celerity  thau  before;  and,  as  it  approached  the  mill,  the 
labourers  withiu,  seeing  it  drifting  towards  tnem,  and  just  entering 
the  mill-stream,  several  of  them  ran  ont  in  haste  with  long  poles  to 
stop  it ;  and,  their  faces  and  clothes  being  all  covered  with  meal-dust, 
they  had  a  ghostly  appearance.  "Devils  of  men !"  said  they,  bawl- 
ing idoud,  what  do  vou  there  ?  Are  you  mad,  or  do  you  intend  to 
drown  yobrselves,  or  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wheeb  P*' 

"  Dia  I  not  tdl  thee,  Sancho  sdd  Dim  Quixote, "  that  we  should 
certainly  arrive  where  it  would  he  necessary  for  me  to  display  the 
valour  of  my  arm  ?  Look,  w  hat  assassins  and  hobgoblins  come  out 
to  oppose  us !  See  their  horrid  visages  with  which  they  think  to 
scare  us !  Now,  rascals,  have  at  you  ! "  Then  standing  up  in  the 
hoat,  lie  hecrnn  to  threaten  the  millers  aloud.  "  lU-advisca  scoun- 
drels !  "  said  he,  "  set  at  liberty  the  person  ye  keep  under  oppression 
in  that  castle  or  fortress  of  yours,  whether  he  oe  of  liigh  or  low 
degree ;  for  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  otherwise  called  the 
Knight  of  the  Tiions,  for  whom,  by  Heaven's  high  destiny,  the  iiappy 
accomplishment  df  tltis  ndventure  is  reserv'ed."  So  saying,  lie  *U'cw 
his  sword  and  began  to  fiourish  with  it  in  the  :ur,  ."is  if  he  would  smite 
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the  millers,  who,  not  iindprstandino:  his  menaces,  endeaTmired  to  stop 
the  boat,  now  on  the  point  of  enterinsr  into  the  swift  current  that 
roshed  under  the  wheels.  Sancho  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed 
devoutly  to  Heaven  for  his  deliverance,  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  agility  and  adroitness  of  tlie  millers  with  their  poles,— but  not 
without  oversetting  the  boat,  whereby  the  knight  and  s^iuire  were 
plunged  into  the  water.  Although  Don  Quixote  could  swim  like  a 
goose,  the  weight  of  his  armour  now  OMTiediiim  twice  to  tin  bottom : 
and.  had  it  not  been  for  the  millers  who  leaped  into  the  rivor,  aaa 
hauled  them  both  out,  they  must  have  inevitably  perished. 

After  having  been  dragged  on  shore,  much  more  wet  than  thirsty, 
Sandio  again  fell  on  fais  imeea,  mkI  long  and  devoutly  prayed  that 
Heaven  would  thenceforward  protect  him  from  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  likely  to  be  exposed  through  the  rash  enterprises  of  his  master. 
Now  came  the  fishennen,  owners  of  the  boat  which  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  mill-wheels,  and  loudly  demanded  reparation  for  the 
loss  they  had  sustained,  and  for  that  pmrpose  began  to  strip  Sancho, 
when  Don  Quixote,  with  as  nnioli  nnonnrrni  as  if  iiotliiuir  had  hap- 
pened, gravely  told  the  millers  and  fishennen  that  he  would  \villin,i:ly 
pay  for  the  boat  on  condition  of  their  deliverinj^  up,  free  and  without 
ransom,  the  person,  or  persons,  wiiom  they  unjustly  detained  in  their 
castle.  "  What  ncnrsons.  or  what  castLes,  madman !  do  yon  mean  ?** 
said  one  of  the  millers ;  would  vou  carry  off  those  who  come  to  have 
their  corn  ground  at  our  mills r"  "Inhere  let  it  rest,"  thought 
Don  Qoixote  to  himself :  "  it  is  only  preaching  to  the  desert  to  enaea- 
vour,  either  by  aigument  or  entreaty,  to  incite  these  dregs  of  human 
kind  to  a  generous  action !  In  this  adventure  it  is  manifest  that  two 
powerful  enchanters  must  have  engaged,  the  one  frustrating  what  the 
other  attempts ;  the  one  providing  me  a  bark  and  the  other  overset- 
tine  it.  Heaven  help  me !  in  th»  world  there  is  nothing  but  plots 
ana  counterplots,  mines  and  counter-mines! — I  can  do  no  more. 
Then,  casting  a  look  of  melancholy  towards  the  mills,  "  Friends,  he 
said,  "  whoever  ye  are  that  live  immured  in  that  prison,  pardon  me,  I 
beseech  yon,  for  not  having  delivered  von  from  luBiotion ;  by  your  ill 
£ite  and  mine  it  is  ordained  that  this  adventure  should  be  reserved  for 
some  more  fortunate  knight ! "  He  then  compounded  with  the  fisher- 
men, and  agreed  to  rive  them  fifty  reals  for  the  boat,  which  sum 
Sancho,  with  much  reiuct«mee,  paid  down,  saying,  "  A  coupLe  more  of 
ench  embarkations  as  this  w  ill  sink  our  whole  capital."  The  fisher- 
men and  millers  stood  gazing  with  astonishment  at  two  figures  so  far 
out  of  the  fashion  and  semblance  of  other  men,  and  were  ouite  at  a 
loss  to  find  out  tlic  meaning  of  Don  Quixote's  speeches;  out,  con- 
ceiving their  intellects  to  be  disordered,  they  left  them ;  the  nnllerB 
retiring  to  their  mills,  and  the  fishermen  to  their  cabins ;  whereupon 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  like  a  pair  of  senseless  animals  themselves, 
returned  to  the  animals  they  had  left ;  and  thus  ended  the  adventure 
of  the  enchanted  btrk* 
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0/  vkai  b^d  Don  Qnixcie  mlh  a  /air  huntrm. 

Low-spirited,  wet,  and  ont  of  bnmonr,  the  knight  and  squire 

reached  their  cattle  ;  Sancho  more  especially  was  grieved  to  the  very 
soul  to  have  encroached  so  much  upon  their  stock  of  money :  all  that 
was  taken  thence  seeming  to  him  as  so  much  taken  from  the  apples 
of  his  eyes.  In  short,  they  mounted,  withont  exchanging  a  word,  and 
silently  quitted  the  banks  of  that  famous  river :  Don  Quixote  buried 
in  amorous  meditations,  and  Sancho  in  those  of  his  preferment,  which 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  verv  dim  and  remote ;  for,  dull  as  he 
was,  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  nis  master's  actions  were  for  the 
most  part  little  belter  than  crazy,  and  he  only  waited  for  an  oppor-. 
tunity,  without  coming  to  accounts  and  reckomn^rs,  to  steal  off  and 
marcii  home.   But  fortune  was  kinder  to  Mm  than  he  expected. 

It  happened  on  the  following  day,  near  sunset,  as  they  were  issuing 
from  a  lorest,  that  Don  Quixote  espied  sundry  persons  at  a  distance, 
who,  it  appeared,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  them,  were  taking  the  diversion 
of  hawkiu},^ ;  ana  among  them  lie  remarked  a  gay  lady  mounted  on  a 
palfrey,  or  milk-white  pad,  witli  green  furniture  and  a  side-saddle  of 
cloth  of  silver.  Her  own  attire  was  also  green,  and  so  rich  and 
beautiful  tiiat  she  was  eloiiance  itself.  On  her  left  hand  she  carried 
a  hawk  ;  whence  Don  Quixote  conjectured  that  she  must  be  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  and  mistress  of  the  hunting-party  (as  in  truth  she  was), 
and  therefore  he  said  to  his  squire,  "Hasten.  Sancho.  and  make  known 
to  the  lady  of  the  palfrey  and  the  hawk,  that  I,  *tlie  Knight  of  the 
Lions,'  humbly  salute  her  highness,  and  witli  her  gracious  leave,  would 
be  proud  to  kiss  her  fair  hands,  and  serve  her  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  and  her  highness's  commands  •  but  take  especial  care,  Sancho, 
BOW  thon  deliverest  my  message,  ana  be  mindful  not  to  interlird  thy 
embassy  with  any  of  thy  proverbs."  "So,  then,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"you  must  t^vit  the  interlarder !— but  why  this  to  me?  as  if  this,  for- 
sooth, were  the  first  time  1  had  carried  messages  to  high  and  mighty 
ladies  i"  **  Excepting  that  to  the  lady  Bulcinea,'*  replied  IKm 
Quixote,  "I  know  of  none  thou  hast  carried — at  least,  none  from  me." 
"  That  IS  true,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  but  a  ^oo({  pajTnaster  needs  no 
surety :  and  where  there  is  plenty,  dinner  is  soon  dressed :  I  mean, 
there  is  no  need  of  schooling  me;  for  I  am  prepared  for  all,  and  know 
something  of  everything."  "1  believe  it,  oanccho^**  quoth  Don 
Quixote  ;  "  20.  then,  and  Heaven  direct  thee." 

Sancho  set  off  at  a  ^ood  rate,  forcing  Dapple  out  of  liis  usual  pace, 
and  went  up  to  the  fair  huntress ;  then  aligliting,  and  kneeling  before 
her,  he  said,  "Beauteous  lady, that  knight  yonder,  called  'the  Kniizht 
of  the  Lions,'  is  my  master,  and  I  am  his  siiuirc,  Sancho  Paiiza  by 
name.  That  same  Knight  of  the  Lions,  hitoly  called  the  Knight  of  the 
Sorrowful  Figure,  sends  mo  to  beg  your  grandeur  would  be  pleased 
to  give  leaTe  that,  with  your  likii^  and  good-wilL  he  may  approacb 
ana  accomplish  his  wishes,  which,  as  he  says,  ana  I  believe,  are  no 
Other  than  to  senre  your  emted  beauty,  which  if  your  ladyship  grani^ 
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you  will  do  a  thin^  that  will  redound  to  the  ^at  benefit  of  toot 
bighness ;  and  to  him  it  wiJl  bo  a  mighty  favour  and  satisfaction.  * 

Truly,  ^ood  squire,"  answered  the  lady.  "  you  have  delivered  y;our 
message  with  all  the  circumstances  which  siu^  embassies  require; 
rise  up,  I  pray  ;  for  it  is  not  fit  the  squire  of  so  renowned  a  knight  as 
he  of  llic  !Sorrowful  Figure,  of  whom  we  liave  already  heard  much  ui 
these  parts,  sliould  remain  upon  his  knees— rise,  fnend,  and  desire 
vour  master,  I)y  all  means,  to  honour  us  with  his  company,  that  my 
lord  duke  and  1  may  pay  him  our  respects  at  a  rural  mansion  we  have 
here,  hard  by."  Saneho  rose  up,  no  less  amazed  at  the  lady's  beauty 
than  at  her  all'abilitv  aud  courteous  deportment,  and  yet  more  that 
her  ladyship  should  nave  any  knowledge  of  Ms  master,  the  Knight  of 
the  Sori-owful  Figure!  Ana  if  she  did  not  give  him  his  true  title,  he 
concluded  it  was  because  he  had  assumed  it  so  lately.  "Pray,"  said 
the  duchess  (whose  title  is  yet  unknown),  "is  not  your  master  the 
person  of  whom  there  is  a  nistory  in  prmt,  called,  '  The  ingenious 
gentleman  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,'  and  who  has  for  the  mistress 
of  his  affections  a  certain  lady  named  Dulcinea  del  Toboso?"  "The. 
very  same,"  answered  Saneho  ;  "and  that  squire  of  his, called  Sancho 
Panza,  who  is.  or  ou^lit  to  be,  spokeu  of  in  the  same  histor>',  am  1, 
unless  I  was  cnanged  in  the  cradle — I  mean  in  the  printing."  I  am 
much  delighted  by  what  you  tell  me."  quoth  the  duchess ;  "  go  to 
your  master,  pood  Panza,  and  ^ive  nim  my  invitation  and  hearty 
welcome  to  my  house ;  and  tell  him  that  nothing  could  happen  to  me 
which  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure." 

Sancho,  oveijoyed  at  this  gracious  answer,  hastened  back  to  his 
master,  and  repeated  to  him  all  that  the  great  lady  had  said  to  him  ; 
extolling  to  the  skies,  in  his  rustic  phrase,  her  extraordinary  beauty 
and  courteous  behaviour.^  Don  Quixote  seated  himself  handsomely 
in  his  saddle,  adjusted  his  visor,  enlivened  Rozinante's  mettle,  and 
assuniiu'^  a  polite  and  stately  deportment,  advanced  to  kiss  tlie  hand 
of  the  duehess.  Her  grace  m  the  mean  time  having  called  the  duke 
her  husband,  had  already  given  him  an  account  of  the  embassy  she 
had  just  received ;  and,  as  they  had  read  the  first  part  of  this  history, 
and  were,  therefore,  aware  of  the  extravagant  humour  of  Don  Quixote, 
they  waited  for  him  with  infinite  pleasure  and  the  most  eager  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  him :  determined  to  indulge  his  humour  to  the 
utmost,  and,  while  he  remamed  with  them,  treat  him  as  a  knigfat- 
errant,  with  all  the  ceremonies  described  in  books  of  chivalry,  wnich 
they  took  pleasure  in  reading. 

Don  Quixote  now  arrived,  witli  liis  beaver  up  ;  and  sii,Miil\ing  his 
intention  to  alight,  Sancho  was  hastenin:;  to  liokl  his  stirrup,  but 
unfortunately  in  dinnounting  from  Dapple,  his  foot  caught  in  one  of 
the  rope-stirrups,  in  surh  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
disentangle  himself  :  and  lie  hung  by  it,  with  his  laee  and  breast  on 
the  ground.  Don  Quixote,  who  w  as  not  accustomed  to  alight  with- 
out having  his  stirrup  held,  thinking  that  Sancho  was  already  there  to 
do  his  office,  threw  his  body  olf  with  a  swing  of  his  right  leg,  that 
broui^ht  down  Rozinante's  saddle  ;  and  the  girth  giving  way,  both  he 
aud  the  saddle,  to  his  great  shame  aud  mortilication,  came  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay,  muttering  between  his  teeth  many  a  heavy 
execration  against  the  unfortunate  Sancho,  who  was  still  hanging  by 
the  h'j.  The  duke  haviug  commanded  some  of  his  attendants  to 
relieve  the  knight  and  squire,  they  raised  Don  Quixote^,  who,  though 
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much  discomposed  by  his  fallj  and  hmpinz,  made  an  eHort  to  approach 
and  kneel  before  the  lord  and  lady.  Tlie  duke,  however,  would  by 

no  means  suffer  it;  on  the  contrary,  aligbtmg  from  his  home,  he 

immediately  went  up  and  embraced  him,  saying :  "  I  am  very  sorry, 
sir  knight,  that  sucli  a  mischance  should  happen  to  you  on  your  first 
arrival  on  my  domains ;  but  the  negligence  of  squires  is  often  the 
occasion  of  even  greater  disasters."  ['  The  moment  cannot  be  unfor- 
tunate  that  introduces  me  to  your  liighness,"  replied  Don  Quixot«, 
"and,  had  my  fall  been  to  the  centre  of  the  deep  abyss,  tlie  glory  of 
seeing  your  highness  would  have  raised  mc  thence.  My  squire,  whom 
Heaven  confound,  is  better  at  letting  loose  his  tongue  to  utter  imper- 
tinence thim  at  securing  a  saddle:  but  whether  doMm  or  up,  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  I  shall  always  be  at  the  service  of  your  highness, 
and  that  of  my  lady^  duchess  your  worthy  consort— the  sovereign  hidy 
of  beauty,  and  universal  princess  of  all  courtesy."  "  Softly,  dear 
Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  MaDcha»**  quoth  the  duke,  "for,  while  the 
peerless  Dulcmca  del  Toboso  exists,  no  other  beauty  can  be  named." 

Sancho  Panza  had  now  got  frcetl  from  tiic  noose,  and  being  near, 
before  his  master  could  answer,  he  said:  "  it  cannot  be  denied— nay, 
it  must  be  declared,  that  my  i>uleinea  del  Toboso  is  a  rare  beauty : 
but,  *  where  we  are  least  aware,  there  starts  the  haie.'  I  have  heard 
say  that  what  they  call  nature  is  like  a  potter  who  makes  earthen 
vessels,  and  he  who  makes  one  handsome  vessel  may  abio  make  two, 
and  three,  and  a  hundred.  This  I  say  because,  bv  my  faith,  her  high- 
ness there  comes  not  a  whit  behind  my  mistress  the  lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso."  Don  Quixote  here  turned  to  the  durhp?:s,  and  said:  "I 
assure  your  grace,  never  any  knight-errant  in  tlie  world  had  a  more 
conceited^  and  troublesome  prater  for  his  squire  than  I  have ;  of  this 
he  will  ffive  ample  proof,  if  it  please  your  highness  to  accept  of  my 
service  for  some  days."  "I  am  glad  tx)  hear  that  my  friend  Sancho 
is  conceited,"  replied  the  duchess,  "it  is  a  sign  he  has  irooii  sense; 
for  wit  and  gay  conceits,  as  you  well  know,  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
proceed  not  from  dull  heads ;  and,  since  vou  acknowledge  that  Sancho 
Las  wit  and  pleasantry,  I  shall  hencefortn  pronounce  him  to  be  wise  " 
— ^^"And  a  prater,"  added  Don  Quixote.  "So  much  the  better," 
said  tlie  duke.  "  lor  many  good  things  C£umot  be  expressed  in  a  few 
words ;  and,  that  we  may  not  throw  away  all  our  time  U]^  them, 
come  on.  Sir  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure."  "  Of  the  Lions,  your 
highness  should  say,"  quoth  Sjuicho;  the  Sorrowful  Figure  is  no 
more."  "  Of  the  Lions  then  let  it  be,"  continued  the  duke :  "  1  say, 
come  on.  Sir  Knight  of  the  Lions,  to  a  castle  of  mine  hard  by,  where 
you  shall  be  recci\  ed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  a  person  of  your  dis- 
tinction, and  as  the  duchess  and  I  are  accustomed  to  receive  all 
knicrhts-errant  who  honour  us  with  their  society." 

Bv  this  time,  Sancho  having  adjusted  and  weii-girlhed  Kozinante's 
sadcQe,  Don  Quixote  remounted,  and  thus  he  and  the  duke,  who  rode 
a  stately  courser,  with  the  duchess  between  them,  proceeded  towards 
the  castle.  The  duchess  requested  Sancho  to  be  near  her,  being 
mightily  pleased  with  his  arch  observations ;  nor  did  Sancho  require 
much  entreatv,  but,  joining  the  other  three,  made  a  fourth  in  the 
conversation,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  who 
looked  upon  theuisehes  as  highly  fortunate  in  having  to  introduce 
such  guests  to  their  castle,  and  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  company 
of  such  a  knight-errant,  and  such  an  errant-squire. 
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IFMtA  trrnU  <^  many  and  $rmd  Aingt, 

Sancho's  ioy  was  excessive  on  soeing  himself,  as  he  thouj^lit,  a 
faTouiite  witn  the  duchess :  not  doubting  but  that  he  should  hnd  in 
her  castle  the  same  abundanoe  that  prerailed  m  the  mansion  of  Boh 
Diego  and  Basilius ;  for  good  cheeriras  the  delight  of  his  hearty  and 
therefore  he  al^  rn  s  took  care  to  seize  by  the  forelock  every  op- 
portunity to  indulge  that  passion.  Now  the  history  relates  that, 
before  tney  came  to  the  rural  mansion,  or  castle,  ot  the  duke,  his 
hi^meSB  xxxle  on  before  and  gave  directions  to  his  servants  in  what 
manner  tlicy  were  to  behave  to  Don  Quixote;  therefore,  when  he 
arrived  with  the  duchess  at  tlie  cast lo-f?ate, there  immediately  issued  out 
two  lacqueys  or  grooms,  clad  iu  a  kiud  of  robe  or  gown  of  line  crimson 
satin  raictiing  to  their  feet ;  and,  taking  Don  Ouxote  in  their  arms, 
they  privately  said  to  him,  "Go^  great  sir,  ana  assist  our  lady  the 
ductless  to  alight." 

The  knight  accordingly  hast^ed  to  offer  his  services,  which,  after 
nnu^  ceremony  and  many  compliments,  her  flrrace  positively  declined, 
saying  that  she  would  not  alight  from  her  palfrey,  ont  into  the  duke's 
arms,  as  she  did  tliink  herself  worthy  to  charge  so  great  a  knight 
with  so  unprolitabic  a  burthen.  At  length  the  duke  came  out  and 
lifted  her  from  her  horse ;  and  on  their  entering  into  a  large  inner- 
court  of  the  castle,  two  beautiful  damsels  advanced  and  threw  o?er 
Don  Quixote's  slifiuldors  a  large  mantle  of  the  finest  scarlrt  and  in  an 
instant  ail  the  gaJlenes  of  the  courtyard  were  crowded  witn  men  and 
women — the  domestic  household  of  his  grace,  crying  aloud^  "Welcome 
the  (bwer  uid  cream  of  knights-errant ! "  Then  they  spnnkled  whole 
bottles  of  sweet-scented  waters  npon  the  knight,  and  also  on  the  duke 
and  duchess  ;  all  which  Don  Quixote  observed  ynxh  surprise  and 
pleasure:  being  now,  for  the  first  time,  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
was  atme  knight,  and  no  im&^inary  one,  since  ne  was  treated  just  I&e 
the  knights-errant  of  former  tunes. 

Sanciio,  abandoning  Dapple,  attached  himself  closely  to  the 
duchess,  ;ind  entered  with  lier  into  the  castle :  but  his  conscience 
soon  reproached  him  with  having  left  his  ass  alone,  and  unprovided 
for.  He  tiierefore  approached  a  reverend  duenna,  who  amongst 
others  came  out  to  reecive  the  duchess,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice. 
** Mistress  Gonzalez,  or  pray  madam,  what  may  your  name  be?' 
**  Donna  Jlodriguez  de  Griialva,"  answered  the  duenna :  "  what  would 
you  have  with  me,  friend?"  **!  wish,  madam  Donna  Rodriguez," 
replied  Ssncho,  "  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  step  to  the  castle-gate, 
where  you  will  find  a  dapple  ass  of  mine ;  and  be  so  kind  as  to  order 
him  to  be  put  into  the  stable,  or  put  him  there  yourself;  for  the  noor 
thmg  is  a  Httle  timorous,  and  camiot  abide  to  be  alone.**  **  If  the 
master  be  of  ^  the  Kame  web  as  the  mm,"  answered  the  duenna,  "  we 
are  finely  thriven !  Go,  brother,  it  was  an  evil  hour  for  you  and  him 
that  brought  you  hither,  and  look  after  your  beast  youraelf,  for  the 
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duennas  of  this  liouse  arc  not  accustomed  to  do  such  offices."  "  How 
now  !"  answered  Sancho;  "  1  have  heard  my  master  say — and  he  is 
a  notable  hand  at  history — that  when  Lancelot  came  iVooi  Britain 
ladies  took  care  of  his  pmon.  and  daexmas  of  his  horse :  and,  as  for 
my  aM,  whatever  you  may  think,  faith,  I  would  not  swap  him  for 
Si^or  Lancelot's  steed."  "  Hark  ye,  friend,  if  you  are  a  dealer  in 
jests,  take  vour  wares  to  another  market,  here  they  will  not  pass— a 
fig,  say,  I  for  your  whole  budget  I"  "I  thank  j(n{ar  that,  quoth 
Sanclio,  "  for  I  am  sore  it  will  1)6  a  ripe  one if  sixty's  the  game,  you 
will  not  lose  it  for  want  of  a  trick." 

"  You  beast  1"  cried  the  duenna,  foaming:  with  rage ;  "  whether  I 
am  old  or  not,  to  Heaven  I  account,  and  not  to  thee — rascal,  garlic- 
eating  stinkard  I"  This  she  uttered  so  loud  that  the  duchess  turned 
towards  them,  anil,  seeing  the  duenna  in  such  ;u,'itation,  and  her  face 
and  eyes  in  a  tlame,  asked  her  with  whom  she  was  so  an^ry,  "  WitK 
this  man  here,"  answered  the  duenna,  "who  has  desired  me,  in  good 
earnest,  to  go  and  put  into  the  staUe  an  ass  of  his  that  stands  at  the 
castle-gate;  raking  up,  as  an  example,  the  tale  of  one  Lancelot, 
whose  steed  was  attended  by  ladies  •  and,  to  complete  his  imper- 
tinence, he  coolly  tells  me  that  I  am  old ! "  Titat,  mdecd, "  said  the 
dudiess.  "is  an  affront  which  cannot  be  endured/'  Then,  turning  to 
Sancho,  "  Be  assured,  friend  Sancho,"  said  she,  "you  are  mistaken 
on  that  point:  the  veil  which  Donna  Kodriguez  wears  is  more  for 
authority  and  lasliion  than  on  account  of  her  years."  "  May  1  never 
asiain  know  a  prosperous  one,"  quolh  Saucho,  "if  I  meant  her  any 
offence !  I  only  spoke  because  of  the  great  love  I  bear  to  my  ass,  and 
I  thouirlit  that  T  could  not  do  iietter  than  recommend  him  to  the 
charitable  care  of  tlie  good  bignora  Donna  Kodi  iguez."  Don  Quixote, 
hearing  this  altercation,  now  interfered.  Sancho,"  said  he,  '  is  this 
a  fit  phuse  for  such  discourse  P  "  "  Sir,"  answered  Sancho, "  every  one 
must  speak  of  his  wants,  let  him  be  where  he  will.  Here  I  bethought 
me  of  Dapple,  and  here  I  spoke  of  him  ;  and  if  I  had  thought  of  him 
in  the  stable  I  should  have  spoken  of  him  there."  To  which  the  duke 
said,  "  Sancho  is  very  much  in  the  right,  and  deserves  no  censure. 
Dapple  shall  have  provender  to  his  heart  s  content ;  and  let  Sandio 
take  no  further  care,  for  he  shall  be  treated  like  his  own  pjerson." 

With  this  conversation — pleasing  to  all  but  Don  Quixote— they 
ascended  the  great  stairs,  and  coudueted  the  knight  iuio  a  spacious 
hall,  sumptuously  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  rich  brocade.  Six 
damsels  attendrd  totake  off  his  armour  and  serve  as  pages,  all  tutored 
by  the  duke  and  ducliess  in  their  behaviour  towards  him,  in  order  to 
conilrm  his  delusion.  Don  Quixote,  being  now  unarmed-  remained 
in  his  straight  breeches  and  chamois  doublet,  lean,  tall,  ana  stif^with 
his  cheeks  shrunk  into  his  head ;  making  such  a  figure  that  the 
damsels  who  waited  on  him  had  much  difficulty  to  restrain  their  mirth, 
and  observe  in  his  presence  that  decorum  which  had  been  strictly 
emoined  by  their  bra  and  lady.  They  begged  he  would  suffer  him- 
self to  be  undressed,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  hb  linen;  but  he 
would  by  no  means  consent,  saying  that  modesty  was  as  becoming  a 
knight-errant  as  courage.  However,  lu>  bade  them  give  the  shirt  to 
Sancho  •  and,  retiriui^  with  him  to  an  apartment  where  there  was  a 
rich  bed,  he  pulled  off  his  clothes,  and  there  put  it  on. 

Being  thus  alone  wit li  Sancho,  he  said  to  him,  "Tell  me.  buffoon 
and  biockheadl  dost  thou  imagine  it  a  becoming  thing  to  abuse  and 
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insult  a  dncnna  so  venerable  and  so  wortliy  of  irspcct  ?  Was  that 
n  lime  to  think  of  l)api)lo 't  Or  is  it  probable  that  these  noble  persons 
would  suffer  our  beasts  to  fare  poorly,  when  ihey  treat  their  owners 
80  honourably  ?  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Saneho,  restrain  thysdf, 
and  discover  not  the  grain,  lest  it  shoidd  be  seen  liow  coarse  the  web 
is  of  which  thou  art  spun.  ](emeinber,  sinner,  the  nirsster  is  esteemed 
in  proportion  as  bis  servants  are  respectable  and  well-behaved;  and 
one  of  the  greatest  advanta^  which  the  f^reat  enjoy  over  other  men 
is  that  they  are  served  by  domestics  of  a  superior  mould.  Dost  thou 
not  consider — pla^e  to  thyself,  and  torment  to  nie!— that  if  it  is 
jx'reeived  tliat  thou  art  a  rude  clown  or  a  conceited  fool,  they  will  be 
apt  to  think  that  1  am  an  impostor,  or  some  knight  of  the  sharping 
order  P  Avoid,  friend  Sancho,  pray  avoid,  these  imnertinencej,  far 
■yvhocver  sets  up  for  a  talker  ana  a  wit  sinks,  at  the  first  trip,  into  a 
contemptible  IjufToon.  Bridle  thy  tongue:  consider  and  deliberate 
upon  thy  words  before  they  quit  thy  lins ;  and  recollect  that  we  are 
now  in  a  place  whence,  by  the  help  of  Heaven  and  the  valoor  of  mj 
arm,  we  mskj  depart  bettered  by  three,  or  pet  li.Hps  five  fold,  in  fortune 
rind  reputation.  Sancho  promised  him  laithtnlly  to  sew  up  his 
nioutli,  or  bite  his  tongue  before  he  spoke  a  word  that  was  not  duly 
considered,  and  to  the,  purpose  j  andT  assured  Mm  that  be  need  be 
under  no  fear  of  his  saying  anything  that  would  tend  to  his  worship's 
discredit. 

Don  Quixote  then  dressed  himself,  girt  on  his  sword,  threw  the 
scarlet  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  put  on  a  green  satin  caj)  which  the 
damsels  had  given  him,  and  thus  equipped  marched  out  int9  the  great 
saloon,  where  he  found  the  damsels  drawn  up  on  each  side  in  two 
equal  ranks,  and  all  of  theni  provided  with  an  equii)age  for  washing 
liis  hands,  which  they  adrainistered  with  many  reverences  and  much 
ceremony.  Then  came  twelve  pages,  with  the  major-domo,  to  con- 
duct him  to  dinner,  the  lord  and  lady  being  now  waiting  for  him: 
and,  having  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  them  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  J  they  proceeded  to  another  hall,  where  a  rich  table  was 
spread  with  four  covers  only.  The  duke  and  duchera  came  to  the 
door  to  receive  him,  accompanied  by  a  grave  ecclesiastic— one  <^ 
tho'-e  who  govern  great  men  s  houses :  one  of  those  who,  not  being 
nobly  bom  themselves,  are  unable  to  direct  the  e(mduct  of  those  who 
are  so ;  who  would  have  the  liberality  of  the  great  measured  by  the 
narrowness  of  their  own  souls:  making  those  whom  they  govern 
penurious,  under  the  pretence  of  teachini?  them  to  be  prudent.  One 
of  this  species  was  the  grave  ecclesiastic  who  came  out  with  the  duke 
to  receive  Don  Quixote.  After  a  thousand  courtly  compliments 
mutually  interchanged.  Don  Quixote  advanced  towards  the  table, 
between  the  duke  and  duchess,  and,  on  preparing  to  seat  themselves, 
they  offered  the  upper  end  to  Don  Quixot(\  who  would  have  declined 
it  but  tor  the  pressing  importunities  of  the  duke.  The  ecclesiastic 
seated  himself  opposite  to  the  knight,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  on 
each  side. 

Sancho  was  present  all  the  while,  in  amazement  to  see  the  honour 
paid  bytliose  great  people  to  his  master,  and,  whilst  the  numerous 
entreaties  and  ceremonies  were  passing  between  the  duke  and  Don 
Quixote,  before  he  would  sit  down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  said. 
**  With  your  honour's  leave  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  what  liappenea 
in  our  town  about  seats."  Don  Quixote  immediately  began  to  trem- 
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Lie,  not  d(jubtiii£?  that  he  was  going  to  say  somethinff  absurd.  Sancho 
observed  him,  and,  understanaiii|Sf  bis  looks,  he  said,  '*Be  not  al'iaid, 
sir,  of  my  biTakin^^  loose,  or  saymEj  anvtliing  that  is  put  to  llic 
l)uri)ose.  1  have  not  forgotten  the  advice  your  worship  gave  me 
awhile  ai^o,  about  talking  much  or  little,  well  or  ill."  "  I  remember 
nothing,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  say  what  thou  wilt,  so 
sayst  it  quickly."  "  What  I  would  say,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  is  very 
true,  for  mv  master  Don  Quixote,  who  is  presptif,  will  not  suffer  me 
to  lie."  "  Lie  as  much  as  thou  wilt  for  me,  Sancho,"  replied  Don 
Quixote;  "I  shall  not  hinder  thee;  but  take  heed  what  thou  art 
going  to  say."  "  I  have  heeded  it  over  and  over  again,  so  that  it  is 
as  safe  as  if  I  had  the  game  in  my  hand,  as  you  shall  presently  see.** 
"  Your  graces  will  do  weU,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  to  order  this  block- 
head to  retire,  that  vou  may  get  rid  of  liis  troublesome  folly."  *'  By 
the  life  of  the  duke,  quoth  the  duchess,  "  Sancho  shall  not  stir  a  jot 
from  me :  I  have  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  am  assured  of  his  dis- 
cretion." "Many  happy  years  may  your  holiness  live,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  me,  little  as  I  deserve  it. 
But  the  tale  I  would  tell  is  this 

"A  certain  gentleman  of  our  town,  very  rich,  and  of  a  good  family 
— for  he  was  descended  from  the  Alamos  of  Medina  del  Campo,  and 
married  Donna  Mencia  dc  Quinnones,  who  was  daughter  to  Don 
Alonzo  de  Maranon,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  the  same  that 
▼as  drowned  in  the  Ilerradura,  about  wliom  that  cjuarrel  happened 
in  our  town,  in  which  it  was  said  my  master  Don  Ouixofe  had  a  hand, 
and  Tommy  the  mad-cap,  son  of  Bulvastro  the  blacksmith  was  hurt — 
pray,  good  master  of  mme,  is  not  all  this  true  ?  Speak,  1  beseech 
you,  that  their  worships  may  not  take  me  for  some  l^ing  prater.'* 
*'  As  yet,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  "  I  take  you  rather  for  a  prater  than 
for  a  liar  •  but  I  know  not  what  I  shall  next  take  you  for."  "  Thou 
iiast  proauced  so  many  witnesses  and  so  many  proofs,"  said  l)ott 
Quixote,  "that  I  cannot  but  sav  thou  mayst  probably  be  speaking- 
truth  ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  shorten  thy  story,  or  it  will  last  these 
two  days,"  "  lie  shall  shorten  nothing,"  quoth  the  duchess ;  "  and, 
to  please  me,  he  shall  tell  it  liis  own  way.  although  he  were  not  to 
finish  these  six  days ;  and,  should  it  last  so  long,  they  would  be  to  me 
days  of  delight." 

"I  must  tell  vou,  then,"  proceeded  Sanelio,  "that  tliis  same  gen- 
tleman—whom  1  know  as  well  as  I  do  my  riglit  hand  from  n\y  left, 
for  it  is  not  a  bowshot  from  my  house  to  liis — invited  a  husbandman 
to  dine  with  him— a  poor  man,  but  mainly  honest."  **  On,  friend," 
said  the  chaplain,  "for,  at  the  rate  you  proceed,  your  tale  will  not 
reach  its  encl  till  you  reach  the  other  world."  "I  shall  stop,"  replied 
Sancho,  *'  before  1  get  half-way  thither,  if  it  please  Heaven !  This 
same  farmer,  coming  to  the  house  of  the  gentleman  his  inviter— God 
rest  his  soul,  for  he  is  dead  and  gone ;  and.  moreover,  died  bice  an 
angel,  as  it  is  said— for  1  was  not  by  myself,  being,  at  that  time,  gone 
a  reaping  to  Tembleque."  "rrithee,  son,"  said  the  ecelesijusfie, 
"  come  back  quickly  from  Tembleoue,  and  stay  not  to  bury  the  gen- 
tleman, unless  you  arc  determinea  upon  more  burials ;— pray  make 
an  end  of  your  tale."  "  The  business,  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  was 
this,  that,  they  being  ready  to  sit  down  to  table— methinks  1  see  them 
plainer  than  ever."  The  duke  and  duchess  were  highlv  diverted  at 
the  impatience  of  the  good  eodedastio,  and  at  the  length  and  pauses 
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of  Sancho's  tale ;  but  Don  Quixote  was  almost  suffocated  with  rage 
and  vexation.  I  say.  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "that,  as  they  were 
both  standing  before  the  dinner-lable,  just  ready  to  sit  down,  the 

fanner  insisted  that  the  gentleman  sliouki  take  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  gentleman  as  positively  pressed  the  fanner  to  take  it, 
sayiir^  lie  ought  to  be  master  iu  his  uwu  house.  But  the  eouutrvmaiL 
piquing  himself  upon  his  good  breeding,  still  refused  to  comply,  till 
the  gentleman  losing  aU  patience,  laid  both  his  hands  upon  the 
farmer's  shoulders,  and  made  him  sit  down  by  main  force,  saying, 
*  Sit  thee  down,  clod-pole !  for  in  whatever  place  I  am  seated,  that  is 
the  upper  end  to  thee.'  This  is  my  tale,  and  truly  I  think  it  comes 
in  here  pn  tty  much  to  tlio  purnose." 

Tlie  natural  brown  of  Don  Quixote's  face  was  flushed  with  anger 
and  shame  at  Sancho's  insinuations,  so  that  the  duke  and  duehess, 
seeing  his  distress,  endeavoureil  to  restrain  their  laughter ;  and,  to 
prevent  further  impertinence  from  Sancho,  the  duchess  asked  Don 
Quixote  what  news  he  had  last  received  of  the  lady  Dulcinea,  and 
whether  he  had  lately  sent  her  any  presents  of  giants  or  caitiils,  since 
he  must  certainly  have  vanquished  many.  "  Alas,  madam  ! "  answered 
he,  "  ray  misfortanes  hare  oad  a  beginning,  but  they  will  never  have 
an  end.  Giants  I  have  conquered,  and  robbers,  and  wicked  caitiffs : 
and  many  have  I  sent  to  the  mistress  of  my  soul ;  but  where  should 
they  tind  her,  transformed  as  she  now  is  mto  the  homeliest  nistic 
wench  that  the  imagination  ever  conceived P*'  "I  know  not,  sir, 
how  that  can  be,"  quoth  Sancho,  "for  to  me  she  appeared  the  most 
beautiful  creature  in  the  world  :  at  least  for  nimbleness,  or  in  a  kind 
of  a  spring  she  has  witli  her,  I  am  sure  no  stage  tumbler  can  go  be- 
yond her.  In  good  lailh,  my  lady  duchess,  she  springs  from  the 
ground  upon  an  ass  as  if  she  were  a  cat."  "  Have  you  seen  her 
enchanted,  Sancho?"  quoth  the  duke.  "Seen  her!"  answered 
Sancho ;  "  who  the  devil  was  it  but  1  that  first  hit  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  her  enchantment  ?   Yes,  she  is  as  much  enchanted  as  my 

The  ecclesiastic,  when  he  heard  talk  of  giants,  caitiffs,  and  enchant- 
ments, began  to  suspect  that  this  must  be  the  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Maucha  wdiose  history  the  duke  was  often  reading ;  and  he  had  as 
fireouentlv  reproved  him  for  so  doing ;  telling  him  it  was  idle  to  tcbA 
sack  fooleries.  Being  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  suspicion,  with 
much  indignation  he  said  to  the  duke,  "Your  excellency  will  be 
accountable  to  Heaven  for  the  actions  of  this  poor  m;in — this  Don 
Quixote,  or  Don  Coxcomb,  or  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  call  him, 
cannot  be  quite  so  mad  as  your  excellency  would  make  him  by  thus 
encouraging  his  extravagant  fancies."  Then  turning  to  Don  Quixote, 
he  said — "  And  you,  sijrnor  addle-pate,  who  has  thrust  it  into  your 
brain  that  you  arc  a  knight-errant,  and  that  you  vanquish  giants  and 
robbers  P  Go,  get  you  home  in  a  good  hour,  and  in  such  are  you  now 
admonished;  retom  to  your  family,  and  look  to  your  children,  if  you 
have  any :  mind  your  auairs,  and  cease  to  be  a  vagabond  about  the 
world,  sucking  the  wind,  ana  drawing  on  yourself  the  derision  of  all 
that  know  you,  or  know  you  not.  Where,  with  a  nrazraio,  have  you 
ever  found  that  there  are,  or  ever  were,  in  the  world  such  creatorea 
as  knights-errant  ?  AVhere  are  there  giants  in  Spain,  or  caitiffs  in 
La  .Maneha,  or  enchanted  Duleineas,  or  all  the  rabble  rout  of  follies 
tiiat  arc  told  of  youh"    Don  Quixote  was  very  attentive  to  the 
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words  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and,  finding  that  he  was  now  sQent^ 
rej^ardless  of  the  respect  due  to  toe  duke  and  duchess,  up  he  started, 

with  indignation  and  fury  in  hb  IooIlb,  and  said  but  his  answer 

deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

()f  (A«  antwer  Don  QuixoU  gave  1o  kit  repnmrs  with  other  grave  and 

pleating  eventt, 

Speingino  to  his  feet,  Don  Quixote,  trembling  like  quicksilver 
from  head  to  foot,  in  au  agitated  voice  said,  "  The  place  where  I 
am,  and  the  presence  of  the  noble  personages  b^ore  whom  I  stand, 
as  well  as  the  respect  which  I  have  ever  entertained  for  yonr 

profession,  restrain  mv  just  indication;  for  these  reasons,  and 
because  1  know,  as  all  the  world  knows,  that  the  weapons  of 
gownsmen,  like  those  of  women,  are  their  tongues,  with  the  same 
weapon,  in  equal  combat,  I  will  engage  your  reverence,  from  whom 
pood  counsel  might  have  been  expected,  rather  than  scurrility. 
Charitable  and  wnolesome  reproof  renuires  a  different  language ; 
at  least  it  must  be  owned  that  reproach  so  public,  as  well  as  rude, 
exceeds  the  bonnds  of  decent  reprehension.  Mildness,  sir,  would 
have  been  belter  than  asperity;  but  was  it  either  just  or  decent,  at 
once,  and  without  knowledge  of  the  fault,  plainly  to  proclaim  the 
offender  madman  and  idiot?  Tell  me,  I  beseech  your  reverence, 
for  whidi  of  the  follies  you  have  observed  in  me  do  yon  tilras  condemn 
and  revile  me,  desiring  me  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  my  house, 
and  of  my  wife  and  children,  without  knowing  whether  I  have  either  r 
What !  tnere  is  nothing  more  to  do,  then,  but  boldly  enter  into  other 
men's  houses,  and  covem  the  masters,  for  a  poor  pedagogue,  who 
never  saw  more  of  the  world  than  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  around 
him,  rashlv  to  presume  to  give  laws  to  chivahy,  and  pass  judgments 
upon  knights-errant!  Is  it,  forsooth,  idleness,  or  time  mis-spent,  to 
ran^  the  world,  not  seeking  its  pleasures,  but  its  hardships,  through 
which  good  men  aspire  to  the  seat  of  immortality  P  If  men.  high 
bom,  and  of  liberal  minds,  were  to  proclaim  me  a  madman,  I  snould 
regard  it  as  an  irreparable  aflront :  but  to  be  esteemed  a  fool  by 
peaajits  who  never  trod  the  path  of  chivalry.  I  value  it  not  a  rusK. 
A  knight  I  am,  and  a  knight  I  will  die,  if  it  be  Heaven's  good  will 
Some  choose  the  spacious  field  of  proud  ambition ;  others  the  mean 
path  of  senile  ana  base  flattery ;  some  seek  the  way  of  deceitful 
hypocrisy,  and  others  that  of  true  rehgion :  but  I,  directed  by  the 
star  that  rules  my  fate,  take  the  narrow  path  of  knight-errantry ; 
deq>i8ing  wealth,  but  thirsting  for  honour.  I  have  redressed  griev- 
ances, righted  wrongs,  chastised  insolence,  vanquished  giants,  and 
trampled  upon  hobgoblins :  I  am  enamoured— for  knights-errant 
must  be  so  j  but  I  am  conscious  of  no  licentious  passion — my  love  is 
of  the  chaste  Platonic  land.  My  intentions  are  always  directed  to 


▼irtuona  ends — to  do  good  to  all,  and  injuzy  to  none.  Whether  he 
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who  tlnu  m&uoMf  tlnis  acts,  and  thus  lives,  deserves  to  be  caOed  fool, 

let  your  highnesses  jud^e,  most  excellent  duke  and  duchess." 

Well  said,  i*  faith  I  "  quoth  Sancho.  "  Say  no  more  for  yourself, 
good  lord  ana  master :  for  there  is  nothing  more  in  the  world  to  be 
said,  thought,  or  done.  And,  besides,  this  gentleman  denying,  as  be 
has  denied,  tnat  tiiere  neither  are,  nor  ever  were,  knights- errant,  no 
wonder  if  he  knows  nothinf^  of  what  he  has  beentalkiii'^  about."  "  So 
then,"  smd  the  ecclesiastic,  "  you,  1  suppose,  are  the  same  Sancho 
Panza  ihev  talk  of,  to  whom  it  is  said  your  master  has  promised  an 
ilsand  ?**  I  am  that  Sancho,"  replied  the  squire,  "  and  deserve  it  too, 
as  well  as  anv  other  he  whatever.  Of  such  as  iiic,  it  is  said,  'Keep 
compauy  witn  the  good,  and  thou  wilt  be  one  of  them and,  '  Not 
with  whom  thou  wert  bred,  but  with  whom  thou  hast  fed  :*  and. 
'He  that  leanetb  agidnst  a  go6d  tree,  a  good  shelter  findeth  he.^ 
I  have  leaned  and  stuck  close  to  a  good  master  these  many  months, 
and  shall  be  such  another  as  he,  if  it  be  God's  good  pleasure ;  ana 
if  he  lives,  and  I  live,  neither  shall  he  want  kingdoms  to  rule,  nor 
I  isboMb  to  govern.** 

"  That  you  shall  not,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  the  dnke,  "  for  in 
the  name  of  Signor  Don  Quixote,  I  promise  you  the  govermnent  o£ 
one  of  mine  now  vacant,  and  of  no  inconsideraole  value." 

**  KneeL  iSaucho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  kiss  his  excellence's 
feet  tat  the  favour  be  bas  done  thee."  Sancho  did  so ;  upon  which 
the  ecclesiastic  got  up  from  the  table  in  great  wratli,  saying,  "  By 
the  habit  1  wear,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  say  that  your  excelieney 
is  as  simple  as  these  sinners :  no  wonder  they  are  mad,  since  wise 
men  autboriie  tbeir  follies !  lour  eioellency  mav  stay  with  than,  if 
you  please ;  but  while  they  are  in  this  house  I  will  remain  in  my  own, 
and  save  myself  the  trouble  of  reproving  where  I  cannot  amend." 
Then,  without  saying  another  word,  and  leaving  his  meal  uniuiished, 
away  be  went,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  tbe  dube  and  ducbess: 
though,  indeed,  tbe  duke  could  not  say  mudi,tbrougb  laughter  at  bis 
foolish  petulance. 

As  soon  as  his  laughter  would  allow  him,  the  duke  said  to  Don 
Quixote,  "  Sir  Knight  of  the  Lions,  you  have  answered  so  well  for 
yourself  and  your  profiBsaion,  that  you  can  require  no  further  satis- 
faction of  the  angry  clergyman ;  especially  if  you  consider  that,  what- 
ever he  might  say,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  as  you  well  know,  to 
affront  a  person  ofyour  character."  "  It  b  true,  my  lord,"  answ  ered 
Don  Quixote,  "  wboerer  cannot  receire  an  affront  cannot  give  one. 
•Women,  children,  and  churchmen,  as  they  cannot  defend  themselves 
if  attacked,  so  they  cannot  be  affronted,  because,  as  your  excellency 
better  knows,  there  is  this  difference  between  an  iiyury  and  au 
wSront :  an  amrmt  must  come  from  a  person  who  not  only  gives  it, 


any  hand.  A  man,  for  example,  walking  in  tne  street,  is  unex- 
pectedly set  upon  by  ten  armed  men,  who  beat  him  :  be  draws  his 
sword  to  avenge  the  injur}\  but^  the  assailants  overpowermg  him 
by  numbers,  he  is  compelled  to  forego  the  satisfaction  be  desired : 
this  person  is  injured,  but  not  affronted.  Ap:ain,  let  us  su])posc 
one  man  to  come  secretly  behind  another  and  strike  him  with  a 
cudgel,  then  run  awa^:  the  man  pursues  him,  but  the  offender 
escapes :  he  who  received  the  blow  is  injured,  it  is  true,  but  bas 
received  no  affiroiit»  beeanse  tihe  violenee  cxffered  is  not  maintained. 


but  who  can  maintain 
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If  he  who  gave  the  blow,  though  it  was  done  basely,  stands  his 
ground  to  answer  for  the  deed,  then  he  who  was  stiuck  is  both 
injured  and  affronted :  injured  because  he  was  struck  in  a  secret 
and  cowardly  manner,  ana  afFronted  because  he  who  gave  the  blow 
stood  his  ground  to  maintain  what  he  had  done.  Accordiui;  to  1  he 
Liws  of  duel,  therefore,  I  majr  be  injured,  but  not  aflrouteU^  for, 
as  women  and  children  can  neither  resent  nor  TnaintAin  opposition, 
so  it  is  with  the  clerffy,  who  carry  no  weapons,  either  oliensive  or 
defensive ;  and,  though  rhey  have  a  right  to  ward  off  all  violence 
offered  to  themselves,  they  can  offer  no  affront  that  demands  honour- 
able satis&ction.  Upon  oonsideratiou,  therefore,  although  I  before 
said  I  was  iigured,  I  now  affirm  that  it  could  not  be ;  for  he  who  can 
receive  no  affront  can  give  none ;  and,  consequently,  I  neither  ought, 
nor  do,  feci  any  resentment  for  what  that  good  man  said  to  me — only 
1  could  have  wished  he  had  stayed  a  little  longer,  that  I  might  have 
convinced  him  of  his  error  in  supposing  that  knights-errant  never 
existed  in  the  world.  Indeed,  had  Amaais,  or  any  of  his  nuinermis 
descendants,  heard  so  strange  an  assertion,  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
have  gone  uard  with  his  reverence."  "  f  hat  I  will  swear,"  quoth 
Sancbo ;  "  at  one  slash  they  would  have  cleft  him  from  top  to  bottom 
like  a  pomegranate :  they  were  not  folks  to  be  so  jested  with.  Ods,  life ! 
had  Reynaldos  de  Montalvan  heard  the  little  gentleman  talk  at  that 
rate,  he  would  have  given  him  such  a  gag  as  would  have  stopped  his 
month  for  three  years  at  least.  Ay,  ay,  let  him  fall  into  their 
dutches,  and  see  bow  he  will  get  out  again!"  The  duchess  was 
overcome  with  laughter  at  Sancho*s  zeal,  and  thought  him  more 
diverting  and  mad  than  liis  master ;  indeed  many  others  at  that  time 
were  of  the  suikc  opinion. 

At  length,  Don  Quixote  being  pacified  and  calm,  and  the  dinner 
ended,  the  cloth  was  removed  ;  whereupon  four  danisels  entered,  one 
with  a  silver  ewer,  another  witli  a  basin,  also  of  silver,  a  third  with 
two  fine  cleaii  tt)weU  over  her  shoulder,  and  the  fourth  with  her 
sleeves  tucked  up  to  her  elbows,  and  in  her  white  hands  (for  doubtless 
they  were  white)  a  wash-ball  oi  Naples  soap.  The  damsel  who  held 
the  basin  now  respectfully  approached  the  knight,  and  nlaeed  it 
under  his  beard,  while  he  wondering  at  the  ceremony,  yet  oeiieving 
it  to  be  the  custom  of  that  country  to  wash  beards  instead  of  hands, 
obediently  thrust  out  his  cliin  as  far  as  he  could ;  whereupon  the 
ewer  began  to  rain  upon  his  face,  while  the  damsel  of  the  wash-ball 
lathered  his  beard  with  great  dexterity,  covering  witli  a  snow-white 
froth,  not  oidy  the  beard,  but  the  wuole  face  of  the  submissive 
knight,  eveu  over  his  eyes,  which  he  was  compelled  to  dose..  The 
duke  and  duchi^ss,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  were  eager  to  know 
the  issue  of  this  extraordinary  ablution.  The  barber-damsel  having 
raised  a  lather  a  span  high,  pretended  that  the  water  was  all  usea, 
and  ordered  the  girl  with  the  ewer  to  fetch  more,  telling  her  that 
Signor  Don  Quixote  woxdd  stay  till  she  came  hack.  TIius  he  was 
left,  the  strangest  and  most  ridiculous  figure  imagrinable,  to  the  gaze 
of  ail  that  were  present ;  and,  seeing  hiiu  with  his  neck  half  an  ell 
long,  more  than  moderately  swarthy,  his  eyes  half-shut,  and  his 
whole  visage  under  a  covering  of  white  foam,  it  was  marvellous,  and 
a  sign  of  great  discretion,  that  they  were  able  to  preserve  their 
gravity. 

Tiic  damsels  concerned  in  the  jest  hung  down  theii*  eyes,  not 
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daring  to  look  at  their  lord  or  lady,  who  were  divided  between  anger 
and  mirth.  Not  knowing  whether  to  chastise  the  girls  for  their 
boldness,  or  reward  them  lor  the  amusement  their  device  liad  afforded. 
The  water-nymph  returned,  and  the  beard -washiiifj  was  finished, 
when  she  who  was  charged  with  the  towels  performed  the  office  of 
wiping  and  drying  with  much  deliberation;  and  thus  the  ceremony 
bemg  conchidcd,  the  four  damsels  at  once,  making  him  a  profound 
reverence,  were  retiring,  when  the  duke,  to  prevent  Don  Quixote 
from  suspecting  the  jest,  called  the  damsel  witli  the  basin,  and  said, 
"Gome  and  do  your  duty,  and  take  oaie  that  70a  nave  water 
enough."  The  girl,  who  was  shrewd  and  active,  went  up,  and 
applied  the  basin  to  the  duke's  chin  in  the  same  manner  she  had  done 
to  that  of  Don  Quixote;  and  with  e(^ual  adroitness,  but  more 
celerity,  repeated  the  ceremony  of  lathenng,  washing,  and  wiping ; 
ami  the  whole  being  done,  thev  made  their  curtsies,  and  retired.  Tne 
duke,  however,  had  deciarea,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  he 
would  liave  chastised  them  for  their  pcrtness,  if  they  had  refused  to 
serve  him  in  the  same  luunner. 

Sancho  was  very  attentive  to  this  washing  ceremonv.  "  Heaven 
guid{'  me!"  said  he,  muttering  to  himself  "is  it  the  custom,  I 
wonder,  of  this  place  to  wash  the  beards  of  squires,  as  well  as  of 
knights?  On  my  conscience  and  soul,  I  need  it  much:  and  if 
they  would  give  me  a  stroke  of  a  razor,  I  sbould  take  it  ror  a  still 
greater  favour."  "What  are  you  saying  to  vourself,  Sancho?" 
quoth  the  duchess.  "  I  say.  madam,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  in 
other  houses  of  the  great,  1  nave  always  heard  that,  when  the  cloth 
is  taken  away,  the  custom  is  to  bring  water  to  wash  hands,  but  not 
suds  to  scour  beards ;  and  therefore  one  must  live  long  to  .see  much. 
It  is  also  said  he  who  lives  long  must  suffer  much  ;  tlioiiixli,  if  1  am 
not  mistaken,  to  be  so  scoured  must  be  rather  a  pleasure  than  a 
pain."    "  Be  under  no  concern,  friend  iSancho,"  quoth  the  duchess; 

for  I  will  order  my  damsels  to  see  to  yonr  washing,  and  to  lay  you 
a  buekini?  too,  if  necuiful."  *'  For  the  present,  if  my  beard  get  a 
scouring  I  sluill  be  content,"  said  Sane  ho;  "for  the  rest,  Heaven 
will  provide  hereafter."  "  Here,  steward."  said  the  duchess. 
"  attend  to  the  wishes  of  good  Sanoho,  and  do  precisely  as  he  wonld 
have  you."  He  answered  that  Signer  Sancho  should  in  all  things 
be  punct  ually  obeyed ;  and  he  then  went  to  dinner,  and  took  Sancho 
along  with  hnn. 

Meantime,  Don  Quixote  remained  with  the  duke  and  duchess, 
discoursing  on  divers  matters  relating  to  arms  and  knight-errantry. 
The  duchess  entreated  Don  Quixote,  since  he  seemed  to  have  so 
happy  a  memory,  that  he  would  delineate  and  describe  the  beauty 
and  accomplishments  of  the  lady  Duleiuea  del  Toboso:  for,  if  fame 
spoke  the  truth,  she  must  needs  be  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world, 
and,  consequently,  in  La  Maiu  ha.  "  Madam,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  1  could  pluck  out  my  heart  and  place  it 
before  you  on  this  table,  your  highness  woulci  there  behold  her 
painted  to  the  life,  and  I  mi^ht  save  my  tongue  the  fruitless  labour 
of  describing  that  which  can  scarcdy  be  conceived:  for  how  am  I  to 
delineate  or  describe  the  perfections  of  that  paragon  of  excellence? 
My  shoulders  are  unequal  to  so  nughty  a  burthen ;  it  is  a  task 
worthy  of  the  pencils  of  Panhasius,  Timantes,  and  Apelles,  and  the 
chisel  of  Lysippus,  to  produce,  in  speaking  pictures,  or  statues  of 
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bronze,  or  marble,  a  copy  of  her  beauties*  and  (^ceronian  and 

Demostheniaii  eloquence  to  describe  them." 

"  Pray,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  duchess,  what  do  you 
mean  by  Demosthenian  ?— a  word  I  do  not  recollect  ever  heanng." 
" Bemosthenian  eloquence,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "means  the 

eloquence  of  Demost  henes,  as  Ciceronian  is  thrit  of  Cicero,  who  were 
the  two  greatest  orators  and  rhetoricians  in  the  world."  "  That  is 
true,"  said  the  duke,  and  you  betrayed  your  ignorance  in  aisking 
such  a  question ;  nevertheless,  Signor  Don  Quixote  would  give  us 
great  pleasure  by  endeavourini?  to  paint  her  to  us  :  for,  though  it  be 
only  a  rough  sketch,  doubtless  she  will  a[)pear  such  as  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful may  envy."  *  Ah !  my  lord,  so  she  certainly  would,"  answered 
Bon  Quixote,  "had  not  the  misfortune  which  lately  befel  her,  blurred 
and  defaced  the  lovely  idea,  and  razed  it  from  my  memor>' : — such  a 
misfortune,  that  I  ought  rather  to  bewail  what  she  suffers  than 
describe  what  she  is ;  for  ^our  excellencies  must  know  that,  going, 
not  many  days  smce,  to  kiss  her  hands  and  receive  her  benediction, 
with  her  commands  and  license  for  this  third  sally.  I  found  her  quite 
another  person  than  her  I  sought  for.  1  found  lier  enclianted  and 
transformed  from  a  princess  into  a  country  wencli,  from  beautiful  to 
ugly,  from  an  angel  to  a  iiend,  from  irairrant  to  j)estiferous.  from 
courtly  to  rustic,  from  light  to  darkness,  from  a  dignified  lady  to  a 
lumping  Joan — in  fine,  from  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  to  an  imsightly 
bumpkin  of  Savago."  "  Heaven  defend  me ! "  exclaimed  the  duke, 
elevating  his  voice,  "  what  villain  can  have  done  the  world  so  much 
injury  ?  who  has  deprived  it  of  the  beauty  that  delighted  it,  the  grace 
that  charmed,  and  the  modesty  that  did  it  honour  ?  "  "  Who  P " 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "  who  could  it  be  but  some  malicious 
enchanter^  of  the  manv  that  persecute  me :— that  wicked  brood  that 
was  sent  mto  the  world  onlv  to  obscure  and  annihilate  the  exploits  of 
the  good,  and  to  blazon  forth  and  magnify  the  actions  of  the  wicked? 
Enchanters  have  hitherto  persecuted  me;  enchanters  now  persecute 
me.  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do,  until  they  have  overwhelmed  me 
ana  my  lofty  chivalries  into  the  i)rofound  abyss  of  oblivion.  Yes,  even 
in  the  most  sensible  part  they  injure  and  wound  me :  well  knowing 
that  to  deprive  a  knight -errant  of  nis  mistress,  is  to  deprive  him  oi 
the  eyes  he  sees  with,  the  sun  that  enlightens  him,  and  the  food  that 
sustains  him ,  for,  as  I  have  often  said,  and  now  repeat  it,  a  knight- 
errant,  without  a  mistress,  is  like  a  tree  without  leaves,  an  edifice 
without  cement,  and  a  shadow  without  the  material  substance  by 
which  it  should  be  cast." 

^  "  All  this,"  said  the  duchess,  "  is  not  to  be  denied :  yet  if  the  pub- 
lished history  of  Don  Qoixote,  so  much  applauded  by  all  nations,  be 
worthy  of  credit,  we  are  bound  by  that  authority,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, to  tliink  tnat  there  is  no  such  lady  in  the  world,  she  being  only 
an  imaginary  lady,  begotten  and  bom  of  your  own  brain,  and  dressed 
out  witn  aU  the  graces  and  perfections  or  your  fancy !  "  "  There  is 
much  to  be  said  upon  this  point/*  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  Heaven 
knows  wlu'ther  there  be  a  l)ideniea  in  the  world  or  not ;  and  whether 
she  be  ima«:inary  or  not  inaaginary:  these  are  things  not  to  be  too 
nicely  inquired  into.  I  neither  begot,  nor  brought  lorth  my  mistress, 
though  I  contemplate  her  as  a  laoy  endowed  wiHi  all  those  qualifica- 
tions which  may  sjiread  the  glory  of  her  name  over  the  whole  world : 
— such  as  possessing  beauty  without  blemish,  dignity  without  pride, 
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love  irith  modesty,  politeness  sprinain!::  from  oonrtrsy,  and  courtesy 

from  {rood-brepclmjr,  and,  finnllvjof  illusitrious  descent ;  for  the  benuty 
that  is  of  a  noble  race,  shines  with  more  splendour  than  that  which  is 
meanly  bom."  "  That  cannot  be  doubtea,"  quoth  the  duke ;  "  but 
Signor  Don  Quixote  must  here  ^ive  me  leave  to  speak  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  historj'  of  his  exploits ;  for  there,  altnous-h  it  be  allowed 
tliat,  either  in  or  out  of  Toboso,  there  is  actually  a  Dulcinea,  aud 
that  she  is  no  less  beautiful  and  accomplished  than  your  worship  has 
described  her,  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  respect  to  hirii  decent, 
she  is  upon  a  level  with  theOrianas,  the  Alastrajareas,  Madasimas, 
and  many  others  whose  names,  as  you  well  know,  are  celebrated  in 
historv." 

*•  The  lady  Dolcinea^'*  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  is  the  daughter  of 
her  own  works ;  and  yonr  grace  wQl  acknowledge  that  virtae  ennobles 

bl(K)d,  and  that  a  virtuous  person  of  hutu  hie  birth  is  more  estimable 
than  a  vicious  person  of  rank.  Besides,  thnt  incomparable  lady  ha?? 
endowments  which  may  raise  her  to  a  crown  and  sceptre :  for  still 
greater  miracles  are  within  the  power  of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
woman ;  and,  thonu'li  she  mav  not,  in  form,  possess  the  advantage  yon 
question,  the  want  is  more  than  compensated  by  tliat  mine  of  intrinsic 
worth  which  is  her  true  inheritance."  "  Certainly,  Signor  Don 
Quixote,"  cried  the  duchess,  "  you  tread  with  great  caution,  and, 
as  the  sayinix  i'>.  wifli  tlie  plummet  in  hand;  nevertheless,  I  am 
determiu'd  to  belicvr,  and  make  all  my  family,  and  even  my  lord 
duke,  it"  necessary,  believe,  that  there  is  a  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and 
that  she  is  at  this  moment  livinsr,  beautiful,  highly  bom,  and  well 
deserving:  that  such  a  knii^ht  as  Signor  Don  Quixote  should  be  her 
servant,  which  is  the  highest  commendation  1  can  bestow  upon  her. 
But  there  yet  remains  a  small  matter  on  my  mind,  eoncemin??  which 
1  cannot  entirely  excuse  my  friend  Sancho,  and  it  is  this :  in  the  his- 
tory' of  ^'our  deeds  we  are  told  that,  when  Sancho  Panza  took  your 
worsliip  s  letter  to  the  lady  Dulcinea,  he  foimd  lier  winnowing  a  sack 
of  wiieat,  and  that,  too,  of  the  coarsest  kind — a  circumstaiice  that 
seems  incompatible  with  her  high  birth." 

To  this  Don  Quixote  replied.  "  Your  grace  must  know  that,  whe- 
ther directed  by  the  inscrutable  will  of  fate,  or  contrived  by  the 
malit'e  of  en\nous  enchanters,  it  is  certain  thnt  all.  or  the  j^reater  part, 
of  what  has  befallen  me,  is  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature  than  what 
usuallv  hapi)ens  to  other  knights-errant ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  tl»e 
most  famous  of  tiiat  order  had  their  privileges :  one  wus  exempt  from 
the  power  of  eneliantment ;  the  flesh  of  another  was  impenetrable  to 
wounds,  as  was  the  case  with  the  renowned  Orlando,  one  of  the 
twelve  peers  of  France,  who,  it  is  said,  was  invulnerable  except  in 
the  heel  of  the  left  foot,  and  that,  too,  accessible  to  no  weapon  but 
t  !ie  point  of  a  large  pin ;  so  that  Bernardo  del  Carpio  fwho  killed  him 
at  l^oneesvalles),  pereeivin;?  that  he  coidd  not  wound  nim  with  steel, 
snatched  him  from  the  grounil,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  betwixt 
his  arms;  recollecting,  probablv,  that  the  giant  Antwus  was  so 
destroyed  by  HtTcules.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  I 
have  some  of  those  privileges— not  that  of  beimr  invulnerable,  for 
experience  has  often  shown  me  that  I  am  made  of  !<  luler  Hesh,  and 
by  no  means  impenetrable;  nor  that  of  being  exempt  IVuin  the  power 
Of  enchantment,  for  I  have  alreadv  been  confined  in  a  cage,  into 
which,  but  for  that  power,  the  whole  world  could  never  have  loroed 
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me.  However,  sbeel  freed  myself  thenoe,  I  am  inclmed  to  believe 
no  other  can  n»ch  me  ;  niid  therpfore  these  enchanters,  seems:  they 
cannot  practise  their  wicked  artifices  upon  mv  person,  wreak  their 
vengeance  upou  the  object  of  my  affections ;  noping,  by  their  eril 
tieiUmeiit  of  her  k  whom  I  exist,  to  take  that  life  which  was,  other- 
wise, proof  against  their  incantations.  I  am  convinced,  therefore, 
that,  when  Sancho  delivered  my  message  to  the  ladv  Dulcinea,  they 
presented  her  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  coontrv  wencn  engaged  in  the 
meiB  employment  of  winnowing  wheat.  "Bm^  as  1  have  said  before, 
what  she  seemed  to  winnow  was  not  red,  neither  was  it  wheat,  bat 
grains  of  oriental  pearl :  and,  in  confirmation  of  this,  I  must  tell  your 
excellencies  that,  passing  lately  through  Toboso.  I  could  nowhere  find 
the  palace  of  Dulcinea ',~na]r  more,  not  manv  oays  ago  she  was  seen 
by  mj  squire,  in  her  proper  figure,  the  most  beantinil  that  can  be 
ima^ned,  while  at  the  same  moment  she  appeared  to  me  a  coarse,  udv, 
country  wench,  and  lier  lanuniaGre,  insteaa  of  beinj?  discretion  itself, 
was  no  less  olTensive.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  since  1  am  not, 
and  probably  cannot  be,  enchanted,  she  is  made  to  suffer :  she  is 
the  enchanted,  the  injured,  the  metamorphosed,  and  transformed ; 
in  her  ray  enemies  have  revensed  themselves  on  me,  and  for  her  I 
shall  live  in  perpetual  tears  till  1  see  her  restored  to  her  pristine 
state. 

**  All  this  I  say,  that  nothing  injurious  to  my  ladjr  vm^  be  inferred 
from  what  Sancho  has  related  of  her  sifting  and  winnowing ;  for,  if 
she  appeared  so  changed  to  me  at  one  time,  no  wonder  that  she  shouM 
seem  transformed  to  mm  at  another.  Assuredly,  the  peerless  Doloi- 
nea  is  highly-born,  and  allied  in  blood  to  the  best  and  most  ancient 
families  of  Toboso,  which  town  will,  from  her  name,  be  no  less  famous 
in  after-ages,  than  Troy  is  for  its  Helen,  and  Spain  for  its  Cava ; 
though  on  a  more  honourable  account.  And  in  reprd  to  my  squire 
Sancho  Panza,  I  beg  vonr  highnesses  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe  that  never  was  kniijht-errant  served  by  a  squire  of  more  p!ea- 
santrv.  His  shrewdness  and  simplicity  appear  at  times  so  curiously 
niingied,  that  it  is  amusing  to  consider  which  of  the  two  prevails :  he 
has  canning  enonghto  be  saspeeted  of  knavery,  and  alwudity  enoogh 
to  be  tJiougnt  a  fooL  He  doubts  everything,  vet  he  believes  every- 
thing; and,  when  I  imacrine  him  about  to  sink  into  a  downright  idiot, 
oat  oomes  some  observation  so  pithy  and  sitfacious  that  I  know  not 
where  to  stop  in  ray  admiration.  In  short,  1  would  not  exchange  him 
for  any  other  squire,  though  a  city  were  offered  me  in  addition ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  do  well  to  send  him  to  the 
government  your  highness  has  conferred  on  him,  though  I  perceive  in 
him  a  capacity  so  well  suited  to  such  an  office,  that,  with  but  a  njode- 
rate  addition  of  polish  to  his  understanding,  he  will  be  a  perfect  mas* 
ter  in  the  art  of  governing.  Besides  we  know,  by  sundry  proofs,  that 
neither  great  talents  nor  much  learning  are  necessary  to  such  appoint- 
ments ;  for  there  are  hundreds  of  governors  who.  though  they  can 
soaroely  read,  yet  in  thm  dutw  are  as  sbszp  as  hawks.  The  chief 
requisite  is  a  good  intention  ■  those  who  have  no  other  desire  than  to 
act  uprightly,  will  always  find  able  and  virtuous  counsellors  to  instruct 
them.  Governors,  being  soldiers,  and  therefore  probably  unleamed| 
have  often  need  ot  an  assistant  to  be  readv  with  advice.  My  counsel 
to  Sancho  would  be,  *  All  bribes  to  refuse,  but  insist  on  his  dues with 
some  other  little  matters  whk^  lie  in  mj  breast,  and  which  shall  oome 
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forth  in  proper  time  for  Sancho's  benefit,  and  the  wel£ue  of  the  island 

he  is  to  £rovem." 

lu  this  manner  were  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and  Don  Quixote  con- 
Tcrsing,  when  suddenly  a  great  mibc  of  many  voices  was  heard  m 
another  i)art  of  the  ualace,  and  proMntly  Sucho  roshed  into  the 
saloon,  with  a  territied  countenance,  and  a  dishrlout  under  his  chin, 
follo^ved  by  a  number  of  kitchen-helpers,  and  other  interior  sen'ants ; 
one  oi'  whom  carried  a  trough  full  of  something  that  seemed  to  be 
didi-water,  with  which  he  followed  doee  upon  Sancho,  and  made  many 
eflkrts  to  place  it  under  his  chin,  idiileanotherscollion  seemed  equally 
eager  to  wash  his  beard  with  it. 

What  is  the  matter,  fellows?"  quoth  the  duchess;  "what  would 
you  do  with  this  good  man':'  do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a  governor 
elect  ? "  '*  This  gentleman,"  said  the  roguish  beard-washer,  "  will  not 
Slider  himself  to  be  wiushed,  according  to  custom,  and  as  our  lord  the 
duke  and  his  master  have  been."  "Yes,  I  will,"  answered  Sancho,  in 
great  wrath,  "  but  1  would  have  cleaner  towels  and  clearer  suds,  and 
not  sndi  filthy  hands ;  for  there  is  no  such  diiferenoe  between  me  and 
my  master,  that  he  should  be  washed  with  angel-water  and  I  with 
devil's  lev.  The  customs  of  countries  or  of  preat  raen*s  houses  are 
good  as  far  as  they  are  agreeable ;  but  this  of  beard -seourincr,  here,  is 
worse  thau  the  friar's  scourge.  Mv  beard  is  clean,  and  I  have  no  need 
of  such  refreshings  •  and  he  who  offers  to  sconr  me,  or  touch  a  hair  of 
my  head — my  heart!  I  should  say — with  due  reverence  be  jt  spoken, 
shall  feel  the  full  weight  of  my  fist  upon  his  skull ;  for  sucn  ceremo- 
nies and  soapiugs  to  my  thinking  look  more  like  jokes  and  jibes  than 
a  ciTil  welcome/* 

The  duchess  was  convulsed  with  laughter  at  Sancho's  rernQBstranoes 
and  rage,  but  Don  Quixote  could  not  endure  to  behold  his  squire  so 
accoutred  with  a  filthy  towel,  and  baited  by  a  kitchen  rabble.  Makinar, 
therefore,  a  low  bow  to  the  duke  Mid  duchess,  as  if  requestmg  iheir 
pemiission  to  speak,  he  said  to  the  greasy  tribe,  in  a  solemn  Toioe. 
*  Hark  ye,  good  people,  be  pleased  to  let  the  young  man  alone,  and 
return  whence  ye  came,  or  whither  ye  list ;  for  my  squire  is  as  clean 
as  another  man,  and  these  troughs  are  as  odious  to  him  as  a  narrow- 
nedced  jug.  Ttkt  my  advice,  and  kaTe  him  ■  for  neither  he  nor  I 
nnderstand  this  kind  of  jesting."  **  No,  no^*'  quoth  Sancho  (inter- 
rupting his  master),  "  let  them  go  on  with  their  sport,  and  see  whether 
I  will  bear  it  or  no  !  Let  them  brinir  hither  a  comb,  or  what  else  they 
please,  and  curry  this  beard,  and  if  they  iind  anything  there  that 
should  not  be  there,  I  will  give  them  leave  to  shear  me  cross-wise." 

"  Sancho  Panza  is  perfectly  ri^ht."  said  the  duchess,  "and  will  be 
so  in  whatever  he  shall  say :  ne  is  clean^  and,  as  he  truly  says,  needs  no 
washing ;  and,  if  he  be  not  pleased  with  our  custom,  he  is  master  of 
his  own  will.  Besides,  unmannerly  sooorers^  you  who  are  so  forward 
to  pinrify  others,  are  yoorselves  shamefully  idle— in  truth,  I  should 
say  impudent,  to  bring  your  troughs  and  greasy  dish-clouts  to  such  a 
personage  and  such  a  i)eard,  instead  of  ewers  and  basins  of  pure  gold, 
and  towels  of  Dutch  diaper.  Out  of  my  sight,  barbarians !  low-oom 
wretches,  who  cannot  help  showing  the  spite  and  enTy  yon  bear  to  the 
squires  of  knights-errant !" 

The  roguish  crew,  and  even  the  major-domo,  who  accompanied  them, 
thought  the  duchess  was  in  eamesti  and,  hastily  removing  the  foul 
cloth  from  Sancho's  neck,  they  slnnk  away  in  oonfiurioB.  1^  squire^ 
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on  being  thus  delivered  from  what  he  thought  imminent  danger, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  Hhe  duchess,—"  Heaven  bless  your 
highness,"  quoth  he ;  "  great  persons  are  able  to  do  great  kindnesses. 
For  my  part,  I  know  not  how  to  repay  your  ladyship  for  that  you  have 

iust  done  me,  and  can  ou^  wish  myself  dubbed  a  knkht-errant,  that 
[  may  employ  all  the  days  of  my  lue  in  the  service  or  m>  high  a  ladv. 
A  peasant  I  am,  Sanoiho  JPanza  my  name ;  I  am  married,  I  nave  ohu- 
dren,  and  I  serve  as  a  squire ;  if  with  any  one  of  these  I  can  be  ser- 
viceable to  your  grandeur,  I  shall  be  nimbler  in  obeying  than  your 
ladvship  in  commanding." 

''It  plainly  appears,  Sancho,"  answered  the  duchess,  "that  you 
baye  learned  to  be  courteous  in  the  school  of  courtesy  itself— I  mean, 
it  is  evident  that  you  have  been  bred  under  the  wing  of  Signor  Don 
Quixote,  who  is  the  very  cream  of  complaisance,  and  the  flower  of 
ceremony.  Well  may  it  fare  with  suoli  a  master  and  such  a  man ! — 
the  one  the  polar  star  of  knight-errantry,  and  t)ie  other  the  bright 
luminary  of  squire -like  fidelity!  Rise  up,  friend  Sancho,  and  be 
assured  I  will  reward  your  courtesy  by  prevailing  with  my  lord  duke 
to  hasten  the  performance  of  the  promise  he  has  made  you  of  a  govern- 
ment." 

Here  the  conversation  ceased,  and  Don  Ouixote  went  to  repose 
during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  the  duchess  desired  Sancho,  if  he  had 
no  inclination  to  sleep,  to  pass  the  afternoon  with  her  and  her  damsels 
in  a  very  cool  apartment.  Sancho  said,  in  reply,  that,  though  he  was 
wont  to  sleep  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  during  the  afternoon  heats  of 
the  summer,  yet  to  wait  upon  her  highness,  he  would  endeavour,  with 
all  his  might,  not  to  sleep  at  aU  that  day,  and  would  be  at  her  service. 
He  accoroingly  retired  with  the  duchess ;  while  the  duke  made  fur- 
ther anranffements  oonoeniing  the  treatment  of  Don  Quixote :  being 
desirous  that  it  should,  in  ail  things,  be  strictlv  conformable  to  the 
style  in  which  it  is  recorded  the  knights  of  former  times  were 
treated. 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Of  ike  rtliihxng  eontmaltiwi^  which  pasted  belweeii  th«  duekeu,  her  damtelt, 
atut  Saneho  Panta: — worthy  to  be  read  a»d  noted. 

The  history  then  relates  that  Saneho  Panza  did  not  take  his  after- 
noon Bleep,  oat,  in  compliance  with  his  promise,  went  immediately 

after  his  dinner  to  see  the  duchess,  who,  bein^  dcliglited  to  hear  him 
talk,  desired  him  to  sit  down,  bv  her  on  a  stool,  although  Saneho,  out 
of  pure  pood  manners,  would  nave  declined  it ;  but  the  duchess  told 
him  that  he  must  be  seated  as  a  governor,  and  talk  aj>  a  squire,  smco 
in  both  those  capacities  he  deserved  the  very  seat  of  the  famous  cham- 
'  pion  Cid  Uuy  Dias.  Saneho  therefore  submitted,  and  placed  himself 
close  by  the  duchess,  while  all  her  damsels  and  duennas  drew  near 
and  stood  in  silent  attention  to  hear  the  conversation.  **lSow  that 
we  are  alone/'  said  the  duchess,  "  where  nobody  can  orerfaear 
us,  I  wish  signor  gOTemor  would  satisfy  me  as  to  certain  doubts 
that  have  arisen  from  the  printed  history  of  the  great  Don  Quixote ; 
one  of  which  is  that,  as  honest  Saneho  never  saw  Dulcinea — I  mean 
the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso— nor  delivered  to  her  the  letter  of  Don 
Quixote,  which  was  left  in  the  pocket-book  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  I 
would  be  glad  to  knf)W  hc)W  he  could  prosumo  to  fi  iuu  an  answer  to 
that  letter,  or  assert  that  he  found  her  winnowing  wheat,  which  he 
must  have  known  to  be  altogether  false,  and  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  peerless  Ddcuiea's  character,  aa  well  as  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  and  fidelity  of  a  trusty  sou  ire." 

At  these  wordsj  without  making  any  reply,  Saneho  jrot  up  from  his 
stool,  and  with  his  body  bent,  and  the  tip  of  his  fore-rinij:er  on  his 
lips,  he  stepped  softly  round  the  room,  lifting  up  the  hangings  :  and 
this  done,  he  sat  himself  down  again  and  said,  "  mw,  madam,  that  I 
am  sure  that  nobody  but  the  company  present  can  hear  us.  I  will 
answer,  without  fear,  to  all  you  ask  of  me  :  and  the  tirst  thin?  I  tell 
you  is  that  I  take  my  master  Don  Quixote  for  a  downright  madman ; 
and  though  sometimes  he  will  talk  in  a  way  which,  to  my  thinking, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  hear  him,  is  so  much  to  the  purpose  that 
Satan  himself  could  not  speak  better,  yet  for  all  that,  I  believe  liim  to 
be  really  and  truly  mad.  Now  this  being  so,  as  in  my  mind  it  is. 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  him  believe  anjihing,  though  it  has 
neither  head  nor  tail :  like  that  affair  of  the  answer  to  the  letter,  and 
another  matter  of  sonir  six  or  ei;iht  days'  standins,  which  is  not  yet  in 
print — 1  mean  the  enchaulment  of  my  mistress  Donna  Dulcinea;  for 
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you  must  know  I  made  him  believe  she  was  enchanted,  though  it  was 
no  mm  true  than  that  the  moon  is  a  horn  lantern." 

The  dochess  desired  him  to  tell  her  the  particulars  of  that  enchant- 
ment or  jest;  and  Sancho  recounted  the  whole,  exactly  as  it  hiid 
passed,  very  much  to  the  entertainment  of  his  hearers.  From  what 
honest  Sancho  has  told  me,"  said  the  duchess,  "a  certain  scrapie 
troubles  ine,  and  soniethini?  whispers  in  my  ear,  saying,  *  Since  Don 
Quixote  dc  la  Mancha  is  such  a  lunatic  and  simpleton,  surely  Sanclio 
ranza,  his  squire^  who  knows  it,  and  yet  follows  and  serves  him. 
relying  on  his  vam  promises,  must  be  more  mad  than  his  master ! 
Now  this  being  the  case,  it  will  sorely  turn  to  bad  aooonnt,  lady 
duchess,  if  to  such  a  Sancho  Panza  thou  givest  an  island  to  gofera ; 
for  how  should  he  who  rules  himself  so  ill,  be  able  to  govern 
others  ?  * " 

"  Faith,  madam,"  quoth  Sancho.  "  that  same  scruple  is  an  honest 
scruple,  and  need  not  speak  in  a  whisper,  but  plain  out,  or  as  it  lists ; 
for  1  know  it  says  tnie,  and  had  1  been  wise,  I  sliould  Ion?  since  have 
left  my  master; — but  such  is  my  lot,  or  such  niy  evil-errantry.  I 
cannot  help  it— follow  him  I  must :  we  are  both  ot  the  same  town,  I 
have  eaten  his  bread,  I  love  him,  and  be  retnms  my  love ;  he  gave  me 
his  ass-colts :— above  all,  I  am  faithful,  so  that  nothing  in  the  world 
can  part  us  but  the  sexton's  spade  and  shovel;  and  if  your  highness  does 
not  cho()s(^  to  ijive  me  the  government  you  promised,  God  made  me  with- 
out it,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  all  the  better  for  my  conscience  if  I  do 
not  get  it ;  lor  fow  as  I  am,  T  understand  the  proverb,  *  The  pismire  had 
win^s  to  her  sorrow  ; '  nnd  ^)erliaps  it  may  hv.  easier  for  Sancho  the 
squire  to  get  to  heayeu  than  tor  Sancho  the  ^jovernor.    They  make  Jis 

food  bread  here  as  in  France :  and  by  night  all  cats  are  grey :  uu- 
appy  is  he  who  has  not  breakfasted  at  tnree ;  and  no  stomach  is  a 
span  bigger  than  another,  and  may  be  filled,  as  they  say,  with  straw 
or  with  nay.  Of  the  little  birds  in  the  air,  God  himself  takes  the  care  ; 
and  four  yards  of  coarse  cloth  of  Cucnza  are  warmer  than  as  many  of 
line  Segovia  serge ;  and  in  travelling  from  this  world  to  the  next,  the 
road  is  no  wider  for  the  prince  than  the  peasant.  The  pope's  oody 
takes  up  no  more  room  than  that  of  the  sexton,  thouprh  a  loftier 
person :  for  in  the  grave  we  must  pack  close  together,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not :  so  good  ni^ht  to  all.  And  let  me  tell  you  again  that, 
if  your  highness  wul  not  give  me  the  island  because  I  am  a  fool,  I  will 
be  wise  enough  not  to  care  a  fig  for  it.  I  have  heard  say  the  devil 
lurks  behind  tne  cross ;  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  From  the  plough- 
tail  Baniba  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  from  his  rienos  and 
revuls  wius  Roderigocast  down  to  be  devoured  by  serpents — il"  ancient 
ballads  tell  the  truth." 

"  And  how  shoidd  they  lie  ?"  said  the  duenna  Rodriguez,  who  was 
among  the  attendants.  "  I  remember  one  that  relates  to  a  king 
named  lioderigo,  who  was  shut  up  all  alive  in  a  tomb  full  of  toads, 
snakes,  and  lizards ;  and  how,  after  two  days'  imprisonment,  his  voice 
was  heard  from  the  tomb,  crying  in  a  dolorous  tone, '  Now  tney  gnaw 
me,  now  they  gnaw  me,  in  the  part  by  which  I  sinned  the  most !  and 
according  to  this,  the  gentleman  has  much  reason  to  say  he  would 
rather  be  a  poor  labourer  thau  a  king,  to  be  devoured  by  such 
vermin." 

The  duchess  was  highly  amused  with  Sancho's  proverbs  and  philo- 
sophy,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  her  dueuoa.  "  My  good  Sancho 
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knows  full  well,"  said  she,  "  that  the  promise  of  a  knight  is  held  so 
sacred  by  him  that  he  will  perform  it  even  at  the  expense  of  life. 
The  doke,  my  lord  and  husband,  though  he  is  not  of  the  errant  order, 
is  neTcnrtheless  a  knight,  and  therefore  will  infallibly  keep  his  irord  as 
to  the  promised  govemnient.  Let  Sancho  then  be  of  good-cheer ;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  envv  and  malice  of  the  world,  before  he  is  aware  of  it, 
he  may  find  himself  seated  in  t  lie  slate  chair  of  his  island  and  territory, 
and  in  full  possession  of  a  government  for  which  he  would  refuse  one 
of  bronde  three  stories  high.  What  I  charge  him  is,  to  take  heed 
how  he  governs  his  vassals,  and  forget  not  that  they  are  well-born  and 
of  approved  loyalty."  "As  to  the  matter  of  goveminj^,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  let  me  alone  for  that.  I  am  naturally  charitable  and  good 
to  the  poor,  and  'None  shall  dave  the  loaf  to  st(»l  from  him  that  sifts 
and  kneads  the  meal :  '—by  my  beads !  they  shall  put  no  false  dice  upon 
me.  An  old  dog  is  not  to  be  coaxed  with  a  cnist,  and  I  know  how 
to  snuff  my  eyes  and  keep  the  cobwebs  from  them;  for  1  ciin  tell 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  All  this  1  say  to  assure  your  highness  that 
the  good  shall  have  me  hand  and  heart,  while  the  bad  shall  find  neither 
the  one  nor  t'other.  And,  as  to  governing  well,  the  main  point,  in  my 
mind,  is  to  make  a  good  besrinning ;  and,  that  bein<r  done,  who  knows 
but  tnat  by  the  time  I  have  been  ifteen  davs  a  governor,  my  fingers 
may  get  so  nimble  in  the  office  that  they  will  tickle  it  cff  better  Chan 
the  drudgery  I  was  bred  to  in  the  field  ! " 

"  You  are' in  the  risht,  Sancho  "  quoth  the  duchess,  "  for  ever.vthing 
wants  time:  men  are  not  scholars  at  their  birth,  and  bishops  are 
made  of  men,  not  of  stones.  But,  to  retiim  to  the  subject  we  were 
inst  now  upon,  concerning  the  transformation  id  the  lady  Dnloinea ; 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  Sancho's  artifice  to  deceive  his  master, 
and  make  him  believe  the  peasant-girl  to  be  Dulcinea  enchanted,  was, 
in  fact,  all  a  contrivance  of  some  one  of  the  magicians  who  persecute 
Don  Quixote ;  for  really,  and  in  truth,  I  know  mm  very  good  aniho> 
rity  that  the  country  wench  who  so  lightly  sprung  npon  her  ass  was 
verily  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  herself;  and  that  my  good  Sancho,  in 
thinking  lie  liad  deceived  his  master,  was  himself  much  more  deceived ; 
and  there  is  no  more  doubt  of  this  than  of  any  other  things  that  we 
never  saw.  For  Signer  Sancho  Pansa  mnst  know  that  here  also  we 
have  our  enchanters,  who  favour  us  and  tell  us  faithfully  all  that 
passes  in  the  world :  and  believe  me,  Sancho,  the  jumping  wench  was 
really  Didcinea,  and  is  as  certainly  charmed  as  the  mother  that  bore 
her ;  and,  when  we  least  expect  it,  we  shall  see  her  again  in  her  own 
true  shape :  then  will  Sancm>  discover  that  it  was  he  who  has  been 
imposed  npon,  and  not  his  master." 

All  that  might  well  be"  mioth  Sancho;  "and  now  I  begin  to 
believe  what  my  master  told  ot  Montesinos'  cave,  where  he  saw  my 
lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  in  exactly  the  same  figure  and  dress  as  when 
it  came  into  my  head  to  enchant  her,  with  my  own  will,  as  I  fancied, 
though,  as  your  ladyship  says,  it  must  have  been  quite  otherwise. 
Lora  bless  us !  How  can  it  oe  supposed  that  my  poor  head-piece 
could,  in  an  instant,  have  contrived  so  cunning  a  device,  or  who  could 
think  my  master  such  a  goose  as  to  believe  so  unlikely  a  matter,  upon 
no  better  voucher  than  myself!  But,  madam,  your  goodness  will 
know  better  than  to  think  tlie  worse  of  me  for  all  that.  Laek-a-day ! 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  ignorant  lout,  as  I  am,  should  be  al)le 
to  amdl  out  the  tricks  and  wiles  of  wioked  magicians.  I  contrived 
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the  thill?  with  no  intention  to  offend  my  master,  but  qnlv  to  escape 
his  cliiding  ;  and,  if  it  ha,s  happened  otherwise,  God  is  in  Keaven,  and 
He  is  the  iudge  of  hearts."  "  That  is  honestly  spoken,"  auoth  the 
dudiess;  '  but  SanchoL  did  yon  not  mention  something  oi  Monte- 
sinos*  cave  ?  I  shonld  be  glad  to  know  what  you  meant."  Sancho 
then  gave  her  highness  an  account  of  that  adventure,  with  its  circum- 
stances, and  when  he  had  done,  "  See  now,"  quoth  the  duchess,  "  if 
this  does  not  confirm  what  1  have  just  said !  for,  since  the  great  Don 
Quixote  affirms  that  he  saw  the  very  same  country  wench  whom 
Sancho  nu-t  coming  from  Toboso,  she  certainly  must  be  Duleinea, 
and  it  shows  that  the  enchanters  hereabouts  are  very  bnsy  and  exces- 
sively officious." 

"Well,"  quoth  Sancho  Panzi^  "if  my  lady  be  enchanted,  so  mndi 
the  worse  for  her ;  I  do  not  thmk  myself  boimd  to  quarrel  with  my 
master's  enemies,  tor  they  must  needs  be  many  and  very  wicked  ones 
too.  Still,  I  must  say,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  she  I  saw  was  a 
country  wench :  a  country  weucb,  at  least,  1  took  her  to  be,  and  such  I 
thought  her :  and,  if  that  same  lass  really  happened  to  be  Duleinea,  I 
am  not  to  he  called  to  account  for  it,  nor  ought  it  to  be  laid  at  my 
door.  Sanclio,  truly,  would  luive  enough  to  do  if  he  mult  answer  for 
all,  and  at  every  turn  to  be  told  that  &ncho  said  it,  Sancho  did  it, 
Saiichocame  back,  Sanchoretumed :  as  if  Sancho  were  anybody  they 
pleased,  and  not  that  very  Sancho  ranza  handed  about  in  pnnt  all 
the  world  over,  as  Sampson  Carrasco  told  me,  who,  at  least,  hfis  been 
bachelorizcd  at  Salamanca ;  and  such  persons  cannot  lie.  unless  when 
thev  have  a  mind  to  do  so,  or  when  it  may  turn  to  good  account ;  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  meddle  nor  make  with  me,  since  I  have  a 
good  name,  and.  as  I  have  heard  my  master  say,  a  good  name  is  better 
than  bags  of  gold.  Case  me  but  in  that  same  government,  and  you 
shall  see  wonders  :  for  a  good  suuire  will  make  a  good  governor." 

"  Sancho  speaks  like  an  oracle,"  quoth  the  duchess ;  "  all  that  he 
has  now  said  are  so  many  sentences  of  Cato,  or  at  least  extracted 
from  the  very  marrow  of  Alichael  Verino  himself — *  florentibus  occidit 
annis in  short,  to  speak  in  his  own  way,  a  bad  cloak  often  covers  a 
good  drinker."  "  Truly,  madam,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I  never  in  my 
Bfc  drank  for  any  bad  purpose  ;  for  thirst,  perhaps,  I  have,  as  I  am 
no  hypocrite.  1  drink  when  1  want  it,  and  if  it  is  offered  to  me, 
rather  than  be  thought  ill-mannered  •  for  when  a  friend  drinks  one's 
health,  who  can  be  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  pledge  him?  But 
though  I  put  on  the  shoes,  they  are  no  dotier  for  me.  And  troly, 
there  is  no  fear  of  that,  for  water  is  your  common  drink  of  squires- 
errant,  who  are  always  wandering  aoout  woods,  forests,  meadows, 
mountains,  and  craggy  rocks,  where  no  one  merciful  drop  of  wine  is 
to  be  ^ot,  though  they  would  give  an  eye  for  it."  "  In  truth  I  believe 
it,*'  said  the  ducliess :  "  but  as  it  grows  late,  f?o.  Sancho,  and  repose 
yourself,  and  we  will  talk  f)f  these  matters  again  hereafter  and  orders 
shall  speedily  be  given  about  casing  you,  as  you  call  it,  in  the 
government. 

Sancho  again  kissed  the  duchess's  hand,  and  begged  of  her,  as  a 

favour,  that  good  care  might  be  taken  of  ms  Dapple,  for  he  was  the 
light  of  his  eyes.  *'  WTiat  mean  you  by  Dapple  ?  quoth  the  duchess. 
"I  mean  my  ass,  please  your  highness,"  remied  Sancho •  *'  for  not  to 
give  him  that  name,  1  commonly  call  him  Dapple  ;  and  1  desired  this 
good  mistress  here,  when  I  first  came  into  the  castle,  to  take  caie  of  him. 
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which  made  her  aa  angry  as  if  I  had  oaDed  her  old  and  ugly;  yet  in 
my  mind  it  would  be  more  proper  and  natural  for  duennas  to  take 
charge  of  asses  than  strut  about  like  latlies  in  rooms  of  state.  Heaven 
save  me  !  what  a  deadly  grudge  a  certain  geutleman  in  our  town  had 
for  these  madams."  "  some  mthy  clown,  I  make  no  question,"  quoth 
Donna  Rodngaex»  "for,  had  he  oeen  a  gentleman  md  known  what 
good  breeding  was,  he  would  lunre  phioed  them  under  the  bonis  of  the 
moon." 

"  Enough,"  quoth  the  duchess,  "let  us  have  no  more  of  this ;  peace. 
Donna  Bochigaes;  and  you,  Signor  Panza,  be  quiet,  and  leave  the 

( ;irc  of  making  much  of  your  Dm>ple  to  me ;  for,  being  a  jewel  9f 
Sanciio's,  I  will  lay  him  upon  the  apple  of  my  eye.'*  Let  him  lie 
in  the  stable,  my  good  lady,"  answered  Sancho,  "  for  upon  the  apple 
of  your  grandeur's  eye  neither  he  nor  I  are  worthy  to  ue  one  single 
moment, — ^'slife!  they  should  stick  me  like  a  sheiep  sooner  than  I 
would  consent  to  such  a  tiling;  for  though  my  master  says  that,  in 
respect  to  trood  manners,  we  should  rather  lose  the  game  by  a  card  too 
much  than  too  little,  yet,  when  the  business  in  hand  is  u'uout  asses 
and  eyes,  w  should  step  warily  with  compass  in  hand."  '*  Garry 
him,  Saiiish(v'  qu(^h  tlie  duiiiieei»  "to  your  government,  and  there 
von  may  regale  him  as  you  olease,  ana  set  bim  free  from  further 
Iai)our."  "  Think  not,  my  lady  duchess,"  quoth  iSancho,  "  that  you 
have  said  much ;  for  I  have  seen  more  asses  than  one  go  to  governments, 
and  therefore,  if  I  should  oanry  mine,  it  would  be  nothing  new."  The 
relish  of  Sancho's  conversation  was  not  lost  upon  the  duchess,  who, 
alter  disniissiu*;  him  to  his  repose,  went  to  give  the  duke  an  account 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  them.  They  afterwards  consulted 
together  how  they  should  practise  some  jest  upon  Don  Quixote,  to 
humour  his  knight-emntry;  and  indeed  they  devised  many  of  that 
kind,  so  ingenious  and  appropriate  as  to  be  accounted  among  the 
prime  adventures  that  occur  in  this  great  history. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Oiri/uj  an  acronnt  of  the  nuihod  prescribed  for  di$(urhaniihg  the  peerless 
J)H(ri»ea  del  Toboso;  wkick  u  oh4  qf  tUe  mast  jamifus  a4v4niuru  in 

t/iis  book. 

The  duke  and  duchess  were  extremely  diverted  with  the  humours 
of  their  two  guests ;  and  resolving  to  improve  their  sport  by  prac- 
tising some  pleasantries  that  should  have  the  appearance  of  a  romantic 
adventure,  they  contrived  to  dress  up  a  verv  choice  entertainment 
from  Don  Quixote's  account  of  the  cave  of  Montesinos  :  taking  that 
subject,  because  the  ducliess  had  observed,  with  astonishment,  that 
Sancho  now  believed  his  lady  Dulcinea  was  really  enchanted,  although 
he  himsell'  hud  been  her  sole  enchanter !  Accordingly,  after  the  ser- 
vants had  been  well  instructed  as  to  their  deportment  towards  Don 
Quixote,  a  boar-hunt  was  proposed,  and  it  was  determmed  to  set  out 
in  five  or  six  days  with  a  princely  train  of  huntsmen.  The  knight 
was  presented  with  a  huntmg  suit  proper  for  the  occasion,  which. 
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however,  he  declined,  saying?  that  he  must  soon  rctuni  to  the  severe 
duties  of  his  profession,  when,  having  no  sumpters  nor  wardrobes, 
such  things  would  be  saparfiaoiu.  Bat  Sancho  leadOr  accepted  a 
suit  of  fine  green  doth  wBich  was  offiered  to  faun,  mtewmig  to  sell  it 

the  first  ()pi)ortunity. 

The  appointed  day  being  come,  Bon  Quixote  armed  himself,  and 
Sancho  in  his  new  suit  mounted  Dapple  (which  he  preferred  to  a 
horse  that  was  offered  hhn)  and  joined  the  troop  of  nunten.  The 
dochess  issued  forth  magnincently  attired,  and  Don  Quixote,  out  of 
pure  pob'teness,  would  hold  the  reins  of  the  palfrey,  though  tlie  duke 
was  unwilling  to  allow  it.  Having  arrived  at  the  proposed  scene  of 
their  dliversion,  which  waa  m  a  wood  between  two  lofty  mountams, 
tiiey  posted  themselves  in  places  where  the  toils  were  to  be  pitched ; 
an(f  all  the  party  having  taken  their  different  stations,  the  sport  began 
with  prodigious  noise  and  clamour,  insomuch  that,  between  the  shouts 
of  the  huntsmen,  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  the  sound  of  the  horns, 
they  could  not  hear  eacn  other.  The  dnchess  alighted,  and  with  a 
boar-spear  in  her  hand,  took  her  stand  in  a  place  where  she  expected 
the  boars  would  pass.  The  duke  and  Don  Quixote  dismounted  also, 
and  placed  themselves  by  her  side :  while  bancho  took  his  station 
behind  them  all.  with  his  Dapple,  whom  he  would  not  quit,  lest  some 
mischanoe  shonld  befal  him.  Scaroely  had  they  ranged  themsehea 
in  order,  when  a  hideous  boar  of  monstrous  size  rushed  out  of  cover, 
pursued  by  the  do?s  and  hunters,  and  made  directly  towards  them, 
gnashing  his  teeth  and  tossing  foam  with  his  mouth.  Don  Quixote, 
on  seeinff  him  approadi,  braced  his  shield,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
stepped  oefore  the  rest  to  meet  him.  The  duke  joined  nim  with  his 
boar-snear ;  and  the  duchess  would  have  been  the  foremost,  had  not 
the  duke  prevented  her.  Sancho  alone  stood  aghast,  and,  at  the  sight 
of  the  fierce  animal,  leaving  even  his  Dapple,  ran  in  tenor  towards  a 
lofty  oak,  in  whieh  he  hoped  to  be  secure ;  but  his  hopes  were  in 
vain,  for,  as  he  was  stniggling  to  reach  the  top,  and  had  got  half-way 
M]),  unfortunately  a  brancn  to  which  he  clung  gave  way,  and,  falling 
wiih  it,  he  was  caught  by  the  stump  of  another,  and  liere  left  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  so  that  he  could  neither  get  up  nor  down.  Find- 
ing himself  in  this  situation,  with  his  new  men  coat  tearing,  and 
almost  in  reach  of  the  terrible  creature,  shoida  it  chfmce  to  come  that 
way,  he  began  to  bawl  so  loud  and  to  call  for  help  so  vehemently, 
that  aU  who  heard  him  and  did  not  see  him  thought  verily  he  was 
between  the  teeth  of  some  wild  beast.  The  tusked  boar,  however, 
was  soon  laid  at  length  by  the  numerous  spears  that  were  levelled  at 
him  from  all  sides ;  at  which  time  Sancho's  cries  and  lameutatious 
reached  the  ears  of  Don  Quixote,  who,  turning  round,  beheld  him 
hanging  from  the  oak  with  fab  head  downwards^  and  dote  b^  him 
stood  Dapple,  who  never  forsook  him  in  adversity; — indeed  it  was 
remarked  oy  Cid  Hamete,  that  he  seldom  saw  Sancho  Panza  without 
Dapple,  or  Dapple  without  Sancho  I'anza :  such  was  the  amity  and 
ooraial  love  that  subsisted  between  them  !  Don  Quixote  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  his  scjuire,  who  was  no  sooner  released,  than  he  began 
to  examine  the  rent  in  his  hunting  suit,  which  grieved  him  to  the 
soul :  for  he  looked  upon  that  suit  as  a  rich  inheritance. 

The  huge  animal  they  had  slain  was  laid  across  a  sompter-mule, 
and  after  covering  it  with  branches  of  rosemarj  and  myrtle,  thc7 
carried  it,  as  the  spoils  of  netoiy,  to  a  laige  field-tent,  erected  in  the 
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midst  of  the  wood,  where  a  sumptuous  entertainment  w^as  prepared, 
worthv  of  the  magnificence  of  the  donor.  Sancho.  showing  the 
wounds  of  the  torn  garments  to  the  dncheu,  said  '^Had  hares  or 

birds  been  our  game,  I  should  not  have  hadtiiis  misfortune.   For  my 

part,  I  cannot  tbink  what  pleasure  there  can  be  in  beating  about  for 
a  monster  that,  if  it  reaches  you  with  a  tusk,  may  be  the  d^ithof  you. 
There  is  au  old  balkd  which  says,— 


*'That  Vabila."  said  Don  Qoixote,  "  wis  a  kii^of  the  Goths,  who, 


Sancho,  "is,  that  I  would  not  have  kings  and  other  great  folks  run 
into  such  dangers  merely  for  pleasure ;  and  indeed,  methinks  it  ouarht 
to  be  none  to  kill  poor  beasts  t  hut  never  meant  any  harm."  "  You 
are  mistaken,  Sanciio,"  said  the  duke ;  ''hunting  wQd  beasts  is  the 
most  proper  exercise  for  knights  and  princes.  Tlie  chase  is  an  image 
of  war:  there  you  have  stratagems,  artifices,  and  ambuscades  to  be 
employed,  in  order  to  o?ercome  your  enemy  with  safety  to  yourself: 
there,  too,  you  are  often  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  eold  and  heat ; 
idleness  and  ease  are  desi)]8ed ;  the  body  acouires  health  and  vigo- 
rous activity  :— in  short,  it  is  an  exercise  which  may  be  beneficial  to 
many  and  injurious  to  none.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  vulgar  amusement, 
but,  like  hawking,  is  the  peculiar  sport  of  the  great.  Therefore, 
Sancho,  change  your  opinion  before  you  become  a  governor ;  for  then 
you  will  find  your  account  in  these  diversions."  "  Not  so,  i'  faith," 
replied  Sancho;  "the  good  governor  and  the  broken  Ici?  should  keep 
at  home.  It  would  be  fine  indeed  for  people  to  come  after  him  about 
Imsmess,  and  ifaid  him  gadding  in  the  moimtains  for  Ids  ple«  At 
that  rate  what  would  become  of  bis  government?  In  goodtrntk, 
sir,  hunting,  and  such  like  pastimes,  are  rather  for  your  idle  com- 
panions than  for  governors.  The  way  I  mean  to  divert  mvself 
shall  be  with  bra^  at  Easter,  and^  at  bowls  on  Sundays  and  holidays : 
as  for  yonr  hnntmg,  it  befits  neither  my  condition  nor  conacienoe." 
"  Heaven  grant  you  prove  as  good  as  you  promise,"  said  the  duke : 
"  but  saying  and  doing  are  often  wide  apart."  "  Be  that  as  it  will, 
replied  Sancho;  ''the  good  paymaster  wants  no  pawn:  and  God's 
help  is  better  than  early  rising :  and  the  beUy  carries  the  legs,  and 
not  the  legs  the  belly:—!  mean  that,  with  the  heln  of  Heaven  and  a 
good  intention,  T  warrant  I  shall  govern  better  than  a  goss-hawk. 
Ay,  ay.  let  them  put  their  fingei-s  in  my  mouth  and  try  whether  or  not 
I  can  bite."  "  A  curse  upon  thy  proverbs  1 "  said  Quixote,  "  when 
will  the  day  come  that  I  shall  hear  thee  utter  one  coherent  sentence 
without  that  base  intermixture  ?  Let  this  blockhead  alone,  I  beseech 
your  excellencies ;  he  will  grind  your  souls  to  death,  not  between 
two,  but  two  thousand  proverbs — all  timed  as  well,  and  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  as  I  wish  God  may  grant  him  health,  or  me,  if  1  desire 
to  hear  them."  "  Sancho  Panza's  proverbs."  said  the  dnchess,  "though 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Greek  commentator,  are  equally 
admirable  for  their  sententious  brevity.  For  my  owtt  part,  I  must 
confess,  they  give  me  more  pleasure  than  many  others,  more  aptly 
suited  and  better  timed." 
After  this  and  such-like  pleasant  oonversatioii,  tb^  left  the  tent^ 


May  fate  of  FaV)ila  be  tliinc, 

And  make  thee  tood  lor  bears  or  swine. 
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and  retired  into  the  wood  to  examine  their  nets  and  snares.  The  day 
passed,  and  nijrht  came  on,  not  clear  and  calm,  like  the  usual  evening 
m  summer,  but  in  a  kind  of  murky  twilight,  extremelv  faFourable  to 
the  projects  of  the  duke  and  duchess.  Soon  after  the  close  of  day 
the  wood  suddenly  seemed  to  be  in  tlamcs  on  all  sides,  and  from  every 
(quarter  was  iiearcl  the  sound  of  numerous  trumpets,  and  other  mar- 
tial instniments,  as  if  great  bodies  of  cavidiT  were  jimssing  tlu^ut^h 
the  wood.  All  present  seemed  petrified  with  astonishment  at  what 
they  heard  and  saw.  To  the«?e  noises  others  succeeded,  like  the 
Moorisli  yells  at  the  onset  of  buttle.  Trumpets,  claricms,  drums,  and 
lifes,  were  heard,  all  at  once,  so  loud  and  incessant,  that  he  must  have 
been  without  sense  who  did  not  lose  it  in  the  midst  of  so  discordant 
and  horrible  a  din.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  alanned,  Don  Quixote 
in  amazement,  and  Saneho  Panza  trembled : — in  short,  even  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  were  terrilicd,  and  consternation  held  them 
all  in  silence.  A  post-boy,  habited  like  a  fiend,  now  made  his  appear- 
anoe,  bl()\ving,  as  he  passed  onward,  a  monstrous  horn,  whicn  pro- 
duced a  hoarse  and  friarhtful  sound. 

"  Ho,  courier ! "  cried  the  duke,  "  who  are  you  ?  Wliither  go  you  ? 
And  what  soldiers  are  those  who  seem  to  be  crossing  this  wood  ?  ' 
To  which  the  courier  answered  in  a  terrific  voice,  "  I  am  the  devil, 
and  am  going  in  quest  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manclia.  Those  vou 
inquire  about  are  six  Injops  of  enchanters,  conductuig  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  accompanied  the  gallant  jbVenchman  Mon- 
tennoa,  who  oomes  to  inform  her  knight  by  what  means  she  is  to  be 
released  firom  the  power  of  enchantment."  "  If  you  were  the  deviL 
as  you  say,  and,  indeed,  appear  to  be,"  quoth  the  Knight,  "  you  would 
have  known  that  1  who  now  stand  before  you  am  that  same  Don 
Quixote  dc  la  Mancha."  "Before  Heaven,  and  on  my  conscience," 
replied  the  devil,  "  in  my  hurry  and  distraction  I  did  not  see  him." 
"  This  devil,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  must  needs  be  an  honest  fellow,  and 
a  good  Christian,  else  he  would  not  have  sworn  by  Heaven  and  his 
conscience:  for  my  part,  I  verily  beUeve  there  are  some  good  people 
even  in  hell."  The  devu  now,  without  alighting,  directed  his  eyes  to 
Don  Quixote,  and  said,  "To  thre,  Knight  of  tlie  Lions— and  may  I 
see  thee  between  their  paws  !  i  am  sent  by  the  valiant  but  unfor- 
tunate ^fontesinos,  by  wliom  I  am  dirrcled  to  command  thee  to  wait 
his  arrival  on  the  very  spot  wherever  1  should  find  thee.  With  him 
oomes  the  lady  Dnlcinea  del  Toboso,  in  order  to  inform  thee  by  what 
means  thou  mavst  deliver  her  from  the  thraldom  of  enchantment. 
Thou  hast  heard  my  message ;  I  now  return ; — devils  like  myself  liave 
thee  in  their  keeping !  ana  good  angels  that  noble  pair!"  Ail  were 
in  perplexity,  bat  especial&  the  knight  and  squire :  Sancho  to  see 
how  Dulcinea  must  be  enchanted  in  spite  of  plain  truth,  and  Don 
Quixote  from  certain  qualms  respecting  the  truth  of  his  adventures  in 
the  cave  of  Montesinos.  While  he  stood  musing  on  this  subject,  the 
duke  said  to  him,  "Do  vou  nieau  to  wait,  si^or  Don  Quixote r' " 
"Why  not?"  answered  he;  "here  will  I  wait,  intrepid  and  fbm, 
thongh  all  hell  should  come  to  assault  me."  "By  my  faith!"  quoth 
Sancno,  "  if  I  should  see  another  devil,  and  hear  another  such  hoin,  I 
will  no  more  stay  here  than  in  Flanders." 

The  nic^ht  now  grew  darker,  and  nnmerons  lights  were  seen 
l^ancing  tnrough  the  wood,  like  those  exhalations  which  in  the  air 
appearlike  shooting  stars.  A  dreadful  noise  was  likewise  heard,  like 
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that  caused  by  the  ponderous  wheels  of  an  ox-wautrnn.  from  whose 
harsh  and  continued  creaking,  it  is  said,  wolveb  and  be  ars  fly  away  in 
terror.  The  turmoil,  however,  still  incieased,  for  at  the  four  ciuarters 
of  the  wood,  hostile  armies  seemed  to  be  en^ired  :— here  was  heard 
the  dreadful  thunder  of  artillery ;  there  volleys  of  innumerable  mus- 


joined  with  the  Moorish  war-whoop  at  a  diitance ;— in  ahort,  the  honw, 
clarions,  trumpets,  drama,  cannon,  muskets,  and^  above  aD,  the 

frightful  creakins  of  the  wag-erons,  fonned  altogether,  so  tremendous 
a  ain,  that  Don  Quixote  had  need  of  all  his  conrasreto  stand  finri,  and 
wait  the  issue.  But  Sancho's  heart  quite  failed  him,  and  hi-  fell 
down  in  a  swocm  at  the  dndiess's  feet.  Gold  water  being  brought  at 
her  grace's  command,  it  was  sprinkled  upon  his  faee,  and  his  senses 
returned  just  in  time  to  witness  the  arrival  of  one  of  tlie  creaking 
waggons.  It  was  drawn  bj  four  heav7  oxeo,  all  covered  with  black 
paluL  having  also  a  large  naming  torch  fSutend  to  each  horn.  On 
the  floor  of  the  wageon  waa  placed  a  seat,  much  elevated,  on  which 
sat  a  venerable  ouT  man,  with  a  beard  whiter  than  snow,  that 
reached  below  his  pirdle.  His  vestment  was  a  long  gown  of  black 
buckram  (for  the  carriage  wiis  so  illuiuinated  lliat  everything  might 
be  easily  distinguished),  and  the  drivers  were  two  demons,  clothed 
also  in  black,  and  of  such  hideous  aspect  that  Sancho,  having 
once  seen  them,  shut  his  eyes,  and  would  not  ventare  upon  a 
second  look. 

Mfhen  the  waggon  had  arrived  oppoeite  the  party,  the  venerable 
person  within  it  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  standing  erect,  with  a 
solemn  voice,  he  said,  "  I  am  the  sage  Lirgandeo."  He  then  sat 
down,  and  the  waggon  went  forward.  After  that  another  waggon 
passed  in  the  same  manner,  with  another  old  man  enthroned,  who, 
when  the  cairiage  stopped,  arose,  and,  in  a  voice  no  less  solemn,  said. 
**  I  am  the  sage  Alquife,  the  great  friend  of  Urganda  the  unknown. 
He  passed  on,  and  a  third  waggon  advanced  at  the  same  pace  ;  but 
the  person  seated  on  the  throne  was  not  an  old  man,  like  the  two 
former,  bat  a  man  of  robust  form  and  ill-&vonred  oountenanoeb  who^ 
when  he  came  near,  stood  up  as  the  others  had  done,  and  said^  with  a 
voice  hoarse  and  aiabolieal,  "  I  am  Arcaiaus,  the  ench:intcr,  mortal 
enemy  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  all  his  rnce,'*  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded onward.  The  three  waggons  haliiug  at  a  little  distance,  the 
painful  noise  of  their  wheels  ceased,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  sweet 
and  harmonious  sounds  of  music,  delightful  to  Sancho's  ears,  who 
taking  it  for  a  favourable  omen,  said  to  the  duchess  (^from  whose  side 
he  iiad  not  stirred  an  inch),  "  vVhere  there  is  music,  madam,  there 
can  be  no  mischief."  "  No,  nor  where  there  is  light  and  splendour," 
answered  the  duchess.  "  Flame  may  give  Hffht."  rephed  Sancfao, 
"  and  bonfires  may  illuminate  ;  yet  we  may  easily  be  burnt  bv  them  : 
but  music  is  always  a  sign  of  feasting  and  merriment."  "  'That  will 
be  seen  presently,"  uuolh  Don  Quixote,  who  was  listening;  and  he 
said  nght^  for  it  will  be  foond  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Wkerem  u  continued  the  a^rount  of  the  method  presm'hed  to  Don  Quixot$ 
/or  distJichatUing* Jjuicinea  ;  with  other  wonderful  events. 

As  the  agreeable  music  approached,  they  observed  that  it  attended 
a  stately  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  six  grey  mules,  covered  with  white 
linen;  and  uuoueach  of  thcni  rode  a  penitent  ot  light,*  clothed  also 
in  wmte,  ana  holding  a  lighted  torch  m  his  hand.  The  oar  was  more 
than  doable  the  sue  of  the  otbon  which  had  passed,  and  twelve 
penitents  were  ranged  in  order  within  it,  all  carryinar  lighted  torches  : 
a  sight  which  at  once  caused  surprise  and  terror.  Upon  an  eieyatea 
throne  sat  a  npiph,  covered  with  a  thousand  veils  of  silver  tissocL 
bespan^ed  with  innumerable  flowers  of  gold,  so  that  her  dress,  if  not 
rich,  was  gay  and  glittering.  Over  her  head  was  thrown  a  transparent 

?fauze,  so  thin  that  through  its  folds  might  be  seen  a  most  beautiftd 
ace ;  and  from  the  multitude  of  %hts.  it  was  easy  to  discern  that  siie 
was  young  as  well  as  beanHAil ;  for  sne  was  evidentlv  under  twentf 
years  of  age^  though  not  less  than  seventeen.  Close  by  her  sat  a  figure, 
clad  in  a  magnificent  robe,  reaching  to  the  feet,  tiaving  his  neaa 
covered  with  a  black  veil.  The  momeut  this  vast  machine  arrived 
opposite  to  where  the  duke  aud  duchess  aiid  Don  Quixote  stood,  the 
attending  music  ceased,  as  wdU  as  the  harps  and  lutes  within  the  car. 
Tiie  figure  in  the  go\\'n  then  stood  up,  and  throwing  open  the  robe 
and  uncovering  his  dice,  displayed  the  ghastly  countenance  of  death, 
looking  so  terrific  that  Don  Quixote  started,  Sancho  was  struck 
with  terror,  and  even  the  dnke  and  dnchess  seemed  to  betray  some 
symptoms  of  fear.  This  living  death,  standing  erect,  in  a  dull  and 
drowsy  tone,  and  with  a  sleepy  articulation,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Merlin  I  am,  miscalled  the  devil's  son 
In  lyin^'  annals,  authorised  by  time  : 
Monarch  supreme,  and  great  depositary 
Of  maglo  art  and  Zoroastio  skill : 
Kival  <if  envious  ages,  that  would  hide 
The  ^^lorious  deeds  of  errant  cavaliers, 
Favour'd  by  me  and  my  peculiar  charge, 
Though  vile  emcbanters,  still  on  mischief  bcttt^ 
To  pla^e  mankind  their  balelul  art  employ. 
Merlin^  soft  nature,  ever  prone  to  good. 
His  power  SneUnes  to  Ums  the  human  raoe. 

In  hadVs  chambers,  where  my  busied  ghost 
forming  spells  and  mystic  characters, 

Dulcin&a's  voice,  peerless  Tobosan  maid, 
Wiih  mourntul  accents  reach'd  my  pitying  ears, 
I  kxMW  her  woe,  her  metemorphoe'a  torn, 


•  In  England  also  to  be  clothed  in  a  white  sheet,  and  bear  a  candle  or 
torch  in  the  hand,  is  a  p  nance  ;  and  in  the  lame  manner  the  "  amende 
honorable"  is  pcrlomied  in  France. 
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From  hi^h-bom  beauty  in  a  palace  graced, 
To  the  luathed  leatures  of  a  cuttugo  wonch  . 
WiU»  Bympatbudng  grief  I  Btraight  revolrad 
The  nunien  iis  tonics  of  my  detested  tft^ 
And  in  the  hollow  of  thia  skeleton 
My  ■oal  indodng,  hiUMr  am  I  oome, 
To  um  the  ours  tjimteh,  unoonunon  illB. 

O  glory  thoa  of  tO  that  eaae  thetr  Umba 

In  polished  steel  and  fenceful  adanlant ! 
Light,  beacon,  i^tlar  star,  ami  tjlorious  grxido 
Of  all  who,  .sUii  Liiig  li  uui  the  luzy  down, 
Banish  ignoble  sleep  for  the  rude  toil 
And  hardy  exercise  of  emmt  arms  ! 
Spain's  boasted  pride,  La  Mancha's  matchless  knight, 
Wboae  Ti^Mnt  deeds  oatstrip  pursuing  fume  I 
Would'st  thou  to  beauty's  jiri^tin"  <t:\te  res;t(jro 
Th'  enchanted  dame,  Sancho,  thy  taithlul  squire, 
Must  to  his  brawny  buttocks,  bare  expos'd, 
Three  thousand  and  three  hundred  stripes  aj^lj, 
Such  as  may  sting  and  give  him  smarting  pam : 
The  authors  of  her  change  have  thus  decreed^ 
And  this  is  Merlin's  errand  from  the  shades." 

"^Vliat  !"  quoth  Sancho  "three  thousand  la.shcs !  Odd's-flesh! 
1  will  as  soon  give  inysell'  tlirre  stabs  as  three  single  lashes— much 
less  three  thousaud  1  The  devil  take  this  way  of  diseuchauting !  1 
cannot  see  what  my  buttocks  have  to  do  with  enchantments,  fiefbre 
Heaven !  if  signer  Merlin  can  find  out  no  other  way  to  disenchant 
the  ladv  Dulcmca  del  Toboso,  enchanted  she  may  go  to  her  grave 
for  me!"  "  Jiot  lash  tiiyself!  thou  garlic-eating  wretch!"  quoth 
Don  Quixote;  "I  shall  take  thee  to  a  tree,  and  tie  thee  naked  as 
thou  wert  born,  and  there,  not  three  thousand  and  three  hundred,  but 
six  tlioiisand  six  hundred  lahhcs  will  1  give  thee,  and  those  so  well 
laid  on  that  three  ihovisand  three  hujidred  hard  tugs  shall  not  tug 
them  off.  So  answer  me  not  a  word,  scoundrel !  for  I  will  tear  thy 
▼ery  soul  out ! "  "  It  must  not  be  so/'  said  Merlin ;  "  the  lashes 
that  honest  Sancho  is  to  receive  must  not  be  applied  by  force,  but 
with  his  good  will,  and  at  whatever  time  he  pleases,  for  no  term  is 
fixed :  and  furthermore,  he  is  allowed,  if  he  please,  to  save  himself 
half  the  trouble  of  applying  so  many  lashes,  by  having  half  the  num- 
ber laid  on  by  another  hand,  provided  that  mmd  be  soniew  liat  heavier 
than  his  own."  "  Neither  another  hand  nor  my  own,"  mioth  ^<;meho, 
"  no  hand,  either  hc-nvy  or  ligiit,  shall  touch  my  flesh.  \Vas  tlie  lady 
Dulciuea  Drought  forth  by  me,  that  my  posteriors  must  pay  lor 
the  transgressions  of  her  e^es  ?  My  master,  indeed,  who^  is  part  of 
her.  since  at  everv'  sten  he  is  calling  her  his  hfe.  his  soul,  his  support, 
ana  stay — he  it  is  wlio  ought  to  lash  himself  for  her,  and  do  all 
that  is  needful  for  her  delivery ;  but  for  me  to  whip  myself— no,  I 
pronounce  it ! " 

No  sooner  had  Sancho  thus  declared  himself,  than  the  spangled 
nymph  who  sat  by  the  side  of  Merlin  arose,  ana  tlirowiug  aside  her 
veil,  discovered  a  face  of  extraordinary  beauty :  and  with  a  masculine 
air,  and  no  very  amiable  voice,  addressed  herself  to  Swcho :  "  O 
wretched  squire— with  no  more  soul  tlum  a  pitcher!  thou  beart  of 
cork  and  boweb  of  flint!  hadst  thou  been  required. 
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thief!  to  throw  thyself  from  some  high  tower;  hadst  thou  been 

desired,  enemy  of  human  kind !  to  eat  a  dozen  of  toads,  two  dozen  of 
lizards,  and  three  dozen  of  snakes  ;  hadst  thou  been  requested  to  k'ill 
thy  wile  and  chiidrcu  with  some  bloody  and  sharp  scimitar— no  w^onder 
if  thou  badat  betrayed  some  equeamishiiees ;  but  to  hesitate  about 
three  thousand  three  hoiidTed  lashes,  which  there  is  not  a  wretched 
school-boy  but  receives  every  month,  it  amazes,  stupifies  and  affritjhts 
the  tender  bowels  of  all  wlio  hear  it,  and  even  of  all  wlio  sliall  Irtc- 
after  be  told  it.  Cast,  thou  marble-hearted  wretch ! — cast,  1  say, 
those  huge  goggle  eyes  uoon  these  lovely  balls  of  mine,  that  shine 
like  glittering  stars,  and  thou  wilt  see  them  weep,  drop  by  drop,  and 
stream  after  stream,  making  furrows,  tracks,  and  paths  down  these 
beautiful  cheeks !  lU^lent,  malicious  and  evil-minded  monster !  be 
moved  by  my  blooming  youth^  which,  though  yet  in  its  teens,  is  pining 
and  withering  beneath  the  vile  bark  of  a  peasant-wendi ;  ana  if 
this  moment  I  appear  otherwise,  it  is  by  the  special  favour  of  Si^uor 
Merlin,  here  present,  hoping  that  these  cliarms  may  soften  that  iron 
heart ;  for  the  tears  of  afliicted  beauty  turn  rocks  into  cotton,  and 
tigers  into  lambs.  Lash,  untamed  beast !  lash  away  on  that  brawny 
flesh  of  thine,  and  rouse  from  that  base  sloth  which  only  inclines  thee 
to  eat  and  eat  a^^aiii ;  and  restore  to  me  the  delicacy  of  my  skin,  the 
sweetness  of  my  temper,  and  all  the  charms  of  beauty :  and  if  for  my 
sake  thoa  will  not  be  mollified  into  reasonable  compiianoe,  let  the 
angnish  of  that  miserable  knight  stir  thee  to  compassion— thy  master 
I  mean,  whose  soul  I  see  sticking  crosswise  in  nis  throat,  not  ten 
inches  from  his  lips,  waiting  only  thy  cruel  or  kind  answer  either  to 
tly  out  of  his  mouth,  or  return  joyfully  into  his  bosom." 

Don  Quixote  here  putting  his  finger  to  his  throat,  "Before 
Heaven !  "  said  he,  "  Duh  inca  is  riglit,  for  I  here  feel  mv  soul  stick- 
ing in  my  throat,  like  the  stopper  of  a  cross-bow  !"  "  \Vhat  say  you 
to  that,  Saucho?"  quoth  the  duchess.  "Isay,  madam,*' answered 
Sancho,  "  what  I  have  already  said,  that,  as  to  the  lashes,  I  prononnce 
them."  "  Renounce,  vou  should  say,  Sancho,"  quoth  the  duke,  and 
not  'pronounce.'  "  'Please  vour  grcindeur  to  let  me  alone,"  replied 
Sancho,  "  for  I  cannot  stxma  now  to  a  letter  more  or  less :  these 
lashes  so  torment  nie  that  I  know  not  what  I  say  or  do.  But  I 
would  fain  know  one  thing  firom  the  ladv  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and 
that  is,  where  she  learnt  her  manner  of  asking  a  favour  ?  She  comes 
to  desire  me  to  t^ar  my  flesh  with  stripes,  and  at  the  saMie  time 
lays  upon  me  such  a  bead-roU  of  ill  uames  that  the  devil  may 
bear  them  for  me.  What !  does  she  think  my  flesh  is  made  of  brass? 
or  Uiat  I  citrc  a  rush  whether  she  is  enchanted  or  not !  Where  are 
the  presents  she  has  brought  to  soften  me?  Instead  of  a  basket  of 
fine  linen  shirts,  night-caps  and  socks  (though  I  wear  nont  l,  l;ere  is 
nothing  but  abuse.  Every  one  knows  that  'the  golden  load  is  a 
burthen  light that '  gifts  will  make  their  way  through  stone  walls ! ' 
*  pray  devoutly  and  hammer  on  stoutly and  one  *  take '  is  worth  two 
'I'll  ffive  thee's.*  There's  his  worship  my  master,  too,  instead  of 
wheeoling  and  coaxing  me  to  make  myself  wool  and  carded  cotton, 
threatens  to  tie  me  stark  naked  to  a  tree  and  double  the  dose  ot 
stripes.  These  tender-hearted  gentlefolks  ought  to  remembw  too 
that  they  not  only  desire  to  have  a  squire  whipped,  but  a  trovemor, 
rnakim,' no  mon- of  it  than  saying,  '  drink  with  your  clicrries.'  Let 
them  icaiii— i/ia-,ac  take  them!  let  thcia  ieaiu  how  to  ask  and 
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entreat,  and  niind  tlirir  breciiiu?.  All  tiiiics  are  not  alike,  nor  are 
men  always  m  a  liuiuour  fur  ail  ihin^s.  At  this  raoiiicut  my  heart  is 
ready  to  burst  Mnh  ^ief  to  see  this  rant  in  my  jacket,  and  peo{>l0  * 
come  to  desire  that  I  would  also  tear  my  flesh,  and  that,  too,  of  my 
own  good-will :  1  have  inst  aa  muoli  mind  to  the  thing  aa  to  turn 
Turk/' 

**  Intratb,  friend  Sancho/'  said  the  dnke,  "if  you  do  not  reient 

and  become  softer  than  a  npe  fig,  you  finger  no  gOTemment  of  mine. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  indeed,  were  I  to  send  ray  good  islanders  a 
cruel,  flintv-hearted  tyrant^  whom  neither  the  tears  of  afflicted  damsels 
nor  the  aJmouitions  of  wise,  reverend,  and  ancient  cuehauters  can 
move  to  compassion!  Keally,  Sancho,  I  am  compelled  to  say— no 
stripes  no  government."  "  Alay  I  not  be  allowed  two  davs.  my 
lord,"  quoth  Sfuicho,  "to  consider  what  is  best  for  me  to  do  r  In 
no  wise  can  that  be,"  cried  Merlin ;  "  on  this  spot  and  at  this 
instant  70a  must  determine ;  for  Dmcinea  must  either  retam  to 
Montesmos'  cave  and  to  her  rustic  shape,  or  in  her  present  form  be 
carried  to  the  Elysian  fields,  there  to  wait  until  the  penance  be  com- 
l)lctcd."  "  Come,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess,  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  show  yourself  grateful  to  your  master,  whose  bread  you 
have  eaten,  and  to  whose  generous  nature  and  noble  feats  of  chivah? 
we  are  all  so  much  beholden.  Come,  my  son,  give  your  consent,  and 
let  the  devil  jro  to  the  de\il ;  leave  fe;ir  to  the  cowardly;  a  good 
heart  breaks  bad  fortune,  as  you  well  know." 

"  Hark  you,  Signor  Merhn,"  quoth  Sancho,  addressing  himself  to 
the  sage:  "  pray  will  you  tell  me  one  thing— how  comes  it  aboat 
that  the  devil  courier  jiist  now  brought  a  mcssajxe  to  my  master  from 
Signor  Montesinos^  saying  that  he  would  be  here  anon,  to  give  direc- 
tions about  this  disenchantment :  and  yet  we  have  seen  nothing  of 
them  all  this  while?"  *' Pshaw  !^  replied  Merlin,  "the  devil  is  an  ass 
and  a  lying  rascal ;  he  was  sei^  from  me  and  not  from  Montesinos, 
who  is  still  in  liis  cave  contriving,  or  rather  awaiting,  the  end  of  his 
enchantment,  for  the  tail  is  yet  unflayed.  If  he  owes  you  money, 
or  you  have  any  other  business  with  hun,  he  shall  be  foi-thcoming  in 
a  trice,  when  and  where  you  think  fit ;  and  therefore  come  to  a 
deci^^ion,  and  consent  to  this  small  penance,  from  which  both  your 
sou!  ;ind  body  will  receive  marvellou.s  benefit ;  your  soul  by  an  act 
of  charitv,  and  vour  body  by  a  wholesome  and  timely  blood-letting." 
"  How  the  world  swarms  with  doct<ffB^"  gooth  Sancho,  "  the  very 
enchanters  seem  to  be  of  the  trade!  Well»  since  evenrbody  tells  me 
so,  though  the  thing  is  out  of  all  reason,  I  promise  to  give  myself  the 
three  thousand  three  hundred  lashes,  upon  condition  that  I  may  lay 
them  on  whenever  I  please,  without  bcmj^  tied  to  days  or  times ; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  get  out  of  debt  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can, 
that  the  beauty  of  my  lady  Duleinea  del  Toboso  may  shine  forth  to 
all  the  world ;  as  it  seems  ^  she  is  really  beautiful,  which  1  much 
doubted.  Another  condition  is.  that  I  will  not  be  bound  to  draw  blood, 
and  if  some  lashes  happen  only  to  fly-flap,  thcv  shiJl  all  ^  into  the 
account.  Moreover,  it  i  shoold  mistake  in  the  reckoning,  Bigaac 
Merlin  here,  who  knows  everything,  shall  give  me  notice  how  many  I 
want,  or  have  exceeded." 

"  As  for  the  exccedings,  there  is  no  need  of  keeping  account  of 
them,"  answered  Merlin  ;  "  for  when  the  numlier  is  completed,  that 
instant  will  the  lady  Duleinea  del  Toboso  be  diseochantecC  and  oomo 
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foil  of  gratitude  in  search  of  good  Sancho,  to  thank  and  even 

reward  him  for  the  penrrous  deed.  So  that  no  scruplrs  are  norrs- 
sary  about  surplus  and  deticiency ;  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  sliould 
allow  anybody  to  be  cheated  of  a  single  hair  of  their  head."  "  Gio  to. 
then,  in  God's  name,"  quoth  Sanono,  "I  must  submit  to  nur  ill 
fortune :  I  saj  I  consent  to  the  penance  upon  tiiie  conditkms  I  nsre 
mentioned." 

No  sooner  had  Sancho  pronounced  his  con.sent  than  the  innumera- 
able  instruments  poured  forth  their  music,  the  volleys  of  musquetry 
were  discharged^  while  Don  Qiuxote  dung  about  Sancho's  neck, 
giving:  him,  on  his  forehead  and  brawny  cheeks,  a  thousand  kisses : 
the  duke  and  duchess,  and  all  who  were  present,  likewise  testitiea 
their  satisfaction.  The  car  now  moved  on,  and  in  departing  the  fair 
Duldnea  bowed  her  head  to  the  duke  and  diidkM,  and  made  a  low 
curtsey  to  Sancho. 

By  this  time  the  cheerful  and  joyous  dawn  be<^n  to  appear^  the 
flowrets  of  the  field  expanded  their  frairrant  beauties  to  tlie  light, 
and  brooks  and  streams,  in  gentle  munnurs,  ran  to  pay  expecting 
rivers  in  theur  crystal  tribute.  The  earth  rejoiced,  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  air  serene  and  calm  :  all,  combined  ana  separately,  sriviug 
manifest  tokens  that  the  day,  which  followed  fast  upon  Aurora's  heels, 
would  be  brijght  and  fair.  The  duke  and  duchess,  having  happily 
executed  their  in^^enious  project,  returned  hi^hl/  grstifiea  to  theur 
eastlob  and  determined  on  the  continuation  of  notuuia  which  afforded 
more  pleasures  than  realities. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

WAfrein  u  recorded  Vu  Hrange  and  inconceivable  adventure  of  the  ill-tued 
dv^nno.  or  the  rourUeu  qf  TrifaUU;  and  liktwxH  AumAo  Panaa't  Utter 
to  his  wife  Teresa  Fanaa, 

The  whole  contrivance  of  the  last  adventure  was  the  work  of 

the  duke's  steward :  a  man  of  a  himiorous  and  facetious  turn  of 
mind.  He  it  was  who  composed  the  verses,  instructed  a  pajje  to 
perform  the  part  of  Dulcinea,  and  personated  himself  the  suade  of 
Merlin.  Assisted  by  the  duke  and  duchess,  he  now  prepared  another 
scene  still  more  entertainiuff  tium  the  former. 

The  next  day  the  duchess  inquired  of  Sancho  if  he  had  begun  his 
penance  for  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  lady.  "  Bv  my  faith,  I  have," 
said  he,  "  for  last  night  I  gave  myself  five  lashes.^'  The  duchess 
desired  to  know  how  ne  had  given  them.  "  With  the  palm  of  my 
hand,"  said  he.  "  That,"  replied  the  duchess,  *'  is  rnther  clapping 
than  whipping,  and  1  am  of  opinion  Signor  Merlin  will  not  be  so 
easily  satisiied.  My  good  Sancho  must  set  a  rod  of  briars  or  of  whip- 
cord, tibat  the  strokes  may  be  foUowea  by  sufficient  smarting :  for 
letters  written  in  blood  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  deliverance  of  a 
great  lady  like  Dulcinea  is  not  to  be  purchased  with  a  song." 

Give  me  then,  madam,  some  rod  or  bou^h,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  and 
I  will  use  it,  if  it  does  not  smart  too  mucn;  for  I  would  have  your 
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ladyship  know  that,  thmiprh  T  am  a  ('lown,  my  flesh  has  more  of  the 
cotton  than  of  the  nisti,  and  there  is  no  reason  whv  I  should  flay 
mjsei£  for  other  folks'  gain."  "  Fear  not,"  answered  the  duchess, 
'*  it  shall  be  my  care  to  provide  you  with  a  whip  that  shaU  suit  yoa 
eiactly,  and  a£jTee  with  the  tenderness  of  your  flesh  as  if  it  were  its 
own  hrotlier."  "But  now,  my  dear  lady,"  quoth  Sancho,  "yon 
must  know  that  I  have  writtrn  a  letter  to  my  wife  Teresa  Panza, 

fiving  her  an  account  of  all  that  ha:>  befallen  me  since  I  parted  Iroin 
er :  —  here  it  is  in  my  bosom,  and  it  wanto  nothing  but  tne  name  on 
the  outside.  I  wisii  your  discretion  would  read  it,  for  methinks  it  is 
written  like  a  govcnior— I  mean  in  the  manner  that  governors  ou^ht 
to  write."  "  And  who  indited  it  ?  "  demanded  the  duchess.  "  Who 
should  indite  it  but  I  myself,  mmer  as  I  amP"  reolied  Sancho. 
"And  did  you  write  it  tooP"  said  the  duchess.  "I»Jo,  indeed," 
answered  Sancho,  "  for  I  can  neitlier  read  nor  write,  though  I  can 
set  my  mark."  "  Let  us  see  it,"  said  the  duchess,  *  for  I  dare  say 
it  shows  the  quality  aiid  extent  of  your  genius."  Sancho  look  the 
lett  er  out  of  his  bosom,  unsealed  it^  and  the  dndiess  having  taken 
read  as  follows 

8A5CH0  PAK£A.'8  LVTTBS  TO  HIS  WDB  TEBZSA  PAKZA. 

"  If  I  have  been  ihiely  lashed.  I  have  been  finely  mounted  up  -if  I 
have  got  a  good  government,  it  nas  cost  me  many  good  lashes.  This, 
my  dear  Teresa,  thou  canst  not  understand  at  present  ;  another  time 
thou  wilt.  Thou  must  know,  Teresa,  that  1  am  determined  that 
thou  shalt  fide  in  thy  coach,  which  is  somewhat  to  the  purpose ;  for 
all  other  wavs  of  going  are  no  better  than  creeping  upon  all  foun, 
like  a  cat.  Thou  shalt  be  a  governor's  wife  :  see  then  wliether  any- 
body will  dare  to  tread  on  thy  heels.  1  here  send  thee  a  green 
hunting -suit,  which  my  lady  duchess  gave  me :  fit  it  up  so  that  it 
may  serve  our  daughter  for  a  jacket  and  petticoat.  They  say  in 
tliis  countrjr  that  my  master  Don  Quixote  is  a  sensible  madman  and 
a  nleasant  fool,  and  that  1  am  not  a  whit  behind  him.  We  have  been  in 
Montesinos'  cave,  and  the  sage  MerliiL  the  wizard,  has  pitched  upon 
me  to  disenchant  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  who  among  you  is 
called  Aldonza  Lorenzo.  Wlien  I  have  given  myself  three  tnousand 
and  three  hundred  lashes,  lacking  five,  she  will  be  as  free  from 
enchantment  as  the  mother  that  nore  lier.  Say  nothing  of  this  to 
anybody ;  for,  brin^  your  affairs  into  council,  and  oue  will  cry  it  is 
•white,  another,  it  is  bbiek.  A  few  days  hence  I  shall  go  to  the 
government,  wnither  I  go  with  a  huge  desire  to  get  money ;  and  I 
am  told  it  is  tlie  same  with  all  new  governors.  I  will  first  see 
how  matters  st  and,  and  send  thee  word  whether  or  not  thou  shalt 
come  to  me.  Dapple  b  well,  and  sends  thee  his  hearty  service ;  part 
wit h  him  I  will  not,  though  I  were  to  be  made  the  groit  Tnrk.  The 
duehess,  my  mistress,  kisses  thy  hands  a  thousand  times  over ;  return 
her  two  thousand;  for,  as  my  master  says,  nothing  is  cheaper  than 
civil  words.  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  throw  in  my  way  another 
portmanteau,  and  another  hundred  crowns,  as  once  before :  but  take 
no  heed,  my  dear  Teresa,  for  he  that  has  the  game  in  his  hand  need 
not  mind  the  loss  of  a  trick  —  the  government  w\\\  make  up  for  all. 
One  tiling  only  troubles  me  :  I  am  told  if  I  once  try  it  ishail  eat  my 
very  ihigers  alter  it ;  and  if  so,  it  will  not  be  much  of  a  hai  c^ain: 
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tliouirli  in  deed,  the  crippled  and  maimed  enjoy  a  petty-canonry  in  the 
alms  they  receive:  so  tuat.  one  way  or  another,  thou  art  sure  to  be 
rich  and  happy.  God  Sena  it  may  be  so— as  he  easily  can,  and  keep 
me  for  thy  sake. 

"  Thy  husband,  the  governor, 

"Sancho  Pakza. 


It 


From  thb  Castle,  the  80th  of  July,  1614." 


The  duchess  hayinpf  read  the  letter,  said  to  Sancho,  "  In  two  things 
the  good  governor  is  a  little  out  ot  the  way :  the  one  in  saying,  or 

insinuating,  that  this  government  is  conferred  on  him  on  account  of 
the  lashes  lie  is  to  give  himself ;  whereas  he  cannot  denv,  for  lie  knows 
it  well,  that,  when  my  lord  duke  promised  it  to  him,  nol)ody  dreamt  of 
lashM :  the  other  is,  that  he  appears  to  be  covetous,  and  I  hope  no 
harm  may  come  of  it;  for  avarice  bursts  tlie  ha^,  and  the  covetous 
governor  doeth  ungovemed  justice."  "Truly,  madam,  that  is  not  my 
meaninjg,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  and,  if  your  highness  does  not  like  this 
letter,  it  is  but  tearing  it,  and  writing  a  new  one,  which,  mayhap,  may 
prove  worse,  if  left  to  thy  mending."   "  No,  no,"  replied  the  duchess, 

this  is  a  very  good  one,  and  the  duke  shall  see  it." 

They  then  repaired  to  a  garden,  where  they  were  to  dine  that  day; 
and  there  Sanclio's  let  ter  was  shown  to  the  duke,  who  read  it  with 
great  |)leasaTe.  After  dinner,  as  Sancho  was  entertaining  the  com- 
pany with  some  of  his  relishinpr  conversation,  tliry  suddenly  heard  the 
dismal  sound  of  an  unbraced  drum,  accompanied  by  a  fife.  All  were 
surprised  at  this  martial  and  doleful  harmony,  especially  Don  Quixote, 
who  was  so  agitated  that  he  conld  scarcely  keep  his  seat.  As  for 
Sancho,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  fear  carried  him  lo  his  usual  refuge, 
which  was  the  ducness's  side,  or  the  skirts  of  her  petticoat;  for  the 
sounds  which  they  lieard  were  truly  dismal  and  melancholy.  "While 
they  were  thus  held  in  suspense,  two  young  men,  clad  in  mourmng 
robes  trailing  upon  the  ground,  entered  toe  garden,  each  of  them  beat- 
ing a  great  drum,  covered  also  with  black;  and  with  these  a  third, 
playing  on  the  fife,  in  mourning  like  the  rest.  These  were  followed 
by  a  person  of  gigantic  stature,  not  dressed,  but  rather  enveloped,  in 
a  robe  of  the  blackest  dye,  the  train  whereof  was  of  immoderate  length, 
and  oyer  it  he  wore  a  broad  black  belt,  in  which  was  slnng  a  mignty 
scimitar,  enclosed  within  a  sable  scabbard.  His  face  was  covered 
by  a  thin  black  veil.  throu|2;h  which  niiixlit  be  discovered  a  long  beard, 
white  as  suow.  He  marched  forward,  regulating  his  steps  to  the 
sound  of  the  drams,  with  much  gravity  and  stateiiness.  In  short,  his 
dark  robe,  his  enormous  bulk,  his  solemn  deportment,  and  the  funeral 
gloom  of  liis  figure,  together  with  his  attenoants,  might  well  produce 
the  surprise  that  appeared  on  every  countenance. 

With  all  imaginable  respect  and  formality  he  approached  and  knelt 
down  before  the  duke,  who  received  him  struiding,  and  would  in  no 
wise  suffer  him  to  speak  till  he  rose  up.  The  monstrous  apparition, 
then  risinpr,  lifted  up  his  veil,  and  exposed  to  view  his  fearful  length 
of  beard— the  longest,  whitest,  and  most  luxuriant  that  ever  human 
eyes  beheld ;  when,  fiking  his  eyes  on  the  duke,  in  a  voice  grave  and 
sonorous^  he  said,  "  Most  high  and  potent  lord,  my  name  is  Trifaldin 
of  the  White  iieard,  and  1  am  squire  to  the  Ckiuntess  Trifaldi,  other- 
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wise  called  the  Afflicted  Doenua;  from  whom  I  bear  a  message  to  your 
liii^liness,  requesting  that  you  will  be  pleased  To  i::ive  her  ladyship  per- 
mission to  approach,  and  relate  to  your  magniticeuce  the  unhappy  and 
wonderful  circumstances  of  her  misfortune.  But,  first,  she  desires  lo 
know  whether  the  valorous  and  invmcible  knidit  Don  Quixote  de  la 
^Iiincha  resides  at  this  time  in  your  castle;  for  in  quest  of  him  she 
lias  travelled  on  foot,  and  fasting,  from  the  kingdom  of  Caiulaya  to 
this  your  territory :  an  exertion  miraculous  and  incredible,  were  it 
not  wiOQ^t  by  encoantment.  She  is  now  at  the  outward  gate  dt  this 
castle,  and  only  waits  your  highness's  invitation  to  enter." 

Having  said  this,  he  hemmed,  stroked  his  heard  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  with  much  gravity  and  coinposure  stood  ex|)eetiii<^  the  duke's 
answer,  whicli  was  to  iiiis  elfect :  "  VVorthy  Tnfaldiu  of  the  Wlate 
Eeard,  lonL' s  iire  liave  we  been  apprised  of  the  afflictions  of  my  lady 
tlie  Countess  Trifaldi,  who,  through  the  malice  of  enchanters,  is  too 
truly  called  the  Dolorous  Duenna :  tell  her,  therefore,  stupendous 
squir^  that  she  may  enter,  and  that  the  valiant  knight  Don  Quixote 
de  U  Manehais  here  present^  from  whose  genenmsassistaDoe  rae  maj 
safely  promise  herself  all  the  redress  she  requires.  TeE  her  also  that» 
if  mv  aid  be  necessary,  she  may  command  my  services,  since,  as  a 
knignt,  I  am  bound  to  protect  all  women,  more  esi)ccially  injured  and 
afflicted  matrons  like  lier  ladyship."  Trifaldin,  on  receiving  the 
duke's  answer,  bent  one  knee  to  the  ground,  then  giving  a  signal  to 
his  musical  attendants,  he  retired  with  the  same  solemnity  as  he 
entered,  leaving  ail  in  astonishment  at  the  majesty  of  his  figure  and 
deportment. 

The  duke  then  tomiiig  to  Don  Quixote,  said,  "It  is  evident,  sir 

knight,  that  neither  the  clouds  of  malice  nor  of  ignorance  can  obscure 
the  li;;ht  of  your  valour  and  virtue  :  six  days  nave  scarcelv  elajised 
since  vou  have  honoured  this  castle  with  your  presence,  ana,  ])ehold, 
the  afliicted  and  oppressed  tiock  hither  in  quest  of  you  from  far  dis- 
tant countries ;  not  in  coaches,  or  upon  dromedaries,  but  on  foot,  and 
fasting ! — such  is  their  confidence  in  the  strength  of  that  arm  the  fame 
whereof  spreads  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth !  "  "I  wish,  my 
lord  duke,  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  that  holy^  person,  who  but  a  few 
days  since  expressed  himself  with  so  much  acrimon/  against  knights- 
errant,  were  now  here,  that  he  might  have  ascertained,  with  his  own 
eyes,  whether  or  not  sueh  knights  were  neeessar>-  in  the  world;  at 
least  he  would  be  forced  to  acknowledi^e  that  the  afflicted  and  discon- 
solate, in  extraordinary  cases  and  in  overwhelming  calamities,  fly  not 
for  reuef  to  the  houses  of  scholars,  nor  to  village  priests,  nor  to  Ihe 
country  gentleman,  who  never  travels  out  of  sight  oi  his  own  domain* 
nor  to  the  hizy  courtier,  who  rather  inouires  after  news  to  tell  again 
tlian  endeavours  to  perform  deeds  wortliy  of  being  related  by  ot  hers. 
No — remedy  for  the  injured,  support  for  the  distressed,  protection  for 
damsels,  and  consolation  for  widows,  are  nowhere  so  readily  to  be 
found  as  among  knights-errant ;  ana,  that  I  am  one,  I  ixive  infinite 
thanks  to  Heaven,  and  shall  not  repine  at  any  hardships  or  evils  that 
I  may  endure  in  so  honourable  a  vocation.  Let  the  afflicted  lady 
come  forward  and  make  known  her  request,  and  be  it  whatever  it  may. 
she  may  rely  on  the  strength  of  this  arm*  and  the  resolute  oonrage  of 
my  souL" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

In  wkteh  it  eoiUinMd  ike  fcm<m»  adveiUwn  qf  the  ^fiieted  duenna. 

The  duke  and  duchess  were  extremely  delighted^  to  find  Don 
Quixote  wrought  up  into  a  mood  so  favourable  to  their  design :  but 
Sancho  was  not  so  well  satisfiwL  "  I  shoidd  be  sorry,"  said  he,  *  that 
this  madam  duenna  should  lay  any  stumbling-block  in  tlie  way  of  my  • 
promised  goveruinent ;  for  I  nave  heard  an  apothecary  of  Toledo,  who 
talked  like  any  goldfinch,  say  that  no  good  ever  comes  of  meddling 
with  duennas.  Odds  my  life !  what  an  enemy  to  them  was  that  apo- 
thecary !  If,  then,  duennas  of  every  quality  and  condition  are  trouble- 
snine  and  impertinent,  what  must  those  be  who  come  in  the  doldnims  ? 
which  seems  to  be  the  case  with  this  same  Countess  Three-skirl^  or 
lliree-tails— €or  skirts  and  tails,  in  my  oountry,  are  all  one."  "Hold 
thy  peace,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  *'  for  as  this  lady  duenna 
comes  in  quest  of  me  from  so  remote  a  country,  she  cannot  be  one  of 
those  who  fall  under  that  apothecary's  displeasure.  Besides,  thou 
must  have  noticed  that  this  lady  is  a  countess ;  and  when  countesses 
serve  as  duennas,  it  must  be  as  attendants  upon  queens  and  empresses ; 
having  houses  ot  their  own,  where  they  command,  and  are  ser\'ed  by 
ot  her  duennas."  "  Yes,  in  sooth,  so  it  is,"  said  Donna  l^odriguez 
(who  was  present) ;  "  and  my  kdv  duchess  has  duennas  in  her  service 
who  might  have  been  oonnt^tses  themselres  had  it  pleased  fortune ; 
bat  'Laws  go  on  kings'  errands and  let  no  one  speak  ill  of  duennas, 
especiallv  or  ancient  maiden  ones ;  for,  thou^'h  I  am  not  of  that  num- 
ber, yet  t  can  easily  conceive  the  advantage  a  maiden  duenna  has  over 
one  that  is  a  widow.  But  let  them  take  heed,  for  he  w  ho  attempts  to 
clip  us  will  be  left  with  the  shears  in  his  hand." 

For  all  that,"  replied  Saneho,  "here  is  still  so  much  to  be  sheared 
about  your  duennas,  as  my  barber  tells  me,  that  it  is  better  not  to  stir 
the  rice  though  it  bum  to  the  pot."  "  These  squires,"  quoth  Donna 
Hodriguez.  "  are  our  sworn  enemies ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  evil  spirits 
that  prowl  about  ante-chambers,  oontmually  watching  us  the  honrs 
they  are  not  at  their  beads— which  are  not  a  few — they  can  find  no 
other  pitstime  than  reviling  us:  and  will  dig  up  our  bones  only  to  give 
another  deathblow  to  our  reputations.  But  let  me  tell  these  jesters 
that,  in  spite  of  their  flouts,  we  shall  live  in  the  world— ay,  and  in  the 
best  families  too,  though  we  starve  for  it,  and  cover  our  dehcate,  or  not 
delicate  bodies,  with  black  weeds,  as  dunghiUs  are  sometimes  covered 
with  tapestry  on  a  procession  day.  Foul  slanderers !— by  my  faith,  if  1 
were  aOowed,  and  the  occasion  required  it.  I  wonld  prove  to  all  here 
present,  and  to  the  whole  world  besides,  that  there  is  no  virtue  that  is 
not  contained  in  a  duenna."  **  I  am  of  opinion,''  quoth  the  duchess, 
"  that  my  good  Donna  Rodriguez  is  very  much  in  the  right ;  but  she 
must  wait  for  a  more  proper  opportunity  to  linish  the  debate,  and  con- 
fute and  confound  the  calummes  of  that  wicked  apothecary,  and  also 
to  root  out  the  ill  opinion  which  the  great  Saneho  fosters  in  his 
breast."   "  X  care  not  to  dispute  with  her,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  for,  evei 
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since  the  fumes  of  government  have  got  into  mv  head,  I  have  given 
up  all  my  squireship  notions,  and  care  not  a  fig  ^or  all  the  duennas  in 
toeworid." 

This  dialogue  about  duennaa  would  ha?e  continued,  had  not  the 

sound  of  the  drum  and  fife  announced  the  approach  of  the  afflicted 
lady.  The  duchess  asked  the  duke  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  lor 
hiiii  to  go  and  meet  her,  since  she  was  a  countess,  and  a  pei*son  of 
quality.   "  Look  you,"  quoth  Sancbo  before  the  dnke  oonld  answer. 

in  regard  to  her  being  a  countess,  it  is  fitting  your  highness  should 
go  to  receive  her ;  but,  inasmuch  as  she  is  a  duenna,  I  am  of  opinion 
you  should  not  stir  a  step."  "Who  desires  thee  to  intermeddle 
in  this  matter,  Sancho?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "Who,  sir,"  answered 
Saaoho,  "but  I  myself?  have  I  not  a  right  to  intermeddle,  being  a 
squire,  who  has  learned  the  nilcs  of  irood  manner-^  in  the  school  of 
your  worship  ?  Have  1  not  had  the  flower  of  courtesy  for  mv  master, 
who  has  often  told  me  that  one  may  as  well  lose  the  game  oy  a  card 
too  mnoh  as  a  card  too  little ;  and  a  word  is  enough  to  the  wise." 
"  Sancho  is  rifpht,"  quoth  the  duke;  "but  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a 
countess  this  is,  and  then  we  shall  judge  what  courtesy  is  due  to  her." 
The  drums  and  life  now  advanced  as  before — but  here  the  author 
ended  this  short  chapter,  and  began  another  with  the  continuation  of 
the  same  adyentnre,  whicii  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  histoiju 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Which  contains  the  account  given  by  tke  t^icted  du4Hn,a  of  her 

The  doleful  musicians  were  followed  by  twelve  duennas,  in  two 
ranks,  clad  in  large  mourning  robes,  seemingiv  of  milled  serge,  and 
covered  with  white  Toils  of  thin  muslin  that  almost  reached  to  their 

feet.  Then  came  the  Countess  Trifaldi  herself^  led  by  her  squire 
Trifaldin  of  the  white  beard.  She  was  clad  in  a  robe  of  the  finest  • 
serge,  which,  had  it  been  napped,  each  grain  would  have  been  of  tl)e 
size  of  a  sood  ronceval  pea.  The  train,  or  tail  (call  it  by  either  name), 
was  divided  into  three  separate  portions,  and  supported  by  three 
pages,  and  sprend  out,  maxing  a  regular  mathematical  figure  wit  li 
three  angles;  whence  it  was  conjertnred  she  obtained  the  name  of 
Trilaidi.  or  Three- skirts.  IndeecL  iieueugeii  savs  that  was  the  fact ; 
her  real  name  being  conntess  of  Lobnna,  or  Womand,  from  the  mul- 
titude of  wolves  produced  in  that  earldom :  and,  had  they  been  foxes 
instead  of  wolves,  she  would  have  been  styled  CJountess  Zorruna, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  nations  for  the  great  to  take  their 
titles  from  ihc  things  with  which  the  country  most  abounded.  This 
great  countess,  however,  was  induced,  from  ihc  singular  form  of  her 
garments,  to  exchanze  lier  oriirinal  title  of  Lobuna  for  that  of  Tri- 
faldi. The  twelve  duennas,  witli  the  ladv,  advanced  slowly  in  pro- 
cession, having  their  faces  covered  with  black  veils — not  transparent, 
like  that  of  the  squire  Trifaldin,  but  so  thick  that  nothing  oould  be 
seen  through  them 
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On  the  approach  of  this  battalion  of  dnennas,  the  duke,  duchess. 

Don  Quixotr,  and  all  the  other  spectators,  rose  fioiu  tlu  ir  seats ;  ana 
now  llie  attendant  duenniis  halted,  and,  separatin;^:,  opened  a  passaoje 
through  which  their  afflic  ted  lady,  stili  led  by  the  squire  Trilaidin, 
advanced  towards  the  noble  party,  who  stepped  some  dozen  paces 
forward  to  receive  her.  She  then  cast  lierselt  on  her  knees,  and,  with 
a  voice  rather  harsh  and  coarse,  than  clear  and  delicate,  said,  "  I 
entreat  your  graces  will  not  condescend  to  so  much  courtesy  to  this 
your  Yaiet-71  mean  your  handmaid ;  for  my  mind,  alreadv  bewildered 
with  affliction,  will  only  be  still  more  confouuaed.  Alas !  my  un- 
paralleled niistortune  has  seized  and  carried  off  my  nnderstandmg,  I 
Know  not  whither  ;  but  surely  it  must  be  to  a  great  diblanee,  for  the 
more  1  seek  it  the  further  il  seems  from  me."  "  He  must  be  wholly 
destitute  of  understandiner,  lady  countess,"  quoth  the  duke,  "who 
could  not  discern  your  merit  by  your  person,  which  alone  claims  all 
the  cream  of  courtesy  and  all  tiie  flower  of  well-bred  ceremony." 
Then  raising  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  chair  close  by  the 
duchess,  who  also  received  her  with  much  politeness. 

During  the  ceremony  Don  Quixote  was  silent,  and  Sancho  dving 
with  im])atience  to  see  the  face  of  the  Trifaldi,  or  of  some  one  ot  her 
many  duennjis  :  but  it  was  impossible,  till  they  chose  to  unveil  them- 
selves. All  was  expectation,  and  not  a  whisner  was  heard,  till  at 
length,  the  aflSicted  lady  he^  in  these  words :  "  Oonfident  I  am, 
most  potent  lord,  most  beautiful  lady,  and  most  discreet  spectators, 
that  my  most  unfortunate  miserableness  will  find,  in  your  generous 
and  compassionate  bowels,  a  most  merciful  sanctuary ;  for  so  doleful 
and  dolorous  is  my  wretched  state  that  it  is  sufBicient  to  mollify  mar- 
ble, to  soften  adamant,  and  melt  down  the  steel  of  the  hardest  nearts. 
But.  before  the  rehearsal  of  my  misfortunes  is  commenced  on  the 
^)ublic  stage  of  vour  hearing  faculties,  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  in- 
lonned  whether  tliis  noble  circle  be  adorned  by  tliat  renownedissimo 
knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manchissima,  and  his  squirissimo  Panza." 
"  That  same  ranza,"  said  Sancho,  before  any  other  could  answer, 
"  stands  here  before  .vou,  and  also  Don  Quixotissimo ;  and  therefore, 
most  dolorous  duennissima,  say  what  you  wiilibsima ;  for  we  are  all 
ready  to  be  your  most  humble  servantiasimos." 

Upon  this  Don  Quixote  stood  up,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the 
doleiul  countess,  he  said:  "If  your  misfortunes,  afflicted  lady,  can 
admit  of  remedy  from  the  valour  or  fortitude  of  a  knight-errant,  the 
little  ail  that  1  possess  shall  be  emj^loyed  in  your  service.  I  am  Don 
C^iizote  de  la  Manchai,  whose  function  it  is  to  relieve  every  species  of 
distress;  you  need  not.  therefore,  madam,  implore  benevolence,  nor 
have  recourse  to  preambles,  but  plainly,  and  without  circumlocution, 
declare  your  grievances,  for  you  have  auditors  who  will  bestow  com- 
miseration if  not  redress."  On  hearing  this  the  afflicted  duenna 
attempted  to  throw  herself  at  Don  Quixote's  feet — ^in  truth  she  did 
so,  and,  struggling  to  kiss  them,  said  :  "  I  prostrate  myself,  0  invin- 
cible knight,  before  these  feet  and  legs,  which  are  the  bases  and 
pillars  of  knight-errantry^  and  will  kiss  these  feet,  whose  steps  lead 
to  the  end  and  termination  of  my  misfortunes !  O  valorous  knight- 
errant,  whose  true  exploits  surpass  and  obscure  the  fabulous  fints  of 
the  Amadises,  Esplandians,  and  Belianiscs  of  old  ! " 

Then,  leaving  Don  Quixote,  she  turned  to  Saneho  Panza,  and  taking 
hun  by  the  hand,  said :  "  0  thou,  the  most  trusty  squire  that  ever 
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•erred  knight-errant  in  present  or  past  ai?es,  whose  goodness  is  of 
greater  extent  than  that  beard  of  my  usher  Trifaldin;  well  mayest 
thou  boast  that,  in  serving  Don  Quixote,  tliou  dost  serve,  in  enitorae, 
all  the  knights-errant  that  ever  shone  in  the  annals  of  chivairr !  I 
ooojure  thee,  by  thy  natural  benevoleiioe  and  inviolable  fidelity,  to 
intercede  witn  thy  lord  in  my  behalf,  that  the  light  of  his  favour  may 
forthwith  shine  upon  the  humblest  and  unhapplest  of  countesses." 
To  which  Saneho  answered :  "  Whether  my  goodness,  madam  coun- 
tess, be,  or  be  not,  as  long  and  as  broad  as  vour  squire's  beard,  is  no 
concern  of  mine ;  so  that  my  soul  be  well  bearded  and  whiskered 
when  it  departs  this  life,  I  care  little  or  nothing  for  beards  here 
below :  but,  without  all  this  coaxinj?  and  beseeching^  I  wiU  put  in  a 
word  for  you  to  my  master,  who  I  know  has  a  kindness  for  me ; 
besides,  just  now  be  stands  in  need  of  me  about  a  certain  business — 
so  take  my  word  for  it,  he  shall  do  what  he  can  for  you.  Now  pray 
uuload  your  griefs,  madam ;  let  08  hear  all  yon  ha?e  to  say,  and  leave 
us  to  manage  the  matter." 

The  duke  and  duchess  could  scarcely  preserve  their  gravity  on 
seeing  this  adventure  take  so  pleasant  a  turn,  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  and  good  management  of  the  Countess  Trifaldi, 
who  retummg  to  her  seat,  thus  began  her  tale  of  sorrow:  "The 
famous  kingdom  of  Candava,  which  lies  between  the  great  Taprobana 
and  the  South  Sea,  two  leagues  beyond  Cape  Comorin,  had  for  its 
queen  the  lady  Donna  Maguncia,  wiaow  of  kmg  Archipiela,  who  died 
leaving  the  Infanta  Antonomasia,  their  only  child,  neiress  to  the 
crown.  This  princess  was  brouirht  up  and  educatea  under  my  care 
and  instruction ;  I  being  the  eldest  and  chief  of  the  duennas  In  the 
bonsehold  of  her  roval  mother.  Now,  in  process  of  time  the  young 
Antonomasia  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  such  perfection  ^ 
beauty  that  nature  could  not  raise  it  a  pitch  higher ;  and,  what  is 
more,  discretion  itself  was  but  a  child  to  her ;  for  she  was  as  discreet 
as  fair,  and  she  was  the  fairest  creature  living ;  and  so  she  still 
remains,  if  the  envious  fates  and  hard-hearted  destinies  have  not  cut 
short  lior  thread  of  life.  But  sure  they  have  not  done  it ;  forllcavon 
would  never  permit  that  so  much  injurv'  should  be  done  to  the  earth 
as  to  lop  oS  prematurehr  the  loveliest  oranch  that  ever  adorned  the 
garden  of  the  world.  Her  wondrous  beauty,  which  my  feeUe  tongue 
can  never  sufficiently  extol,  atttaqted  innumerable  adorers ;  and  princes 
of  her  own,  and  every  other  nation,  became  her  slaves.  Among  the 
rest  a  private  cavalier  of  the  court  nad  the  audacity  to  aspire  to  that 
eartldy  heaven;  couliLling  in  his  youth,  his  gallant rv^  his  sprightly 
and  happy  wit,  with  numerous  other  graces  and  qualifications.  In- 
deed, I  must  confess  to  your  hio-lmrsscs— though  \Mth  reverence  be  it 
spoken — he  could  touch  the  guitar  to  a  miracle.  He  was,  besides,  a 
poet  and  a  fine  dancer,  and  had  so  rare  a  talent  for  making  bird-cages 
uiat  he  might  have  gained  bis  firing  by  it^  in  ease  of  need.  So  many 
piurts  and  elegant  endowments  were  sufficient  to  have  moved  a  moun- 
tain, much  more  the  tender  heart  of  a  viridn.  But  all  his  graces  and 
accomplishments  would  have  iiroved  ineffectual  against  tlie  virtue  of 
my  beautiful  charge,  had  not  tne  robber  and  ruffian  first  artfidly  con- 
tnved  to  make  a  conquest  of  me.  The  assassin  and  barbarous  vaga- 
bond began  with  endeavouring:  to  obtain  my  good  will  and  suborn  my 
inclination,  that  I  migrht  betray  my  trust,  and  deliver  up  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  fuitress  1  guarded.  In  short,  he  so  plied  me  with  toys 
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and  trinkets,  and  so  insinuated  himself  into  my  sou],  that  I  was 

bewitched.  Eut  that  which  chiefly  brought  me  down,  and  levelled 
me  with  the  ground,  was  a  copy  of  verses  which  I  heard  him  sing 
one  night  under  my  window ;  and  if  I  remember  right  the  words  were 
these:— 

The  tyrant  fair  who«e  beauty  sent 
The  throbbliig  misohief  to  my  hearty 

The  more  my  angiiish  to  augment. 
Forbids  me  to  reveal  the  amart. 

"The  words  of  his  song  were  to  me  so  many  pearls,  and  lus  yoioe 

was  sweeter  than  hone>; ;  and  many  a  time  since  have  I  though^ 

reflecting  on  the  evils  I  incurred,  that  poets— at  least,  your  amorous 
poets— snould  be  banished  from  all  good  and  well-regulated  c(jminon- 
wTaiths ;  for.  instead  of  composing  pathetic  verses  like  those  of  the 
marquis  of  Mantua^  which  make  women  and  children  weep,  they 
exercise  their  skill  m  soft  strokes  and  tender  touches,  which  pierce 
the  soul,  and  entering  the  body  like  lightning,  consume  all  within, 
while  the  garment  is  left  unsinged.   Another  time  he  sung : 

Come,  death,  with  p^ntly-stealing  paoe. 

And  take  me  uuperceived  away. 
Nor  let  me  see  thy  wish'd-fiir  faoe. 

Lest  joy  my  fleeting  lift  should  stay. 

Thus  was  I  assailed  with  these  imd  such  like  couplets  that  astonish, 
and  when  chaunted  are  bewitching.  ^  But  when  our  poets  deign  to 
compose  a  kind  of  verses  much  in  fashion  with  us,  called  roundelays— 
gooa  lieavcn !  they  are  no  sooner  heard  than  the  whole  frame  is  in  a 
state  of  emotion ;  the  soul  is  seized  with  a  kind  of  quaking,  a  titilla- 
tion  of  the  fancy,  a  pleasing  delirium  of  all  the  senses !  1  therefore 
say  again,  most^  noble  anditors^  that  snch  Tcrsifiers  deserre  to  be 
Imnished  to  the  isle  of  Lizards;  thoog^  in  truth  the  blame  lies  chiefly 
with  the  simpletons  who  commend,  and  the  idiots  who  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  by  such  things;  and  had  1  been  a  wise  and  dis- 
creet duenna,  the  nightly  cliantini?  of  his  filthy  verses  would  not  have 
moved  me,  nor  should  I  have  lent  an  ear  to  such  expressions  as 
'Dying  I  live  ;  in  ice  I  bum  ;  I  shiver  in  flames  ;  in  despair  1  hope  ; 
I  fly,  yet  stay  ;'  with  other  flim-flams  of  the  like  stump,  of  which  such 
kind  of  writings  are  full.  Then  again,  when  they  promise  to  bestow 
on  us  the  phcsniz  of  Arabia,  the  crown  of  Ariaone,  the  ringlets  d 
Apollo,  the  pearls  of  the  South-sea,  the  gold  of  Tiber,  and  the  balsam 
01  Pencaya,  how  bountiful  are  their  pens !  how  hheral  in  promises 
which  they  cannot  perform !  Bat,  woe  is  me,  unhappy  wretch  ! 
W  hither  do  I  stray  ?  What  madness  impels  me  to  dwell  on  the  faults 
of  others^  who  have  so  many  of  mine  own  to  answer  for  ?  Woe  is  me 
again,  miserable  creature !  No,  it  was  not  his  verses  that  vanquished 
me,  but  my  own  weakness  ;  music  did  not  subdue  me  ;  no,  it  was  my 
own  levity,  my  ignorance  and  lack  of  caution  that  melted  me  down, 
that  opened  the  wa^  and  smoothed  the  passage  for  Don  CSlav^o for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  treacherous  cavalier.  Thus  being  made  the 
go-between,  the  wicked  man  was  often  in  the  chamber  of  tbe — not  by 
him,  hut  by  me,  betrayed  Antonomasia,  as  her  lawful  sjiouse;  for, 
buiuci  LU)  i  am,  never  would  i  ii«ivc  consented  laiicob  kc  iiad  been  her 
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t.  lie  husbriTid  that  he  should  have  come  within  the  shadow  of  her 
slioe-striu^u: !  i*^o,  no,  niarri;igc  must  be  tiic  forerunner  of  any  husiiiess 
of  tliis  kind  undertaken  by  me:  the  onl^'  mischief  in  the  ailair  was 
that  they  were  ill-«orted,  Don  GlaTijo  being  but  a  private  genUenum, 
and  the  infiEuita  Antonomasia^  as  I  have  already  said,  heiress  of  the 
kingdom. 

'  For  some  time  this  intercourse,  enveloped  in  the  sa<::arity  of  my 
circumspection,  was  concealed  from  every  eye.  At  length  i  perceived 
a  certain  change  in  the  bodily  shape  of  the  princess,  and,  appre- 
hending it  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  we  laid  our  three  heads  together 
and  determined  that,  before  the  unhappy  slip  should  come  to  light, 
Pon  Cl&vijo  should  demand  Antonomasia  in  marriage  before  the  vicar, 
in  virtae  of  a  contract  signed  and  given  him  by  the  infiuita  herself  to 
be  his  wife,  and  so  worded  by  my  wit,  that  the  force  of  Sampson 
could  not  have  broken  through  it.  Our  plan  was  immediately  parried 
into  execution;  the  vicar  examined  the  contract,  took  the  lady's  con- 
fession, and  she  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  honest  alguazil." 
"  Bless  me !"  said  Sancha  "  alguazils  too.  and  poets,  and  songs,  and 
roundelays,  in  Candaya !  I  swear  the  world  is  tne  same  everj-where ! 
But  pray  get  on,  good  madam  Trifaldi,  for  it  grows  late,  and  I  am  on 
thorns  till  1  know  the  end  of  tliis  long  story."  ''I  snail  be  bhei," 
answered  the  coimtcss. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

Whernn,  Ou  duenna  Tr\faldi  continues  Iter  stupendotu  and  memorabU 

hittorjf. 

EvETiY  word  uttered  by  Sancho  was  the  cause  of  much  delight  to 
the  dnehcss,  and  disgnst  to  Don  Quixote,  who  having  commanded  liini 
to  hold  his  peacCj  the  alllieied  lady  w  ent  on.  "  After  many  questions 
and  answers,'*  said  she,  "  the  infanta  stood  firm  to  her  engagement, 
without  varying  a  tittle  from  her  first  declaration  ;  the  vicar,  there- 
fore, confirmed  their  union  as  lawful  man  and  wife,  which  so  affected 
the  queen  Donna  Maguncia,  mother  to  the  infanta  Antonomasia. 
that  three  days  after  we  buried  her."  "  She  died  then,  1  sup^e  P  '* 
auoth  Sancho.  "Assuredly,"  replied  the  squire  Trifaldin;  m  Can- 
aaya  we  do  not  bury  the  living,  but  the  dead."  "  Nevertheless, 
master  Souire,"  said  Sancho,  "it  lias  happened  before  now.  that 
people  only  in  a  swoon  have  been  buried  lor  dead ;  and  methiiiks 
queen  Maguncia  ought  rather  to  have  swooned  than  died  in  good 
earn^;  for  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope :  and  the  young  lady's 
offence  was  not  so  much  out  of  the  way  tliat  tier  mother  should  have 
taken  it  so  to  heart.  Had  she  married  one  of  her  pages,  or  some 
serving-uifin  of  the  family,  as  I  have  been  told  many  have  done,  it 
would  have  been  a  bad  business  and  past  cure ;  but  as  she  made 
choice  of  a  well  bred  young  cavalier  of  .such  good  parts,  faith  and" troth, 
though  mayhap  it  was  foolish,  it  was  no  such  mighty  matter :  for,  as 
my  master  says,  who  is  here  present  and  will  not  let  me  lie,  bishops 
are  made  out  of  learned  men,  imd  why  may  not  kings  and  emperors  be 
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made  ont  of  cavaliers — especially  if  thev  be  errant  ?"  "  Thon  art  in  the 
light,  Saucho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  for  a  kuight-errant  with  but  two 
fi^ains  of  good  luck  is  next  in  the  order  of  promotion  to  the  greatest 
lord  in  the  world.  But  let  the  alllirtcd  Irtdy  proceed  :  for  I  fancy  the 
bitter  part  of  this  liitherto  sweet  story  is  still  behind,"  "  Bitter ! " 
answered  the  countess— "  ay,  and  so  bitter  that,  in  comparisoiiy 
wormwood  is  sweet  and  roe  savouxy  1 

The  queen  being  really  dead,  tM,  not  in  a  swoon^  we  Wried  her ; 
and  scarcely  had  we  covered  her  with  earth  and  pronounced  the  last 
farewell,  when,  *  Quis  tclia  fando  Umperet  a  lacrymis  r — lo,  upon  the 
queen's  sepulchre  who  should  appear,  mounted  on  a  wooden  horse. 
Sat  her  ooosin^gennau  the  giant  Malambruno !  Yes,  that  cruel  necro- 
mancer came  cxprrssly  to  revenue  the  death  of  his  cousin,  and  to 
chastise  the  presumptuous  Don  Clavijo  and  the  foolish  Antonomasia, 
both  of  whom,  by  his  cursed  art,  he  instantly  transformed— she  into 
A  monkfiF  of  brass,  and  him  into  a  frightful  crocodile  of  some  strange 
metal ;  ftmg  upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  plate  of  metal,  engraven 
with  Syriae  eharaeters:  which  beiii;^  first  rendered  into  the  Candayan, 
and  now  into  the  Gastilian  lan^juage,  have  this  meaning:  'These  two 
presumptuous  lovers  sliall  not  regain  their  pristine  form  till  the 
valorous  Manchugan  engages  with  me  in  single  combat ;  since  for  his 
mighty  ami  alone  have  the  destinies  reserved  the  achievement  of  that 
stupendous  adventure.'  No  sooner  was  the  wicked  deed  performed, 
than  out  he  drew  from  its  scabbard  a  dreadful  scimitar,  ana  taking  me 
1^  the  hair  of  my  head,  he  seemed  preparing  to  cut  my  throat,  or 
whip  off  my  head  at  a  blow  1  Though  struck  with  horror  and  almost 
speechless,  trembling  and  weeping  T  Desrged  for  mercy  in  such  moving 
tones  and  melting  words  that  I  at  last  prevailed  on  hira  to  stop  the 
cruel  execution  which  he  meditated.  In  short,  he  ordered  into  liis 
presence  all  the  duennas  of  the  palace,  being  those  you  see  here 
present— and,  affer  havinp:  expatiated  on  our  fault,  inveighed  against 
aueiinas,  their  wicked  plots,  and  worse  intrigues,  and  reviled  all  for 
the  crime  of  which  I  alone  was  guilty,  he  said,  though  he  would 
▼OQohsafe  to  spare  our  liyes,  he  would  innict  on  us  a  pumshment  that 
should  be  a  lasting  shame.  At  the  same  instant,  we  all  felt  the  pores 
of  our  faces  open,  and  a  sharp  pain  all  over  them,  like  the  pricking  of 
needle-points ;  upon  which  we  clapped  our  hands  to  our  faces,  and 
found  them  in  the  condition  you  shall  now  behold." 

Hereupon  the  afflicted  laoy  and  the  rest  of  the  duennas  lifted  up 
the  veils  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them,  and  discovered  their 
faces  planted  with  beards  of  all  colours,  black,  brown,  white,  and  pie- 
bald !  The  duke  and  duchess  viewed  tne  spectacle  with  surprise,  and 
l)on  Quixote,  Sancho,  and  the  rest  were  all  lost  in  amazement. 

"  Thus."  continued  the  Trifaldi,  "hath  that  wicked  and  evil-minded 
felon  Malambruno  punished  us  !— covering  our  soft  and  delicate  faces 
with  these  rugged  bristles — would  to  heaven  he  had  struck  off  our 
heads  with  his  huge  scimitar,  rather  than  have  obscured  the  light  of 
our  countenances  with  such  an  odious  cloud!  Whither,  noble  lords 
and  lady,— O,  that  I  could  utter  what  I  have  now  to  say  with  rivers 
of  tears !  but  alas,  the  torrent  b  spent,  and  excess  of  grief  has  Ictt 
our  eyes  without  moisture,  and  dry  as  oeards  of  com ! — Whither,  I 
say,  can  a  duenna  go  whose  chin  is  covered  with  a  beard?  What 
relation  will  own  her?  What  charitable  person  will  show  her  com- 
passion, or  afford  herrelief  P  Even  at  the  best,  when  thegrain  of  her 
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skin  is  the  smoothest,  and  her  face  toi-tured  and  set  off  with  a  thousand 
ditl'erent  washes  and  ointments — with  all  tliis,  how  seldom  does  she 
meet  with  Kood-wili  from  either  man  or  woman!  "VVhut  then  will 
l)ecome  of  ner  yhen  her  feoe  is  become  a  forest  P  O  duennas my 
dear  partners  in  misfortune  and  companions  in  grief!— in  an  evu 
hour  were  we  begotten  !  in  an  evil  hour  were  we  brotifrht  into  the 
world !  Oh ! " — here  being  overcome  with  the  strong  i^enae  of  her 
calamity,  she  fell  into  a  swoon. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

Whicli  treats  of  mcUUrt  relating  and  appertaining  to  this  adventure,  and 

to  this  num&rable  history. 

Vehy  fateful  oncrht  alL  who  delii^ht  in  histories  of  this  kind,  to  be 
to  the  original  author  of  tne  present  work,  Cid  Hamete,  for  his  punc- 
tilious regard  for  truth,  in  allowing  no  circomstance  to  escape  his  pen  : 
and  the  curious  exactness  with  wnioh  he  notes  and  sets  cfown  every- 
thini?  just  as  it  happened :  nothing,  liowcver  minute,  being  omitted  ! 
He  lays  open  the  mmost  thoughts,  speaky  tor  the  silent,  cleara  up 
doubts,  resolves  arguments  j  in  fine,  satisfies,  to  the  smaDest  particle- 
the  most  acate  and  inquisitive  minds.  O  most  incomparaUe  author! 
O  happy  Don  Quixote !  0  famous  Dulcinea !  0  facetious  Sancho 
Panza !  jointly  and  severally  may  yc  lire  through  endless  ages  for  the 
deJiirlit  and  recreation  of  mankind ! 

The  history  then  proceeds  to  relate  thai  when  Sancho  saw  the 
afflicted  l.idv  faint  awav,  he  ssid,  "Upon  the  word  of  an  honest  man, 
niul  by  the  blood  of  all  my  ancestors,  the  Panzas,  I  swear,  I  never 
heard  or  saw,  nor  has  my  master  ever  told  me,  nor  did  such  an  adven- 
tui"e  as  this  ever  enter  into  liis  thoughts !  A  thousand  devils  take 
thee — not  to  say  curse  thee,  Malambruno,  for  an  enchanter  and  giant! 
Couldst  thou,  beaust !  hit  upon  no  other  punishment  for  those  poor 
sinners  than  clapping  bearcls  upon  them  ?  Had  it  not  been  better  (for 
them  1  am  sure  it  wo\ild)  to  have  whipt  olf  half  their  noses,  though 
they  had  snuffled  for  it,  than  to  hare  covered  their  fisoes  with  scrub- 
bing-brushes ?  And  what  is  worse,  I'll  wager  a  trifle  thev  have  not 
wherewithal  to  my  for  shaving."  "That  is  true,  indeed,  sir," 
answered  one  of  t  he  twelve  :  "  we  have  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the 
barber,  and  therefore,  as  a  simving  shift,  some  of  us  lay  on  plasters  of 
pitch,  whidi  being  nulled  off  with  a  jerk,  take  up  roots  and  all,  and 
thejeoy  free  us  of  tliis  stubble  for  a  while.  A  s  tor  the  women  who, 
in  Candaya,  go  about  from  house  to  house  to  take  off  the  superfluous 
hairs  of  the  body,  and  trim  the  eyebrows,  and  do  other  private  jobs 
for  ladies,  we,  the  duennas  of  her  ladvship,  would  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  them ;  for  they  are  most  oi  them  no  better  than  they  should 
be ;  and  therefore,  if  wt  are  not  relieved  by  Sijpior  Don  Quixot€L 
with  beards  we  shall  live,  and  with  beards  be  carried  to  our  graves. 
"  I  would  pluck  off  my  own  in  the  land  of  the  Moors,"  said  Don 
Qnixote,   if  I  failed  to  deUver  you  firom  yours." 

"AhyValonms  knight  !*' cried  the  l^ifBldi,  at  that  moment  recover- 
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ing  from  her  fainting  fit,  "  the  sweet  tinkling  of  tlint  promise  reaelicd 
my  hearing  faculty  and  restored  me  to  life.  Once  agam  then,  illustri- 
ous knight-errant  and  invincible  hero !  let  me  beseech  that  your 
CUM18  promifles  mar  be  oonrerted  into  deeds."  ''The  busiiiees  aha]! 
not  sleep  with  me,  answerf»i  Don  Ooizofee;  "therefore  say.  madam, 
what  I  am  to  do.  and  you  shall  soon  Be  convinced  of  my  reaainess  to 
sen'c  you."  **  Be  it  known  then  to  you,  sir,'*  replied  the  afflicted 
dame,  "  that  from  this  ijlace  to  the  kingdom  of  Candaya  by  laud  is 
oompated  to  be  about  five  thousand  leases,  one  or  two  more  or  less: 
but,  through  the  air  in  a  direct  line,  it  is  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-sevpn.  You  are  likewise  to  understand  that  Malambruno 
told  me  that,  whenever  fortune  should  direct  me  to  the  knight  who 
"wm  to  be  our  detiverer,  he  woold  send  him  a  steed— not  like  the 
▼ioiois  iades  let  out  for  tuie^  for  it  8]K)uld  be  that  verv  wooden  horse 
upon  which  Peter  of  Provence  carried  off  the  fair  Magalona.  This 
horse  is  govcnicd  by  a  peg  in  his  forehead,  which  serves  instead  of  a 
bridle,  and  he  Hies  as  swiftly  tlirough  the  air,  as  if  the  devil  himself 
was  switching  bim.  This  famous  steed,  tradition  reports  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  cunning  hand  of  Merlin  the  enchanter,  who  sometimes 
allowed  him  to  be  iiscd  by  his  particular  friends,  or  those  who  paid 
him  handsomely :  and  he  it  was  who  lent  him  to  ius  friend  the  vaOant 
Peter,  when,  as  I  said  before,^  be  stole  the  Mr  Masaknia :  wbiskinc 
her  through  the  air,  behind  mm  on  the  cmpper,  ana  leaving  all  that 
beheld  him  from  the  earth,  gaping  with  astonishment.  Since  the  time 
of  Peter,  to  the  present  moment,  we  know  of  none  that  moimted  him; 
but  this  we  know,  that  Malambruno,  by  his  art,  hiis  now  got  posses- 
sion of  him,  and  by  this  means  posts  about  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
To-day  he  is  here,  to-morrow  in  France,  and  the  next  day  in  Potosi ; 
juid  the  best  of  it  is.  that  this  same  horse  neither  eats  nor  sleeps,  nor 
wants  shoeing;  and,  without  wings,  he  ambles  so  smoothly  that,  in 
bis  most  rapui  fli|dit  the  rider  may  oany  in  his  hand  a  enp  fidl  of 
water  without  spilling  a  drop !  m  wonder  then,  that  the  fur  Maga- 
lona  took  such  dehght  in  riding  him." 

"As  for  easy  going,"  quoth  Saneho,  "commend  me  to  my  Dapple, 
though  he  is  no  iiighllyer ;  but  by  laud  I  will  match  him  against  all 
the  amblers  in  the  world."  The  gravity  of  the  company  was  disturbed 
for  a  moment  by  Sancho's  observation ;  but  the  unhappy  lady  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Now  this  horse,"  said  she,  "  if  it  be  Malambnino's  inten- 
tion that  our  misfortune  should  have  an  end.  will  be  here  this  very 
evening :  for  he  told  me  that  the  sign  by  whiMi  I  should  be  assured  of 
my  having  arrived  in  the  presence  of  my  deliverer,  would  be  his  send- 
ing me  the  horse  thither  with  all  convenient  despatch."  "  And  pray," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  how  many  will  that  same  horse  carr>'  ? "  "  Two  per- 
sons," answered  the  lady,  "  one  in  the  saddle  and  the  other  on  the 
cmpper;  and  generally  these  two  persons  are  the  knight  and  his 
squire,  when  there  is  no  stolen  damsel  in  the  cnsc."  "I  would  fiiin 
know,"  quoth  Saneho,  "  by  what  name  he  is  called."  **  His  name," 
answered  the  Trifaldi,  "  is  not  the  same  as  the  horse  of  Bcllcrophon, 
▼hioh  was  called  Pegasns ;  nor  is  he  called  Bucephalus,  like  that  of 
Aleiander  the  Great  ^  nor  Brilladore,  like  that  of  Orlando  Foiioso; 
nor  is  it  Bayarte,  which  belonTCd  to  Rcjualdos  of  Montalvan ;  nor 
Prontino,  which  was  the  steed  of  Rogcro ;  nor  is  it  Bootes,  nor 
Pyrois— names  given,  it  is  said,  to  horses  of  the  sun ;  neither  is  he 
called  Qrelia,  like  the  hone  wmch  the  unfortunate  Boaerigo,  the  last 
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Icinor  of  tlie  Goths  in  Spain,  mounted  in  that  battle  wherein  he  lost  km 

kinj^dom  and  liis  life." 

"  i  will  venture  a  wager,"  quoth  Sanclio,  "  since  they  have  givev 
him  noiie  of  these  6unoD8  aaaweU-knowii  names,  neither  have  thegr 
giren  him  that  of  my  master's  horse  Rozinante,  which  in  fitness  goes 
beyond  all  the  names  you  have  mentioned."    "It  is  vpn^  true." 
answered  the  bearded  ladv ;  "yet  the  name  he  bears  is  correct  and 
sigmlie^nt,  for  he  is  callea  ClaTileno  el  AHgero    whereby  his  mivacn- 
kua  peg,  his  wooden  frame,  and  extraordinary  speed,  areall  ciiriously 
expressed :  so  tliat,  in  respect  of  his  name,  he  may  vie  \vith  the 
renowned  Rozinante."    "  1  dislike  not  his  nanir,"  replied  Saacho  ; 
"but  with  what  bridle  or  what  halter  is  he  guided':'"    "I  have 
already  UM  you,"  answered  the  Trifaldi,  "  that  he  is  guided  by  a  peg; 
which  the  rider  taming  this  way  and  that,  makes  him  go,  eitlier  alolt 
in  the  air,  or  else  sweeping,  and,  as  it  were,  brushinpr  t  he  eart  h  ; 
or  in  the  middle  region : — a  course  which  the  discreet  and  wise  gene- 
rally endeavour  to  keep."  "  I  hare  a  might]r  desire  to  see  En,** 
<{uoth  Sancho ;  "  bat  to  think  I  will  get  upon  mm,  either  in  the  saddle 
or  behind  upon  the  crupper,  is  to  Iook  for  pears  upon  an  elm-tree.  It 
were  a  jest,  indeed,  for  me,  who  can  hardl  v  sit  mv  own  Dapple,  though 
upon  a  paunel  softer  than  silk,  to  think  ot  bestriding  a  wooden  crup- 
per, witnout  either  pillow  or  onshion !  In  faith,  I  do  not  intend  w 
flay  myself  to  unheard  the  best  lady  in  the  land.   Let  every  one  shave 
or  shear  as  he  likes  best ;  I  have  no  mind  for  so  lon^  a  journey  :  my 
master  may  travel  by  himsell.   Besides,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
— I  am  not  wanted  for  the  taking  off  these  beards,  as  well  as  the  bosi- 
ness  of  my  lady  Dulcinea."   "  Indeed,  my  friena.  vou  are,"  said  the 
Trifaldi ;  "  aTul  so  much  need  is  tlicre  of  your  kind  help,  that  without 
it  nothing  ean  be  done."    "  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints  in  heaven  !  ** 
quoth  Sancho,  "  what  have  squires  to  do  with  their  ma&ters'  adven- 
tures ?  Are  we  always  to  share  the  troaUe,  and  thej  to  reap  all  the 
glory  P  Body  o*  me !  it  might  be  something  if  the  writers  who  recount 
tlieir  adventures  would  but  set  down  in  their  books,  *  such  a  knight 
achieved  such  an  adventure^  with  the  help  of  such  a  one,  his  sqiure. 
without  whom  the  devil  a  bit  could  he  have  done  it.'    I  say  it  would 
be  something  if  we  had  otir  due ;  but.  instead  of  this,  they  coolly  teU 
us  that  'Don  Paralipomenon  of  the  Three  Stars  finished  the  notable 
adventure  of  the  six  goblins,'  and  the  like,  without  onee  mentioning  his 
squire  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  miles  olf :  though 
mayhap  he,  poor  devil,  was  in  the  thick  of  it  all  the  while !  In  truto, 
my  good  lord  and  lady,  I  say  again,  my  master  may  manage  this  adyen- 
ture  by  himself;  and  much  good  may  it  do  him.   I  will  stay  with  my 
lady  duchess  here,  and  perhaps  when  he  comes  back  he  mav  find 
Madam  Dulcinea's  business  pretty  forward :  for  I  intend  at  my  leisure 
whiles  to  lay  it  on  to  some  pmpose,  so  that  I  shall  not  hare  a  hair  to 
shelter  me. 

"Nevertheless,  honest  Sancho"  quoth  the  duchess^  "if  your  com- 
pany be  really  necessary,  you  will  not  refuse  to  go :  mdeed  all  good 
people  will  mske  it  thenr  business  to  entreat  von :  for  piteous,  truly, 
would  it  be  that,  through  your  ^oundless  fears,  these  poor  ladies 
ahould  remain  in  this  onseemly  plight."  "  Odds  my  life  1  exclaimed 

*  Woodra-peg  the  winged;  compounded  of  " Clave, "  a  nail,  "Leno," 
wood. 
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Sancho,  "were  this  piece  of  cliarity  undertaken  for  modest  maidens, 
or  poor  charity-girls,  a  maa  might  engage  to  undergo  something ;  but 
to  take  all  this  tronble  to  rid  daennas  of  their  beards !— pla^e  take 
them  !  I  had  rather  see  the  whole  finical  and  snucainish  tnbe  bearded, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  them!"  "You  seera  to  be  upon 
bad  terms  with  duennas,  friend  Sancho,"  said  tlie  diicliess,  "  and  are 
of  the  same  mind  as  the  Toledan  apothecary ;  but  in  trutii,  you  are  in 
the  wrong :  for  I  have  duennas  in  my  family  who  might  serve  as  modela 
to  all  duennas ;  and  here  is  my  Donna  Rodriguez,  wlio  will  not  allow 
me  to  say  otiierwise."  "  Your  excellency  may  say  what  you  please," 
said  Kodriguez ;  "  but  Heaven  knows  the  truth  of  everything,  and, 
good  or  bad,  bearded  or  smooth,  such  as  we  are,  our  mothers  brought 
us  forth  like  other  women :  and,  since  God  bis  cast  ns  into  the  world, 
He  knows  why  and  wherelore ;  and  upon  Bis  menqr  I  rely,  and  not 
upon  anybody's  beard  whatever," 

"Enoufrli,  Signora  Rodriguez,'*  quoth  Don  Quixote:  "as  for  you. 
Lady  TritiUdi  and  your  persecuted  niends,  I  trust  that  Heaven  will 
speedily  look  with  a  pit\ing  eye  upon  your  sorrows,  nud  that  Sancho 
will  do  his  duty,  in  opedience  to  mv  wishes.  Would  that  Clavileno 
were  here,  and  on  his  back  Malambnmo  himself !  for  1  am  couiident 
nonunr  would  more  eaaihr  sbave  your  ladyships'  beards  than  my 
sword  ahall  shave  off  Maiambnino's  head  rrom  his  shoulders,  u 
Heaven  in  its  wisdom  permits  the  wicked  to  prosper,  it  is  but  for  a 
time."  "Ah,  valorous  knight !"  exclaimed  the  afflicted  lad.v,  " may- 
all  the  stars  of  tiic  celestial  regions  regard  your  excellency  with  eyes 
of  benignity,  and  imnart  strength  to  your  arm  and  courage  to  your 
heart,  to  be  the  shicla  and  refuge  of  the  reviled  and  oppressed  duon- 
nian  order,  abominated  by  apothecaries,  calumniated  by  squires,  and 
scoffed  at  by  pages !  Scorn  betake  the  wretch  who,  in  the  llower  of 
her  age.  doth  not  rather  profess  herself  a  nun  than  a  duenna !  For- 
km  ana  despised  as  we  are,  although  our  descent  were  to  be  traced 
in  a  direct  line  from  Hector  of  Troy  himself,  our  ladies  woidd  nf)t 
cease  to  *  thee'  and  *  thou'  us,  were  they  to  be  made  (lueens  for  their 
condescension.  0  giant  Malauibruno !  who,  thouj'h  enchanter,  art 
punctual  in  thy  promises,  send  us  the  inoomparabie  Ckvileno,  that 
our  misfortune  may  cea.se ;  for  if  the  heats  come  on,  and  these  beards 
of  ours  remain,  woe  be  to  us!"  The  Trifaldi  uttered  this  with  so 
much  pathos  that  she  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  preseut ;  and  so 
muoh  was  the  heart  of  Sancho  moved,  that  he  secretly  resolved  to 
accompany  his  master  to  the  farthest  x)art  of  the  world,  if  that  would 
contribute  to  remove  the  bristles  which  deformed  those  venerable 
faces. 
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CHAPTER  XLU. 

Of  tht  arrivai  <tf  dopiUme,  mtk  UU  cmmImm*  <^  tkii  prolix  aiiptuftwiu 

EvFNiNG  now  cainc  on,  which  was  the  time  whrn  the  famous 
horse  CiuN-ileno  was  expected  to^  arrive,  whose  delay  troubled  Don 
Quixote  muoh,  bemgr  appreheanTe  that,  by  its  not  arrmiu|r»  either 
he  was  not  the  knight  for  whom  this  adventiire  was  resenreo,  or  that 

Maiambnino  had  not  the  roura^*e  to  meet  liim  in  sinsrle  combat.  But 
lo,  on  a  sudiliMi,  four  savages  entered  the  garden,  all  clad  in  green 
ivy,  and  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  large  wooden  horse  !  'I'hev  set 
him  upon  his  legs  on  tlie  ground,  and  one  of  the  savages  said.  Let 
the  knijrht  mount  who  has  the  courage  to  l)t  '^?ride  this  wondrous 
machinf."  "^'ot  I."  quoth  Sanclio;  "for  neillur  liav«*  I  eourase. 
nor  am  i  knight."  *  And  let  the  squire,  if  he  lias  one,"  conlinuea 
the  savage,  '  moont  the  crupper,  and  troat  to  Takxroua  Ikdam* 
bruno;  for  no  other  shall  do  nim  harm.  Tom  but  the  pin  on  his 
forehead  nnd  he  will  rush  through  the  air  to  the  spot  where 
Maianibruno  waits ;  and  to  shun  the  danger  of  a  lofty  llight,  let 
the  eyes  of  the  riders  be  covered  till  the  neighing  of  the  hoi^se  shall 
give  the  signal  of  his  completed  journey.  Havinf  thaa  spdcen,  he 
left  Clavileno,  and  with  oovrteouB  demeanour  departed  with  hia 
companions. 

The  alhicted  lad/  no  sooner  perceived  the  horse,  than-  almost 
with  tears,  addreesmg  herself  to  J>oii  Quixote,  *'  Valoroiia  Icni^t," 
said  she,  Maiambnino  has  kept  hia  word;  here  is  the  horse ;  our 
beards  are  increasing,  and  every  one  of  ns,  with  every  hair  of  them, 
entreat  and  conjure  you  to  shave  and  shear  us.  Moimt,  therefore, 
with  your  squire  behind  you.  and  ^ve  a  happy  beginning:  to  your 
ioumey."  "  Madam,"  said  pon  Quixote,  "  1  will  do  it  with  aU  my 
heart,  without  waiting  for  either  cushion  or  spurs:  so  great  is  my 
desire  to  see  your  ladysliip  and  these  vour  unfortunate  friends  shaven 
and  clean."  "  That  will  not  1,"  (juotli  Sancho,  *'  either  with  a  bad  or 
good  will,  or  anywise ;  and,  if  Una  shaving  cannot  be  done  without 
my  mounting  that  crupper,  let  my  master  seek  some  other  squire,  or 
these  madams  some  other  barber :  for,  being:  no  wizard,  I  have  no 
stomach  for  these  journeys.  What  will  my  islanders  say  when  they 
here  that  their  goTcmor  goes  riding  upon  the  wind  ?  Besides,  it  is 
three  thousand  leagues  from  here  to  Candaya, — what  if  the  norse 
should  tire  upon  the  road,  or  the  giant  be  fickle  and  change  his  mind  ? 
Seven  years,  at  least,  it  would  take  us  to  travel  home,  and  by  that 
time  1  should  have  neither  island  nor  islanders  that  would  own  me ! 
No.  na,  I  know  better  things  \  I  know,  too,  that  delay  breeda  danger ; 
ana  when  they  bring  you  a  neifer,  be  ready  with  a  rope.  These  gentle- 
women's beards  must  excuse  me  ; — faith  !  St.  Peter  is  well  at  Rome: 
and  so  am  I  too.  in  this  hous^  where  1  am  made  much  of;  ana 
through  the  noble  master  thereof,  hope  to  see  myself  a  governor." 

"  ^iend  Sancho,"  said  the  due^  "  your  island  neither  floats  nor 
stirs,  and  therefore  it  will  keep  till  your  return;  indeed,  so  £ut  ia  it 
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rooted  in  the  rnrth,  that  three  rrood  pulls  would  not  tear  it  from  its 
place ;  and,  as  you  know  that  all  oUiccs  of  any  vidue  arc  obtained  by 
some  service  or  other  considerat  ion,  what  I  expect  in  return  for  thia 
goyemmeiit  I  have  ocmfeired  upon  you,  is  only  that  you  attend  your 
master  on  this  memorable  ocoBsion;  and,  whether  you  return  upon 
Clavileno  with  the  expedition  his  speed  promises,  or  be  it  yourfortime 
to  return  on  foot,  like  a  pil^prim  from  house  to  house,  and  from  inn  to 
imi. — however  it  may  be,  you  will  tind  your  island  where  you  left  it, 
ana  your  islanders  with  the  same  desire  to  receive  you  for  their 
governnr.  My  iroodwill  is  enually  unchangeable;  and  to  doul)t  that 
truth,  Signor  8ancho,  would  oo  a  notorious  injury  to  the  inclination  I 
have  to  serve  you."  "  Good  your  worship,  say  no  more,"  quoth 
Sancho ;  '*  I  am  a  poor  squire,  and  my  shoulders  cannot  Dear  the 
weight  of  so  much  Kindness.  Let  my  master  mount,  let  my  eyes  be 
covered,  and  i^ood  luck  go  with  us.  But  tell  me,  when  we  arc  aloft, 
may  I  not  say  my  urayers  and  entreat  the  saints  and  angels  to  help 
me  ? "  "  Yes.  surely^."  answered  the  Trifaldi,  "  you  may  invoke  whom- 
soever you  please :  tor  Majambnmo  is  a  Christian,  and  performs  his 
enchantments  with  great  discretion  and  much  precaution."  "  Well, 
let  us  away."  quoth  Sancho,  "and  Heaven  prosper  us!"  "  Since 
the  memorable  business  of  the  fulling-mill,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  I 
have  never  seen  theei,  Ssncho.  in  such  trepidation ;  and  were  I 
superstitions^  as  some  people,  this  extraordinary  fear  of  thine  would 
a  little  discourage  me.  But  come  hither,  friend;  for,  with  the  leave 
of  these  nobles,  I  would  speak  a  word  or  two  with  thee  in  private." 

Don  Quixote  then  drew  aside  Sancho  among  some  trees  out  of 
hearing,  and  taking  hold  of  both  his  hands  said  to  him,  "  Thou  secst, 
my  irnod  Sancho,  the  long  journey  we  are  about  to  undertake  ;  the 
period  of  our  return  is  uncertam,  and  Heaven  alone  knows  what 
leisure  or  convenience  our  afi'airs  may  admit  during  our  absence  ^  I 
eamestlv  beg,  therefore,  now  that  opportunity  serves,  thon  wilt  retire 
to  thy  ehamDer,  sa  if  to  fetch  somet  iiing  necessary  for  the  joumejr, 
and  there,  in  a  trice,  give  thyself,  if  it  be  but  five  hundred  lashes,  m 
part  of  the  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  for  which  thou  art 
pledged :  for  work  well  begun  is  half  ended."  "  By  m^  soul,"  quoth 
Buichd,  "  yonr  worship  is  stark  mad !  I  am  just  eoing  to  gallop  a 
thousand  leagues  upon  a  bare  board,  and  you  would  nave  me  first  flay 
my  posteriors  !  -verily,  verily,  your  worship  is  out  of  all  reason.  Let  us 
ffo  and  shave  these  duennas,  and  on  my  return  I  promise  to  make  such 
oespatch  in  getting  out  of  deht,  that  your  worship  shall  be  qontented, 
— can  I  say  more  ?  "  "  With  that  promise,"  said  Don  Qoixote,  "  I 
feel  somewhat  comforted,  and  believe  thou  wilt  perform  it;  for. 
though  thou  art  not  over  wise,  thou  art  true  blue  in  thy  integrity.* 
"  I  am  not  blue  but  brown."  quoth  Sancho  j  "  but  though  I  were  a 
mixture  of  both,  I  would  make  good  my  promise." 

Tlie  knight  and  squire  now  returned  to  the  company;  and  as 
they  were  oreparing  to  moimt  ClavOeno,  Don  Quixote  said :  "  Hood- 
wink thyself,  Sancho,  and  get  up :  he  that  sends  for  us  from  countries 
so  remote  cannot  snrely  intend  to  betrav  us,  for  he  would  gam  little 
glory  by  deceiving  those  who  confide  innim.  And  supposing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  adventure  should  not  be  equal  to  our  hope^L  yet  of  the 
glory  of  so  brave  an  attempt  no  malice  can  deprive  us.  **  Let  us 
DC  gone,  sur,"  quoth  Sancho.  "  for  the  beards  and  tears  of  these  ladies 
haTc  pierced  my  hearty  ana  I  shall  not  eat  to  do  me  good  till  I  see 
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them  smooth  again.  Mount,  sir,  and  hoodwink  flrsf ,  for  if  I  am  to 

have  the  crupper,  your  worship,  who  sits  in  the  saddle,  must  get  up 
first."  "  That  is  true,"  replied  Don  Quixote  ;  and,  pulling  a  band- 
kerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he  requested  the  afflicted  ladv  to  place  the 
bandage  over  his  eyes :  but  it  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  uncovered 
them  again,  sajing,  "  1  remember  to  have  read  in  the  jEncid  of 
Virgil,  that  tlie' fatal  wooden  horse  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  their 
tutelary  goddess  M  iner\'a,  was  filled  with  armed  knights,  who  by  that 
stratagem  got  admittance  into  Troy,  and  wrought  its  downfall.  WiH 
it  not,  therefore,  be  prudent,  before  I  trust  myself  upon  Clavileno, 
to  examine  what  may  be  in  liis  bellv  ?  "  "  There  is  no  need  of  that," 
said  tlie  Trifaldi ;  **  for  1  am  confident  Malambruno  hfia  nothinpr  iu 
'  him  of  the  traitor ;  your  worship  may  mount  him  without  fear,  aud 
ihonld  any  harm  ensue,  let  the  blame  fall  on  me  alone." 

Bon  Quixote,  now  considering  that  to  betray  any  farther  doubts 
would  be  a  reflection  on  his  courage,  vaulted  at  once  into  his  saddle. 
He  then  tried  the  pin,  which  he  found  would  turn  very  easily:  stir- 
rups he  had  none,  so  that,  with  his  le^  dangling,  he  lookea  like  a 
ilgnie  in  some  Roman  triumph  woven  in  Flemish  tapestry. 

Very  slowlv,  and  much  against  his  will,  Saneho  then  got  up  behind, 
fixing  himself  as  well  as  he  could  upon  the  crupper ;  and  nndiug  it 
very  deficient  in  softness,  he  humbly  begged  the  diiKe  to  accommodate 
him,  if  possible,  with  some  pillow  or  cushion,  thoueh  it  were  from 
the  ducness's  state  sofa,  or  from  one  of  the  page's  beos,  as  the  horse*s 
crupper  seemed  rather  to  be  of  marble  than  of  wood :  but  the  Tri- 
faloi,  interfering,  assured  him  that  Cla^  ileno  would  not  endure  any 
more  famiture  upon  him ;  bnt  that,  by  sitting  sideways,  as  women 
ride^  he  would  find  himself  greatly  relieved.  Sancho  followed  her 
advice  ;  and,  after  taking  leave  of  the  company,  he  suffered  his  eyes 
to  be  covered.  But  soon  after  he  raised  the  ijandai^e,  and,  lookmg 
sorrowfully  at  liis  friends,  begged  them,  with  a  countenance  of  woe, 
to  assist  him  at  that  nerUous  crisis  with  a  few  Pater-nosters  and  Ave- 
marias,  as  they  hopea  for  the  same  charity  from  others  when  in  the 
like  extremity.  What,  then!"  said  Don  Quixote,  "art  thou  a 
thief  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  at  the  point  of  deatL  that 
thon  hast  recourse  to  such  prayers  P  Dastardly  wretch,  without  a 
soul !  dost  thou  not  know  that  the  fair  Magalona  sat  in  the  same 
place,  and,  if  there  be  truth  in  history,  alighted  from  it,  not  into  the 
grave,  but  into  the  throne  of  France  r  And  do  not  T  sit  by  thee — I 
that  may  vie  with  the  valorous  Peter,  who  pressed  this  very  seat  that 
I  now  press  P  Cover,  cover,  thine  eyes,  heartless  animal,  and  pubhsh 
not  thy  shame-^at  least  in  my  presence."  "Hoodwink  me.  then," 
answered  Sancho ;  "  but,  since  1  must  neither  pray  myself,  nor  beg 
others  to  do  it  for  me,  no  wonder  if  I  am  afraici  that  we  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  legion  of  devils,  who  may  watch  their  opportumty  to  fly 
awavwithus. 

They  were  now  blindfolded,  and  Don  Quixote  feeling  hunself  firmly 
seated,  put  his  hand  to  the  peg,  ui)()u  which  all  the  duennas,  and  the 
whole  company,  raised  their  voices  at  once,  calling  out.  "  Speed  you 
well,  valorous  xnight!  Heaven  guide  thee,  undaunted  squire!  now 
you  fly  aloft  '  sec  how  they  cut  the  air  more  swiftly  than  an  arrow ! 
now  they  mount  and  soar,  and  astonish  the  world  below  !  Steady, 
steady,  valorous  Sancho!  you  seem  to  reel  and  totter  in  vour  seat — 
beware  of  falling :  for,  should  you  drop  firom  that  tremenaous  height. 
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your  fall  wonldbe  more  terrible  than  that  of  Phaeton ! "  Sancho,  hear- 
ms  all  thLs,  pressed  closer  to  his  master,  and,  grasping:  him  fast,  he  said, 
"  How  can  they  say,  sir,  that  we  are  got  so  nigh,  when  wc  hear  them 
as  plain  as  if  they  were  close  by  us  ? "  "  Take  no  heed  of  that, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  in  these  extraordinary  flights,  to 
see  or  hear  a  thousand  leagues  is  nothing — bat  squeeze  me  not 
quite  so  hard,  good  Sancho,  or  thou  wilt  unhorse  me.  In  truth,  I 
see  not  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  alarmed,  for  I  can  safely  swear, 
an  easier-paced  steed  I  never  rode  in  all  my  Kfe — faith,  it  goes  as 

flibly  as  if  it  did  not  move  at  all!  Banish  fear,  ray  friend ;  the 
usmess  goes  on  swimmingly,  with  a  gale  fresh  ana  fair  behind  us." 
"Gad,  T  think  so  too!"  quoth  Sancho,  "fori  feel  tlie  wind  here, 
upon  my  hinder  quarter,  as  if  a  thousand  nairs  of  bellows  were  puffing 
at  my  tail."  And,  indeed,  this  was  the  fact,  as  sundry  large  bellows 
were  just  then  pouring  upon  them  an  artificial  storm ;  in  truth,  so 
well  was  this  adventure  managed  and  contrived,  that  notliing  was 


lightning  are  engendered  in  tlie  third  region  •  and,  if  we  go  on 
mounting  at  this  rate,  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  region  of  fire  ;  and  how 
to  manage  this  peg  I  know  not,  so  as  to  avoid  mounting  to  where  we 
shall  be  mimt  aliYe." 

Just  at  that  time  some  flax,  set  on  fire,  at  the  end  of  a  long  cane, 
was  held  near  their  faces :  the  warmth  of  which  being  fell,  "  May  I 
be  hanged."  said  Sancho^  "  if  we  are  not  already  there,  or  very  near 
it,  for  hall  my  beard  is  smged  off— I  have  a  huge  mind,  sir,  to  peep 
out  and  see  whereabouts  we  are."  "  Heaven  forbid  such  rashness !  * 
said  Don  Quixote  :  "  remember  the  true  story  of  the  licentiate  Tor- 
ralvo,  who  was  carried  by  devils,  hood-winked,  riding  on  a  caue^  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  in  twelve  hours  reached  Rome,  where,  lighting  on 
the  tower  of  Nona,  he  saw  the  tnmult.  witnessed  the  assault  and 
death  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  and  the  next  morning  returned  to 
Aladrid,  where  he  gave  an  account  of  all  that  he  had  seen.  During 
his  passage  through  the  air,  he  said  that  a  devil  told  him  to  open  his 
eyes,  which  he  did,  and  found  himself,  as  he  thought,  so  near  the 
body  of  the  moon  that  he  could  have  kid  hold  of  it  with  his  hand; 
but  that  he  durst  not  look  downwards  to  the  earth,  lest  his  brain 
should  turn.  Therefore,  Sancho,  let  us  not  run  the  risk  of  uncover- 
ing in  such  a  place,  but  rather  trust  to  him  who  has  taken  charge 
of  us,  as  he  will  be  responsible :  perhaps  we  are  just  now  soaring 
aloft  to  a  certain  height,  in  order  to  come  souse  down  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Caiidaya,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  heron :  and,  though  it 
seems  not  more  than  half  an  hour  since  we  left  toe  garden,  doubt- 
less we  have  trayelled  through  an  amazing  space."  "  As  to  that 
I  can  sav  nothing,"  q[uoth  Sancho  Panza;  I  can  only  say,  that  if 
Madam  Magalona  was  content  to  ride  upon  this  crupper  without  a 
cushion,  her  flesh  could  not  have  been  the  tenderest  in  the  worhl," 

This  conversation  between  the  two  heroes  was  overheard  by  the 
dpke  and  duchess,  and  all  who  were  in  the  garden,  to  their  great 
diversion ;  and^  being  now  disposed  to  finish  the  adventure,  they 
applied  some  hghted  flax  to  Ciavileno's  tail ;  upon  which,  his  body 
being  full  of  combustibles,  he  instantly  blew  up  with  a  prodigious 
report,  and  threw  lus  xiden  to  the  ground.  The  Tri&ldi,  witE  tho 
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■whole  bearded  squadron  of  duennas,  vanished,  and  all  that  remained 
in  the  garden  were  laid  stretched  on  the  cround  as  if  in  a  trance. 
Don  Quixote  and  Sanebo  got  upon  their  legs  in  but  an  indifferent 
plight,  and  looking  round,  were  amazed  to  find  themselves  in  the 
same  garden  with  such  a  number  of  ^)cople  strewed  about  them 
on  all  sides ;  but  their  wonder  was  increased  when,  on  a  hu^ 
lanoe  stickinff  in  the  earth,  they  behdd  a  dlieet  of  white  pudL" 
ment  attached  to  it  by  silken  stzings,  wheieon  was  written,  in  hsttera 
of  gold,  the  following  words : 

The  renowned  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  has  achieved  the 
stupendous  adventxire  of  Trifaldi  the  afflicted,  and  her  companions  in 
grie^  only  by  attempting  it.  Maiambnmo  is  satisfied,  his  wrath  is 
appeased,  the  beards  of  the  unhappy  have  vanished,  and  Don  Clavijo 
and  AntonomiLsia  have  recovered  their  pristine  state.  When  the 
squirely  penance  shall  be  completed,  then  shall  the  white  doy€^ 
deliveied  iroin  the  cmel  talons  ca  the  ^nrsnin^  hawk&  be  enfolded  in 
the  arms  of  her  beloYed  turtle  :~siich  is  the  will  of  Merlin,  prinoe  of 
enchanters." 

Don  Quixote  having  read  the  prophetic  decree,  and  perceiving  at 
once  that  it  referred  to  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  lie  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having,  with  so  much  ease,  performed  so 
great  an  exploit,  whereby  many  venerable  females  had  been  happily 
rescued  from  disgrace.  He  then  went  to  the  spot  where  the  duke  ana 
duchess  lay  on  the  ground,  and,  taking  the  duke  by  the  arm,  he  said. 
"Courage,  courage,  my  good  lord:  the  adrenture  is  over  without 
damage  to  the  bars,  a3  you  will  find  by  that  zeoord.'*  The  duke  grft- 
duallv,  as  if  awaking  from  a  sound  sleep,  seemed  to  recover  his  senses, 
as  did  the  duchess  and  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  expressing,  at  t  he  same 
time,  so  much  wonder  and  affright  that  what  they  feigned  so  well 
seemed  ahnost  reality  to  themselves. 

Though  scarcely  awake,  the  duke  cagerlv  looked  for  the  scroll, 
and,  having  read  it,  with  open  arms  embraced.  Don  Quixote,  declaring 
him  to  be  the  bravest  of  knights.  Sancho  looked  ail  about  for  the 
afflicted  dame^  to  see  what  kind  of  face  die  had  when  beardless,  and 
whether  she  was  now  as  goodly  to  the  sight  as  her  stately  presence 
seemed  to  promise-  but  he  was  told  tliatj  when  Clavileno  came 
tumbling  down  in  tlie  tiames  through  the  air,  the  Trifaldi,  witli  her 
whole  train,  vanished,  with  not  a  beard  to  be  seen  among  them — every 
hair  was  gone,  root  and  branch  ! 

The.  duchess  in(niir(  d  of  Sancho  how  he  had  fared  during  that 
long  voyage?  "  Why  truly,  madam,"  answered  he,  "I  have  seen 
wonders ;  for.  as  we  were  passing  through  the  region  of  fire,  as  my 
master  callea  it,  I  had,  you  must  know,  a  mighty  mind  to  take  ft 
peep ;  and  though  my  master  would  not  consent  to  it,  I,  who  have 
an  itch  to  know  everything,  and  a  hankering  after  whatever  is  for- 
bidden, could  not  help,  sottly  and  unpereeived,  shoving  the  cloth  a 
little  aside,  when  through  a  crevice  I  looked  down  ana  there  I  saw 
(Heaven  bless  us  l)  the  earth  so  far  ofi'  that  it  looked  to  me  no  bigger 
than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  the  men  that  walked  upon  it 
little  bigger  than  hazel-nuts '.—only  think,  tlien,  what  a  heignt  we 
must  have  been ! "  "  Take  care  what  you  say,  friend,"  said  the 
duohess ;  "  had  it  been  so,  you  oould  not  have  seen  the  earth  nor 
the  people  upon  it ;  —  a  hazel-nut,  good  man,  would  have  covered 
^  whtue  earth."  "  Like  enough,"  said  Sancho^    but  fcur  all  that| 
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I  liad  a  side-view  of  it,  and  saw  it  all."  "  Take  heed,  Sancho," 
said  the  duchess ;  "  for  one  cannot  sec  the  whole  of  anything  by  a 
side-view."  "  I  know  notliiug  about  views,"  replied  Sancho ;  *  I 
only  know  that  your  ladyship  shonld  TememW  that,  since  we  flew 
bv  enchantmoot,  hf  enchantment  I  might  see  the  whole  earth,  and 
all  the  men  upon  it,  in  wliatevcr  way  I  looked ;  and,  if  vonr  lady- 
ship will  not  credit  that,  neither  wiH  you  beheve  me  when  I  tell 
you  that,  thrusting  up  tne  kerchief  close  to  my  eyebrows,  I  found 
myself  so  near  to  neaven  that  it  was  not  above  a  span  and  a  half 
from  me  (bless  us  all!  what  a  place  it  is  for  bigness!)  and  it  so 
fell  out  that  we  passed  close  by  the  plaoe  where  the  seven  little 
she-goats  *  are  kept ;  and,  by  my  faith,  having  been  a  goatherd  in  my 
yonth,  I  no  sooner  sacw  them  bnt  I  longed  to  plav  with  them  awhile ; 
and  had  I  not  done  it,  I  Y«rily  think  I  should  nave  died ;  so  what 
did  I,  but  ^vithout  saying  a  word,  softly  slide  down  from  ClaviUmo, 
and  play  with  the  sweet  little  creatures,  which  are  like  59  many 
violets.  For  almost  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  all  the  while  Cla- 
Tileno  seemed  not  to  move  from  the  place,  nor  stir  a  jot." 

"  And  while  honest  Sancho  was  diverting  himself  with  the  goats," 
quoth  the  duke,  "  how  did  Signor  Don  Quixote  amuse  himself?" 
To  which  the  knight  answered :  ''As  these  and  such-like  concerns 
are  oat  of  the  order  of  nature,  I  do  not  wonder  at  Senoho'a  asser- 
tions ;  for  Diy  own  part,  I  can  truly  say  I  mither  looked  up  nor 
down,  and  saw  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  nor  sea  nor  sands.  It  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  I  was  sensible  of  our  passing  through  the 
region  of  the  air,  and  evca  touched  upon  that  of  fire ;  but  that  we 
passed  beyond  it,  I  cannot  believe  •  for,  the  fiery  region  lying  be- 
tween the  sphere  of  the  moon  and  the  uppermost  region  of  the  air, 
we  could  not  reach  that  heaven  where  the  seven  goats  are  which 
Sancho  speaks  of,  without  being  burnt;  and,  since  we  were  not 
homt,  either  Sancho  lies,  or  Saabho  dreinns.'^  "  I  neither  lie  nor 
dream,"  answered  Sancho :  "  only  ask  me  the  marks  of  these  same 
goats,  and  bv  them  you  may  guess  whether  I  speak  tlie  truth  or 
not."  "Tell  us  what  they  were,  Sancho,"  quoth  the  duchess. 
"  Two  of  them,"  replied  Smk^o,  "  are  green,  two  carnation,  two 
blue,  and  one  motley-eoloond."  "  A  new  kind  of  goats  aie  thoee^" 
said  the  duke:  "in  our  region  of  the  earth  we  have  none  of  such 
colours."  "  The  reason  is  plain,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  your  highness 
w  ill  allow  that  there  must  be  some  difference  between  the  goats  of 
heayen  and  those  of  earth."  "Pr'ythee,  Sancho,"  said  the  dnkeu 
**  was  there  a  he-goat  f  among  them  F"  "  Not  on^  air,"  answered 
Sancho ;  "  and  I  was  told  that  none  are  snffeved  to  pass  beyond  the 
horns  of  the  moon." 

They  did  not  choose  to  question  Sancho  any  more  ooncermng  his 
JOtuney,  perceiving  him  to  be  in  the  humour  to  ramble  all  over  the 
heavens,  and  tell  tliem  of  all  that  was  passing  there  without  hmag 
stirred  a  foot  from  the  place  where  he  mounted. 

Thus  concluded  the  adventure  of  the  ailiicted  duenna,  which  fur- 
idshed  the  duke  and  dueliess  with  a  suhgert  of  mirth,  not  only  at  ilie 

*  The  Pleiades  are  vnlgBrly  galled,  in  Spain,  <*tli0  Mven  little  die- 

goats." 

f  Cabron. " — A  on  the  double  meaning  of  that  word,  which  adgzufiea 
botk  ha-goat  and  oookoid. 
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time,  but  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  Sanebo  something  to  relate 
had  be  Uved  for  asres.  *'  Sancho,"  said  Don  Qiiixotp  fwliisperiiig 
him  in  the  ear),  "  iif  thou  wouldst  have  us  credit  all  thoa  iiiisL  lola 
OS  of  heayen,  1  expect  thee  to  betiere  what  I  saw  inMcmteamo's  care 
— I  saj  no  more." 


CHAPTEK  XLIIL 

Cowtotfiiifay  ikt  intkmetioKt  fMk  Ikm  iiuimU  gtmt  to  8a%Ao  Paiua 
h^flore  h€  wenJt  to  ki»  govtmmmU;  witk  otUr  weU-eotuidend  maUen, 

The  duke  and  duchess  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  afflicted 
dneniia^  were  encouraged  to  proceed  with  other  projects,  seeins  that 
there  was  nothing  too  extravagant  for  the  creduhfy  of  the  knight  and 
squire.  Tbe  nocessary  orders  were  accordinsrly  issued  to  their  ser- 
vants and  vassals  with  regard  to  their  behaviour  towards  Snncho  in 
his  government  of  the  promised  islaud.  The  diiv  after  the  llight  of 
Clavileno,  the  duke  bid  Sancho  nrepare  and  get  himself  in  readiness 
to  assume  liis  office,  for  his  islanaers  were  already  wisliirvj:  i\»r  him  as 
for  rain  in  May.  Sancho  made  a  low  bow,  and  said,  Ever  since  my 
journey  to  heaven,  when  1  looked  down  and  saw  the  earth  so  very 
small,  my  desire  to  be  a  eDyemor  has  partly  oooled :  for  what  mighty 
matter  is  it  to  command  on  a  spot  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed :  Where  is  the  majesty  and  pomp  of  govemins^  half  a  dozen 
creatures  no  bigger  than  hazel-nuts  ?  If  your  lordship  will  be 
pleased  to  offer  me  some  small  portion  of  heaven,  though  it  be  but 
naif  a  lea|?uc,  I  wonld  jump  at  it  sooner  than  for  the  largest  island  in 
the  world." 

"  Look  you,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  the  duke,  "  I  can  give  away 
no  part  of  heaven,  not  even  a  nail's  breadth ;  for  God  has  reserved  to 
himself  the  disposal  of  such  foyonrs;  bat  what  it  is  in  my  power  to 
giye,  I  give  yon  with  all  my  hesrt ;  and  the  isLmd  I  now  present  to 
you  is  ready  made,  round  and  sound,  well-proportioned,  and  above 
measure  fruitful,  and  where,  by  good  management,  you  may  yourself, 
with  the  riches  of  the  earth,  purchase  an  inheritance  in  heaven." 
"  Well,  then,"  answered  Sancho,  "let  this  island  be  forthcoming,  and 
it  shall  go  hard  with  me  but  1  will  be  such  a  governor  that,  in  smte 
of  rogues,  lieaveu  will  take  me  in.  Nor  is  it  out  of  covetousness  tliat 
I  for^e  my  humble  cotta^^  and  aspire  to  greater  things,  but  the 
desire  I  haYe  to  taste  what  it  IS  to  be  a  governor."  "If  once  you  taste 
it,  Sancho/'  quoth  the  duke,  "you  will  lick  your  fingers  after  it:-HM> 
sweet  it  is  to  command  and  be  obeyed.  And  certain  I  am,  when  your 
master  becomes  an  emperor,  of  whicli  there  is  no  doubt,  as  matters 
proceed  so  well,  it  would  be  impossible  to  wrest  his  power  from  him, 
and  his  onlv  re^et  will  be  that  he  had  it  not  sooner."  "Faith,  snr, 
yon  are  in  the  right,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  it  is  pleasant  to  govern,  though 
it  be  but  a  flock  of  sheep."  "  Let  me  be  buried  with  you.  Simcho," 
replied  the  duke,  "if  you  know  not  something  of  everything,  and  I 
donbt  not  you  will  prove  a  peail  of  a  governor.  Bat  enoash  of  this 
for  the  present:  to-monow  you  surely  depart  for  yoor  island,  and 
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this  evening  you  shall  be  fitted  witli  suitable  apparel  and  with  all 
thin  GTS  necessary  for  vour  appointment."  "Clothe  me  as  you  will," 
Bald  Sancho.  I  shall  still  be  Sancho  Panza."  "  That  is  true/'  said 
the  duke:  bat  the  garb  should  always  be  saitable  to  the  office  and 
rank  of  the  wearer :  for  a  lawyer  to  be  habited  like  a  soldier,  or  a 
soldier  like  a  priest,  would  be  preposterous ;  and  you,  Sancho,  must 
be  clad  partly  like  a  scholar,  ana  partly  like  a  soldier:  as,  in  the  office 
you  will  hold,  arms  and  learning  are  united."  "  As  for  learning," 
replied  Sancho,  "I  hare  not  much  of  that,  for  I  hardly  know  my 
ABC:  but  to  be  a  good  governor  it  will  be  enough  that  I  am  able 
to  make  my  Christ-cross  :  and  as  to  arms.  I  shall  liandle  such  as  are 

given  me  till  I  fall,  and  so  God  help  me.  "  With  so  good  an  inten- 
OD,"  quoth  the  duke,  "  Sancho  cannot  do  wrong."  At  this  time 
Bon  Quixote  came  up  to  them,  and  hearing  how  soon  Sancho  was  to 
depart  to  his  government,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  the 
dujce's  leave,  led  him  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to  ^:ive  liim  some  advice 
respecting  his  conduct  in  ollice :  and.  having  entered,  he  shut  the 
door,  and,  almost  by  force,  made  Sancno  sit  down  by  him,  and  with 
mucn  solemnity  addressed  him  in  these  words : — 

"  I  am  thankful  to  Heaven,  friend  Sancho,  that,  even  before  fortune 
has  crowned  mv  hopes,  prosperity  has  gone  forth  to  meet  thee.  I, 
who  had  tnisted  in  my  own  success  for  the  reward  of  thy  servioea^ 
am  still  but  on  the  road  to  advancement,  whilst  thou,  prematardy 
and  before  all  reasonable  exnectation,  art  come  into  full  possession 
of  thy  wishes.  Some  must  bribe,  importune,  solicit,  attend  early, 
pray,  persist,  and  yet  do  not  obtain  what  they  desire ;  whilst  another 
comes,  and,  without  knowing  how,  jumps  at  once  into  the  preferment 
for  which  so  many  had  sued  m  vain.  It  is  truly  said  that  merit  does 
much,  but  fortune  more.'  Thou,  who  in  respect  to  me,  are  but  a 
very  simpleton,  without  either  early  rising  or  late  watching,  without 
lilmir  ci  body  or  mind,  by  the  air  alone  <»  knight-errantry  breatlnng 
on  thee,  findest  thyseif  the  governor  of  an  ishmd,  as  if  it  were  a  trifle, 
a  thinff  of  no  account ! 

"All  this  1  say,  friend  Sancho,  that  thou  mayst  not  ascribe  the 
favour  done  thee  to  thine  own  merit,  but  give  thanks,  first  to  Heaven, 
which  disposeth  things  so  kindly ;  and  in  the  next  place^  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  inherent  grandeur  of  the  profession  of  knight- 
errantry.  Thy  heart  hc'ma;  disposed  to  believe  what  I  have  now  said 
to  theei  be  attientive,  son,  to  me  thy  Gate,  who  will  be  thy  counsellor, 
thy  north  star  and  guide,  to  ooncnict  and  steer  tiiee  sare  into  port, 
out  of  that  tempestuous  sea  on  which  thou  art  going  to  embark,  and 
where  thou  wilt  be  in  danger  of  being  swallowea  up  in  a  gulf  of 
confusion. 

"  First,  my  son,  fear  God :  for,  to  fear  him  is  wisdom ;  and  being 
wise,  thou  canst  not  err. 

"  Secondly,  consider  what  thou  art,  and  endeavour  to  know  thy- 
self, which  IS  the  most  difficult  studj;  of  all  others.  The  knowledge 
of  tliyseif  will  preserve  thee  from  vanity,  and  the  fate  of  the  frog  th^t 
foolishly  vied  with  the  ox,  will  serve  thee  as  a  caution:  the  recol- 
lection, too,  of  having'  been  formerly  a  swineherd  in  thine  own  country 
will  be  to  thee,  in  the  loftiness  of  thy  pride,  like  the  ugly  feet  of  the 

feacock."    "  It  is  true,"  said  Sancho,  "  that  I  once  kept  swine,  but 
was  only  a  boy  then ;  when  1  grew  towards  man  i  looked  after  geese 
and  not  hogs.  %ut  tlu^^methinka,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  &idl 
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governors  are  not  descended  from  kines "  That  T  grant,"  replied 
l)on  Quixote  :  "  and  therefore  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of 
noble  descent,  should  fail  not  to  grace  the  dignity  of  the  otiioe  they 
bear  with  gentleneiB  and  loodesty,  vhich^  when  aooompanied  wim 
ditcretioii,  will  olenoe  thoae  mnrmim  which  few  sitaitions  in  lifis 
oen  escape. 

"  Conceal  not  the  meanness  of  thy  familv,  nor  think  it  disgraceful 
to  be  descended  from  peasants :  for,  when  it  is  seen  that  thou  art  not 
thyself  ashamed,  none  will  endeavonr  to  make  thee  so ;  and  deem  it 
more  meritorious  to  be  a  virtuous  humble  man  than  a  lofty  sinner. 
Infinite  is  the  number  of  those  who,  bom  of  low  extraction,  have 
risen  to  the  highest  dignities,  both  in  churoh  and  state  ;  and  of  this 
tnith  I  oouid  tite  thee  with  exampke. 

"  Remember,  Smdio,  if  thou  takest  viitiie  for  tiie  rule  of  life,  and 
vsduest  thyself  upon  acting  in  all  things  conformably  thereto,  thou 
wilt  have  no  cause  to  envy  lords  and  princes ;  for  blood  is  inherited, 
but  virtue  is  a  common  property  and  uutv  be  acquired  by  all ;  it  has, 
moreover,  an  intrinsic  wortn  which  blctoa  has  not.  This  being  so,  if 
peradyenture  any  one  of  thy  kindred  visit  thee  in  thy  government,  do 
not  slight  nor  affront  him ;  but  receive,  cherish,  and  make  muca  of 
him ;  for  in  so  doing  thou  's^ilt  please  God,  who  allows  none  of  his 
creatiires  to  be  despised ;  and  thoa  wilt  alio  manifest  therein  a  wdl- 
disposed  nature. 

*  If  tliou  takest  thy  wife  with  thee  (and  it  is  not  well  for  those  who 
are  ap})ointed  to  governments  to  be  long  separated  from  their  families), 
teacli,  instruct,  and  polish  her  from  her  natural  rudeness:  for  it  oft«i 
happens  that  all  the  consideration  a  wise  governor  ean  acqmre  is 
lost  bv  an  ill-bred  and  foolisli  woman. 

"  If  thou  shouldst  become  a  widower  (an  event  which  is  possible), 
and  thy  station  entitles  thee  to  a  better  match,  seek  not  one  to  serve 
tikee  fat  a  book  and  angling-rod,  or  a  tnar's  bood  to  receive  afans 
in  :•  for,  believe  me,  whatever  the  judge's  wife  receives,  the  hus- 
band must  account  for  at  the  general  judgment,  and  sh^l  be  made  to 
pay  four-fold  for  all  that  of  which  be  has  rendered  no  account  during 
his  Ufe. 

"Benotnnder  thedominkmof  thmeowDwill:  it  is  tbe  vieeoftbe 
iglKxrant,  who  vainly  presume  on  their  own  understanding. 

"  Let  the  tears  of  the  poor  find  more  compassion,  hut  not  more 
justice,  from  thee  than  the  applications  of  the  wealthy. 

"Be  equally  solicitoiis  to  sift  oat  the  troth  amidst  the  piresents  and 
promises  of  the  rich  aid  the  sighs  and  entreaties  of  the  poor. 

"  Whenever  equity  may  justly  temper  the  rigour  of  the  law,  let  not 
the  whole  force  of  it  bear  upon  the  delinquent :  for  it  is  better  that  a 
judge  should  lean  ou  the  side  of  compassion  than  severitv. 

'^perchance  the  scales  of  justice  be  not  conecily  balanoecl,  let 
the  error  be  imputable  to  pity,  not  to  gold. 

"  If,  i)erehance,  the  cause  of  tliine  enemy  come  before  thee,  forget 
thv  injuries,  and  think  onl;^  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

"Let  not  inivate  affection  Uind  thee  in  another  man's  cause;  for 

*  An  allusion  to  the  proverb,  No  quiero,  mas  ochadmelo  en  mi  oapilla," 
that  is,  "I  will  not.  but  throw  it  into  mv  h(x>d."  It  is  apjiliorl  to  the 
begging  iriars  who  reiuse  to  take  money,  out  sufier  it  to  be  thrown  into 
thwr  hoods. 
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the  errors  thou  shalt  thereby  commit  are  often  without  remedy,  and 
ttt  the  expense  both  of  thy  reputation  and  fortune. 
"When  a  beautiful  woman  comes  before  thee  to  demand jnstioe, 

consider  maturely  the  nature  of  her  claim,  without  regarding  either 
her  tears  or  her  sighs,  unless  thou  wouldst  expose  thy  judirnient  to 
the  d^i^er  of  being  lost  in  tlie  one,  and  thy  integrity  in  the  ()f  her. 

"  Bevile  not  with  words  him  whom  thou  hast  to  correct  vrith  deeds : 
the  i)unishment  wliich  the  unhappy  wretch  is  doomed  to  suffer  ia 
sufficient,  without  the  addition  ol'  abusive  langimire. 

"When  the  criminal  stands  before  thee,  recollect  the  fraU  and 
depraved  nature  of  man,  and,  as  much  as  thoa  canst,  without  iiyustioe 
to  the  suffering  paxty,  show  nity  and  clemency;  for,  though  the 
attributes  of  God  are  aU  equally  adorable,  yet  his  merpy  is  more 
shin  in  and  attractive  in  our  eyes  than  his  justice. 

"  If,  Sancho,  thou  observest  these  precepts,  thy  days  will  be  long 
and  tliy  fame  eternal;  thy  recompense  full,  and  tny  felicity  unspeak- 
able.  Thou  sluilt  marry  thy  children  to  thy  heart's  eonfent,  ancl  they 
and  thy  grandchildren  shall  want  neither  honours  nor  titles.  Beloved 
by  all  men,  thy  days  shall  pass  in  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  when 
the  inevitable  period  comes,  death  shaU  steal  on  thee  in  a  ^ood  and 
venerable  old  age,  and  thy  grandchildren's  children,  with  theur  tender 
and  pious  hands,  shall  close  thine  eyes. 

"The  advice  1  have  iust  j^Hven  thee,  Sancho,  regards  the  good  and 
ornament  of  thy  mind ;  now  listen  to  the  directions  I  have  to  give 
concerning  thy  person  and  deportment." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
Of  the  iteand  teria  <ff  tnstrwtiom  Don  QutxoU  gaw  to  Sandko  Pama. 

Who  that  has  duly  considered  Don  Quixote's  instruetions  to  his 
squire  would  not  have  taken  him  for  a  person  of  singular  intelligence 
and  discretion  ?  But,  in  truth,  as  it  has  often  been  said  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  great  history,  he  raved  only  on  Ihe  subject  of  chivaliy ; 
on  all  others  he  manifested  a  sound  and  discriminating  understanding ; 
wherefore  his  judgment  and  his  actions  appeared  continually  at 
variance.  But^  in  these  second  instructions  given  to  Sancho,  which 
showed  much  ingenuity,  his  wisdom  and  frenzy  are  both  singularly 
conspicuous. 

During  the  whole  of  this  private  conference,  Sancho  listened  to  his 
master  with  great  attention,  and  endeavoured  so  to  register  his  counsel 
in  his  mind,  that  he  mi^ht  thereby  be  enabled  to  brar  the  burden  of 
govenmient,  and  acquit  himself  honourahly.  Don  (J^ote  now 
proceeded : — 

"  As  to  the  regulation  of  thine  own  person  and  domestic  concerns," 
said  he,  "  in  the  first  place.  Sancho,  I  enjoin  thee  to  be  cleanly  in  till 
things.  Keep  the  nails  of  thy  fingers  constantly  and  neatly  pared,  nor 
suffer  them  to  grow  as  some  do,  who  ignoiantly  imagine  that  long 
nails  beautify  the  hand,  and  account  the  excess  ol  that  excremeu^ 
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simply  a  fingernail,  whereas  it  is  rather  the  talon  of  theliiud-hiiiitiB^ 
kestrel— a  foul  aud  unsightly  object. 

"  Go  not  loose  and  unbuttoned.  Sancho ;  for  a  slovenly  dress 
betokens  a  careless  mind;  or«  as  in  tne  case  of  Jnlhis  Crnar,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  canning. 

"Examine  prudently  the  income  of  thy  office,  and  if  it  will  afford 
thee  to  give  liveries  to  ihy  servants^  give  them  such  as  arc  decent  and 
lasting,  rather  than  gaudy  and  modish ;  and  what  then  shalt  thus  save 
in  thjr  servants  bestow  on  the  poor ;  so  shaH  thou  have  attendants 
bot  h  in  heaven  and  earth,— a  provision  ^diich  oar  Tain-glozioos  great 
never  think  of. 

**  Eat  neither  garlic  nor  onions,  lest  the  smeU  betray  thy  rusticity. 
WaUc  with  gravity,  and  speak  deliberately,  bat  not  so  as  to  seem  to 
be  listening  to  thyself ;  for  affectation  is  odious. 

"  Eat  little  at  dinner  and  less  at  supper ;  for  the  health  of  the  vboJe 
bodyis  tempered  in  the  laboratory  ot  the  stomach. 

"Drink  with  moderation ;  for  mebriety  never  keeps  a  secret  nor 
performs  a  promise. 

"Take  heed,  Saneho,  not  to  chew  on  both  sides  of  thy  mouth  at 
once,  and  by  no  means  to  eruct  before  company."  "I  know  not  what 
vou  mean  liy  eruct,"  auoth  Sancho.  "  To  eruct,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
''means  to  beloh:— anlthv,  though  very  significant  word;  ana  there- 
fore the  polite,  instead  of  savin;^  belch,  make  use  of  the  word  eract, 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  ana  for  belehinirs  they  say  'eruc- 
tations j'  and  though  it  is  true  tiiat  some  do  not  yet  understand  these 
terms^  it  matters  not  mach,  for  in  time,  by  use  and  custom,  their 
meanmg  will  be  known  to  all;  and  it  is  by  such  innovations  that 
langnai^es  are  enriched."  "  By  my  faith,  sir quoth  Sancho,  "  I  shall 
bear  lu  mind  this  counsel  about  not  Selcning.  for,  in  trutli,  I  am 
hugelv  ^iven  to  it."  "Eructing,  Sancho,  and  not  belching.  '  said 
Bon  Qaixote.  "  Eraotuiff  it  shall  be,  henceforward,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"and  egad,  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"  In  the  next  place,  Saneho,  do  not  intermix  in  thy  discourse  such 
a  multitude  of  proverbs  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do ;  for  though  proverbs 
are  concise  and  pithv  sentences  thoa  dost  so  often  drag  them  in  by 
the  head  and  shoulaers,  that  they  seem  rather  the  maxims  of  folly 
than  of  wisdom."  "  Heaven  alone  can  remedy  that,"  quoth  Sancho  ; 
"for  I  know  more  than  a  handful  of  proverbs,  and  when  I  talk,  they 
crowd  so  thick  into  my  moutli,  that  they  quarrel  which  shall  get  out 
first ;  so  oat  they  come  hap-hazard,  ana  no  wonder  if  they  should 
sometimes  not  be  very  pat  to  the  purpose.  But  I  will  take  heed  in 
futnr<'  to  utter  only  sucn  as  become  the  gravity  of  my  nlace  ;  *  for  in 
a  pleutiful  house  supper  is  soon  dressed ; '  '  he  that  cuts  does  not  deal ; ' 
and,  *  with  the  repique  in  hand  the  game  is  sure '  he  is  no  fool  who 
can  both  spend  and  spare.' "  "  So,  so,  there,  oat  with  them,  Sanclio," 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  "spare  them  not; — my  mother  whips  me  and  I 
still  tear  on.  While  I  am  warning  thee  from  the  prodigal  use  of  pro- 
verbs, thou  pourcst  upon  me  a  whole  litany  of  them,  as  fitting  to  the 
present  purpose  as  if  thoa  hadst  san^, '  Hey  down  derry ! '  Attend  to 
me,  Sanclio ;  I  do  not  say  a  proverb  is  amiss  when  aptly  and  seasonably 
applied ;  but  to  be  for  ever  discharging  them,  zi^t  or  wrong,  hit  or 
misSjTenders  conversation  insipid  and  vulgar. 

"When  thoa  art  on  horseback,  do  not  throw  thy  body  backward 
OTer  the  crapper,  nor  stretch  thy  legs  oat  stiff  and  straddling  from 
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the  horse's  belly ;  neither  let  them  hang  dangling,  as  if  thou  wert  still 
upon  Dapple ;  for  by  their  deportment  and  air  on  horseback  gentle- 
men an  distii^iTiished  from  grooms. 

"Let  thy  sleeep  be  moderate;  for  he  who  rises  not  with  the  sun 
enjo}^  not  the  day;  and  remember,  Sancho,  that  diligence  is  the 
mother  of  good  fortune,  and  that  sloih,  her  adversary,  neT^^amyed 
at  the  attainment  of  a  good  wish. 

**  At  thifl  time  I  have  but  one  more  admomtkm  to  give  thee,  which, 
though  it  concerns  not  thy  person,  is  well  worthy  of  thy  careful 
remembrance.  It  is  this, — never  undertake  to  decide  contests  con- 
cerning lineage,  or  the  pre-eminence  of  families ;  since,  in  the  com- 
parison, one  must  of  necessity  have  the  advantage,  and  Be  whom  then 
East  humbled  will  hate  thee,  and  he  who  is  preferred  will  not  reward 
thee. 

"  As  for  thy  dress,  wear  breeches  and  hose,  a  long  coat,  and  a  cloak 
somewhat  longer ;  but  for  trowsers  or  trunk-hose,  think  not  of  them : 
thev  are  not  becoming  either  gentlemen  or  governors. 

*  This  is  all  the  advice,  friend  Sancho,  that  occurs  to  me  at  present : 
hereafter,  as  occasions  offer,  my  instructions  will  be  ready,  provided 
thou  art  mindful  to  inform  me  of  the  state  of  thy  affairsV'  Sir," 
answered  Saaioho.  ''I  see  very  well  that  all  foor  worship  has  told  me 
is  wholesome  ana  profitable ;  but  what  shall  I  be  the  better  for  it  if  I 
cannot  keep  it  in  ray  head  ?  It  is  true  1  shall  not  easily  forget  what 
you  said  about  paring  my  nails,  and  marrying  again  if  the  opportunity 
offered ;  but  for  your  other  quirks  and  quillets,  I  protest  Iney  have 
already  gone  out  of  my  head  as  clean  as  last  year's  donds ;  and  there- 
fore let  me  have  them  in  writing;  for,  though  I  cannot  read  them 
myself,  I  will  give  them  to  my  confessor,  that  he  may  repeat  and 
drive  them  into  me  in  time  of  need." 

"Heaven  defend  me!"  said  Don  Quixote^  "how  scurvy  doth  it 
look  in  a  governor  to  be  unable  to  read  or  write !  Indeed,  Sancho,  I 
must  neeas  tell  thee  that  when  a  man  has  not  been  taught  to  read,  or 
is  left-handed,  it  ar^es  that  his  parent^e  was  very  low,  or  that  in 
early  lile  he  was  so  mdocile  and  perverse  that  liis  teachers  could  beat 
nothing  good  into  him.  Truly  this  is^  a  ^reat  defect  in  thee,  and 
therefore  I  would  have  thee  learn  to  write,  if  it  were  only  thy  name." 
"  That  I  can  do  already,"  ouoth  Sancho ;  "  for  when  1  was  steward  of 
the  Brotherhood  in  our  village,  I  leanied  to  make  certain  marks  like 
those  npon  wool-packs,  which,  they  told  me^  stood  for  my  name. 
But,  at  the  worst,  I  can  feign  a  lameness  in  my  light  hand,  and  get 
another  to  sign  for  me :  there  is  a  remedy  for  everything  but  deatn ; 
and,  having  tne  staff  in  my  hand,  I  can  do  what  I  please.  Besides, 
as  your  worship  knows,  he  whose  father  is  mayor* — and  1,  bemg 
governor,  am,  I  trow,  something  more  than  mayor.  Av.  ay,  let 
them  come  that  list,  and  play  at  bo-peep, — ay,  fleer  and  backbite  me ; 
but  thev  mav  come  tor  wool,  and  go  back  shorn :  '  His  home  is  savoury 
whom  God  loves besides,  *  The  rich  man's  blunders  pass  current 
for  wise  maxims : '  so  that  I  being  a  governor,  and  therefore  wealthy, 
and  boantifnl  to  tx)ot— as  I  intend  to  De — nobody  will  see  any  blemish 
in  me.  No,  no,  let  the  clown  daub  himself  witn  honey,  and  he  will 
never  want  flies.  As  much  as  you  have,  just  so  much  you  are  worth, 

*  The  entire  pn»vert>  is— He  whose  ihther  is  mayor  goes  safe  to  his 

2  H 
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said  my  praudam ;  rtn'mgo  yourself  upon  the  rjcli  "w-ho  pan."  "HeaTpn 
confoima  thee ! "  exclaimed  Don  Quixote ;  "sixty  thousand  devils  \akc 
tiiee  and  Uiy  proverbs !  ^  This  hour,  or  mora,  thou  hast  been  atariiigiu^ 
thy  musty  wares,  poiaonnig  and  tortoring  me  without  merry.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  these  proverbs  will  one  day  bring  thee  to  the  gallows  ; 
— they  will  surely  provoke  thy  people  to  rebellion !  W  here  du.st  thou 
liiid  tlu  uii'  How  shouldst  thou  apply  them— idiot  P  for  1  toil  and 
sireat  as  if  I  irete  delving  the  ground  to  utter  but  one,  and  apply  it 
properly." 

Bt'forc  Heaven,  master  of  mine,"  replied  Sancho,  "your  worship 
complains  of  very  trifles.  Why.  in  the  devil's  name,  are  you  angry 
that  I  make  use  of  mw  own  goods  P  for  other  stoek  I  ha>ye  none,  nor 
any  stock  but  proverbs  upon  profevfaa;  and  just  Aoir  I  have  four 
ready  to  pop  out,  all  pat  and  fitting  as  pears  in  a  pannier— buf  I  am 
dumb ;  Sfleuce  is  my  name."*  "  Then  art  thou  vilely  miscalled," 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  being  an  eternal  babbler.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  fain  know  these foiur  proverbs  that  eome  so  pat  to  the  purpose ; 
for  I  have  been  rummairing  my  own  memory,  which  is  no  bad  one, 
but  for  the  soul  of  me,  can  lind  none."  "  Can  there  l)e  l)('tter,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  than — *  Never  venture  your  fingers  between  two  eye-teeth  :* 
and  with '  Get  out  of  my  house— what  would  you  have  with  my  wife  r* 
there  is  no  arguing ;  and,  'Whether  the  pitcher  hits  the  stone^  or  tib6 
stone  hits  llie  i)iteher,  it  goes  ill  with  the  piteher.'  All  these,  your 
worship  must  see,  tit  to  a  hair.  Let  no  one  meddle  with  the  governor 
or  his  deputy,  or  he  will  come  off  the  worst,  like  him  who  ckps  his 
finger  between  two  eye-teeth,  and  though  tney  wera  not  eye^eeth, 
'tis  enou^'h  if  tliey  be  but  teeth.  To  what  a  governor  says  there  is 
no  rci)lying,  any  more  than  to  *  Get  out  of  my  house— what  business 
have  you  with  my  wifeP*  Then  as  to  the  stone  and  the  pitcher— a 
blind  man  may  see  that.  80  he  who  points  to  the  mote  m  anotiiier 
man's  eye  should  first  look  to  Uie  beam  in  his  own,  that  it  may  not  be 
said  of  him,  tlie  dead  woman  was  afraid  of  her  that  was  flayed. 
Besides  your  worship  knows  well  that  the  fool  knows  more  in  his  own 
house  than  the  wise  in  that  of  another." 

"Not  90.  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "the  fool  knows 
nothing,  either  in  liis  own  or  any  otlier  house ;  for  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  erected  upon  so  bad  a  fouudation  as  folly.  But  here  let  it 
rest,  Sancho,  for,  if  thou  guvemest  ilL  though  the  fault  will  be  thine, 
the  shame  will  be  mine.  However,  I  am  oomfoited  in  having  given 
Ihce  the  best  counsel  in  my  power ;  sjkI  therdn  having  done  my  auty. 
I  am  acquitted  both  of  my  obligation  and  promise:  so  God  speea 
thee,  Sancho,  and  govern  thee  m  thy  government  and  deliver  me 
from  the  fears  I  entertain  that  thou  wdt  turn  the  whole  island  topsy- 
turvy '.—which,  indeed,  I  might  prevent^  by  letting  the  duke  know 
what  thou  art,  and  telling  him  tliat  all  that  pauneh-gnt  and  little 
carcase  thine  is  nothing  but  a  sack  full  of  proverbs  and  imper- 
tinence." 

"  Look  you,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "  if  your  worship  thinks  I  am  not 

fit  for  thn  goyenunent,  I  renounce  it  fr«nn  this  time ;  for  I  have  more 
regard  for  a  single  nail's-breadth  of  my  soul,  than  for  my  whole  body ; 
and  nlain  Sancho  can  live  as  well  upon  bread  and  onions,  as  govprnor 
Sancho  upon  capon  and  partridge.  Besides,  sleep  makes  us  all  alii^c, 

*  The  proverb  is,  "To  keep  nlenoe  well  is  oaUed  StuUo.** 
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great  and  small,  rich  and  poor.  Call  to  mind,  too,  who  first  put  this 
whim  of  governor  into  my  head— who  was  it  but  yourself?  for,  alack, 
1  know  no  more  ai)uut  governing  iolands  than  a  oustard ;  ana  if  you 
fancy  that  in  case  1  shoiild  be  a  {governor,  the  devil  will  have  me — in 
God  s  name,  let  me  rather  to  heaven  plain  Saucho,  than  a  governor 
to  the  other  place."  **  Before  Heaven,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote, 
"for  those  M  wends  of  thine  I  think  that  thon  deservest  to  be 
governor  of  a  thousand  ialandB.  Thou  hast  a  good  disposition,  with- 
out  which  knowledge  is  of  no  value.  Pray  to  God,  and  endeavour 
not  to  err  in  thy  intention ;  I  mean,  let  it  ever  be  thy  unshaken  pur- 
pose and  design  to  do  right  in  whatever  business  occurs ;  for  Heaven 
eoustantly  favours  a  good  intention.  And  now  let  us  go  to  dinner, 
for  1  believe  their  highnesses  wait  fa:  ns." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Hov  Sanicho  Pan§a  va-i  coiulucted  to  hiji  governmeiUt  and     the  ttrange 
adventwrt  which  b^tl  Don  Quixote  in  the  etutU. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
translation  and  the  original,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter ;  the 
translator  havini?  entirely  omitted  what  the  historian,  Cid  llamete, 
here  took  occiision  to  say  of  himself,  where  he  laments  liis  ever  having 
engaged  in  a  work  like  the  present,  of  so  dry  and  su  limited  a  subject, 
wherein  he  was  confined  to  a  doll  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  the 
crazy  knight  and  his  squire ;  not  daring  to  launch  out  into  episodes 
and  digressions,  that  would  have  yielded  both  pleasure  and  profit  in 
abundance.  To  have  his  invention,  his  hand,  and  his  pen,  thus  tied 
down  to  a  single  subject,  and  confined  to  so  scanty  a  list  of  charact  ers, 
he  thought  an  insupportable  hardship,  as  it  gave  him  endless  trouble, 
and  promised  him  nothinj^  for  his  pains.  In  the  first  part  he  had 
endeavoured,  he  said,  to  make  amends  for  the  defect  here  complained 
of,  by  introducing  such  tales  as  "  The  Curious  Impertinent,"  and  "  The 
Ca})tive and  tnough  these^  it  is  truc^  did  not,  strictly,  make  a  part 
of  the  history,  the  same  objection  OOllld  not  applv  to  other  stories 
wliich  are  there  brouglit  in,  and  appear  so  natuniUy  ronnected  with 
Don  Quixote's  affair  that  they  could  not  he  well  oinit  t  cd.  But  linding, 
he  said^  the  attention  of  his  readers  so  engrossed  by  the  exploits  of 
iiis  maa  hero,  that  they  have  none  to  bestow  on  his  novels,  and  that 
being  run  over  in  haste,  their  reception  is  not  proportioned  to  their 
inorit,  which  would  have  been  suiiiciently  obvious  if  they  had  been 
Lublished  separately,  and  unmixed  with  the  extravagances  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  simplicities  of  his  squire ;  finding  this  to  be  the  case, 
he  has,  m  the  Second  Part,  admitted  no  unconnected  tales,  and  only 
such  ejpisodes  as  arose  out  of  the  events  that  actuallv  occurred  :  and 
even  these  with  all  possible  brevity.  But  although  lie  has  thus  eon 
sented  to  restrain  his  genius,  and  to  keep  within  the  narrow  limits  oi 
a  simple  narrative — thereby  suppressing  knowled-re  and  talents  suffi 
cient  to  treat  of  the  whole  universe,  he  hopes  his  book  will  not  do  him 
any  discredit,  but  that  he  may  be  applauded  for  what  he  has  written, 
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and  yet  more  for  what  he  has  omitted  in  obedience  to  the  restric- 
tious  imposed  upon  him.  He  then  goes  on  with  his  history,  where 
the  traoslator  has  taken  it  np,  ai  follows  : 

Don  Ouixote,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Sancho  had 
received  nis  admonitions,  c^ve  hrni  a  copy  oi  them  in  writing,  that  he 
might  get  them  read  to  liim  occasionally ;  but  ther  were  no  sooner 
deuYord  to  ^cho  than  he  dropped  tbeiD,  and  tney  fell  into  the 
duke's  hands,  who  communicated  tneni  to  the  duchess,  and  both  were 
again  surprised  at  the  good  sense  and  madness  of  Don  Quixote,  That 
very  evening,  in  prosecution  of  their  merry  project,  they  despatched 
Sancho,  witn  a  large  retinue,  to  the  place  which,  him,  was  to  be  an 
ishmd.  The  person  who  haid  the  management  of  the  business  was 
steward  to  the  duke ;  a  man  of  much  humour,  and  who  had,  besides,  a 
good  understanding— indeed,  without  tliat  there  can  be  no  true  plea- 
santry. He  it  was  who  had  ak'eadv  personated  the  Countess  Tnfaldi 
in  the  manner  before  rekted :  and  bemg  so  well  qualified,  and  likewise 
so  well  tutored  by  his  lord  and  lady  as  to  liis  behaviour  towards 
Sancho,  no  wonder  he  performed  his  part  to  admiration.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  nioment  Sancho  cast  his  eyes  upon  this  same 
steward,  he  fancied  he  saw  the  very  face  of  the  Trifaldi;  and,  turning 
to  his  master,  "  Tlie  devil  fetch  me  for  an  honest  man  and  a  true 
believer,"  said  he,  "  if  your  worship  will  not  own  that  the  face  of  this 
steward  is  the  very  same  as  that  oi  the  afflicted  lady  !" 

Don  Quixote  looked  at  the  steward  very  earnestly,  and,  having 
Tiewed  mm  from  head  to  foot,  he  said, There  is  no  need,  Sancho,  m 

r'ving  thyself  to  the  devil  either  for  thy  honesty  or  faith ;  for,  though 
know  not  thy  meaning,  1  plainly  see  the  Stewart] 's  face  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  afihcted  lady :  yet  is  tne  steward  not  tlie  afflicted  lady,  for 
that  would  iniply  a  palpable  contradiction,  which,  were  we  now  to 
examine  and  intiuire  into,  would  only  involve  us  in  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties that  might  be  still  more  inexplicable.  Believe  me,  friend,  it 
is  our  duty  earnestly  to  pray  that  we  may  be  protected  from  the 
wicked  wizards  and  enchanters  that  infest  us."  ^  **  Egad,  sir,  it  is 
no  jesting  matter,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  for  I  heard  him  speak  just  now. 
ana  methought  the  very  voice  of  Madam  Tri&ldi  soun  ded  in  my  ears! 
But  I  say  nothing— only  I  shall  keep  my  eye  upon  him,  and  time 
will  show  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong."  "  Do  so.  Sancho,"  quoth 
Don  Quixote ;  **  and  fail  not  to  give  me  advice  of  all  thou  mayst  dis- 
cover in  this  affair,  and  of  all  that  happens  to  thee  in  thy  govern- 
ment." 

At  length  Sancho  set  out  with  a  numerous  train.  He  was  dressed 
like  one  of  the  long  robe,  wearing  a  loose  gown  of  sad-coloured  cam- 
let, and  a  can  of  the  same.  He  was  mounted  upon  a  mule,  which  he 
rode  ffineta  fashion,  and  behind  him,  by  the  duke's  order,  was  led  his 
Dapple,  adorned  witli  sinning  trappings  of  silk;  which  so  delighted 
Sancho  that  every  now  and  then  he  turned  his  head  to  look  upon  him, 
and  thought  himself  so  happy  that  he  would  not  have  changed  con- 
ditions  with  the  emperor  ot  Germany.  On  taking  leave  of  ttiie  duke 
and  duchess,  he  kissed  their  hands  :  at  the  same  time  he  received  his 
master's  blessing,  not  without  tears  on  both  sides. 

Now,  loving  reader,  let  honest  Sancho  depart  in  peace,  and  in  a 
happy  hour:  the  accounts  hereafter  given  of  his  conduct  iu  office  may, 
perehanee.  excite  thy  mirth;  but  at  the  same  time,  let  us  attend  tx> 
what  befel  his  master  ou  the  same  nighty  at  which,  if  thou  dost  not 
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laugh  outright,  at  least  thou  wilt  show  thy  teeth,  and  grin  like  a  mon- 
key ;  for  it  IS  the  property  of  all  the  noble  knight's  adventures  to  pro- 
duce either  surprise  or  meniment. 

It  is  related,  then,  that  immediately  after  Sannho's  departure,  Don 
Quixote  began  to  feel  the  solitary  state  in  which  he  was  now  left,  and 
had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have  revoked  the  comiuissiou,  and 
deprived  Sanoho  of  his  government,  he  would  certainly  have  done  it. 
The  duchess,  perceiving  this  change,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  sadness; 
adding  that,  if  it  was  on  account  of  Sancho's  absence,  lier  home  con- 
tained abundance  of  squires,  duennas  and  damsels,  all  ready  to  serve 
kirn  to  his  heart's  desire.  "It  is  true,  madam/'  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  that  Sanc^s  absence  somewhat  weighs  upon  my  heart, 
but  that  is  not  the  principal  cause  of  my  apparent  sadness  ;  and  of  all 
your  excellency's  kmd  offers  I  accept  only  of  the  good- will  with  which 
they  are  tendered :  saving  that  I  humbly  entreat  that  your  excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  permit  me  to  wait  upon  myself  in  my  own  apart- 
ment." "  By  my  faith,  Signer  Don  Quixote,"  quotli  the  duchess, 
**  that  must  not  be :  you  shall  be  served  by  four  of  my  damsels,  all 
beautiful  as  roses.  "  To  me,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  they  will 
pot  be  roses,  bnt  even  as  thorns  vrioking  me  to  the  sool they  must 
in  nowise  enter  my  chamber.  If  your  grace  would  continue  vonr 
favours  to  me,  unmerited  as  they  are,  suffer  me  to  be  alone,  and  leave 
me  without  attendants  in  my  chamber,  that  I  may  still  keep  a  wall 
betwixt  my  passions  and  my  modesty :  a  practice  I  would  not  forego 
for  all  your  nighness's  liberality  towards  me ;— in  truth  I  would  rather 
sleep  in  my  garments  than  consent  that  others  should  undress  me." 

"Enougn,  enough,  Signor  Don  Quixote  "  replied  the  duchess  :  "  I 
will  surely  give  orders  that  not  so  muen  as  a  fly  shall  enter  your 
chamber,  much  less  a  damsel.  I  would  by  no  means  be  accessory 
to  the  violation  of  Signer  Bon  Quixote's  dehcacy ;  for,  by  what  I  can 
perceive,  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  virtues  is  modesty.  You  shall 
undress  and  dress  by  yourself,  your  own  way,  when  and  how  you 
please ;  for  no  intruders  shall  invade  the  privacy  of  your  chamber,  in 
which  vou  will  find  all  the  accommodation  proper  for  those  who  deep 
with  their  doors  closed,  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  opening 
them.  May  the  great  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  live  a  thousand  ages,  and 
may  her  name  be  extended  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ^urth, 
for  meriting  the  love  of  so  valiant  and  so  chaste  a  blight !  And  may 
indulgent  Heaven  infuse  into  tiie  heart  of  Sancho  PaD2a,our  govenicr, 
a  disposition  to  finish  his  penance  sneedily,  that  the  world  may  a^in 
enjoy  the  beautv  of  so  exalted  a  lady."  "  Madam,"  returned  Don 
Quixote,  "  your  highness  has  spoken  like  yourself.  From  the  mouth  of 
so  excellent  a  ladv  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  generous  can  proceed ; 
and  Dulcinea  will  be  nmre  happy  and  more  renowned  b>;  the  praises 
your  grace  bestows  upon  her  tlian  by  all  the  applause  lavished  ov  the 
most  eloquent  orators  upon  earth."  "  Sir  knwit."  said  the  ducliess, 
"  I  must  now  remind  you  that  the  hour  of  reiresnment  draws  near — 
let  us  to  supper,  for  the  duke,  perhaps,  is  waiting  for  us,  and  we  will 
retire  early,  for  you  must  needs  be  weary  after  your  long  journey  yes- 
terday to  Candaya."  "Not  in  the  least,  madanu"  answered  Don 
Quixote ;  "  I  can  assure  vour  grace  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  bestrode 
a  horse  of  an  easier  or  better  pace  than  Clayileno ;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
what  should  induce  ^lalanibruno  to  deprive  himself  of  so  swift  ana  so 
gentle  a  steed,  and  without  scruple  thus  rashly  to  dei»troy  him."  It 
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b  not  impossible/'  said  the  duobees,  "that  repenting'  of  the  miaohief 
he  had  done  to  the  Trifaldi  and  her  :iitt  ndaiits,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  persons,  and  of  the  iniquities  he  had  comniitted  as  a  wizard  and 
au  eiUMiantrr,  ]\o  was  determined  to  destroy  all  the  implements  of  his 
art,  and  accordtngly  he  burnt  Clavileuo,  as  the  priucipai  ;  being  the 
engine  which  enabled  him  to  rove  all  over  the  world ;  and  thus  hj  his 
memorable  destruction,  and  the  record  which  he  lias  caused  to  he  set 
np,  has  eternized  the  memory  of  areat  lion  Quixote  de  la  Maiicha." 

Don  Quixote  repeated  his  thanks  to  the  duchess ;  and  alter  supper 
he  letirra  to  hiac&mber,  where,  confbrmaUf  to  hisdetenniiiifckm,  he 
remained  alone ;  suffering  no  attendants  to  approach  him,  leeA  he 
should  be  moved  to  trnnssress  those  hounds  of  virtuous  deconim 
which  he  had  ever  observed  low.inls  his  lady  Duieinea,  and  always 
bearing  in  niiiui  the  chastity'  of  Aniadis,  that  flower  and  mirror  of 
knights-errant.  He  closed  his  door  after  nim,  and  undressed  himself 
by  the  ligfht  of  two  wax  candles :  but  on  pulling  off  his  stockings — O 
direful  mishap,  unworthy  of  such  a  personage!  forth  bursts— not 
sighs,  nor  auytuiii^  else  unbecoming  tiie  purity  of  his  manners,  but 
some  two  dozen  stitdies  in  one  of  ms  stockings,  giving  it  the  resem- 
bianoe  of  a  lattice  window !  The  irood  knight  was  extremely  afflicted, 
and  would  have  ^vcn  an  ounce  of  >ilver  to  liave  had  just  then  a 
drachm  of  green  silk — ^1  say  green,  because  his  stockings  were  of  that 
cohmr. 

Here  Benengeli  exclaims,  "  O  poverty,  poverty !  I  cannot  imagine 
what  could  have  induced  the  great  Cordovan  poet  to  call  thee  *  a  holy, 
thankless  trift  !'  I,  thou?h  a  Moor,  have  learnt  by  the  intercourse  I 
have  had  with  the  Christians,  that  holiness  consists  in  charity, 
humility,  faith,  obedience,  and  poverty.  Tet  I  maintahi  that  a  man 
must  be  much  indebted  to  God's  grace  who  can  be  contented  in 
poverty ; — unless,  indeed,  it  be  of  tnat  kind  to  which  one  (^f  their 
greatest  saints  alludes,  sayinir,  'possess  all  thinp?  as  not  possessins: 
them,' — which  is  no  otner  than  poverty  in  sjjint.  l>ul  thou,  1  mean, 
O  second  poverty !  accursed  indigence !  it  is  of  thee  1  would  now 
speak — why  dost  thou  intrude  upon  gentlemen,  and  delight  in  perse- 
cuting the  well-bom  in  preference  to  all  others?  Why  dost  thou 
force  them  to  cobble  theu:  own  shoes ;  and  on  the  same  threadbare 
garments  wear  bnttons  of  everr  kind  and  colonrP  Why  mnst  their 
ruib  bCj  for  the  most  part,  ill-plated  and  worse  starched  ?"  (By  the 
way,  this  shows  the  antirmity  t)oth  of  starch  wid  rulVs.)  "Wr<^tclied 
is  the  poor  i:^entleman  wihk  while  he  j)aiiii)ers  his  honour,  st-arves  his 
body;  dining  scurvily  or  tastii^  unseen  wiih  his  door  locked :  then 
out  in  the  street  he  marches  making  a  hypocrite  of  his  toothpick,  and 
pickintr  where,  alas !  there  was  nothing  to  pick!  Wretched  lie,  I 
say,  whose  honour  is  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  ;  who  thinks  that, 
at  the  distance  of  a  league,  every  one  discovers  the  patch  upon  his 
shoe,  the  greasiness  of  his  Int^  the  threadbareness  of  his  doak,  and 
even  the  cravings  of  his  stomach  I" 

All  these  melaneholy  reflections  must  have  passed  through  Don 
Quixote's  mind  as  he  surveyed  the  fracture  in  his  stocking;  neverthe- 
less, he  w  as  much  comforted  on  finding  that  Sancho  had  left  him  a 
pair  of  travelling-boots,  in  which  he  immediately  resolved  to  make  his 
appearance  the  next  day.  He  now  laid  himself  down,  pensive  and 
heavy-hearted,  not  more  for  lack  of  Snneho  than  for  the  misfortune  of 
liib  stocking,  which  he  would  gladly  have  darned,  even  with  siik  of 
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motlier  colour :— that  most  expressive  token  of  gentlemanly  poverty ! 
Hia  lights  were  now  extinguished,  but  the  weather  was  snltrv,  and  he 

could  not  compose  himself  to  sleep;  he  therefore  got  out  of 'bed,  and 
opened  a  casement  which  looked  into  the  ^rarden,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done  than  he  heard  the  voices  of  some  persons  walking  on  the 
tentioe  below.  He  listened  and  could  distinctly  hear  these  words : 
Press  me  not  to  sing,  dear  Emercncia,  for  you  'know  ever  since  this 
stranger  entered  our  castle  and  my  eyes  beheld  him,  I  cannot  sing,  I 
can  only  weep.  Besides,  mv  lady  does  not  sleep  sound,  and  I  would 
not  for  the  world  she  should  find  us  here.  But  though  she  should 
npt  awake,  what  will  my  siu^jing  avail,  if  this  new  Mneta,  who  comes 
hither  onlv  to  leave  me  forlorn,  awakes  not  to  hear  it  ?"  "Do  not 
lancy  so,  dear  Altisidora,"  answered  the  other,  "  for  I  doubt  not  but 
the  duchess  is  asleep,  and  everybody  else  in  the  house  except  the 
master  of  your  heart,  and  disturber  of  your  repose:  he,  1  am  sure  is 
awake,  for  even  now  I  heard  his  casement  open.  Sing,  my  unhappy 
{"end.  m  a  low  and  sweet  voice  to  the  sound  of  vour  lute,  and  if  my 
lady  should  hear  us^  we  will  plead  in  excuse  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather. '  "Mv  fears  are  not  on  that  account,  my  Emerencia," 
answered  Altisidora,  "  but  I  fear  lest  my  song  shoald  betray  my  heart, 
and  that,  by  those  who  know  not  the  mighty  force  of  love,l  might  be 
taken  for  a  lisrht  and  wanton  damsel;  but  come  what  mayTl  will 
venture  :  better  a  blush  in  the  face  than  a  blot  in  the  heart."  And 

Sresently  she  began  to  touch  a  lute  so  sweetly  that  Don  Quixote  was 
ehghted  and  surprised ;  at  the  same  time  an  infinite  number  of  simi- 
kr  adventures  ruslied  into  his  mind,  of  casements,  trrates,  and  gardens, 
serenades,  courtships,  and  swoonings,  with  which  his  memory  was  well 
stored;  and  he  forthwith  imagined  that  some  damsel  belonging  to  the 
duchess  had  become  enamoured  of  him :  though  somewhat  fearful  of 
the  beautifid  foe,  he  resolved  to  fortify  his  heart,  and  on  no  account 
to  3neld  ;  so,  commending  himself  with  *fer\'ent  devotion  to  his  mistress 
Dulcin^del  Toboso,  he  determined  to  listen  to  the  music;  and,  to 
let  the  damsel  know  he  was  there,  he  gave  a  feigned  sneeze,  at  which 
^^^^''y  were  not  a  littlei)leased,  as  they  desired  above  all  things  that  he 
should  hear  them.  The  haip  being  now  toned,  Altisidora  b^ian  the 
lollowing — 

SONG. 

Wake,  sir  knight,  now  love  'a  invading^ 

Sleep  in  Hulumd  sheete  no  more ; 
Wbon  a  nymph  is  serenading, 

*TSs  an  errant  ahame  to  snore. 

Hear  a  damsel  tall  and  tender. 

Moaning  in  most  rueful  giiiso, 
With  heart  almoBt  bum'd  to  ciuder, 

By  the  sunbeams  of  thy  eyes. 

To  free  damsels  fhnn  disaster 

Is,  they  say,  your  daily  care : 
Can  you  then  deny  a  plaster 
To  a  wounded  vii^in  here  ? 

Tell  me,  dou^lity  youth,  who  cursed  theo 

With  sudb  h\imour8  and  ill-Iuok  t 
Wa.s't  i^nmo  sullen  bear  dry-nursed  thes^ 

Or  she- dragon  gave  thee  suck  I 
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VvOMom,  that  TirAeo, 

Well  may  brag  of  such  a  cid, 
Now  her  fame  is  up,  and  may  go 

From  Toledo  to  Madrid. 

Would  she  but  her  prize  surrender, 

(Judge  how  on  tby  face  I  dote !) 
In  exchang«  I'd  gladly  send  her 

Mj  beat  gown  and  pettiooat. 

Happy  1,  would  fortone  doom  me 

But  to  have  me  near  thy  bed, 
Stroke  thee,  pat  thee,  currycomb  thee. 

And  hunt  o'er  thy  knig^htly  head. 

But  I  ask  too  much,  sincerely. 

And  I  doabt  I  ne  er  mmt  dot, 
I'd  but  kiss  your  toe,  and  fairly 

Qet  the  length  thus  of  your  loot. 

How  I'd  rig  thee,  and  what  riches 

Should  Iw  heap'd  upon  thy  bones ! 
Cm  and  aodki,  and  ooaka  and  breeches, 

Mat<ih1<wi  pearls  and  preelona  stonea. 

Do  not  ftom  abov^  Uka  Nero, 
See  me  bum  and  alifl^t  my  wo«^ 

But  to  quench  my  fires,  ray  nero> 
Cast  a  pitying  eye  below. 

I'm  a  virpin-pullet,  truly ; 

One  more  tender  ne'er  was  seen  : 
A  mere  chicken  fledged  but  newly 

Hang  ma  ii  I'm  yet  fifteen. 

Wind  and  limb,  all's  tight  about  me^ 

My  hair  dangles  to  my  feet ; 
I  am  straight  too : — if  you  doubt  me, 

Troat  your  eyea,  oome  down  and  eee't. 

I've  a  bob  nose  has  no  fellow. 
And  a  aparrow'a  month  aa  rare ; 

Teeth  like  bright  topazes,  yellow  ; 
Yet  I'm  deemed  a  beauty  here. 

You  know  what  a  rare  musician 

(If  you  hearken)  courts  your  choice ; 

I  dare  say  my  di^Msition 
Is  as  taking  as  my  Toioa. 

Here  ended  the  song  of  the  amorous  Altisidora,  and  began  the 
alarm  of  the  courted  Don  Qoizote ;  who,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said 
within  himself:  "  Wliy  am  I  so  imliaivpy  a  knight-errant  that  no 
damsel  can  see  but  slu-  must  presently  faU  in  love  with  nie  ?  Why  is 
the  peerless  Dulcinea  so  unlucky  that  she  must  not  be  sufl'ered  singly 
to  enjoy  this  my  incompaiaUe  ponstancy?  Qoeeoa,  what  would  ye 
have  with  her  ?  Empresses,  why  do  ye  persecute  her  P  Damsels frcnn 
fourteen  to  fifteen,  why  do  ye  plague  her?  lieave,  leave  the  poor 
creature ;  let  her  triumph  and  glory  in  the  lot  which  love  bestowed 
upon  her  in  the  conquest  of  my  heart,  and  the  surrender  of  my  soul. 
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Take  notice,  enamoured  moltitude,  that  to  Dnloiiiea  alone  I  am  paste 
and  su^r,  and  to  all  others  flint.  To  her  I  am  lioney,  and  to  the  rest 
of  ye,  aloes.  To  me,  Dulciuea  alone  is  beautiful  discreet.  Hvel.v. 
modest,  and  well-born ;  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  foul,  foolish,  fickle,  and 
ba^-born.  To  be  hen,  and  hers  alone,  nature  sent  me  into  the  world. 
Let  Altisidom  weep  or  sin?,  let  the  lady  despair  on  whose  account  I 
was  buffeted  in  the  castle  of  the  enchanted  Aloor ;  boiled  or  roasted, 
Duicinea's  I  must  be,  clean,  well-bred,  and  chaste,  in  spite  of  all  the 
neoroimuatio  powms  on  eartn." 

Hafing  ao  aaid,  lie  dapped-to  the  clement,  and,  in  despite  and 
sorrow,  as  if  some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  him,  threw  himself 
upon  bib  bed,  where  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present,  to  attend  the 
great  Saucho  i'uuza,  who  is  desirous  of  beginning  his  famous 
goy eminent. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Him  Hki  grwt  Saneko  Panza  iock  potsetsion  qf  hit  tttand,  OMd  tf  i3u 
fnawMT  i(f  kit  beginning  to  govern  iL 

O  THOU  ceaseless  discoverer  of  the  Antipodes,  torch  of  the  world, 

eve  of  Heaven,  and  sweet  canae  of  earthen  wino^joolers,*  here 
'rhymbrius,  there  Phoebus ;  here  archer,  there  physician,  father  of 
poesy,  inventor  of  luiisie ;  thou  who  always  risest,  and,  though  thou 
seemest  to  do  so,  never  settest ;  to  thee,  1  speak,  O  sun !  by  whose 
assistance  man  begets  man ;  thee  I  invoke  to  favour  <'ind  enlighten 
the  obscurity  of  niy  ^^onius,  that  I  may  be  able  punctually  to  descrihf 
tiie  government  of  the  <?reat  Saneho  Panza:  without  thee  I  find  myself 
indolent,  dispirited,  and  confused ! 

Saneho,  then,  with  all^  his  attendants,  arrived  at  a  town  containing 
about  :i  tliousand  inhabitants,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
the  duke  had.  TTiey  ^ave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  called  the 
island  of  Barataria,  either  because  Barataria  was  really  the  name  of 
the  place,  or  because  lie  obtained  the  governuRut  of  it  at  so  cheap  a 
rate.  On  his  arrival  near  the  gates  of  the  town^  which  was  walled 
about,  the  mnnicinal  officers  came  out  to  receive  him.  The  bells  rung, 
and,  with  all  the  aemonstrations  of  a  general  jov  and  a  great  deal  of 
pomp,  the  people  conducted  him  to  the  g^reat  cnurch  to  give  thanks 
to  God.  Fteaently  after,  with  certain  ndicnlons  ceremonies,  they 
presented  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  constituted  him  perpe- 
tual governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria.  The  garb,  the  beard,  the 
thickness,  and  shortness  of  the  new  governor,  surprised  all  that  were 
not  in  the  secret,  and,  indeed,  those  that  were,  wno  were  not  a  few. 
In  fine,  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  him  out  of  the  church,  they  car- 
ried him  to  tlic  tribunal  of  justice,  and  placed  him  in  the  cnair.  The 
duke's  steward  then  said  to  him : — "  It  is  an  ancient  custom  here, 
my  lord  governor,  that  he  who  comes  to  take  possession  of  this 

*  In  Spain  they  call  cantimplorns  small  glass  decanters  or  very  small 
earthen  pitchers,  which,  to  cool  the  water  in  the  summer,  are  hung  in  a 
current  of  air.  H«imw  the  odd  fl|)ith«t  Cervantes  appHas  to  the  Mn. 
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famous  island  is  oblicrod  to  answer  a  question  put  to  liim,  which 
is  to  be  somewhat  intricate  and  ditfirult.  By  his  answer,  the  people 
&re  enabled  to  ieei  the  puh>e  ol  their  new  governor's  unaerstandin^, 
•ndL  aooovdingly,  are  either      or  sorry  fixr  his  eoming." 

while  the  steward  was  saying  this,  Sancho  was  staring  at  some 
capital  letters  written  on  the  wall  opposite  to  his  ehair.  and.  bein^ 
uniAble  to  read,  he  asked  what  that  writing  was  on  the  wail.  He  was 
answered :  "  8ir^  it  is  there  written  on  what  day  your  honour  took 
possession  of  this  island.  The  inscription  runs  tim's  :  *  This  day,  aneh 
a  day  of  the  month  and  year.  SigTior  Don  Sancho  Panza  took  posses- 
sion of  this  island.  Long  may  he  euioy  it.'  "  "  ^^'^^^  is  it  they 
call  Don  Sancho  Panza?"  ciemanded  Sancho.  "xour  lordship,** 
answored  the  steward;  *'  for  no  other  Pansa,  besides  him  now  in  m 
cliair,  ever  came  into  this  island."  "Take  notice,  then,  hnither." 
returned  Sanrlio,  "  that  the  Don  does  not  belong  to  me,  nor  ever  did 
to  any  of  my  family.  I  am  called  plain  Sancho  Panza ;  my  father  was 
a  Sancho,  and  mv  grandfatlier  was  a  Sancho,  and  they  were  all  Panzas, 
withont  any  addition  of  DoHt,  or  any  other  title  whatever.  I  fancy 
there  are  more  Don^  than  stones  in  this  islanil.  But  enough,  Go^ 
knows  my  meaning;  and,  perha])s,  if  my  gnvcrnment  lasts  four  days, 
1  may  weed  out  these  lioM  that  overrun  the  country^  and,  by  their 
nnmbers,  are  as  tronblesome  as  nrasqnitoes  and  cousins.*  On  with 
your  question,  master  steward,  and  I  will  answer  the  best  I  can,  let 
the  people  be  sorry  or  rejoice. 

Anout  this  time  two  men  came  into  the  court,  the  one  clad  like  a 
country-fellow,  and  the  other  like  a  tailor,  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his 
hand ;  and  the  tailor  said :  "  My  lord  governor,  I  and  this  country- 
man come  before  your  worship  by  reason  this  honest  man  came 
yesterday  to  my  shop  (saving  your  presence,  1  am  a  tailor,  and  have 
passed  my  examination,  God  be  tnanked),  and  putting  a  piece  of 
cloth  into  my  hands,  asked  me : '  Sir,  is  there  enough  of  this  to  make 
me  a  cap  ?  *  I,  measuring  the  piece,  answered  yes.  Now  he,  think- 
ing, that  doubtless  T  had  a  mind  to  cabbage  some  of  the  cloth, 
|rrounding  his  coneeit  upou  his  own  knavery,  and  upon  the  common 
ill  opinion  of  tailors,  bade  me  view  it  again^  and  see  if  there  was  not 
enough  for  two.  I  guessed  liia  drift,  and  told  him  there  was.  Per- 
sisting in  his  knavi.^h  intentions,  ray  customer  went  on  inerc:vsing  the 
number  of  caps,  and  I  still  saving  yes,  till  we  came  to  live  caps.  A 
little  time  ago  he  came  to  claim  them.  I  oilered  them  to  him,  out  he 
refuses  to  pay  me  for  the  making,  and  insists  I  shall  either  return  him 
his  eloth,  or  nay  him  for  it."  Is  all  this  so,  brother?"  denumdiMl 
Sancho.  '*  Yes,"  answered  the  man ;  "  but  pray,  mv  lord,  make  lum 
produce  the  five  caps  he  haa  made  me."  "  Witn  all  my  heart," 
answered  the  tailor ;  and  pulling  his  hand  from  under  his  cloak|  lie 
showed  tiie  five  caps  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  thumb,  saying: 
"  Here  are  the  five  caps  this  honest  man  would  have  me  make,  and  on 
my  soul  and  eouseienee,  not  a  shred  of  the  cloth  is  left,  and  I  submit 
the  work  to  be  viewed  by  anv  inspectors  of  the  trade."  All  present 
langhed  at  the  number  of  the  cape  and  the  novel^  of  the  suit. 
Saneho  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  "  I  am  of  opinion  there 
needs  no  groat  delay  in  this  suit,  and  it  may  be  decided  veiy  equitably 

*  Many  plobeians  in  Cervantee'  time  already  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
title  of  i>o»,  which  was  until  then  resenred  ezoluiiTely  for  th«  nobfiity. 
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off  band.  Therefore  I  pronounce,  that  the  tailor  lose  the  making,  and 

the  countryman  the  stuff,  and  that  the  caps  be  oonfisoated  to  tbe  use 
of  the  poor ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  that." 

If  the  sentence  Sancho  atterMrards  passed  on  the  purse  of  the 
bnidsman  caused  the  admiratioa  of  all  tbe  bystanders,  this  excited 

their  lauehter.  However,  wfaas  the  governor  commanded  was  exe- 
cuted, ana  two  old  men  next  presontea  themselves  l)(  f(^ro  him.  One 
of  them  carried  a  cane  in  his  liand  for  a  stafl';  the  other,  who  had  no 
staff,  said  to  Sancho :  "  My  lord,  some  time  ago  1  lent  this  man  ten 
crowns  of  gold  to  oblige  and  ser^e  him,  upon  condition  that  be  should 
return  them  on  demand.  I  let  some  time  pass  without  asking  for 
them,  beinsr  loth  to  put  him  to  a  greater  strait  to  pay  me  than  he 
was  in  when  1  lent  them.  But  at  length,  thinking?  it  full  time  to  be 
repaid,  I  asked  bim  for  my  money  more  than  once,  but  to  no  purjiose : 
he  not  only  refuses  payment,  but  denies  the  debt,  and  sajrs  I  never 
lent  him  any  such  sum.  or,  if  1  did,  that  he  had  alr«  ady  paid  me.  I 
have  no  witnesses  to  tlie  loiui.  nor  has  he  of  the  payment  which  he 
pretends  to  have  made,  but  wliich  I  deny;  yet  it"  he  will  swear  before 
your  worship  that  lie  has  returned  the  money,  I  from  this  minute 
acquit  him  before  God  and  the  world."  "  What  sav  you  to  this, 
old  gentleman  ?  "  ouoth  Sancho.  "  I  confess,  my  lord,"*  replied  the 
old  fellow.  "  that  ae  did  lend  me  the  money,  and  if  your  worship 
pleases  to  bold  down  your  wand  of  justice,  since  be  leayes  it  to  my 
oath,  1  will  swear  I  have  really  ana  trulv  returned  it  to  him."  The 
governor  accordingly  held  down  his  wand,  and  tlie  old  fellow,  sccminsf 
encumbered  with  his  staff,  gave  it  to  his  creditor  to  liold  wliile  he  was 
swearing  j  and  then  taking  hold  of  the  cross  of  the  wand,  he  said  it 
was  true  mdeed  the  other  bad  lent  bim  ten  crowns,  but  that  be  had 
restored  tliem  to  him  into  his  own  hand;  but  having,  he  supposed, 
forgotten  it,  he  was  continually  dunning  liim  for  them.  Upon  which 
his  lord.ship  the  governor  demanded  of  the  creditor  what  ne  had  to 
say  in  reply  to  tbe  solemn  declaration  he  had  beazd.  He  said  that  he 
suomitted,  and  could  not  doubt  but  that  his  debtor  had  sworn  the 
truth ;  for  he  believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian; and  that,  as  the  fault  must  have  been  in  his  own  memory, 
be  would  thenceforward  ask  him  no  more  for  his  money.  The 
debtor  now  took  his  staff  again,  and  bowing  to  the  governor,  went 
out  of  court. 

Sancho  having  observed  the  defendant  take  his  staff  and  walk 
aw^.  and  noticing  dso  the  resignation  of  the  ^laintifi",  he  began  to 
memtate,  and  laying  the  fore-finger  of  bis  nght  hand  upon  his 
for^ead,  be  continued  a  short  time  apparently  full  of  thought ;  and 
then  raising  his  head,  he  ordered  the  old  man  with  the  staff  to  be 
called  back  ;  and  when  he  had  returned,  "  Honest  friend,"  said  the 
governor,  "  give  me  that  staff,  for  I  have  occasion  for  it."  With 
all  my  heart,"  answered  the  old  fellow ;  and  delivered  it  into  bis 
band.  Sancho  took  it,  and  immediately  giving  it  to  the  otber  M. 
man,  he  said,  "  There,  take  that,  and  go  afout  your  business  in 
God's  name,  for  you  are  now  jjaid."  I  paid,  my  lord ! "  an- 
swefed  tbe  old  man,  "what!  is  this  cane  worth  ten  golden 
crowns  P  "  **  Yes,"  quoth  the  governor,  "  or  I  am  the  greatest  dunce 
in  the  world  :  and  it  shall  now  appear  whether  or  not  I  have  a  head 
to  jrovern  a  w-hole  kingdom."  He  then  ordered  the  cane  to  be  broken 
in  eouit ;  which  being  done,  ten  crowns  ot  gold  weie  found  within  it. 
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All  the  speotaton  were  strackwitli  ndu.ii  ation,  and  be^  to  look 

upon  their  new  jroveraor  as  ;i  second  Solomon,  fhey  asked  him  how 
lie  had  discovered  that  the  ten  crowns  were  in  the  cane?  He  told 
them  that,  havincr  observed  the  defendant  give  it  to  the  plaintiff  to 
hold,  while  he  took  his  oath  that  he  had  truly  restored  the  money  into 
l!!>  own  hands,  and  that  being  done  he  took  his  staff  again,  it  canae 
into  his  head  that  the  money  in  dispute  must  he  inclosed  within  it. 
From  this,  he  added,  they  might  see  that  it  sometimes  pleased  God 
to  direct  the  judgments  of  those  who  goyem,  though  otherwise  little 
better  than  DlocKheads.  Besides,  he  had  heard  the  curate  of  his 
parish  tell  of  such  another  business,  which  was  still  in  his  mind; 
indeed  he  had  so  special  a  memory,  tnat,  were  it  not  that  he  was  so 
unlucky  as  to  forget  all  that  he  chieflv  wanted  to  remember,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  better  in  the  whole  island.  The  cause  being 
ended,  the  two  old  men  went  away,  the  one  abashed  and  the  other 
satisfied ;  and  the  secretary,  who  minuted  down  the  words,  actions, 
and  behaviour  of  Sancho  Panza,  could  not  yet  determine  in  his 
own  mind  whether  he  should  set  him  down  for  wise  or  simple. 

This  cause  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  there  came  ,into  court  a 
woman  keepins:  fast  hold  of  a  man  clad  like  a  rich  herdsman.  She 
came,  crving:  aloud  :  "  Justice,  niy  lord  governor,  justice!  If  I  can- 
not find  I't  ou  earth,  I  will  seek  it  in  heaven !  Lord  governor  of  ojy 
soul,  this  wicked  man  surprised  me  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  made 
use  of  my  person  as  if  it  nad  been  a  dish-clout.  Woe  is  nie !  he  has 
robbed  me  of  what  I  have  kept  above  these  three-and-twenty  years, 
defending  it  against  Moors  and  Christians,  natives  and  foreigners. 
Have  I  been  as  hard  as  a  cork-tree,  and  preserved  myself  as  entire 
as  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  or  as  wool  among  briers,  that  this 
honest  man  should  come  with  his  clean  hands  to  handle  me!" 
**  That  remains  to  be  inquired  into,"  said  Sancho  *,  "  let  ns  now 
proceed  to  see  whether  this  gallant's  hands  are  clean  or  not;"  and, 
tumm?  to  the  man,  he  asked  him  what  he  had  to  saj  in  answer 
to  this  woman's  complaint  The  man  all. in  confusion,  replied: 
"  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  herdsman,  and  deal  in  swine ;  and  this  morning  I 
went  out  of  this  town,  after  having  sold,  under  correction  be  it 
spoken,  four  hojjs  •  and,  what  between  dues  and  exactions,  the  officers 
took  from  me  little  less  than  they  were  worth.  As  I  was  returning 
home,  by  the  way  T  liirhted  upon  this  jrood  dame,  and  the  devil,  the 
author  of  all  mischief,  yoked  us  toi^ctlier.  I  paid  her  handsomely  • 
but,  she,  not  contented,  laid  hold  of  me,  and  has  never  let  me  go  till 
she  has  dragged  me  to  this  place.  She  ears  I  forced  heri  out.  by 
the  oath  I  have  taken,  or  am  to  take,  she  lies.  This  is  the  wnole 
truth" 

Then  the  governor  asked  him  if  he  had  any  silver  money  about 
him.  The  man  answered  that  he  had  about  twenty  ducats  in  a 
leathern  purse  in  his  bosom.  Sancho  ordered  him  to  produce  it,  and 
deliver  it  just  as  it  was  to  the  plaintiff.  He  did  so,  trembling;  the 
woman  took  the  purse,  and  making  a  thousand  curtsies,  and  praying 
to  God  for  the  lite  and  health  of  the  lord  governor,  who  took  such 
care  of  poor  orphans  and  maidens,  out  of  the  court  sue  went,  holding 
the  igurse  withl)oth  hands,  taking  care  first  to  see  if  the  money  that 
was  m  it  was  silver. 

She  had  no  sooner  left  the  room,  than  Sancho  said  to  the  herdsman, 
who  was  in  tears,  and  whose  eyes  and  heart  were  gone  after  his  purse : 
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"Honest  man,  follow  tluit  woman,  and  take  awajthe  purse  from 
her,  whether  she  will  or  not,  and  come  back  lutfaer  with  it."  This 
was  not  said  to  one  deaf  or  stupid,  for  tho  man  instantly  flew  after 
her  like  lightning,  and  went  about  doin??  what  he  was  biduen. 

All  present  were  in  great  suspense,  expecting  the  issue  of  this  suit. 
In  a  few  minutes  came  in  the  man  and  tne  woman,  clinging  together 
closer  tlum  the  first  time,  she  with  her  petticoat  tucked  up  and  the 
purse  lapped  up  in  it,  and  the  man  struggling  to  take  it  from  iier,  but 
m  vain,  she  defended  it  so  stoutly.  Justice  from  God  and  the 
woiid!"  eried  she  at  the  top  of  her  lungs :  "  See,  my  lord  governor, 
the  impudence  and  want  of  fear  of  this  varlet,  wno,  in  the  midst  oi 
the  town  and  of  the  svtreet,  would  take  from  me  the  purse  j'our 
worship  commanded  to  be  given  tome."  "And  has  he  got  it?" 
demanded  the  governor.  '  Gut  it ! "  answered  the  woman ;  "  I 
would  sooner  let  him  t^ke  away  my  life  than  my  purse.  A  pretty 
baby  I  should  be,  indeed  !  Other-guise  cats  must  claw  my  l)eam, 
and  not  sucli  pitiful,  sneaking  tools  as  this.  Pmcers  and  ham  mors, 
crows  and  chisels,  shall  not  get  it  out  of  my  clutches,  iior  even  the 
XMws  of  a  lion.  My  soul  and  oody  shall  sooner  part.'*  *'  She  is  in 
the  right,"  added  the  man ;  "  I  yield  myself  worsted  and  snent,  and 
confess  1  have  not  strength  enough  to  take  it  from  her."  That  said, 
he  left  her. 

Then  said  tlic  governor  to  the  woman :  ^ "  Give  me  that  purse,  chaste 
and  valiant  heroine."  She  presently  delivered  it,  and  the  governor 
returned  it  to  the  roan,  and  said  to  the  violent  but  not  violated 
damsel:  "  Sister  of  mine,  had  you  shown  the  same,  or  but  half  as 
much,  courage  and  resolution  in  defending  vour  chastitv,  as  you  have 
done  in  defending  your  purse,  the  strength  of  Hercules  could  not 
have  forced  you.  Begone,  in  God's  name,  and  in  an  ill  hour,  and  be 
not  found  in  all  this  island,  nor  in  six  leagues  round  about  it,  upon 
pain  of  iwo  hundred  stripes.  Begone,  instantly,  1  say,  thou  orating, 
shameless,  cheating  hussey ! "  The  woman  was  confounaed  and 
went  away,  hanging  down  her  head  and  not  very  well  pleased.  Now, 
friend,"  said  tne  governor  to  the  man,  m  Heaven's  name,  get 
you  home  with  your  money,  and  henceforward,  if  you  would  avoid 
worse  luck,  yoke  not  with  such  cattle."  The  countryman  thanked 
him  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  went  his  way,  leaving  all 
the  court  in  admiration  at  the  acnteness  and  wisdom  of  their  new 

fovemor :  all  of  whose  sentences  and  decrees,  being  noted  down 
y  the  appointed  historiograiiher,  were  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  duke,  who  waited  for  these  accounts  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience. Here  let  us  leave  honest  Sancho  and  return  to  ius  master, 
who  earnestly  requires  our  attendance— Altisidora's  serenade  having 
strangely  discomposed  his  mind. 
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<y  ike  dreadful  ltll-rir,giug,  and  catish  eontUrnation  into  ichiA  Dom 
Quixote  wot  tkrovn  iti  thi  comne  qjf  ike  miamomred  AUmdcrd'i  amcmr. 

We  left  the  great  Don  Quixote  in  bed.  harassed  with  ri  ilcctions.  on 
the  oondact  of  the  love-atricken  Altisiaora;  not  to  mention  others, 
which  arose  from  the  disaster  of  liis  stocking.  He  carried  thcni  with 
him  to  liis  couch,  and  had  they  been  lleas,  they  could  not  more  effec- 
luailj  have  disturbed  his  rest.  But  Time  is  ever  moving ;  nothing 
can  impede  his  ooorse,  and  on  lie  came  prancing,  leading  np,  at  a 
brisk  pace,  the  welcome  morn ;  which  was  no  sooner  perceived  \ff 
Don  Quixote  than,  forsakintr  his  pillow,  he  hastily  put  on  his  chamois 
doublet,  and  also  his  t  iavelling-boots,  to  conceal  the  misfortune  of 
his  stocking  He  then  t  hrew  over  his  shoulders  his  scarlet  mantle, 
and  put  on  lUB  head  a  green Telret  cap  trimmed  w  ith  silver  lace  ■  hk 
sharp  and  trusty  blade  he  next  slung:  over  his  shoulder  by  its  belt, 
and  now,  taking  up  a  larq:e  rosary,  which  he  always  carried  about 
him,  he  marched  with  great  state  and  solemnity  towards  the  ante- 
chamber, where  the  ouke  and  dachesa  expected  him;  and,  aa  he 
nassed  tlirough  the  gallery,  he  encountered  Alttsidota  and  her  damsel 
mend,  v.  ho  had  placed  themselves  in  his  way. 

The  moment  Altisidora  cauicht  sight  of  hira,  she  pretended  to  fall 
into  aswouu,  and  di  oi)})cd  into  the  arms  of  her  companion,  who  in  haste 
began  to  uncUsp  her  Do>()m.  Don  Qiiixote.  observmg  this,  approached 
tliem,  and  turnmg  to  the  damsel,  "  T  w  ell  know  the  meanin  j:  of  tliis,'' 
said  lie,  "  and  whence  these  faintings  proceed."  "  It  is  niore  than  I 
do,"  replied  her  friend,  "  for  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  no  damsel  in  all  this 
family  had  better  health  than  Altisidora ;  I  nave  never  heard  so  mnch 
as  a  sigh  from  her  since  I  have  known  her: — ^ill  betide  all  the  knights- 
errant  in  tlie  world,  say  1,  if  tiicy  are  all  so  ungrateful.  Pray,  my 
lord  Don  Quixote,  for  pity's  sake  leave  this  place:  for  this  poor 
vouug  creature  will  not  come  to  herself  while  you  are  near." 

Madam,"  said  the  knight.  "  be  pleased  to  order  a  lute  to  be  left 
in  my  chamber  to-ni^ht,  ana  T  will  comfort  this  poor  damsel  as  fiff  as 
I  anj  able  ;  for  love  m  the  beginning-  is  most  easily  cured." 

He  then  retreated,  to  avoid  observation ;  and  Altisidora,  imme- 
diate^ recovering  fh>m  her  swoon,  said  to  her  companion,  "By 
all  means  let  him  have  the  lute;  for  doubtless  he  intends  to  give  us 
some  music,  which  l)cing  his,  cannot  but  be  precious."  AMienthey 
gave  the  duchess  an  account  of  their  jest,  and  of  p-)n  Quixote's 
desire  to  have  a  lute  in  his  apartment,  she  was  exceedingly  diverted, 
and  seized  the  occasion,  in  concert  with  the  duke  and  her  women, 
to  plot  new  schemes  of  Jiarmless  merriment ;  witli  great  glee,  there- 
fore, they  waited  for  night,  which,  notwithstanding  their  impatience, 
did  not  seem  tardjr  in  its  aoproach,  since  the  day  was  snent  in 
relishing  conversation  with  Don  Quixote.  On  the  same  day  the 
ducheaa  had  also  despatched  a  page  of  hers  (one  who  had  personated 
Dulcinea  in  the  wood)  to  Teresa  Panaa>  with  her  husband's  letter 
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B.r\d  the  l^uiidlr.  he  had  h>ft  to  be  sent ;  chargmg  him  to  bring  backaa 
exact  account  ot"  ail  that  should  pass. 

At  the  hour  of  eleven  Don  (Quixote  retired  to  liis  chamber,  where 
he  found  a  lute*  as  he  had  desired.  After  touching  the  instnunent 
lightly,  he  opened  his  oasement,  aoid,  on  listening,  heard  footsteps  in 
the  garden;  whereupon  he  again  ran  over  the  strings  of  his  instru- 
ment, and,  aft«r  tumng  it  as  nicely  as  he  could,  he  hemmed,  cleared 
his  tliroat.  and  then,  with  a  hoarse,  though  not  nmnnsiml  Toioe^ 
song  the  ioUowing  song,  which  he  had  himseu  composed  that  day 

Love,  with  idleness  its  friend, 
O'er  a  maiden  gains  its  eud  : 
But  let  businaM  imd  employment 
Fill  up  ev'ry  careful  moment ; 
Theee  an  antidote  will  prove 
'Gainst  the  pois*noiis  arte  of  love. 
Maidens  that  aspire  to  marry, 
In  their  looks  reserve  should  carry : 
Modesty  thdr  price  should  raise, 
And  be  the  herald  of  their  pniM. 
Knights,  whom  toils  of  arms  employ, 
"With  the  free  may  laugh  and  toy  ; 
But  the  modest  only  choose 
When  they  tie  the  nuptial  noose. 
Love  that  rises  with  tne  sun. 
With  his  setting  beams  is  gone : 
Love  that  guest- like  visits  hearts, 
When  the  banquet's  n'er,  departs  : 
And  the  love  that  comes  to  day, 
And  to-monx>w  wings  ite  way. 
Leaves  no  traces  on  the  sool. 
Its  aliections  to  control. 
Wliere  a  sovereign  beauty  reigns. 
Fruitless  are  a  rival's  pains— 
O'er  a  iinish'd  picture  who 
E'er  a  second  picture  drew  ? 
Fair  Dulcinea,  quuen  of  beauty, 
Boles  my  heart,  ami  claims  its  duty, 
Nothing  there  can  take  her  place, 
Nought  her  image  can  erase. 
Whether  fortune  smile  or  frown. 
Constancy 's  the  lover's  crown  ; 
And,  its  mroe  divine  to  prove, 
Miiudca  perfccms  in  lorn 

Thus  far  had  Don  Quixote  proceeded  in  his  soncr,  which  was  licard 
by  the  duke  and  duchess,  Altisidora,  and  ahuost  all  the  inmates  of 
the  castle;  when  suddenly  from  an  open  gallery  directly  o?er  Don 
Quixote's  window,  a  rope  was  let  down,  to  which  above  a  hundred 
hi  tie  tinkliii^^  bells  were  fastened ;  and  immediately  after,  a  huffC 
siickful  of  cats,  each  furnished  with  similar  bells,  tied  to  their  talis, 
was  also  let  down  to  the  window.  The  noise  made  by  these  eats 
and  bells  was  so  great  and  strange  that  the  dnke  and  duchess, 
though  the  inventors  of  the Jest,  were  alarmed,  and  Dun  Quixote 
himself  was  pauie-struck.  Two  or  tliree  of  the  cats  made  their 
way  into  his  room,  where,  scouring  about  from  side  to  side,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  legion  of  devils  had  broken  looser  and  vere  flying 
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about  the  room.  They  soon  extmgiUBhed  the  lights  in  the  chamber, 

and  endeavoured  to  make  tlieir  escape;  in  the  mean  time  the  rope 
to  which  the  bells  were  ffisteued  was  plaving  its  part,  and  added 
to  the  dLscord,  insomuch  that  all  those  who  were  not  m  tlie  secret 
of  the  plot  were  amazed  and  oonfouuded. 

Don  Quixote  seized  his  sword,  and  made  thnists  at  flic  casement, 
crjing  out  aloud,  "  Avaunt,  ye  malicious  enchanters ;  avaunt,  ye 
wizard  tribe !  for  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  against  whom 
your  wicked  aito  avail  not."  Then,  Msailing  the  08^  m  the  room, 
they  fled  to  the  window,  where  they  all  escaped  except  one,  which, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  knight,  sprung  at  his  face,  and,  fixiiia:  his 
claws  in  his  nose,  made  him  roar  so  loud  that  the  duke  and  duchess, 
hearing  aud  guessing  the  cause,  ran  up  m  haste  to  his  chamber,  which 
they  opened  with  a  master-key,  and  there  they  found  the  poor  gen- 
tleman endeavouring  to  disenj^age  the  creature  from  his  face.  On 
observing  the  unequal  combat,  the  duke  hastened  to  relieve  Don 
Quixote^  but  he  cned  out,  "  Let  no  one  take  him  ofi  !  leave  me  to 
Mttle  with  this  demon,  this  wizttfd,  this  encl^  I  will  teadi  him 
what  it  is  to  deal  with  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha ! "  The  cat,  how- 
ever, not  regarding  these  menaces,  kept  her  hold  till  the  duke  hapfalj 
disengaged  the  furious  animal,  and  put  him  out  of  the  window. 

Don  Quixote's  face  was  hideously  scratched  all  over,  not  excepting 
his  nose,  which  had  fared  but  ill  •  nevertheless,  he  was  much  dissatis- 
fied by  the  interference  which  liad  preventea  him  froiii  chastising 
that  villanous  enchanter.  Oil  of  Aparicio  was  brought  for  him,  and 
Aitisidora  herself,  with  her  lilv-white  hands,  bound  up  his  wounds : 
and  wUle  she  was  so  employed,  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  Toioe,  **  All 
these  misadTentmes  bend  thee,  bard-hearted  knight !  as  a  punish> 
ment  for  your  stubborn  disdam,  and  Heaven  grant  that  Sancho, 
your  squire,  may  forget  to  wliip  himself,  that  your  darling  Dui- 
cinea  mav  never  be  released  from  lier  enchantment,  nor  you  ever  be 
blest  with  her  embraces— at  least,  so  long  as  I.  your  unhappy  adorer, 
shall  live!"  To  all  this  Don  Quixote  answerea  only  with  a  profound 
sigh,  and  then  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  his  bed,  thanking 
the  duke  aud  duchess,  not  for  their  assistance  against  that  catisi^ 
bell-ringing,  crew  of  raaoally  enchanters,  which  he  despised,  but  for 
their  kmd  intention  in  coming  to  his  succour.  Ris  noble  friends 
then  left  him  to  repose,  not  a  Tittle  concerned  at  the  event  of  their 
jest,  on  which  thev  had  not  calculated :  for  it  was  far  from  their 
intention  that  it  should  prove  so  severe  to  the  worthy  knight  as  to 
cost  bim  five  days'  confinement  to  his  chamber.  Duiing  that  period, 
however,  an  adventure  befel  liim  more  relishing  than  the  former,  but 
which  cannot,  in  this  place,  be  recorded,  as  the  historian  must  now 
turn  to  Sancho  Panza^  who  had,  hitherto,  proceeded  very  smoothly  in 
his  government. 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 
Ovring  a  ftuiher  aaeomnit  <^  Sanckc't  hekaviomr  in  kit  govemmtni. 

The  hisiory  relates  tliat  Sanclio  Paiiza  was  couducied  from  the 
court  of  justice  to  a  samptuoos  palace,  where  iii  a  great  hall  he  fbond 
a  magiiificent  cntprtainment  prepared.  He  had  no  sooner  entered, 
than  nis  ears  were  saluted  by  tlie  sound  of  many  instruments,  ana 
lour  pages  served  him  with  water  to  wash  his  hands,  which  the 
goYemor  received  with  becoming  gravity^.  The  miuio  hayiiur  oeased, 
Sancho  now  sat  down  to  diimer  in  a  chair  of  state  placed  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table ;  for  there  was  but  one  seat,  and  only  one  plate  and 
napkin.  A  personaire  who,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  a  phvsician, 
took  ills  stand  at  une  side  of  Ids  chair  with  a  whalebone  rod  in  his 
liand.  They  then  removed  the  beautiful  white  oloth  which  OGYored  a 
variety  of  fruits  and  other  eatables.  Grace  was  said  by  one  in  a 
student's  dress,  and  a  laced  bib  was  placed  by  a  page  under  Sancho's 
cliin.  Another,  who  performed  the  office  of  sewer,  now  set  a  plate  of 
fruit  before  him ;  but  ne  had  scarcely  tasted  it,  when,  on  bemg  touched 
by  the  wand-bearer,  it  was  snatched  away,  and  another  containing 
meat  instantly  supplied  its  place.  Yet,  before  Sancho  could  make  a 
beginning,  it  vanished,  like  the  former,  on  a  signal  of  the  wand. 

The  governor  was  surprised  at  this  proceeding,  and,  looking  around 
him,  asked  if  this  dinner  was  only  to  show  off  tneir  sleight  of  hand. 

My  lord,"  said  the  wand-bearer^  "your  lordship's  food  must  here  be 
watched  with  the  same  care  as  is  customary  with  the  governors  of 
other  islands.  1  am  a  doctor  of  physic,  sir,  and  my  duty,  for  which  I 
reoebe  a  salarr,  is  to  watch  over  the  governor's  health,  whereof  I  am 
more  careful  than  of  my  own.  I  stud^r  his  oonstitutioii  night  and 
day,  that  I  may  know  how  to  restore  him  when  sick  ;  and  therefore 
think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  pay  especial  regard  to  his  meals,  at  which 
I  constantly  nreside,  to  see  that  he  eats  what  is  good  and  salutary, 
and  prevent  nis  touching  whatever  I  imagine  may  be  prejudicial  to 
his  health,  or  oflfensive  to  his  stomach,  it  was  for  that  reason,  my 
lord,"  continued  he,  "  I  ordered  the  dish  of  fruit  to  be  taken  away,  as 
being  too  water>;,  and  that  other  dish  as  being  too  hot,  and  over- 
seasoned  wit^  spices,  whidi  are  apt  to  provc^e  thirst ;  and  he  that 
drinks  much  destroys  and  consumes  the  radical  moisture,  whioh  is  the 
fuel  of  life." 

"  Well,  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  plate  of  roasted  partridges, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  verv  well  seasoned,  I  suxjpose  will  do  me  no 
manner  of  harm?'*  "Hola"  said  the  doctor-  ^'^mv  lord  governor 
shall  not  cat  them  while  I  live  to  prevent  it.  "  ftr^,  why  not  P" 
Quoth  Sancho.  "  Because,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  our  great  master 
fiLippocrates,  the  north-star  and  luminary  of  medicine,  says  in  one  of 
his  aphorisms,  Omnii  ta^uraUo  mala,  perdieii  amim  pemma ;  which 
means, '  All  repletion  is  bad.  but  that  from  xMirtridges  the  worst.' " 
*' K  it  be  so,"  quoth  Sancno,  "pray  cast  your  eye,  siurnor  doctor, 
over  all  these  dishes  here  on  the  table,  and  see  which  will  do  me  the 
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most  good,  or  the  least  barm,  and  let  me  eat  of  it,  without  whisking 

it  away  with  vour  conjuring-stiok :  for,  by  my  soul,  aud  as  Heavea 
shall  ^ve  me  life  to  euioy  this  government,  I  am  during  with  hunger : 
and  to  deny  me  food— let  signor  doctor  say  what  ne  wHl— is  not  the 
way  to  lengthen  my  Ufe,  but  to  cut  it  short." 

"  Your  worship  is  iu  the  right,  my  lord  frovemor/'  answered  the 
physician,  "and  therefore  1  am  oi"  opiiiion  you  should  not  eat  of  the>e 
stewed  rabbits^  as  being  a  food  that  is  tough  and  acute ;  of  that  veal, 
indeed,  yon  might  have  taken  a  little,  had  it  been  neither  roasted  nor 
stewea;  but  as  it  is,  not  a  morsel.'*  "What  think  you,  then,"  said 
Sancho.  "  of  that  huge  dish  there,  snioking-hot,  which  I  take  to  be  an 
olla-poorida? — for.  among  the  mauy  things  contained  in  it.  I  surely  mav 
light  upon  aometDing  both  wholesome  and  toothsome.  "Aosit! 
quoth  the  doctor ;  "  far  be  such  a  thought  from  ns.  Olla-podrida ! 
tnere  is  no  worse  dish  in  the  worhl ;—  h  ave  tliem  to  prebends  and 
rectors  of  colleges,  or  lusty  feeders  at  couutrv  weddings ;  but  let  them 
not  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  governors,  where  nothing  contrary  lo 
health  and  delicacy  should  be  toleFated.  Simple  medicmes  are  always 
more  estunable  and  safe,  for  in  them  there  can  be  no  mistake; 
whereas,  in  such  as  are  compounded,  all  is  hazard  and  uncertainty. 
Therefore,  what  I  would  at  present  advise  mj-  lord  governor  to  eat,  in 
order  to  corroborate  and  preserve  his  health,  is  about  a  hundred  small 
rolled-up  wafers,  with  some  thin  slices  of  mannalade,  that  may  sit 
upon  the  stomach,  aud  hel])  digestion." 

Sancho,  hearing  tliis,  t  hre  w  himself  backward  in  his  chair,  and,  looking 
at  the  doctor  from  head  to  foot  very  seriously,  asked  him  his  name,, 
and  where  he  had  studied.  To  which  he  answered, "  My  lord  ffovenior 
my  name  is  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  de  Agucro ;  I  tun  a  nat  ive  oi  a  place 
called  Tirteafucra,  lying  between  Carnquel  and  Ahnoddobar  del 
Campo^  on  the  richt  hand,  and  1  have  taken  my  doctor's  degrees  in 
the  university  of  Ossuna."  "  Then  hark  you,"  said  Sancho,  in  a  ra^e, 
"Signor  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  de  Aguero.  native  of  Tirteafuera,  lyn^ 
on  the  right  hand  as  we  gu  from  Caraquel  to  .AJinoddohnr  del  Campo, 
graduate  in  Ossuna,  get  out  of  my  sight  this  instant !— or,  by  the  light 
of  heaven,  I  will  take  a  cudgd,  and,  oegiiming  with  your  carcase,  will 
so  belabour  all  the  physic-mongers  in  the  island,  tnat  not  one  ot  the 
tribe  shall  be  left !— i  mean  of  tnose  like  yourself,  who  are  ignorant 
quacks ;  for  those  who  are  learned  and  wise  1  shall  uinkt*  much  of, 
and  honour  as  so  many  angels.  I  say  again,  Signor  Pedro  Kezio, 
b^one ;  or  I  shall  take  the  chair  I  sit  on,  and  comb  your  head  to 
some  time ;  and,  if  I  am  called  to  an  aooount  for  it  when  I  ^ve  up  my 
oflBce.  I  shall  prove  that  1  have  done  a  good  service,  in  ridding  the 
world  of  a  bad!^  jjhysieiau,  who  is  a  public  executioner.  Body  ofme  ! 
give  me  something  to  eat,  or  let  them  take  back  their  government : 
for  an  olBoe  that  will  not  find  a  man  in  victuals  is  not  worth  two 
beans.** 

On  seeing  the  governor  in  such  a  fury,  the  doctor  would  have  fled 
out  in  the  hall,  had  not  the  sound  of  a  courier's  honi  at  that  instant 
been  heard  in  the  street.  "  A  courier  from  my  lord  duke,"  said  the 
sewer  (who  had  looked  out  of  the  windo\v),  "and  he  must  certidnly 
have  brought  despatches  of  importance.*'  The  courier  entered  hastily, 
foaming  with  sweat,  and  in  great  agitation,  and,  pulling  a  packet  out 
of  his  bosom,  he  delivered  it  into  the  governor's  hands,  and  by  him  it 
was  given  to  the  steward,  telling  him  to  rnd  the  supersoripiiun,  whibh 
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was  Ihis:  "To  Don  Sancho  Panza,  governor  of  the  island  of  Bara- 
tario,  to  be  delivered  only  to  himsell^  or  to  his  secretary."  "  Who  is 
my  secretary  ?"  said  Sancho.  "  It  is  I,  mv  lord answered  one  who 
was  present,  "  for  I  can  read  and  write,  and  am,  Desides,  a  Biscayan." 
"With  tliut  addition,"  quoth  Sanclio,  "  you  may  very  well  be  aecretarv 
to  the  emperor  himself ; — open  the  packet,  and  see  what  it  holds. 
The  new  secretary  did  so.  and  having  run  his  eye  over  the  contents, 
he  said  it  was  a  business  wnich  retiuired  privacy.  Accordingly,  Sancho 
commanded  all  to  retire  excepting  the  steward  and  sewer  ;  and  when 
the  hall  was  cleared,  the  secretary  read  the  following  letter : 

"It  has  jnst  come  to  my  knowledge,  Signor  Bon  Sancho  Panza> 

that  certain  enemies  of  mine  intend  very  soon  to  make  a  desperate 
attack,  by  night,  upon  the  island  under  your  command ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, tlierefore,  to  be  vigilant  and  alert,  that  you  may  not  be  taken  by 
surprise,  i  have  also  received  intelligence,  from  trusty  spies,  that 
four  persons  in  disguise  are  now  in  your  town,  sent  thitiier  by  the 
enemy,  who,  fearful  of  your  great  talents,  Imvc  a  aesiim  npon  your  life. 
Keep  a  strict  watch ;  be  careful  who  are  adnntted  to  you,  and  eat 
nothing  sent  you  as  a  present.  I  will  not  fail  to  send  you  assistance 
if  you  are  in  want  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  attempted,  I  have  ftdl 
lebanoe  on  yonr  activity  and  jndgment. 

"Your  friend,  the  Buke. 
"From  this  place,  the  16th  of  August,  at  four  in  the  moriuug.'' 

Sancho  was  astonished  at  this  information,  and  the  others  appeared 
to  he  no  less  so.  At  lenirtli,  tuming  to  the  steward,  "  I  will  tell  you," 
said  he,  "  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  which  is,  to  clap  Doctor  Rezio  into 
a  dungeon ;  for  if  anybody  has  a  aesi^  to  kill  me,  it  is  he,  and  that 
by  the  most  lingering  and  the  worst  m  all  deaths— starvation."  "  Be 
that  as  it  may,"  said  the  steward,  "it  b  my  opinion  your  honour 
would  do  well  to  eat  none  of  the  meat  here  upon  the  table,  for  it  was 
presented  by  some  nuns,  and  it  is  a  saying,  *  The  devil  lurks  behind 
the  cross.* "  "  You  are  in  the  right,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  for  the 
present,  give  me  only  a  piece  of  bread  and  some  four  pounds  of  grapes : 
— there  can  be  no  poison  in  them  ;  for,  in  truth,  I  cannot  live  without 
food,  and  if  we  must  keep  in  readiness  for  these  battles  that  threaten 
us,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  be  well  fed ;  for  the  stomach  upholds  the 
heart,  and  the  heart  the  man.  Do  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  answer  the 
letter  of  my  lord  duke,  and  tell  him  his  commands  shall  be  obeyed 
tluroughout  most  faithfully;  and  present  my  dutiful  resnects  to  my 
lady  duchess,  and  beg  her  not  to  forjret  to  send  a  special  messenger 
with  my  letter  and  bundle  to  my  wife  Teresa  Panza,  which  I  shall 
take  as  a  particular  favour,  and  will  be  her  humble  servant  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  Ana,  by  the  way.  you  may  put  in  my  hearty 
service  to  my  master  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  he  mav  see 
that  I  am  neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful;  and  as  to  the  rest,  I  leave 
it  to  vou,  as  a  good  secretary  and  a  true  Biscay  an,  to  add  whatever 
you  please,  or  that  may  turn  to  the  best  account.  Now  away  with 
this  cloth,  and  bring  me  something  that  may  be  eaten,  and  tHen  let 
these  spies,  murderers,  and  enchanters,  see  how  they  meddle  with  me 
or  my  island." 

A  pa^  now  entered,  saying,  "Here  is  a  countryman  who  wtnild 
speak  wiUi  your  l<mi8hip  on  busmess,  as  he  says,  of  great  importance." 
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"It  is  very  strange/'  quoth  Sancho,  "that  these  men  of  business 
should  be  so  silly  as  not  to  see  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  such  mattm. 

What !  we  who  govern  and  are  judges,  belike,  are  not  made  of  flesh. 

and  bone  like  oihvr  men?  We  are  made  of  marble-atone,  forsoith, 
and  have  no  need  of  rest  or  refreshment !  Before  Heaven,  and  upon 
n»v  cuuscieuce,  if  my  government  lasts,  as  I  have  a  glimmering  it  will 
not,  I  shall  hamper  niore  than  one  of  these  men  of  Dusiness !  Well, 
for  this  once,  tell  the  fellow  to  come  in ;  but  first  see  that  he  is  no 
spy,  nor  (me  of  my  murderers."  "  He  looks,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
page,  "  like  a  simple  fellow  :  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  be  not  as 
harmless  as  a  crust  of  bread."  Tour  worship  need  not  fear,"  quoth 
the  steward,  "  since  we  are  with  you."  But  now  that  Doctor  Pedro 
Rezio  is  gone,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  may  I  not  have  somethin!r  to  eat  of 
substance  and  weiirht,  though  it  were  but  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  au 
onion?"  "At  night  your  honour  shall  have  no  cause  to  comphiiu," 
quoth  the  sewer;  "supper  shall  make  up  for  the  want  of  dinner." 
"  Heaven  grant  it  may, '  replied  Sancho. 

The  countryman,  wlio  was  of  goodly  presence,  then  came  in,  and  it 
mkht  be  seen  a  thousand  leagues  oil'  imi  he  was  an  honest,  good  souL 
"Which  among  you  here  is  the  lord  governor?"  said  he.  "Who 
should  it  be,"  answered  the  secretary,  but  he  who  is  seated  iaiht 
chair  ?"  "  1  liuiublc  myself  in  his  presence  "  quoth  the  countryman  : 
and  kneeling  down,  he  begged  for  his  hana  to  kiss.  Sancho  refused 
it,  and  commanded  hiiu  to  rise  imd  tell  his  business.  The  countnman 
did  so,  and  said,  "  lord,  I  am  a  husbandman,  a  native  of  Miguel 
Terra,  two  leagues  from  Ciudad  Real."  "  AVhat !  another  Tirtea- 
fuera?"  (|Uoth  Saueho  -  "* say  on,  brother:  for  let  me  tell  you.  1  know 
IVliguel  Terra  verv  well :  it  is  not  very  far  from  mv  own  village." 
" The  bttsmess  is  tnis,  sir,"  continued  the  peasant :  "by  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  I  was  mariied  in  peace  and  in  the  face  of  the  holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  I  have  two  sons,  bred  scholars;  the  vounger 
studies  for  bachelor,  and  the  elder  for  licentiate.  I  am  a  wi(^ower — 
for  my  wife  died,  or  rather  a  wicked  physician  killed  her  by  imnroper 
medicines  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  if  it  had  been  God's  wul  that 
the  child  had  been  l)onK  and  had  proved  a  son,  1  woidd  have  put  him 
to  study  for  doctor,  that  he  mignt  not  envy  his  two  brothers,  tlie 
bachelor  and  the  licentiate."  *'  So  that,  if  your  wife,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  bad  not  died,  or  had  not  been  kiUed,  you  would  not  now  be  a 
widower  !"  "  No,  certainly,  my  lord,"  answered  the  peasant.  ^  "We 
are  much  the  nearer,"  replied  Sancho — "  go  on,  fnena :  for  this  is  an 
hour  rather  for  bed  than  ousiness." 

"  I  say,  then,"  quoth  the  countryman,  "  that  my  son  who  is  to  be 
the  bachelor^  fell  in  love  with  a  aanKscl  in  the  same  village,  called 
Clara  Perlermo^  daughter  of  Andres  Perlerino,  a  verv  rich  fanner ; 
wliich  name  ol  Perlerino  came  to  them  not  by  lineal  or  any  other 
descent,  but  because  all  of  that  race  are  paralytic ;  and  to  mend  the 
naine,  they  call  them  Perlerinos : — ^indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  the  damsel 
is  like  any  oriental  pearl,  and  looked  at  on  the  nght  side,  seems  a  very 
flower  of  the  lield  ;  but  on  the  left,  not  quite  so  fair,  for  on  that  side 
she  wants  an  eye,  which  she  lost  by  the  small  pox ;  and  though  the 
its  in  her  face  are  manvand  deep,  her  admirers  say  they  aie  not  pits, 
ut  graves  wherein  the  hearts  of  ner  lovers  are  buried.  So  clean  ana 
dehcatc,  too,  is  she,  that,  to  prevent  defiling  her  face,  she  carries  Iut 
nose  so  hooked  up  that  it  seems  to  liy  Irom  her  mouth :  yet  for  all 
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that  she  looks  diarmingly  :  for  she  has  a  large  mouth ;  and  did  she 
not  lack  half  a  score  or  a  dosen  front  teeth,  she  mijght  pass  and  make 

a  %ure  among  the  fairest.  I  say  nothing  of  her  lips,  tor  they  arc  so 
tliiu  that  were  it  the  fashion  to  reel  lips,  one  misrht  make  a  skein  of 
them  i  but,  being  of  a  diU'crent  colour  Irom  what  is  usual  in  hps,  they 
have  a  manreUons  appearance;  for  they  are  streaked  with  blue,  ^een, 
and  orange-tawny,  rardon  me,  gooa  my  lord  governor,  if  I  pamt  so 
minutely  the  parts  of  her  who  is  about  to  hoeome  my  aaus^hter  ;  for 
in  truth  I  love  and  admire  her  more  than  I  can  tell."  "  Paint  what 
you  wilL"  quoth  Sancho,  "  for  I  am  mightily  taken  with  the  picture ; 
and  had  I  but  dined,  I  would  have  desired  no  better  dessert."  "  It 
shall  be  always  at  yonr  service/'  replied  the  peasant,  "  and  the  time 
mav  come  when  we  maybe  acquainted,  though  we  arc  not  so  now* 
ana  I  assure  vou,  my  lord,  if  I  could  out  paint  her  genteel  air,  ana 
the  tallness  of  her  person,  vou  would  be  amazed ;  but  that  cannot  be, 
because  she  is  doubled  and  folded  up  together  in  such  wise  that  her 
knees  touch  her  mouth;  yet  you  may  see  plainly  that,  could  she  but 
stand  upright,  her  head  for  certain  would  touch  the  ceilinj?.  In  fine, 
long  ere  now  would  she  have  given  her  hand  to  my  bachelor  in  mar- 
riage, but  that  she  cannot  stretch  it  out,  it  is  so  shrunk :  neverthe> 
'  less,  her  long  guttered  nails  show  the  goodness  of  its  make." 

**  So  far,  so  good,"  quoth  Sancho;  "and  now,  brother,  that  you 
have  painted  her  from  head  to  foot,  what  is  it  you  w;ould  be  at  ?  come  * 
to  the  point,  without  so  many  windings  and  turnings."  "  What  I 
desire,  my  lord,"  answered  the  countryman,  ''is,  tlu^  your  lordship 
would  do  me  the  favour  to  give  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  her 
father,  beggins:  his  consent  to  the  match,  since  we  are  pretty  equal 
in  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  :  for,  to  say  the  truth,  my  lord 
governor,  my  son  is  possessed,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  the 
evil  spirits  do  not  torment  him  three  or  four  tunes  •  and  having 
thereby  once  fallen  into  the  fire,  his  face  is  as  shrivelleu  as  a  piece  of 
scorched  parchment,  and  his  eyes  are  somewhat  bleared  and  running; 
but,  bless  him !  he  has  the  temper  of  an  an^el ;  and  did  he  not  buffet 
and  belabour  himself,  he  would  be  a  very  samt  for  gentleness." 

"Would  you  have  auything else,  liouest  friend?"  said  Sancho. 
"  One  thing  more  I  would  ask,"  quoth  t  he  peasant,  "  but  that  I  dare 
not ; — yet  out  it  shall :— come  what  may,  it  shall  not  rot  my  breast. 
1  say,  then,  my  lord,  I  could  wish  your  worship  to  give  me  three  or 
six  hundred  ducats  towards  mending  the  fortune  of  my  bachelor— I 
mean,  to  assist  in  furnishing  his  house;  for  it  is  agreed  they  shall  live 
by  themselves,  without  being  subject  to  the  impertinences  of  their 
fathers-in-law."  "Well,"  quoth  Sancho,  "see  if  there  is  anvthing 
else  you  would  have,  and  be  not  squeamish  in  asking."  "No,  no- 
thing more,"  answered  the  peasant.  The  governor  then  rising,  and 
seizing  the  chair  on  which  he  liad  been  seated,  exclaimed,  "  I  vow  to 
Heaven,  Don  lubberly.  sauc*v  bumpkin,  if  jou  do  not  instantly  get 
out  of  my  sight,  I  wul  break  your  head  with  this  chair !  Son  of  a 
stnunpet,  rascal,  and  the  devil's  own  painter !  At  this  time  of  day  to 
come  and  ask  me  for  six  hundred  ducats !  Where  shmdd  I  have 
them,  villain !  And  if  I  had  them,  idiot !  why  should  1  give  them  to 
thee  r  What  care  I  for  Miguel  Tuna,  or  for  the  whole  raee  of  the 
PerlerinosP  Begone,  I  sav!  or  by  the  life  of  my  lord  duke,  I  w  ill 
be  as  good  a«;  my  ^vorfl.  'fhou  art  no  native  of  Mis,nicl  Turra,  but 
some  scoffer  sent  fiom  the  devil  to  tempt  me.  Impudent  scoundrel ! 
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1  have  not  yet  bad  the  govemment  a  dav  and  a  half,  andjou  expect 
I  should  have  six  hundred  ducats!"  The  sewer  made  signs  to  tiie 
countryuum  to  go  out  of  the  hall,  which  he  did,  hanging  down  his 
head,  and  seemingly  much  afraid  lest  the  governor  sliomd  put  his 
threat  into  ezecatioii;  for  the  knave  knew  very  well  how  to  plaj  bis 
part. 

But  let  us  leave  Sancho  in  his  passion— neace  be  with  him !  and 
turn  to  Don  Quixote,  whom  we  left  with  his^nce  bonnd  np,  and  under 

cure  of  hk  catish  woundiB,  which  were  eight  days  in  healing ;  in 
the  course  of  that  time,  circumstances  occurred  to  him  which  Cid 
TTamctc  jiromised  to  relate  with  the  same  truth  and  precision  which 
he  hui  observed  in  everj'tliiug,  however  minute,  appertalnms  to  tins 
history. 


CHAPTEK  XTiTX. 

Of  what  hefel  Don  Quixcie  with  Donna  Rodriguez,  the  dnAaiM  duenna  ; 
together  with  other  inddente  worthy  to  be  wriUen  and  held  in  eternal 
remembrance. 

The  sore-wouuded  Don  Quixote  was  exceedingly  discontented  and 
melancholv,  with  his  face  bonnd  up  and  marked,  not  by  the  hand  <tf 
God,  but  by  the  claws  of  a  cat :  such  are  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
kniubt-errantry !  During  six  days  he  appeared  not  in  public.  Otic 
night,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  lying  stretched  on  his  bed,  awake 
and  meditating  on  bis  misfortunes,  and  the^  persecution  be  bad  suf- 
fered from  Altisidora,  he  heard  a  key  appli^  to  his  chamber-door, 
and  immediately  concluded  tliat  tlie  enamoured  damsel  herself  was 
comiufr,  witli  a  determination  to  assault:  his  chastity  and  overcome  by 
temptation  the  litlelity  he  owed  to  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tuboso. 
"  No,"  sad  he,  not  doubting  the  truth  of  what  he  fancied,  and  sp^ik- 
ing  so  loud  as  to  be  overheard,  "  no,  not  the  greatest  beauty  upo^n 
earth  shall  prevail  upon  me  to  cease  adoring  her  whose  image  is 
engraven  and  stamped  in  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  heart !  Whether,  my  dearest  lady !  thou  be  now  trans- 
formed into  a  garlic-eating  wench,  or  into  one  of  the  nymphs  of  ^e 
golden  Tagus,  who  weave  m  silk  and  i^old  their  glittennLr  webs :  or 
whether  thou  art  detained  by  Merlin  or  Moutesino wherever  thou 
art,  mine  thou  shalt  be,  and  wherever  I  am,  thine  I  have  been  and 
thine  I  will  remain !" 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  the  door  opened,  and  he  rose  np  in 
the  bed,  \vTapped  from  top  to  toe  in  a  quilt  of  yellow  satin,  a  woollen 
cap  on  his  head^  and  his  face  and  his  mustachios  bound  up :  his  face, 
on  aooount  of  iis  scratches,  and  his  mustachios  to  keep  them  from 
flagging:  in  which  guise  a  more  extraordinary  phantom  imairination 
never  conceived.  He  riveted  his  eyes  on  the  door,  anrl  when  he 
expected  tx)  see  the  captivated  and  sorrowful  Altisidora  enter,  he  per- 
ceived something  that  resembled  a  most  reverend  duenna  gliding  in, 
coYered  with  a  long  white  veil  that  reached  fix)m  head  to  foot.  Be- 
tween the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  her  left  hand  she  carried  half  a 
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lighted  candle,  and  held  her  right  over  it  to  keep  the  glare  from  her 
eyes,  which  were  hidden  behind  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles.  She  advanced 
very  slowly  and  with  cautious  treao,  and  as  Don  Quixote  gazed  sfc  her 
form  and  face  from  his  watch-tower,  he  was  convinced  that  some 
witch  or  sorceress  was  come  in  tliat  disguise  to  do  him  secret  mischief 
and  therefore  began  to  cross  himself  with  much  ddigenoe. 

The  apparition  kept  moving  forward,  and  having  reached  the  middle 
of  the  room,  it  paused  and  raised  its  eyes,  as  if  remarking  how  devoatljr 
the  knight  was  crossing  himself :  and  if  he  was  alarmed  at  seeing 
such  a  figure,  she  was  no  less  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  him — so  lank, 
80  yellow !  enveloped  in  the  qnilt;  and  disfij^ured  with  bandages ! 
"  Jesu !  what  do  I  see  ?"  she  exclaimed — and  in  her  fright  the  candle 
fell  out  of  her  hand.  Finding  herself  in  the  dark,  she  endeavoured 
to  regain  tlu;  door,  but  her  feet  becoming  entangled  in  the  skirts  of 
her  garment,  she  stumbled  and  fell.  Don  Quixote  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  "Phantom!"  he  cried,  "or whatever  thon  art,  sav, 
I  coigore  thee  :  what  art  thou  and  what  requirest  thou  of  me  ?  If 
thou  art  a  soul  in  torment,  t^U  me,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help 
thee,  for  I  am  a  Catholic  Christian,  and  love  to  do  good  to  all  man- 
kino.  It  was  for  that  purpose  I  took  upon  me  the  profession  of 
knight-errantry,  which  engages  me  to  relieve  even  the  souls  in 
purgatorv." 

The  fallen  duenna  hearing  herself  thus  exorcised,  guessed  at  Don 
Quixote's  fear  b^  her  own,  and  in  a  low  and  doleful  voice  answered. 
Signer  Don  Quixote  (if  peradventure  your  worship  he  Don  Quixote), 


worship  seems  to  think,  but  Donna  Rodriguez,  duenna  of  honour  to 
my  ladv  duchess,  and  am  come  to  ^'our  worship  with  one  of  those 
cases  01  distress  which  your  worship  is  wont  to  remedy."  "  Tell  me, 
then,  Signora  Donna  Rodii^ez,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  if  it  happens 
that  your  ladyship  comes  m  quality  of  love-messenger?  because,  if 
so,  I  would  have  you  understand  that  your  labour  will  be  fruitless : — 
thanks  to  the  peerless  beauty  of  my  mistress,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 
To  be  plain,  Signora  Donna  Bodriguez^  on  condition  von  waive  idl 
amorous  messages,  you  may  go  and  light  your  candle  and  return 
hither,  and  we  will  aiscourse  on  whatever  you  please  to  command — 
with  that  exception."  ^  "  I  bring  messages,  good  sir  !"  answered  the 
duenna;  "your  worship  mistakes  me  mucn:  it  is  not  so  late  in  life 
with  me  yet  as  to  be  compelled  to  take  such  base  employment :  for, 
Heaven  be  praised !  my  soul  is  still  in  my  body,  and  all  my  teeth  in 
my  head,  except  a  few  snatched  from  me  by  this  eold  province  of 
Arragon.  But  wait,  sir,  till  I  have  lighted  my  candle,  when  I  will 
return  and  communicate  my  griefs  to  your  worship,  who  are  the 
redresser  of  all  the  grievances  in  the  world."  Tliereupon  she  Quitted 
the  room  without  waiting  for  a  reply  &om  the  knight^  whom  she  left 
in  a  state  of  great  suspense. 

A  thousand  thoughts  now  crowded  into  his  mind  touching  this 
new  adventure,  and  ne  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  judged  and  acted 
improperly,  to  expose  himself  to  the  hazard  of  breaking  his  plighted 
troth  to  his  lady,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Who  knows  but  the  devil, 
that  father  of  mischief,  means  to  deceive  me  now  with  a  duenna^ 
though  he  could  not  effect  it  with  empresses,  queens,  duchesses,  and 
ladies  of  high  degree?  Yar  I  have  often  heard  wise  men  say,  'the 
devil  finds  a  hel^r  bait  in  a  flat-nosed  than  a  hawk-nosed  woman 


I  am  no  phantom,  nor  apparition, 
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and  who  can  tell  but  this  solitude,  this  opportnmty,  and  this  silence, 
may  a^nJien  my  desires,  and  make  me  now,  at  these  years,  fall  where 
I  never  yet  stumbled  ?  In  such  cases^  better  it  Trere  to  fly  than 
hazard  a  battle.  Pmt  why  do  I  talk  so  idly?  Surely  1  have  lost  mj 
senses  to  imagine  that  an  antiquated,  while-veiled,  lank,^  and  spec- 
tacled duenna  should  awaken  a  sinirle  unchaste  thought  in  the  most 
abandoned  libertine  in  the  world.  Is  there  a  duenna  upon  earth  who 
can  boast  of  wholesome  flesh  and  blood  ?  Ts  there  a  duenna  upon  the 
globe  who  is  not  impertinent,  affected,  and  luathsome  ?  Avaunt  then, 
ye  libble  di  duennas  1  useless,  disgusting,  and  unprofitable !  Wisely 
did  tiuit  good  kdv  act  who  pmoed  near  ner  sofa  a  ooaple  of  painted 
imac^es,  accoutred  like  those  ancient  waiting-women,  as  if  at  their 
work  :  finding  the  state  and  decorum  of  her  rank  quite  as  well  sup- 
ported b^  these  dumb  imitations." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  off  the  bed.  intending  to  lock  the  door  so  as  to 
prevent  the  duenna's  return ;  but  Dcfore  he  could  etfeet  his  pnrpos?' 
Signora  Rodriguez  entered  with  a  lighted  taper  of  white  wax;  ana 
coming  at  once  upon  Don  Quixote,  wrapped  up  in  his  quilt,  with 
bandages  and  nightcap,  she  wm  again  alanned,  and,  retreating  two  or 
threi'  steps,  she  said.  Sir  knight,  am  I  safe  ?  for  I  take  it  to  be  no 
sign  of  moacsty  that  your  worsiiip  has  got  out  of  bed  "  "I  should 
rather  ask  you  that  question,  madam,"  aiiswen d  Don  Quixote,  "and 
tlierefore  tell  me  if  1  am  secure  from  assault  and  mvishment."  ^  "  Of 
whom,  or  from  whom,  sir  knight,  do  you  demand  that  security?" 
answered  the  duenna.  "  From  you,  madam,"  replied  Don  Quixote  : 
"  for  I  am  not  made  of  marble,  nor  are  you,  I  suppose,  of  brass ;  nor 
is  it  noonday,  but  midnight,  and  even  later,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ; 
and,  moreover,  we  are  in  a  room  retired,  and  more  secret  tiian  the 
cave  in  which  the  bold  and  traitorous  .^meas  eqjoyed  the  beautiful 
and  tender-hearted  Dido.  But,  madam,  give  me  your  hand ;  for  I 
desire  no  greater  security  than  my  own  continenec  and  reserve,  and 
what  that  most  reverend  veil  inspires."  8o  saying,  he  kissed  his  right 
hand,  and  took  holdof  hers,  which  she  gave  him  with  the  same  ceremony. 

Here  Cid  Hamete  makes  a  parenthesis,  and  swears  by  Mahomet  he 
would  have  given  the  better  of  his  two  vests  to  have  seen  the  knight 
and  matron  walking  from  the  chamber-door  to  the  bedsi^le.  ^  He  then 
proceeds  to  inform  us  that  Don  Quixote  resumed  his  situation  in  bed* 
and  Donna  Hodriguez  sat  down  in  a  chair  at  some  little  distance  from 
it,  without  taking  off  her  spectacles  or  setting  down  her  candle.  Don 
Quixote  covered  himself  up  close,  all  but  his  face ;  and  after  a  short 
pause,  the  first  who  broke  silence  was  the  knight.  "  Now,  Signora 
iXmna  Bodriguez,"  said  he,  "  you  may  unbosom  all  that  is  in  your 
oppressed  and  afflicted  heart ;  for  you  shall  be  listened  to  by 
me  with  chaste  ears,  and  assisted  with  compassionate  deeds. 
"That  I  verily  beheve,"  said  the  duenna;  '"and  no  other  than 
so  Christian  an  answer  could  be  expected  from  a  person  of 
your  worship's  courtly  and  seemly  presence.  The  case,  then,  is 
this,  noble  signor,  that  though  von  sec  me  sitting  in  this  chair, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom  oi  Arragon,  and  in  the  garb  of  a  poor 
persecuted  duenna,  I  was  bom  in  the  Asturias  of  Oviedo,  and  of  a 
family  allied  to  some  of  the  best  of  that  province.  But  mj  hard  fate 
and  trie  neglect  of  ray  parents,  who  fell,  I  know  not  how,  mto  a  state 
of  poverty,  carried  me  to  Madrid,  where  from  prudence  and  the  fear 
of  what  might  be  worse,  they  placed  me  in  the  service  of  a  court  lady ; 
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and  I  can  assure  your  worship  that,  in  making  needle-oaaes  and  plain 
work,  1  was  never  in  my  life  ontdone.  My  parents  left  me  in  service, 

and  returned  to  tlieir  own  country,  where,  m  a  few  years  after,  they 
died,  and,  T  doulit  not.  went  to  heaven;  for  they  were  very  good  and 
Caiiiolic  Ckristians.  Then  was  I  left  an  orphan  and  reduced  to  the 
sorrowful  condition  of  such  court  servants — wretched  wages,  and 
slender  alhnvance.  About  the  same  time — Heaven  knows,  without 
my  giving  him  the  least  cause  for  it !— the  gentleman  usher  of  the 
family  fell  in  love  with  me.  He  was  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with 
a  fine  bc^d,  a  comely  person ;  and,  what  is  more^  good  a  gentleman 
as  the  long  himself,  for  he  was  a  mountaineer.  VV^e  did  not  carry  on 
our  amour  so  secretly  hut  that  it  came  to  the  notice  of  my  lady,  who 
wiihout  more  ado,  and  to  prevent  slander,  had  us  fluly  married  in  the 
face  of  our  holy  mother  the  Roman  Catiiolic  Clmrch:  from  which 
marriage  sprang  a  daughter,  to  complete  my  good  fortune,  if  fortune 
had  been  mine  : — not  that  I  died  in  eliildncd,  for  in  due  time  I  was 
safelv  delivered;  but  alas!  my  husband  died  soon  after  of  fright; 
and  had  I  but  time  to  teU  you  how  it  was,  your  worship,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  all  astonishment.'* 

Here  Donna  Bodriguez  shed  many  tears  of  tender  recoUectioD.  "Par- 
don me,  good  Signer  Don  Quixote,"  said  she,  "for  I  cannot  command 
myself :  as  often  as  T  call  to  mind  my  poor  ill-fated  spouse,  these  tears 
wdl  flow.  Heaven  be  mv  aid !  With  what  stateliness  w:is  he  wont 
to  carry  my  lady  behind  him  on  a  princely  mnle  as  black  as  jet  itself : 
for  in  those  times  coaches  and  side-saddles  were  not  in  fashion,  as  it  is 
said  they  now  are — ladies  rode  behind  their  squires.  Pardon  me,  for 
I  cannot  help  telling  vou  at  least  this  one  circumstance,  because  it 
proves  the  good  breeding  and  punctilio  of  m^  worthy  husband.  It 
nappeoed  that,  on  entering  the  street  of  Santiago,  which  isyery  nar- 
row, a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts,  with  two  of  his  officers  before  him, 
appeared,  and  as  soon  us  my  good  squire  saw  him,  he  turned  liis  mule 
about,  as  if  he  would  follow  him.  My  lady,  who  was  behind  him, 
said  to  liim  in  a  low  voice.  '  What  are  you  doing,  blockhead  ?  am  not 
I  here  ?'  The  judge  civilly  stopped  his  horse,  and  said,  *  Proceed  on 
your  way,  sir ;  f]or  it  is  rather  my  duty  to  attend  my  lady  Donna 
Casilda,' — m^  mistress's  name ;  but'my  husband  persisted,  cau  in  hand, 
in  his  intenticm  to  follow  the  judge.  On  which  my  lady,  full  of  r^c 
and  indignation,  pulled  out  a  great  pin,  or  rather,  1  beheve.  a  bodkm, 
and  stuck  it  into  nis  back ;  whereupon  my  husband  bawlea  out,  and, 
writhing  with  the  smart,  down  he  came,  witli  liis  lady  to  the  ground. 
Two  of  her  footmen  ran  to  assist  her,  as  well  as  the  judge  and  his 
officers,  and  the  gate  of  Gnadalajara— I  mean  the  idle  people  tbit 
stood  there — were  all  in  an  uproar.  My  mistress  was  forced  to  walk 
home  on  foot,  and  my  husband  repaired  to  a  barber  surgeon's,  declar- 
ing he  was  quite  run  through  ana  through.  The  courtesy  and  good 
breeding  of  my  spouse  was  soon  in  everybodys  mouthy  so  that  the 
very  bovs  in  the  street  gathered  about  him  ama  teased  hnn  witii  their 
gibes  when  he  walked  abroad.  On  this  account,  and  because  he  was 
a  little  shortsighted,  my  lady  dismissed  him  from  her  service ;  which 
he  took  so  to  heart,  jpoor  man !  that  1  verily  beheve  it  brought  him  to 
the  grsTO.  Thus,  sir^  I  was  left  a  poor  helpless  widow,  and  with  a 
daughter  to  keep,  faur  as  a  flower,  and  who  went  on  increasing  in 
beauty  like  the  foam  of  the  sea.  At  length,  as  1  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  excellent  workwoman  at  my  needle,  my  lady  duchess,  who 
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was  then  newly  married  to  my  lord  duke,  took  me  to  lire  witli  her 
here  iu  Arragon,  and  also  my  daughter,  who  £^rew  up  with  a  world  of 
accomplishments.  She  siug^  like  any  lark,  dances  like  a  fairy,  capers 
like  any  wild  thing,  reads  and  writeB  like  a  schoohnaster,  and  casts 
aecounts  as  exact  as  a  miser.  I  say  nothing  of  her  cleanliness,  for 
surely  the  running  brook  is  not  more  pure  ;  and  she  is  now,  if  I 
remember  right,  just  sixteen  years  of  age,  hve  months  and  three  days, 
one  more  or  less.  To  make  short,  sir,  the  son  of  a  yery  ridi  fiumer, 
who  lires  here  on  my  lord  (luke*8  land,  was  smitten  with  my  daughter  ; 
and  how  he  managed  mnttt^rs  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  truth  is,  they  got 
together,  and,  under  promise  of  being  her  husband,  he  has  fooled  my 
daughter,  and  now  refuses  to  make  good  his  word.  The  duke  is  no 
stnmger  to  this  business,  for  I  haye  complained  to  him  a^ain  and 
again,  and  begged  he  would  be  so  gracious  as  to  command  this  young 
man  to  wed  my  daughter :  but  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  my  complaints, 
and  will  hardly  voucnsafe  to  listen  to  me ;  and  the  reason  is,  tnat  the 
cotetdDg  knaye's  father  is  rich,  and  lends  his  grace  money,  and  is 
bound  lor  him  on  all  occasions :  therefore  he  womd  not  in  any  way  dk- 
oblige  him.  Now,  good  sir,  my  humble  desire  is,  that  your  worship 
would  kindly  take  upon  you  to  redress  this  wrong,  either  by  entreat  v 
or  by  force  of  arms ;  siuce  all  the  world  says  your  worship  was  l)oru 
to  redress  grievances,  to  right  the  iniured,  and  sncoour  the  wretched. 
Be  pleased,  sir,  I  entreat  you,  to  tfuce  pity  on  a  fatherless  daughter, 
and  let  her  youtli,  her  beaut  y,  and  all  her  other  good  parts,  move  you 
to  compassion :  for,  on  my  conscience,  among  all  my  lad/s  damsels, 
there  is  not  one  that  comes  up  to  the  sole  of  her  shoe— no,  not  die 
who  is  cried  up  as  the  liveliest  and  finest  of  them  all,  whom  they  call 
Altisidora — she  is  nf)t  to  be  named  with  my  daucrhter;  for,  let  me  tell 
you^  dear  sir.  th.-it  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  that  that  same  httle 
Altisidora,  {liter  all,  has  more  self-eoneeit  than  beauty  ;  besides,  she  is 
none  of  the  soundest,  for  her  breath  is  so  foul  that  nobody  can  stand 
near  her  for  a  moment.  Nay,  indeed,  as  for  that,  even  my  lady 
duchess — but,  mum,  for  thev  say  walls  have  ears." 

"What  of  my  lady  ducliessP"  quoth  Don  Quixote:  "tell  me, 
Madam  Bodrigues,  I  conj  ure  you."  "  i  our  entreaties,"  said  the  daenna, 
"  cannot  be  resisted ;  and  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  Has  not  your 
worship  observed  the  beauty  of  my  lad.y  duchess  ? — that  softness,  that 
clearness  of  complexion,  smooth  and  shining  like  any  nolished  sword; 
those  cheeks  of  milk  and  crimson,  with  the  sun  in  tne  one,  and  the 
moon  in  the  other ;  and  that  stateuness  with  which  she  treads,  as  if 
she  disdained  the  verv  ground  she  walks  on,  that  one  would  think  her 
the  goddess  of  heallfi  dispensing  the  blessing  wherever  she  goes  ? 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir^  she  may  thank  God  for  it,  iu  the  lirst  place, 
and  in  the  next,  two  issues,  one  in  each  leg,  that  carry  off  aQ  iiie  baa 
humours  in  which,  the  nhysicians  sajr,  her  lad  vship  abounds."  "  Holy 
Virgin!"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "is  it  possible  that  my  lady  duchess 
should  have  such  drains !  I  should  never  have  credited  sueti  a  thing, 
tliough  barefooted  friais  themselves  had  sworn  it  •  but,  since  Madam 
Donna  Bxxiriguez  says  it,  so  it  must  needs  be.  Yet,  assuredly,  from 
such  perfection  no  ill  humours  can  flow,  but  rather  liquid  amber. 
Well,  I  am  now  oonyinced  that  such  conduits  may  be  of  importance 
to  health." 

Scarcely  had  Don  Qnixoto  said  this,  when  the  obamber-door  and* 
denly  burst  open,  which  so  startled  Donna  Bodriguee  that  the  candle 
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fell  out  of  lier  hand,  leav^ing  the  room  as  diirk  as  a  wolf's  mouth ; 
when  instantly  the  poor  duenna  felt  her  throat  griped  by  two  hands, 
and  so  hard  that  she  had  not  power  to  cr>'  out^  while  otlu^r  two  hands 
80  nnrnerrifnlly  beslappcd  with  a  slipper,  as  it  seenictl,  her  scantily- 
protected  nethermost  parts,  that  she  was  presently  in  a  woeful  plight, 
let,  notwithstanding  the  oompaaakm  which  Don  Quixote  felt  for  her, 
he  remained  quietly  m  bed  -.  being  at  a  great  loss  what  to  think  of  the 
matter,  and  doubtful  whether  the  same  calamity  might  not  fall  on  him- 
self. Wor  were  his  apprehensions  groundless,  for^  after  having  well 
curried  the  duenna,  who  durst  not  cry  out,  the  silent  executioners 
then  came  to  Don  Quixote,  and,  turning  up  the  bedclothes,  they  so 
pinched  and  tweaked  him  all  over,  that  ne  could  not  forbear  laying 
about  him  with  liis  fists,  in  his  own  defence ;  till  at  last,  after  a  scuffle 
of  almost  half  an  hour,  the  silent  and  invisible  phantoms  vanished, 
ponna  Hodriguez  then  adjusted  her  disordered  garments,  and,  bewail- 
ing  her  misfortune,  hastened  out  of  the  chamber  without  speaking  a 
word  to  tlif  knight ;  who,  vexed  with  the  pinching  he  had  received, 
remained  in  deep  tlionirlit,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  who  the  mali- 
cious enchanter  cuuld  be  that  hud  treated  him  so  rudely.  This  will  be 
explained  in  its  proper  place ;  at  present  the  order  of  the  history 
requires  that  our  attentum  should  be  turned  to  Sandio  Fanza. 


CHAPTHE.  L. 
Qf  ifhat  htfel  Santko  Panta  in.  going  the  round  of  his  i^and. 

Never  was  the  great  governor  more  out  of  humour  than  when  we 
left  him,  from  the  provocation  he  had  received  from  the  knave  of  a 
peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  steward's  instruments  for  executing  the 
duke's  projects  upon  Saucho.  Nevertheless,  simple,  rough,  and 
round  as  he  was,  he  lield  out  toughly  against  tliem  all ;  and,  address- 
ing himself  to  those  about  him,  anion?  others  tlie  doctor  Pedro  Kezio 
(who  had  returned  after  the  pj  ivate  despatch  had  been  read),  "  I  now 
plainly  perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  judges  and  gOTernors  must  or  ought 
to  be  made  of  brass,  to  endure  the  importunities  of  vour  men  of 
business,  who,  intent  upon  their  own  affairs  alone,  will  take  no  denial, 
but  must  needs  be  heard  at  all  hours  and  at  all  times ;  and  if  liis  poor 
lordship  does  not  think  fit  to  attend  to  them,  either  because  he  cannot, 
or  because  it  is  not  a  time  for  business,  then,  forsooth,  they  murmur 
and  peck  at  him,  rake  up  the  ashes  of  nis  grandfather,  and  gnaw  the 
very  flesh  from  their  hones.  Men  of  business! — out  upon  them  ! — 
meddling,  troublesome  i'uols !  take  the  proper  times  and  seasons  for 
your  a&irs,  and  come  not  when  men  should  .eat  and  sleep;  for 
judges  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  must  give  to  their  nature 
what  nature  requires ;  except,  indeed,  miserable  I,  who  am  forbidd(Mi 
to  do  so  by  mine — thanks  to  Siguor  Pedro  Kezio  Tirteafuen^  here 
present,  who  would  have  me  die  of  hunger,  and  swear  that  tins  kind 
of  dying  is  the  only  way  to  live.  God  grant  the  same  life  to  hinu 
and  all  those  of  his  tribe !— I  mean  (juarks  and  impostors  ;  for  good 
phyaiciaQS  deserve  palms  and  laurels."  AU  who  knew  Sancho 
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Panza  were  in  admiration  at  his  improved  oratory,  which  they 
oouid  not  account  for,  unless  it  he  that  offices  and  weighty  employ- 
iiif-nts  quicken  nod  polish  some  men's  minds^  as  they  perplex  and 

stu])ifv  others. 

At  lengiii  the  bowels  of  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  do  Tirteal  ucru  reicut^id, 
and  he  promised  the  ^yemor  he  should  sup  that  night,  although  it 
▼ere  in  dhect  opposition  to  all  the  apliorisms  of  Hippocrates.  With 
this  promise  his  excellency  was  satislled,  and  looked  forward  with 
great  impatience  to  the  hour  of  suuper  •  and  though  time,  as  he 
thought,  stood  stock-still,  yet  the  wished-ior  moment  came  at  last, 
when  messes  of  cow-beef,  hashed  with  onions,  and  boiled  calves'  feet, 
somewhat  of  tlie  stalest,  were  set  before  him.  Nevertheless,  he  laid 
about  him  with  more  relish  tiian  if  theyliad  driven  Mm  Milan  sjodwiis, 
Koman  pheasants,  veal  of  Sorenlo,  paitridges  of  Moron,  or  geese  of 
Lavajos ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  siii)per,  turning  to  the  doctor,  "Look 
you,  master  doctor,"  said  he,  "  never  trouble  yourself  again  to  profide 
me  your  delicacies,  or  your  tit-bits;  for  they  will  omv  unhing:e  my 
stomach,  which  is  accustomed  to  ^oats'-flesh,  cow-beei.  and  bacon, 
with  turnii)s  and  onions;  and  if  you  plv  me  with  court  kickshaws,  it 
will  ovly  make  my  stomach-  queasy  and  loathing.  However  if  master 
sewer  will  now  and  then  sot  before  me  one  of  those — how  do  vou  call 
them  ? — oihi  podriilas,*  which  are  a  jumble  of  all  sorts  of  gooa  things, 
and  to  my  thinking,  the  stronger  thev  are,  the  better  they  smack — 
but  stuif  them  as  you  will,  so  it  he  out  an  eatable— I  shall  take  it 
kindly,  and  will  one  day  make  you  amends.  So  let  nobody  play  their 
jests  upon  me,  for  eitner  we  are,  or  we  are  not  j  and  let  us  all  live 
and  eat  tocetlier  in  peace  and  good  friendship;  for  when  (lod 
sends  dayUj^ht,  it  is  morning  to  all.  I  will  iroveni  this  island  without 
either  waivmg  riirht  or  pocketing  bribe.  So  let  every  one  keep  a  good 
look-out,  and  each  mind  liis  own  business:  for  I  would  have  them  to 
know  the  devil  is  in  the  wind,  and  if  they  ])ut  me  upon  it,  they  shrdl 
see  wonders.  Ay,  ay ;  make  yourselves  bouey,  and  the  wasps  will 
defour  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  governor,"  auoth  the  sewer,  "  vour  lordship  is 

much  in  the  right  in  nil  you  nave  said,  and  I  aare  en^rage,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  that  they  will  serve 
your  worsiiip  with  all  i)unctuality,  love,  and  good-will ;  for  your 
gentle  way  of  governing,  from  the  veiy  first,  leaves  us  no  room  to  do, 
or  think,  anythins:  to  the  disadvantage  of  your  worship."  "  I  believe 
as  much."  replied  Sancho.  "  and  they  would  be  little  better  than  f(X)ls 
if  they  aid,  or  thought,  otherwise :  therefore  I  tell  you  oucc  again,  it 
is  my  oleasure  that  yon  look  well  to  me  and  my  Dapple  ui  the  aitide 
of  food;  for  that  is  the  main  point :  and  when  the  hour  comes,  we  will 
go  the  round,  as  my  intention  is  to  clear  this  island  of  all  manner  of 
iilth  and  rubbish ;  especially  vagabonds,  idlers,  and  sharpers  :  for  I 
would  have  vou  know,  friends,  that  your  idle  and  lazy  people  in  a 
commonw  ealth  are  like  drones  in  a  beehive,  which  devour  the  honey 
that  the  labouring  bees  gather.  My  design  is  to  protect  the  pea-sants, 
maintain  the  gentry  in  tneir  privileges,  reward  virtue,  and  above  all, 
to  have  a  special  regard  to  reUgion,  and  the  reverence  due  to  holy 
men.  Wh«t  think  yon  c$  this,  my  good  friends?  Do  I  say  some- 

*  A  fllfsh  coinposcd  i^f  hcrf.  mutton,  pork,  with  sometimM  poultry  or 
game,  vugeLablee,  oud  a  variety  ul  other  mgredieuts. 
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thing,  or  do  I  cmk  my  brains  to  no  purpose?"  ""Mj  lord 
governor  speaks  so  well,"  replied  the  steward,  that  I  am  all  admi- 
ration to  liear  one  devoid  ot  leaminsr,  like  your  worship,  utter  so 
many  notable  tilings,  so  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  your  sub- 
jects, or  those  who  appointed  you.  But  every  day  oroduces 
something  new  in  the  wcnrld ;  jests  torn  into  earnest,  and  the  biters 
are  bit." 

The  governor  having  supped  by  license  of  Signor  Doctor  Rezio, 
they  prepared  for  going  the  round,  and  he  set  out  with  the  secretary, 
the  stowiffd,  the  sewer,  and  the  historiographer,  who  had  the  diarge 
of  recording  his  actions,  together  with  sdreants  and  notaries :  alto- 
gether forminc:  a  little  battalion.  Sauciio,  with  his  rod  of  office, 
marched  in  the  midst  of  them,  makiiiir  a  ^^oodly  show.  After  tra- 
versing a  few  streets,  they  heard  the  clashing  of  swords,  and, 
hastenmg  to  the  place,  they  fonnd  two  men  fighting.  On  seeing 
the  officers  coming  they  desisted,  and  one  of  them  said,  "Help  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  and  the  king !  Are  people  to  be  attacked  here, 
and  robbed  in  the  open  streets  P  "  '  Hold,  honest  man,"  quoth 
Saneho,  "and  tell  me  what  is  the  occasion  of  this  fray ;  for  I  am  the 
govenior." 

His  antagonist,  interposing,  said,  "  My  lord  governor,  I  will 
briefly  relate  the  matter  :— Your  honour  must  know  that  this  gentle- 
man IS  just  come  from  the  gaming-house  over  the  way,  where  he  has 
been  mnning  above  a  thousand  reals,  and  Heaven  knows  how,  except 
that  I,  happening  to  be  present,  was  induced,  even  against  my  con- 
science, to  give  judgment  in  nis  favour  in  many  a  ooubtful  point ; 
and  when  I  expected  he  would  have  given  me  something,  though  it 
were  but  the  small  matter  of  a  crown,  bv  way  of  present,  as  it  is  usual 
with  gentlemen  of  character  like  myseli,  who  stand  by,  ready  to  back 
unreasonable  demands,  and  to  prevent  quarrels,  up  he  got,  with  his 
pockets  filled,  and  marched  out  of  the  house.  Suri)rised  and  vexed 
at  such  conduct,  I  followed  him,  civilly  remmded  him  that  he  could 
not  refuse  me  the  small  sum  of  eight  reals^  as  he  knew  me  to  be  a 
man  of  honomr,  witliout  either  office  or  pension ;  my  parents  having 
brought  me  up  to  nothing :  yet  this  knave,  who  is  as  great  a  thief  as 
Cacus,  and  as  arrant  a  sharper  as  AndraUilla,  would  give  me  but  four 
reals!  Think,  mv  lord  governor,  what  a  shameless  and  unconscion- 
able fellow  he  is  !  But,  as  I  live,  had  it  not  been  for  your  worship 
C9mmg,  I  would  have  made  him  disgorge  his  winnings,  and  taught 
him  how  to  balance  accounts." 

"What  say  you  to  this,  friend?"  quoth  Sancho  to  the  other. 
He  acknowledged  that  what  his  adversary  had  said  was  true :  "  he 
meant  to  give Imn  no  more  than  fotir  reals,  for  he  was  continually 
giving  him  something:  and  they  who  expect  snacks  sliould  be  modest, 
and  take  cheerfully  wnatever  is  given  them,  aiul  not  li;i2rdc  with  the 
winners;  unless  tney  know  them  to  bt;  sharpers,  and  Liieii"  gaim* 
unfiiirly  ^tten ;  and  that  he  was  no  such  nerson,  was  evident  from 
his  rcsistmg  an  unreasonable  demand :  for  cheats  are  always  at  the 
mercy  of  their  accomplices."  "That  is  true,"  mioth  the  steward: 
"  be  pleased,  my  lord  governor,  to  say  what  shall  ue  done  with  these 
men." 

"What  shall  be  done"  replied  Sancho,  "is  this:  yon,  master 
winner  whether  by  fair  plav  or  foul,  iu.stuntly  give  your  hacksterhere 
a  hundred  reals,  and  pay  aown  thirty  more  for  tlie  poor  prisoners ; 
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and  you  sir,  wlio  liavc  neither  ofliiee  nor  pension,  nor  honest  eni]>loy- 
nieat,  take  the  liuudred  reals,  and,  some  time  to-morrow,  l)e  sure  you. 
get  out  of  this  island,  nor  set  foot  in  it  again  these  ten  years,  unless 
you  would  finish  your  banishment  in  the  next  life  ;  for  if  I  find  tou 
here,  I  will  make  you  swing  on  a  jribbet — at  least  the  hans^man  sLall 
do  it  for  me ;  so  let  no  man  reply,  or  he  shall  repent  it."  The  decree 
was  immediatdly  executed:  the  one  disbursed,  the  other  xeoeiTed; 
the  one  quitted  the  island,  the  other  went  home:  and  the  goreniar 
said,  "  Either  my  power  is  small,  or  I  will  demolish  these  graniing- 
houscs ;  for  I  stron^dy  suspect  that  much  harm  comes  of  them.'* 
"  The  house  here  before  us,"  said  one  of  the  oliicers,  "  I  fear  your 
honour  cannot  put  down ;  bein^  kept  by  a  person  of  quality,  wnose 
losses  far  exceed  his  gains.  Your  worship  may  exert  your  authonty 
against  petty  frarninL'-houscs,  which  do  more  narm  ana  slielrer  more 
abuses  than  those  of  the  Keutry,  w  here  notorious  cheats  dare  not  show 
their  faces ;  and  since  toe  yipe  of  play  is  become  so  oonunon,  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  permitted  in  the  houses  of  the  great  toan  in 
those  of  low  condition,  where  night  after  night  unfortunate  inills  are 
taken  in,  and  strippccl  of  their  very  skins."  "  Well,  master  notary," 
quoth  baucho,  "  1  know  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject." 

Just  at  that  momrat  a  seijeant  came  up  to  him  holding  fast  a  young 
man :  "  My  lord  governor,"  said  he,  "  this  youth  w  as  coming  towards 
us,  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  us  to  be  olTirers  of  justice,  lie  turned 
about  and  ran  off  like  a  deer — a  sure  sign  he  is  after  some  mischief. 
I  pursued  him ;  and  had  he  not  stumbled  and  fallen,  1  should  never 
have  overtaken  him."  "Why  did  you  fly  from  the  officer,  young 
man  ?  "  quoth  Sancho.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  youth,  "it  was  to  ivoia 
the  many  questions  that  olhcers  of  justice  usually  ask."  "  W  hat  is 
your  trade?"  asked  Sancho.   "A  weaver,"  answered  the  youth. 

And  what  do  you  weave  P"  auoth  Sancho.  "  Iron  heads  for  spean, 
an  it  please  your  worship."  So.  then,"  retomed  Sancho,  "  you  are 
pleased  to  be  jocose  wntn  mc,  ana  set  up  for  a  wit !  'tis  mighty  well. 
And  prav  may  I  ask  whither  you  were  jroiufr?"  "To  take  the  air, 
sir,"  replied  t  lie  lad.  "  Aud^ay  where  do  people  take  the  air  in  this 
island  ?  '  said  Sancho.  "  Where  it  blows,"  answered  the  youth. 
"Good," quoth  Sancho^  "you  answer  to  the  purpose;— a  notable  youth, 
truly !  but  hark  you,  sir ;  1  am  the  air  which  you  seek,  and  will  blow 
iu  your  poop,  and  drive  you  into  safe  custody.^  Here,  secuie  liim^  and 
carry  him  straight  to  prison.  I  irill  make  him  sleep  there  to-night, 
without  air."  Not  so,  by  my  faith,"  said  the  youth ;  "  your  worship 
shall  as  soon  make  the  King,  as  make  me  sleep  there."  "1  not 
make  you  sltM"i)  in  prison!"  cried  Sancho — "have  I  not  power  to 
conliue  or  rekase  you  as  1  please?"  "Whatever  your  worship's 
power  may  be,  you  shall  not  force  me  to  sleep  in  prison." 

"We  shall  see  that,"  replied  Sancho— "away  with  him  imme- 
diately, and  let  him  be  COTvinced  to  his  cost ;  and  should  the  gaoler 
be  found  to  practise  in  his  favour,  and  allow  him  to  sleep  out  of  his 
custody,  I  will  soonoe  him  in  the  penalty  of  two  thousand  ducats." 
"  All  this  is  very  pleasant,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  but  no  man  living 
shall  make  me  sleep  to-night  in  prison : — m  that  I  am  fixed."  "Tell 
xne,  devd  incaniate,"  quoth  Sancho, "  hast  thou  some  angel  at  thy 
beck,  to  come  and  break  the  fetters  with  which  1  mean  to  tether 
thee  P,"  "  Good,  my  lord,"  said  the  youngster,  with  a  smdSfi^  "lei  us 
not  trifle,  but  come  to  the  poiiit.  Your  worship^  1  own,  may  cli9  me  in  a 
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diin^rnn,  and  load  me  with  cIuuds  and  fetters,  and  lay  \\  hat  conriTnaiids 
you  i)lea;>c  upon  tlic  gaoler;  yet  if  1  rhoose  not  to  sleep,  can  your 
worsnip,  with  all  your  power,  force  me  to  sleep?"  "  No,  certainly/* 
said  the  secretary,  "  and  the  young  man  has  made  out  his  meaning." 
**  Well,  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  if  you  keep  awake,  it  is  from  ynur  own 
likino^,  and  not  to  cross  niy  will  ?"  "  Ccrtaiidy  not,  mv  lord,"  said  the 
voutn.  "  Then  go,  get  thee  home  aud  sleep,"  quota  Sancho.  *'  and 
Meaven  send  thee  a  good  night's  rest,  for  I  will  not  be  tby  hinarance. 
But  haye  a  care  another  time  how  you  sport  with  justice ;  for  yoa  may 
chance  to  meet  with  some  man  in  office  who  will  not  relish  your  jokes, 
but  crack  your  noddle  in  return."  The  youth  went  his  way,  and  the 
governor  continued  his  round. 

Soon  after  two  sergeants  came  up.  saying,  "We  bave  brought  you, 
my  lord  governor,  one  in  disguise  wno  seems  to  be  a  man,  but  is,  in 
fact,  a  woman,  and  no  ugly  one  either."  Two  or  three  lanterns 
were  immediately  held  up  to  her  lace,  by  the  light  of  which  they 
indeed  peroeiTed  it  to  be  that  of  a  female  seemingly  about  sixteen 
vears  of  age;  she  was  beautiful  as  at  honsand  pearis,  with  her 
hair  inclosed  under  a  net  of  sold  aud  green  silk.  They  viewed  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and  observed  that  her  stoekiuirs  were  flesh-coloured, 
her  garters  of  white  tafleta,  with  tassels  of  gold  and  seed  pearl ;  her 
breeches  were  of  green  and  gold  tissue,  her  cloak  of  the  same,  under 
which  she  wore  a  very  fine  waistcoat  oi  white  and  gold  stuff,  and  her 
shoes  MTre  white  like  those  worn  by  men.  She  liad  no  sword,  but  a 
very  rich  dagger ;  aud  on  her  fingers  were  many  valuable  rings.  All 
were  struck  with  admiration  of  the  maiden,  but  nobodv  knewner,  not 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Indeed,  those  wno  were  in  the 
secret  of  these  jests  were  as  much  interested  as  the  rest,  for  this 
circumstance  was  not  of  their  contriving,  and  being,  therefore,  unex- 
pected, their  surprise  and  curiosity  were  more  stronglv  excited. 

The  governor  admired  the  young  lady's  beauty,  and  asked  her  who 
she  was,  whither  she  was  troing,  and  what  had  mduced  her  to  dress 
herself  in  that  habit.  With  do^\^lcast  eyes,  she  modestly  answered, 
*'  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  excuse  my  answering  so  publicly  what  I  wish 
so  much  to  be  kept  secret :— of  one  thing  be  assure(L  gentlemen,  I  am 
no  thief,  nor  a  criminal,  but  an  unhappy  maiden,  who,  from  a  jealous 
and  rigorous  confinement,  has  been  tempted  to  transprress  tlie  rules  of 
decorum."  The  steward,  on  hearing  this,  said,  "  Be  pleased,  my  lord 
governor,  to  order  your  attendants  to  retire,  that  this  lady  may  speak 
more  freely." 

The.  governor  did  BO,  and  they  all  removed  to  a  distance,  excepting 
the  steward,  the  sewer,  and  the  secretary ;  upon  which  the  damsel 
proceeded  thus:  "I  am  the  daughter,  gentlemen,  of  Pedro  Perez 
Alazorca.  who  farms  the  wool  of  this  town,  and  often  comes  to  my 

fathers  house." 

"  This  will  not  pass,  madam,"  said  the  steward  ;  "fori  know  Pedro 
Perez  very  well,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  neither  sons  nor  daughters ; 
besides,  after  telling  us  he  is  your  fathcr^you  immediately  say  that  he 
comes  often  to  your  father's  house.'*  "  i  took  notSoe  of  that,"  qu9th 
Sancho.  "Indeed,  gentlemen,"  said  she.  "I  am  in  such  confusion 
that  I  know  not  wnat  I  say ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  daughter  to  Diego 
de  la  Liana,  whom  you  all  must  know."  "  That  may  be  true," 
answered  the  steward,* '  for  1  know  Diego  de  la  Liana :  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  birtli  and  fortane,  and  has  a  son  and  a  daughter;  an^^  since 
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he  has  been  a  widower,  nobody  in  this  town  can  say  they  have  setn 
tile  face  of  his  daughter,  for  he  keeps  her  so  confined  that  he  hardly 
suffers  the  sun  to  look  upon  her ;  the  oommon  report,  too,  is,  that  she 
is  extremely  handsome. 

"What  you  say  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  damsel,  "and  whether  fame 
lies  or  not.  as  to  luy  beauty,  you,  gentlemen,  wlio  have  seen  me,  may 
judge."  bhe  then  began  to  weep  most  bitterly;  upon  which  the 
secretary  whispered  the  sewer,  "^Something  of  impoitanoe,  sorely, 
must  have  caused  a  person  of  so  much  consequence  as  this  young 
lady  to  leave  her  own  house  in  sueh  a  dress,  ana  at  this  unseasonnble 
h(jur."  "  No  doubt  of  that,"  replied  the  sewer :  "  besides,  this  su:>pi- 
cion  is  confirmed  by  her  tears.**  Sancho  comforted  her  as  well  as  ne 
could,  and  desired  ner  to  tell  the  whole  matter  without  fear,  for  they 
would  be  her  friends,  and  serv^e  her  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able. 

"The  truth  is,  gentlemen/'  replied  she,  "that  since  my  morlier 
died,  which  is  now  ten  years  ago,  my  father  has  kept  me  dose  confined. 
We  na?e  a  chapel  in  the  house,  where  we  hear  mass ;  and  in  all  that 
time  I  have  seen  nothing  but  the  sun  in  the  heavens  by  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  by  night ;  nor  do  I  know  what  streets,  square,  or 
churehes  are ;  nor  even  men,  excepting  my  father  and  orother,  and 
Pedixj  i*erez  the  wool-farmer,  whose  constant  visits  to  our  house  led 
me  to  say  he  was  my  father,  to  conceal  the  truth.  This  close  con- 
finement, and  being  forbidden  to  set  my  foot  out  of  doors,  though  it 
M  ere  but  to  church,  has  for  many  days  and  montlis  past  disquieted  me 
very  much,  and  gave  me  a  constant  longing  to  see  the  world,  or  at 
lc»st  the  town  wliere  I  was  bom ;  and  I  pcsrsoaded  myself  that  this 
desire  was  neither  unlawful  nor  unbecommg.  When  I  heard  talk  of 
bull-fights,  running  at  the  ring,  and  theatrical  shows,  I  asked  my 
brother,  who  is  a  year  younger  than  myself,  to  tcU  me  what  those 
things  were,  and  several  others  that  I  have  never  seen.  He  described 
them  all  as  well  as  he  could,  but  it  only  inflamed  my  curiosity  to  see 
them  myself.  In  a  word,  to  shorten  the  story  of  my  rnin,  rpra>ed 
and  entreated  my  brother — O  that  I  had  never  so  prayed  nor  en- 
treated !  "—and  here  a  Hood  of  tears  interrupted  her  narrative.  "  Pray, 
madam,**  said  the  steward,  "be  comforted,  and  proceed ;  for  your  woitu 
and  tears  hotap  us  all  in  anxious  suspense."  "I  have  but  few  more 
words,"  answered  tlie  damsel,  "though  many  tears  to  shed:  fat 
misnlaced  desires  like  mine  can  be  atoned  for  no  other  way.'* 

The  beauty  of  the  damsel  had  made  an  impression  oa  the  soul  of 
the  sewer,  and  again  he  held  up  his  laatem  to  have  another  view  of 
her,  when  he  verily  thought  her  tears  were  orient  pearls  and  dew- 
drojis  of  the  morning,  and  he  heartily  wished  her  misfoi-time  might  not 
be  so  great  as  her  tears  and  sighs  seemed  to  indicate.  But  the 
ffovemor  was  out  of  all  i)atience  at  the  length  of  her  stor^,  and  Uioe- 
fore  bid  her  make  an  end  and  keep  them  no  longer,  as  it  grew  late, 
and  they  had  nmch  ground  yet  to  pass  over.  As  well  as  the  frequent 
interrupt  ion  of  sobs  and  sighs  would  let  her,  she  continued,  savmg, 
"My  misfortune  and  misery  is  no  other  tiian  this,  that  I  desired  my 
brotner  to  let  me  put  on  his  clothes,  and  take  me  out  some  night 
when  my  father  was  asleep,  to  see  the  town.  Yielding  to  my  frecjuent 
entreaties,  he  at  length  ^ve  me  this  habit,  and  dressed  himsell  in  a 
suit  of  mine,  which  fits  mm  exactly,  and  he  looks  like  a  beautiful  girl 
— ^for  he  has  yet  no  heard ;  and  tnis  night,  about  an  hour  ago.  we 
oonl^y^  to  get  out  of  the  house«  and  with  no  other  {^uide  than  a  loot- 
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boy  and  our  own  mavHj  hndds,  we  lutve  walked  throngh  the  whole 

town  ;  and  as  wc  were  retuminf?  home,  we  saw  a  crroat  company  of 
people  before  us.  whicli  niy  brotlier  saia  was  the  round,  and  tnat  we 
must  run,  or  rather  liy,  for  if  we  should  be  discovered  it  would  be 
worse  for  us.  Upon  which  he  set  off  at  full  speed,  leaving  me  to 
follow  hira ;  but  I  had  not  ?ot  many  paces  before  I  stumbled  and  fell, 
and  that  instaut  a  man  seized  me  and  brought  me  hither,  where  my 
indiscreet  loaging  has  covered  me  with  shame."  "Has  nothing;, 
then,"  t^uoth  &aidio,  "hefallen  you  but  this  P— you  mentioned  at  first 
something  of  jealousy,  I  think,  which  had  brought  you  from  home." 
*' Nothing."  said  she,  "has  befallen  me  but  what  I  have  said,  nor  has 
anythinur  tjroutrlit  me  out  but  a  desire  to  see  the  world,  which  went 
no  farther  thau  seeing  the  streets  of  this  town." 

The  tml^  of  the  <tomsel' s  story  was  now  confirmed  by  the  airiyal 
of  two  other  Serjeants,  who  had  ovri-taken  and  seized  the  brother  as 
he  fled  from  the  sister.  The  female  dress  of  the  youth  was  only  a  rich 
petticoat  and  a  blue  damask  mantle  bordered  with  gold  on  his  head 
ne  had  no  otiier  ornament  or  cover  than  his  own  hair,  wmdi  appeared 
like  80  many  waves  of  gold.  The  governor,  the  steward,  and  the 
sewer,  exammed  him  apart^  and,  out  of  the  hearing  of  his  sister,  asked 
him  why  he  had  disguised  himself  in  that  manner.  With  no  less 
bashfuluess  and  distress,  he  repeated  the  same  story  they  had  heard 
from  his  aister,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  cnamonred  sewer. 

Really,  young  gentlefolks."  said  the  governor,  "this  seems  only  a 
piece  of  chiklish  tolly,  and  all  these  sobs  and  tears  might  well  have  been 
spared  in  giving  an  account  of  your  frolic.  Had  you  but  told  us  your 
names,  wd  saia  you  had  got  ont  of  your  father's  noose  only  to  satisfy 
yonr  curiosity,  there  would  have  been  an  end  9f  the  story.**  "  That  is 
true,"  answered  the  damsel ;  "  but  my  confusion  was  so  great,  that  I 
knew  not  what  I  said,  or  how  to  behave  myself.'*  "Well,  madam," 
said  Saucho,  "  there  is  no  harm  done ;  we  will  see  you  safe  to  }  our 
laUier's  house,  who,  perhaps,  has  not  missed  you  ■  and  henceforward 
be  not  so  childish  nor  so  eager  to  get  abroad ;  for  the  modest  maiden 
and  the  broken  leg  should  keep  at  home;'  'the  woman  and  the  hen 
are  lost  by  gadding;'  and  'she  who  wishes  to  see,  wishes  no  less  to 
be  seen'— r say  no  more.** 

The  yonn^  man  thanked  the  governor  forthe  fiivonr  he  intended 
them,  in  seeing  them  safe  home,  whither  they  all  went ;  and,  having 
reached  the  house,  the  youth  threw  a  pebbh;  up  at  a  grated  window, 
which  immediately  brought  down  one  of  the  domestics,  who  opeued 
the  door,  and  they  went  in,  leaving  evei7  one  in  admiration  of  their 
beauty  and  graceful  demeanour,  ana  muen  entertained  by  their  desire 
of  seeing  the  world  by  night.   The  sewer  finding  that  his  heart  was 

E3ed  tlirough  and  through,  secretly  resolved  to  demand  the  young 
in  marriage  of  her  father  the  next  dar,  and  he  flattered  himself 
,  being  a  servant  of  the  duke,  he  should  not  be  refused.  Sancho, 
too,  had  some  thoughts  of  matching:  the  young  man  witli  lus  daughter 
Sanchica,  and  determined  to  brin^^  it  al)oiit  the  first  opportunity; 
feeling  assured  that  no  man's  son  would  think  himself  too  good  for  a 
fovemor's  daughter.  Thus  ended  the  nighfs  round  of  the  great 
Sancho :  two  days  after  also  ended  his  government,  v.  hieh  nut  an  end 
to  all  his  great  designs  and  expectations,  as  shall  hereafter  oe  shown. 
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CHAPTEE  LL 

Wh'eh  (ffdareif  irho  trere  the  enchanters  and  executioners  Viat  whipped 
duenna,  and  pinched  and  scratched  Don  Quixi>te;  and  also  tJU  tuceeu  </ 
the  page  who  carried  SanMs  Utter  to  hit  wfft,  Teresa  Pamm, 

CiD  IIamete.  the  most  laborious  and  careful  invesrisrator  into  the 
m'mutest  particles  of  this  true  histoi7,  says  that,  when  ponua  Kodn- 
giiez  went  ont  of  her  chamber  to  go  to  that  of  Don  Quixote,  another 
duenna,  who  had  slept  with  her,  ooserved  her,  and  as  all  durunas  are 
julilictt'd  1o  li^>t('ninfr,  prying  into,  and  smcllin?  out  evrrwl-n;r,  she 
fulh  wi  1  her,  and  with  so  light  a  foot  that  the  good  Kodriguez  did 
not  hi  ;ir  it :  and  no  sooner  had  she  entered  Don  Quixote's  oiamber, 
than  the  otner,  that  she  might  not  be  deficient  in  the  laudable  prac- 
tice of  talc-bcariTi.r,  in  which  duennas  usually  excel,  hastened  to 
acquaint  the  duchess  that  Donna  Rodriguez  was  then  actually  in 
Don  Quixote's  chamber.  The  duchess  immediately  told  the  duke, 
and  having  gained  hia  jpenniasion  to  go  with  Altisidorm  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity  respecting  this  night -visit  of  her  duenna,  they  silently  posted 
Ihrmselves  at  the  door  of  the  knight's  apartment,  where  they  stood 
listening  to  all  that  was  said  within :  but  when  the  duclicss  heard 
her  secret  imperfections  exposed,  neither  she  nor  Altisidora  could 
bear  it,  acd  so.  brimful  of  rage  and  eager  for  revenge,  they  bounced 
into  the  rliamoer,  and  seizing  the  ofiViulfrs.  inllicted  the  whipping 
and  pinching  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  ii'annor  already  related — 
for  nothing  awakens  the  wrath  of  women  and  inflames  them  with  a 
desire  of  yengeance  more  effectually  than  affironts  lerelled  at  their 
beauty,  or  other  objects  of  tlicir  vanity. 

The  duke  was  much  diverted  witli  his  lady's  aeconnt  of  this  night- 
ndventure:  and  the  duchess  being  still  merrily  disposed,  now 
desuatehea  a  messenger  extraordinary  to  Teresa  Panza  with  her 
husband's  letter  (for  Sancho,  having  his  head  so  full  of  the  great 
concerns  of  his  govcrnmont,  had  miite  forgotten  it),  and  with 
another  from  herseli^  to  which  she  added  as  a  present  a  large  string 
of  rich  coral  beads. 

Now  the  historj  tells  us  that  the  messenger  employed  on  this 
occasion  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  the  same  page  who  personated 
Duleinea  in  the  wood,  and,  being  desirous  to  please  his  lord  and 
lady,  he  set  off  with  much  glee  to  Sanclio's  village.  Havinc:  arrived 
near  it,  he  inquired  of  some  women  whom  he  saw  washing  iu  a 
brook  if  there  liyed  not  in  that  town  one  Teresa  Panza,  w^ife  of 
one  Sancho  Panza,  squire  to  a  knight  railed  Doii  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha.  "  That  Teresa  Panza  is  my  mother,"  said  a  young 
lass  who  was  washing;  among  the  rest,  '*  and  that  Sancho  my  own 
fjither,  and  that  knight  our  master."  **  Arc  they  so?"  quoth  the 

fage:  "  come,  then,  my  good  girl,  and  lead  me  to  your  mother;  for 
havo  n  Irlter  and  a  token  for  her  from  that  same  father  of  yours." 
**  That  1  will,  with  all  my  heart,  sir,"  answered  the  irirl  (who  seemed 
to  be  about  fourteen  years  of  age),  and,  leaving  tiic  imen  she  was 
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Tvasliing  to  one  of  her  oompanioiu^  witlmt  stopping-  to  cover  either 
her  head  or  feet,  away  she  ran  skipping  along  before  tlie  page's 
iiorse,  bare-leggeu,  and  her  hair  dishevelled. 

"  Come  along,  sir,  an  t  nlease  you,"  quoth^  she,  "  for  our  house 
stands  hard  by,  and  yoa  wul  find  my  mother  in  trouble  enofugb  for 
being  so  long  without  tidings  of  my  father."    "  Well,"  swl  the 

{)age,  "  I  now  hnnq:  her  news  that  will  cheer  her  heart,  I  warrant 
ler."  So  on  he  went,  with  his  guide  running,  skipping,  and  capering 
before  him,  till  they  readied  the  village,  aiul,  oefore  she  got  up  to  the 
house,  she  called  out  aloud,  "  Mother,  mother,  oome  out !  here's  a 
gentleman  who  l^rincrs  letters  and  other  thing's  from  my  good  father," 
At  the!?c  words  out  came  her  mother  Teresa  Panza  with  a  distaff 
in  her  hand — ^I'or  she  was  spinning  llax.  She  was  clad  in  a  russet  pet- 
ticoat, so  short  that  it  loolced  as  if  it  had  been  docked  at  plaoketp 
vith  a  jacket  of  the  same,  and  the  sleeves  of  her  under  sannent  hang« 
about  it.  She  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age^  and  "waa 
stronor,  hale,  siuewy,  and  hard  as  a  hazel-nut. 

"  "VVhat  is  the  matter,  girl?"  quoth  she,  seeing  her  daughter  with 
the  page ;  "  what  gentleman  is  that  P"  "  It  is  an  humble  servant  of 
my  Lady  Donna  Teresa  Panza,"  answered  tlin  pacre ;  and,  throwing 
himself  iVom  his  horse,  with  great  resnect  he  went  and  kneeled  before 
the  Lady  Teresav,  sayiug,  "  Bejpleasea,  Signora  Doima  Teresa,  to  give 
me  your  ladyship's  hand  to  kiss»  as  tite  lawful  wife  of  Signor  Sost 
SanchoPanza,  sole  governor  of  the  bland  of  Barabiiia."  "Alaok- 
a-day,  good  sir,  how  yon  talk!"  she  replied:  "  I  am  no  court-dame, 
)mi  a  poor  countrywoman,  daughter  of  a  ploughman,  and  wife  in- 
deed of  a  squire-errant,  but  no  governor."  "  Your  ladyship," 
answered  the  page,  "  is  the  most  worthy  wife  of  a  thrice- worthy 
f^'overnor,  and  to  confirni  tlie  truth  of  what  I  say,  be  pleased, 
madani,  to  receive  what  I  here  bring  you."  He  then  drew  the 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  a  string  of  corals^  each  bead  set  in  gpld| 
and,  putting  it  about  ner  neck>  he  said,  This  letter  is  fiom  my  iora 
governor,  and  another  that  I  have  here,  and  those  corals  are  from  my 
ladv  duchess,  who  sends  me  to  your  laayship," 

Teresa  ana  her  dan  ^rht  er  were  all  astonishment.  "  May  I  die,"  said 
the  girl,  "if  our  master  Don  Quixote  be  not  at  the  bottom  of  this— 
as  sure  as  day  he  has  given  mv  father  the  govenmient  or  earldom  he 
has  so  often  promised  nim."  'It  is  even  so,"  answered  the  page; 
"  and  for  Siguor  Don  Quixote's  j^ake,  my  Lord  Sancho  is  now  governor 
of  the  island  of  J^arataria,  as  the  letter  will  inform  you."   "  i^ay, 

foung  gentleman,"  quoth  Teresa,  "  be  pleased  toreacf  it :  for  though 
can  spin,  I  cannot  read  a  jot."  "  iSor  I  neither,  i*  faith,**  cried 
Sanchica;  "but  stay  a  little,  and  I  will  fcteli  one  who  ran,  either 
the  bachelor  Samson  Carrasco  or  the  priest  himself,  who  will  come 
with  ail  their  hearts  to  iicar  news  of  my  fatlier."  "  You  need  not 
take  that  trouble,"  said  the  page ;  "  for  1  can  read,  though  I 
caimot  spin,  and  will  read  it  to  you."  Which  he  accordingly  did  : 
but,  as  its  contents  have  already  been  given,  it  is  not  here 
repeated.  He  then  produced  the  letter  from  the  duchess,  and  read 
as  follows: 

"Friend  Teresa, — 
"  Findini?  your  husband  Sancho  worthy  of  my  es'fom  for  his 
honesty  and  good  understanding,  I  prevailed  upon  the  duke,  my 
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spouse,  to  make  bim  governor  of  one  of  tlie  many  islands  in  Iiis 
possession.  I  am  informed  be  govoms  liko  any  liawk ;  at  which  I 
and  my  lord  duke  are  mightily  pleased,  and  give  many  thanks  to 
Heaven  that  I  have  not  Deen  deceived  in  my  choice,  for  Madam 
Teresa  may  be  assured  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  good 

fovernor  —  and  God  make  me  as  good  as  Sancho  governs  well, 
have  fiont  you,  my  dear  friend,  a  string  of  corals  set  in  ffold 
— 1  wish  they  were  oriental  pearls ;  but.  whoever  gives  thee  a  bone  lm3 
no  mind  to  see  thee  dead :  the  time  will  oome  whenwe  shall  be  better 
acquainted,  and  converse  with  each  other,  and  then  Heaven  knows 
wliat  may  happen.  Commend  mc  to  your  daughter  Sanehica,  and 
tell  her  from  me  to  get  herself  ready :  for  I  mean  to  have  her  highly 
married  when  she  least  expects  it.  I  am  told  the  acorns  near  your 
town  are  very  large — ^pray  send  me  some  two  dozen  of  them ;  for  I  shall 
value  them  the  more  as  coming  from  your  hand.  Write  to  me  inime- 
diHtely,  to  inform  me  of  your  health  and  welfare;  and,  if  you  want 
anything,  you  need  but  open  your  mouth,  and  it  bhall  be  measured. 
80  Ood  keep  yon. 

"  Tour  loving  Friend, 
"  from  this  place.  The  DuaEBaB." 

"  Ah  1 "  quoth  Teresa,  at  hearing  the  letter,  "  how  good,  how  plaia. 
how  humble  a  lady !  let  me  be  buried  with  such  ladies  as  this  sav  I,  ana 
not  with  such  proud  madams  as  thiii  town  affords,  who  think,  becaus© 
they  are  irentlefolks,  the  wind  must  not  blow  upon  them;  and  go 
flaunting  to  churek  as  if  they  were  queens !  they  seem  to  think  it 
a  disgrace  to  look  upon  a  peasant  woman :  and  yet  you  see  how 
this  good  lady,  though  she  bie  a  duchess,  calls  me  friend,  and  treats 
me  as  if  I  were  her  equal! — and  equal  may  1  see  her  to  the  hijjhest 
steeple  iu  La  Maucha !  As  to  the  acorns,  sir,  I  will  send  her  lady- 
ship a  peek  of  them,  and  such  as^  for  their  size,  people  shall  come 
from  far  and  near  to  see  and  adnure.  But  for  the  present,  Sancfaic% 
let  us  make  much  of  this  gentleman.  Do  thou  take  care  of  his  horse, 
child,  and  bring  some  new-laid  eggs  out  of  the  stable,  and  slice  some 
rashers  of  bacou^  and  let  us  entertain  him  like  any  prince :  for  his 
good  news  and  his  own  good  looks  deserve  no  less.  Meanwhile  I  will 
step  and  carry  my  neighbours  tlie  joyful  tidings,  esneeiallv  our  good 
priest  and  Master  Nicholas  the  barber,  who  are  and  nave  always  been 
such  friends  to  your  tat  her."  "Yes,  Twill,"  answered  Sanchic;i; 
"  but  hark  you.  mother,  half  that  striug  of  corals  comes  to  me ;  for 
sure  the  great  lady  knows  better  than  to  send  them  all  to  you."  "  it 
is  all  for  thee,  daughter,"  answered  Teresa,  "  but  let  me  wear  it  a  few 
days  about  my  neck,  for  truly,  methinks  it  cheers  my  very  heart." 
**  You  will  be  no  less  cheered,"  quoth  the  page.  "  when  you  see 
the  bundle  I  have  in  this  portmanteau :  it  is  a  nabit  of  supearfine 
cloth,  which  the  j;ovemor  wore  onlv  one  dav  at  a  hunting-match,  and 
he  has  sent  it  all  to  Si^ora  Sanehica."  May  he  live  a  thousand 
years !  "  answered  Sancnica ;  "  and  the  bearer  neither  more  or  less — 
aye,  and  two  thousand,  if  need  be  1" 

Teresa  now  went  out  of  the  house  with  the  letters,  and  the  beads 
about  her  neck,  and  playing,  as  she  went  along,  with  her  finger 
upon  the  letters,  as  it  they  had  been  a  timbrel,  when,  accidentally 
met^tin?  the  priest  and  iSaroson  Carrasco,  she  began  dancing  and 
capui      before  them.  **  Faith  and  troth,"  cried  she,  '*  we  have 
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no  poor  relations  now : — we  have  ffot  a  ffovernment !  Ay,  ay,  let 
the  proudest  she  amongst  ihv.m  all  meddle  with  me ;  I  will  make 
her  know  lirr  distance."  "What  is  the  matter,  Teresa  Panza? 
What  madness  is  this?"  quoth  the  priest;  "  and  what  papers  have 
you  got  there  P  "  "  No  other  madness,"  auoth  she,  "  but  that  these  are 
letters  £rom  duchesses  and  goreniors,  ana  these  about  my  neck  are  trae 
ooral;  and  the  Ave>marias  and  the  Pater-nosters  are  of  beaten  ^old, 
and  I  am  a  povemor's  lady— that's  all."  "  Heaven  be  our  aid!  " 
thev  exclaimed ;  "  wc  know  not  wliat  you  mean,  Torosa."  "  Here," 
said  she,  givin^r  them  the  letters,  "  take  these,  read,  and  believe  your 
own  eyes."  The  priest  havino:  read  them  so  that  Samson  Carrasco 
heard  the  contents,  they  both  stared  at  each  other  in  astonishment. 
The  bachelor  asked  who  had  broug:ht  those  letters.  T(;;csa  said  if 
they  would  come  home  with  her  they  should  see  the  messenger,  who  was 
a  youth  like  any  ^Iden  pine-tree ;  aJid  that  he  had  brought  her  another 
resent  worth  twice  as  much.  The  ])riest  took  the  string  of  corals  from 
er  neck,  and  examined  them  again  and  airain ;  and  being  satisfied 
that  they  were  genuine,  his  wonder  increased,  and  he  said,  "  By  the 
habit  I  wear,  I  know  not  what  to  sav  nor  what  to  ttiink  of  these  letters 
and  these  presents  !  On  the  one  hand  I  see  and  feel  the  fineness  of 
these  corals,  and  on  tlic  other  I  read  that  adnrhess  sends  to  desire  a 
dozen  or  two  of  aconis!"  "Make  these  tiiinirs  tally,  if  yon  can," 
quoth  Carrasco ;  "  let  us  go  and  see  the  messenger,  wlio  may  explam 
the  difficulties  which  puzzfe  us." 

They  then  returned  with  Teresa,  and  found  the  pa^re  sifting  a 
little  barley  for  his  horse,  and  Sanenica  cutting  a  rasher  to  fry  with 
eggs  for  the  page's  dinner,  whose  anpearance  and  behaviour  tliey 
both  bked  ;  and,  after  the  usual  compliments,  Samson  requested  him 
to  give  them  some  intelligence  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  ran/a ;  for 
though  they  had  read  a  letter  from  Sancho  to  his  wife,  and  another 
from  a  duchess,  still  they  were  confounded,  and  could  not  divine 
what  Sancho's  government  could  mean,  and  especiailv  of  an  island ; 
well  knowing  that  all,  or  most,  of  those  in  the  Meaiterranean  be- 
longed to  his  majesty.  ** QentiemeiL"  answered  the  page,  "that 
Si^ior  Sancho  Panza  is  a  governor,  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  wliethtir 
it  De  an  island  or  not  that  he  governs,  I  cannot  say  ;  1  only  know 
that  it  is  a  place  containing  above  a  thousand  iuiiabitants.  And 
as  to  ray  lady  duclicss  sending  to  beg  a  few  acorns,  if  you  knew 
how  humble  and  alFable  she  is,  it  would  give  no  surprise ;  she  will 
even  send  to  borrow  a  comb  of  one  of  lier  neighbours.  Tlie  ladies 
of  Arragon,  gentlemen,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  though  as  iugh 
in  rank,  are  not  so  proud  and  ceremonious  as  the  ladies  of  Castile: 
—-they  are  much  more  condescending." 

Sanchica  now  came  in  with  her  lap  full  of  eggs.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said 
she  to  the  pjige,  "  does  my  father,  now  he  is  a  governor,  wear  trunk- 
hose!'"*  1  never  observed,"  answered  the  page,  "but  doubtless 
he  does."  "  God's  my  life ! "  replied  Sanchica,  "what  a  sight  to  see 
my  father  in  lonur  breeches !  Is  it  not  stranirc  that,  ever  since  T  was 
bom.  I  have  longed  to  s(;e  my  father  with  breeches  of  that  fashion, 
laced  to  his  girdle  ?"  "1  w,uTant  you  will  have  that  pleasure  if  you 
lire,"  answered  the  page ;  "  before  Heaven,  if  his  government  lasts 

*  Trunk  hose  were  prohibited  by  royal  decree  shortly  after  the  publication 
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hut  two  months,  lie  is  likely  to  travel  with  a  cape  to  In's  cap."*  The 


;be  fineness  of  the  corals,  and  also  the  huntiug-suit  sent  by  Sancho, 


£Eurthingale,  right  and  tight  and  &shionable,  and  one  of  the  best  that 
is  to  be  had;  for,  truly,  lam  resolved  uot  to  si  i;ime  my  husband** 

goveniment;  and,  if  tlicy  vex  me,  I  will  tret  to  that  same  court  my- 
self, and  ride  in  my  coach  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  there :  for  she 
who  has  a  governor  for  her  husband  may  verv  well  have  a  ooadi,  and 
afford  it  too,  i'  fidth ! "  "  Aye,  marry,"  qnotn  Sanchica^  "  and  would 
to  Heaven  it  were  to-day,  rather  than  to-morrow;  though  folks  that 
saw  me  coached  with  my  lady  mother,  should  say,  '  Do  but  see  the 
bumpkin  there,  daughter  of  such  an  one.  stuffed  with  garlic !— how 
she  nannts  it  about,  and  lolls  in  her  ooecn  like  any  she-pope ! '  But 
let  them  jeer,  so  they  trudge  in  the  dirt,  and  I  ride  in  my  coach,  with 
my  feet  above  the  ground.  A  bad  year  and  a  worse  month  to  all 
the  murniurers  in  the  world!  While  I  go  warm,  let  'em  laugh  that 
like  it.  b^ay  1  well,  mother?"  "Ay,  mightv  well,  daughter,"  an- 
swered Teresa ;  "and,  indeed,  mv  good  man  Sancho  foretold  ineall 
this,  and  still  greater  luck;  and,  (liou  shalt  see.  daughter,  it  will 
never  stop  till  it  has  made  me  a  countess:  for  luck  only  wants  a 
beginning :  and,  as  1  have  often  heard  vour  father  say — who,  as  he  is 
yours,  so  is  he  the  father  of  proTerbs—  When  they  give  you  a  heifer, 
mak('  hnsie  with  the  halter:  when  thev  offer  thee  a  gOTemorshipy  lajr 
hold  of  it;  when  an  earldom  is  put  before  thee,  lay  your  claws  on 
it ;  and  when  t  hey  wliist  le  to  thee  with  a  good  gift,  snap  at  it ;  if  not, 
sleep  on,  and  ^ive  no  answer  to  the  good  luck  that  raps  at  your 
door.'  "  "Ay,  mdeed,"  quoth  Sanchica,  "what  care  I,  though  they 
be  spiteful,  and  say,  M  nen  they  see  me  step  it  stately,  and  bridle  it, 
'  Look,  look  there  at  the  dog  in  a  doublet !  the  higher  it  mounts,  the 
more  it  shows.'  ** 

"  Surely."  said  the  priest,  "the  whole  race  of  Panzas  were  bam 
with  their  bellies  stuffed  with  proTcrbs,  for  I  never  knew  one  of  them 
that  did  not  throw  tliem  out  at  every  turn."  "I  believe  so  too," 
quoth  the  page-  "even  his  honour,  the  governor  Sancho,  utters  them 
very  thick ;  ,ancL  though  often  not  umch  to  the  purpose,  they  are 
mightily  relished,  and  my  lady  duchess  and  the  duke  commend  them 
higldy."  "  You  persist  then  in  affirming,  sir,"  quoth  the  bachelor, 
"that  Sancho  is  veally  a  governor,  and  that  these  presents  and  letters 


sents  and  have  read  the  letters,  we  have  no  faith,  and  are  inclined  to 
think  it  one  of  the  adventures  of  our  countn^man  Don  Quixote,  and 
take  it  all  for  enchautmcnt ;— indeed,  friend.  1  would  fain  touch  you, 
fjo  be  certain  vou  are  a  messenger  of  llesh  and  blood,  and  not  an 
illusion."  "All  1  know  of  myself,  gentlemen."  answered  the  piige, 
"  is,  that  I  am  really  a  messenger,  and  that  Signor  Sancho  Panza  is 
actually  a  governor ;  and  that  my  lord  duke  and  his  duchess  can  give^ 

*  It  was  customary  for  men  of  ouality  to  wear  a  veil  or  mask  depending 
from  the  oorering  worn  on  the  neud,  in  order  to  shield  the  Smo  from 
the  son. 


are  iu  truth 


by  a  duchess  ? 
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and  "have  jriven,  him  tliat  provemmcnt ;  in  which  I  have  heard  that  lie 
behaves  hi^ii^irlf  in  a  uoiable  manner.  Now,  whether  there  be  eu- 
chaulnieut  iu  tiiis  or  uot,  I  leave  to  you  to  determine :  for,  by  the  life 
of  mj  parents,*  who  are  livings,  and  whom  I  dearly  love,  I  know 
nothing  more  of  the  matter."  "  It  mav  be  so,"  replied  the  bachelor, 
h\xt ^Dttbif at  Atinustinus."  "Doubt  wno  will,"  ausworod  the  page, 
"  the  truth  is  what  I  tell  you,  and  truth  will  always  rise  uppermost, 
88  the  oil  does  abo^e  water ;  but  if  you  will  not  beHeve  me,  OjjerUm 
eredite,  et  non  verbis : — oome  one  of  you  gentlemen  along  with  me, 
and  be  satisfied  with  your  eyes  of  what  your  ears  will  not  convince 
you."  ^  "  That  jaunt  is  for  me,"  quoth  Sanchica :  "  take  me  behind 
you,  sir.  upon  jour  nag,  for  1  have  a  huge  mind  to  see  his  worship  my 
lather.  The  daughters  of  governors,"  said  the  page,  "must  not 
travel  unattended,  but  in  coaches  and  litters,  and  with  a  handsome 
train  of  servants."  "By  the  mass,"  quoth  Sanchica,  "I  can  go  a 
journey  as  well  upon  an  ass's  colt  as  in  a  coach ;  I  am  none  of  your 
tender  squeamish  things,  not  I."  "Peace,  wench,"  quoth  Teresa, 
"  thou  know'st  not  what  thou  say'st :  the  gentleman  b  in  the  right, 
for,  'accordino:  to  reason,  each  tiling  iu  its  season.'  When  it  was 
Saneho,  it  was  Saiicha;  and  when  governor,  my  lady.  Say  1  not 
right,  sir  r "  "  My  Ladjr  Teresa  says  more  tiian  she  imagines,"  quoth 
the  page ;  "  but  prav  give  me  something  to  eat,  and  despatch  me 
quickly :  for  I  intend,  to  return  home  this  night."  "  Be  pleased  then, 
sir,"  said  the  priest,  "  to  take  a  humble  meal  with  me,  for  Madam 
Teresa  has  more  goodwill  than  good  cheer  to  welcome  so  woithy  a 
guest."  The  page  refused  at  first,  but  at  length  thought  it  best  to 
comply,  and  the  priest  very  willingly  took  him  home  with  him,  that 
he  miglit  have  an  opportunity  to  inform  himself  more  at  large  con- 
cerning Don  Quixote  and  his  exploits.  The  bachelor  otiered  Teresa 
to  write  answers  to  her  letters ;  but,  as  she  looked  upon  him  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  wag,  she  would  not  let  him  meddle  in  oer  concerns ; 
so  she  gave  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a  modicum  of  bread  to  a  noviciate 
friar  who  was  a  penman,  and  he  wrote  two  letters  for  her,  one  to  her 
husband  and  the  other  to  the  duchess,  both  of  her  own  inditing ;  and 
thev  are  none  of  the  worst  things  recorded  in  this  great  history,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  LH 

Of  tk€  progrm  qf  Somcko  Ptmza**  gcvemmeni,  wUh  other  eniertaining 

vuBtteri,  . 

Now  the  morning  dawned  that  succeeded  the  night  of  the  gover- 
nor's round  ;  the  romaiudcr  of  which  the  sewer  passed,  not  in  sleep, 
but  in  pleas iuLT  thoughts  of  the  lovely  face  and  charming  air  oi 
the  disguised  damsel;  and  the  steward  in  writing  an  account  to 
his  lord  and  lady  of  the  words  and  actions  of  the  new  governor,  who 
appeared  to  him  a  marvellous  mixture  of  ignorance  and  sagacity.  His 

*  To  swear  bv  the  life  of  one's  parents  was  a  common  mode  of  adjuratton 
in  the  time  of  C^rvantee. 
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lordship  bemg  risen,  thev  gave  him,  by  order  of  Dr.  Pedro  Rezio,  s 
Httle  conserve,  and  tour  araughts  of  dear  spring  water,  which,  how- 
ever, he  woold  gladly  have  exchanged  for  a  luncheon  of  bread  and 

a  fe\r  grapes.  But,  srcinir  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  compul<;ion  than 
choice,  he  submitted,  although  with  much  grief  of  heart  and  mortifi- 
cation of  appetite :  being  assured  by  his  doctor  tliat  spaie  and  delicate 
food  sharpened  that  acute  judgment  which  was  so  necessary  for 
persons  in  authority  and  high  emploment,  where  a  bra\Miy  strengtli 
of  body  is  much  less  needful  than  a  \4gorous  understanding.  Bv  this 
sophistry  Sancho  was  induced  to  struggle^  with  hunger,  while  he 
inwardly  cursed  the  government,  and  even  him  that  gave  it. 
Nevertheless,  on  tnis  fasting  tare  did  the  worthy  magistrate  attend 
*  to  the  admiiustration  of  justice :  and  the  first  busmess  that  occurred 
on  tliat  day  was  an  appeal  to  his  judgment  in  a  case  which  was  thus 
stated  b^  a  stranger— tlic  appelluut :  "  My  lord,"  said  he.  "there  is  a 
river  wMch  passes  through  the  domains  ot  a  certain  lord,  dividing  it 
into  two  parts— 1  beseech  your  honour  to  give  me  your  attention,  for 
it  is  a  case  of  great  importance  and  some  diiiiculty.  I  say,  then,  that 
upon  this  river  there  was  a  bridge,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  gallows, 
and  a  kind  of  court-house,  where  four  judges  sit  to  try,  and  pass  sen- 
tence upon  those  who  are  found  to  transgress  a  certain  law  enaeteMft 
by  the  proprietor,  which  runs  thus :  'AVhoever  would  pa5s  over  this 
l>ri(lire  must  first  declare  u^)on  oatli  whence  lie  comes,  and  upon  what 
busmess  he  is  gomg ;  and,  if  he  swears  the  truth,  he  shall  pass  over ; 
but,  if  he  swears  to  a  falsehood  he  shall  certainly  die  upon  the  gibbet 
tiiere  provided.*  After  this  law  was  made  known,  many  persons 
ventured  over  it,  and  the  truth  of  wliat  they  swore  being  admitted, 
they  were  allowed  freelv  to  \)i^s.  But  a  man  now  comes  demanding 
a  passage  over  the  bridge-  and,  on  taking  the  reouired  oath,  he 
swears  that  he  is  going  to  be  executed  upon  the  gibbet  before  liim. 
and  that  he  has  no  other  ljusiness.  The  judges  deliberated,  but  woida 
not  decide.  *  If  we  let  this  man  pass  freely'  said  they,  'he  will  have 
sworn  falseh,  and,  bv  the  law,  he  ought  to  die :  and,  il'  we  hang  him, 
he  will  verify  his  oatn,  and  he,  bavin?  sworn  the  truth,  ousrht  to  have 
passed  unm(ilested,  as  the  law  ordains.'  The  case,  my  lord,  is  yet 
suspenilcd,  for  the  judges  know  not  how  to  act;  and,  therefore, 
havmg  heard  of  your  lordshi])'s  great  wisdom  and  acuteness,  they 
have  sent  me  humbly  to  beseech  your  lordship  on  their  behalf,  to  give 
your  opinion  in  so  intricate  and  perplexing  a  case."  "To  deal 
plainly  with  you,"  said  Sancho,  "  these  gentlemen  judircs  who  sent  you 
to  me  might  have  saved  themselves  and  you  the  labour ;  for  I  have 
more  of  the  blunt  than  the  acute  in  me.   However,  let  me  hcinr  your 

fuestion  once  more,  that  I  may  understand  it  the  better,  and  mayhap 
may  chance  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head."  The  man  aocordmgly 
told  his  tale  once  ortAvice  mofe,  and  when  he  had  done,  the  frovenior 
thus  delivered  his  opinion :  "  To  my  thinking,"  said  he,  "  this  matter 
may  soon  be  settled ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  The  man,  you  say, 
swears  he  is  ^oing  to  die  upon  the  gallows,  and  if  he  is  hanged,  it 
would  be  ji^amst  the  law,  because  he  swore  tlie  truth :  and  if  they  do 
not  hang  him,  why  then  he  swore  a  lie,  {md  ought  to  have  suffered." 
"It  is  just  as  you  say,  my  lord  governor,"  said  the  messenger,  "  and 
nothing  more  is  wanting  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  case." 
"  I  say,  then,"  continued  Sancho,  that  thev  must  let  that  part  of 
the  man  pass  that  swore  the  truth,  and  hang  tnat  put  that  swore  the 
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lie,  and  thereby  the  law  will  be  qbeved."  "If  so,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  stranger,  tlic  man  must  be  diviaed  into  two  parts ;  and  thereby 

he  will  certainly  die,  and  thus  the  law,  which  wc  are  bound  to 
observe,  is  iu  no  respect  complied  with."  "  Harkco,  honest  man,** 
said  Sancho,  "  either  I  have  no  brains,  or  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
put  this  passenger  to  death,  as  to  let  him  live,  and  pass  the  brid^ ; 
for,  if  the  truth  saves  him,  the  lie  also  condemns  liim  ;  and,  this  bemg 
so,  you  may  tell  those  j^entlcmen  who  sent  you  to  me,  that  since  the 
reasous  for  condeniniug  aud  acquitting  him  are  equal,  they  should  let 
the  man  pass  freely:  for  it  is  iQways  more  commendable  to  do  good 
than  to  do  harm ;  and  this  advice  I  would  give  yon  under  my  hand, 
if  I  could  write.  Nor  do  1  speak  thus  of  my  own  head,  but  on  the 
authority  of  my  master  Don  Quixote,  who,  on  the  nigiit  before  the 
day  I  came  to  govern  this  island,  told  me,  among  many  other  ^ood 
thmgs,  that  when  justice  was  doubtfid,  I  should  lean  to  the  side  of 
mercy ;  and  God  has  been  pleased  to  bring  it  to  my  mind  in  the 
present  case,  in  which  it  comes  pat  to  the  purpose."  "  It  does  so '* 
answered  the  steward ;  and.  for  my  part,  1  tliink  Lycurgus  himself, 
who  gave  laws  to  the  LaceaiBm(mians.  could  not  have  decided  more 
wisely  than  the  great  Panza  has  just  done.  And  uow  let  the  business 
of  the  court  cease  for  this  momin;?,  and  I  will  give  orders  that  my 
lord  governor  shall  dine  to-day  much  to  his  satisfaction."  "  That," 
Quoth  Saucho,  "is  what  1  desire;  give  us  fair  play,  feed  us  well,  and 
then  let  cases  and  questions  rain  upon  me  ever  so  tiiick  I  will  despatch 
them  in  a  trice." 

The  steward  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  it  would  have  pone  much 
against  his  conscience  to  starve  so  excellent  a  governor;  besides,  he 
intended  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with  him  that  very  night,  and  to 
play  oif  the  last  trick  he  had  in  commission. 

Now  Sancho,  having  dined  to  his  heart's  content,  though  against  all 
the  rules  and  aphorisms  of  Doctor  Tirteafuera,  wlien  the  cloth  was 
removed,  a  courier  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Don  Quixote  to  the 
gnovemor.  Sancho  desired  the  secretary  to  read  it  first  to  himself  and 
then,  if  it  contained  nothing  that  required  secrecy,  to  read  it  aloud. 
The  secretary  hrwing  done  as  he  was  commanded,  "My  lord,"  said  he, 
*'  well  may  it  be  read  aloud,  for  what  Signor  Don  Quixote  writes  to 
your  lordship  deserves  to  be  engraven  in  letters  of  gold.  Pray  listen 
tome." 

"soir  qtuxoib  sb  la.  icavcha  to  baitcho  panza,  ootebitok  op 

THE  I8LAKD  OP  BAJLAXABIA. 

"When  I  expected,  friend  Sancho,  to  have  heard  only  of  thy  care- 
lessness and  blunders,  I  have  had  accounts  of  thy  vigilance  and  discre- 
tion ;  for  which  I  return  particular  thanks  to  Heaven,  that  can  raise 
up  the  lowest  from  their  povertv,  and  convert  the  fool  into  a  wise  man. 
I  am  told,  that  as  a  governor  tnou  art  a  man ;  yet,  as  a  man  thou  art 
scarcclv  above  the  brute  crnatnrc— such  is  the  Inunilityof  thy  dcmoan- 
our.  hat  I  woidd  observe  to  thee,  ISaueho,  that  it  is  often  expedient 
and  necessary,  for  the  due  support  of  authority,  to  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  humility  of  the  heart.  The  personal  adornments  of  one 
Xhtil  is  raised  to  a  hi^h  situation  must  correspond  with  his  present 
greatness,  and  not  with  his  former  lowliness :  let  thy  apparel,  there- 
fore, be  good  and  becoming ;  for  the  hedgestake  when  decorated  no 
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longer,  appears  what  it  reallr  is.  I  do  not  mean  that  thou  shouldst 
wear  jewels,  or  iSnery ;  nor,  oein^  a  judge,  would  I  have  thee  dress 
like  a  soldier;  but  adorn  thyself  in  a  manner  suitahle  to  tny  eiiiploy- 
ment.  To  gam  the  g-oodwillof  thy  people,  two  tiimgb,  aiiiuu^  oiliers, 
thou  must  not  fail  to  observe,  one  is  to  be  courteous  to  all — thai, 
iiuleed,  1  have  already  told  thee;  the  other  is  to  take  especial  care 
that  the  people  be  exposed  to  no  scarcity  of  food;  for,  wiili  the  poor, 
hunger  is,  of  all  atHictions,  the  most  insupportable.  Publish  few  edicts, 
but  let  those  be  good ;  and,  aboyeall,  see  that  they  are  well  obserred; 
for  edicts  tliat  are  not  kerjt  are  the  same  as  not  made,  and  serve  only 
to  show  that  tlie  prince,  tliough  he  had  wisdom  and  authority  to  make 
them,  had  not  the  eouraire  to  insist  upon  their  execution.  Lawstliat 
threaten,  and  are  not  enforced,  become  like  King  Log,  whose  croakins 
subjects  first  feared,  then  despised  him.  Be  a  father  to  yirtue,  and 
a  stepfather  to  vice.  Be  not  always  severe,  nor  always  mild-  but 
choose  the  happv  mean  Ijctween  them,  which  is  the  true  ]K>iut  of  dis- 
cretion. Visit  tlie  prisons,  the  shambles,  and  the  markets ;  for  there 
the  presence  of  the  goyemor  is  highly  necesaanr:  such  station  is  a 
oonuort  to  the  prisoner  hoping  for  release ;  it  is  a  terror  to  the  but- 
chers, who  then  dare  not  make  use  of  false  weights ;  and  the  same 
effect  is  produced  on  all  other  dealers.  tSiiouldst  thou  unhappily  be 
secretly  luchued  to  avarice,  to  gluttony,  or  women,  whieh  1  hope  thou 
art  not,  avoid  showing  thyself  guilty  of  these  vices :  for,  when  those 
who  are  concerned  with  thee  discover  thy  ruling  passion,  they  will 
assaidt  thee  on  that  quarter,  iior  leave  thee  till  they  have  ellVcted  thy 
destruction.  View  and  review,  consider  and  reconsider,  the  coun- 
sels and  documents  I  gave  thee  in  writing  before  thy  depasture  hence 
to  thy  government :  and  in  them  thou  wilt  find  a  choice  supply  to  sus- 
tain thee  throujfh  tiic  toils  and  dilTiculties  which  governors  must  con- 
tinuallv  encounter.  Write  to  thy  patrons,  the  duke  juid  duehe^?s,  and 
show  tlivbclf  grateful ;  for  ingratitude  is  the  daughter  of  pride,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  sins ;  wnereas  he  who  is  gn^eful  to  those  that 
have  done  him  service,  thereby  testifies  that  he  will  be  grateful  also  to 
God,  liis  constant  benefactor. 

**  Mv  lady  duchess  has  despatched  a  messenger  to  thy  wife  Teresa 
with  thy  hunting-suit,  and  also  a  present  from  herself.  We  expect  au 
answer  every  nporaent.  I  have  been  a  little  out  of  order  with  aoertain 
catelawini:  which  befelme,  not  mucli  to  the  advantage  of  my  nose; 
but  it  was  nothing;  for,  if  there  are  enchanters  who  persecute  me, 
there  are  others  who  defend  me.  Let  me  know  if  the  steward  who  is 
with  thee  had  any  hand  in  the  actions  of  the  Trifaldi,  as  thou  hast  sus- 
pected :  and  give  me  advice,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  that  happens 
to  thee,  since  the  distance  between  us  is  so  short.  I  think  of  quitting 
this  idle  life  very  soon ;  for  1  was  not  bom  for  luxury  aud  ease.  A 
circumstance  has  occurred  which  may,  I  believe,  tend  to  deprive  me 
of  the  favour  of  the  duke  and  duchess  ;  but,  though  it  afflicts  me  much, 
it  atl'ects  not  my  determination,  for  T  must  comply  with  the  duties  of 
my  profession  in  preference  to  any  other  claim  ;  as  it  is  often  said, 
Atnicm  Flato,  sea  magU  arnica  Veritas.  I  write  this  in  Latin,  being 
persuaded  that  thou  hast  learned  that  language  since  thy  promotion. 
Farewell,  and  God  have  thee  in  His  keeping:  so  mayest  tnou  escape 
the  pity  of  the  world. 

"  Thy  friend, 

"Don  Quixote  de  la  Maijcha.'* 
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Sancho listened  with  ?reat  attention  to  the  h'icw  v.liich  was  praised 
for  its  wisdom  by  all  wlio  heard  it ;  and,  risiiis:  from  table,  he  took  his 
secretary  wiih  him  into  his  private  chamber,  bein^  desirous  to  send  aa 
immediate  answer  to  his  master;  and  he  ordered  him  to  write,  with- 
out adding  or  diminishing  a  little,  what  he  should  dictate  to  him. 
He  was  obeyed,  and  the  answer  was  as  follows : — 

"SAKCHO  PANZA  TO  DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA. 

"I  am  so  taken  up  with  business,  that  I  liave  scarcely  time  either 
to  scratch  my  head  or  even  to  pare  my  nails,  and  therefore,  Heaven 
help  me !  1  wear  them  very  long.  I  tell  your  worship  thia,  tliat  you 
may  not  wonder  why  I  haye  giyen.  you  no  account  before  of  my  well 
or  ill  being  in  this  government,  where  I  suffer  more  Iiunger  than  when 
we  both  wandered  about  through  woods  and  deserts. 

"  My  lord  duke  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  to  tell  me  of  certain 
spies  tnat  were  coine  into  this  island  to  lake  away  my  life  •  but,  as 
yet,  I  have  been  able  to  find  none,  except  a  certain  doctor,  nired  by 
the  islanders  to  kill  their  governors.  He  calls  himself  Doctor  Pedro 
Kezio,  and  is  a  native  of  Tirteafuera;  so  your  worship  may  see  by  his 
name  that  one  is  in  danger  of  dyiag  under  his  hands.  The  same  doc- 
tor owns  that  he  does  not  cure  distempers,  but  prerents  them,  for 
which  he  prescribes  nothing  but  fasting  and  fasting,  till  he  reduces 
his  patient  to  bare  bones ;  as  if  a  consumption  was  not  worse  than  a 
fever.  In  sliort,  by  this  man's  help,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  perish  by 
hunger  and  vexation  ;  and,  instead  of  coming  iiither.  as  I  expected,  to 
eat  not,  and  drink  cool,  and  lay  my  body  at  night  between  Hollioid 
sheets,  upon  soft  beds  of  down,  I  am  come  to  do  penance,  like  a  her- 
mit ;  ana  this  goes  so  much  against  me,  that  1  do  believe  the  devil 
will  have  me  at  last. 

"  Hitherto,  I  have  neither  touched  fee  nor  bribe ;  and  how  I  am  to 
fare  hereaftei',  I  know  not ;  bat  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom with  the  governors  of  this  island,  on  taking  possession,  to  receive 
a  good  round  sum  by  way  of  gift  or  loan  from  the  townspeoi>le,  and 
furthermore,  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  other  governments. 

"One  nignt,  as  I  was  going  the  round,  I  met  a  very  comely  damsel 
in  man's  clothes,  and  a  brother  of  hers  in  those  of  a  woman.  }fy 
sewer  fell  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  has  thoughts  of  making  her  his 
wife,  and  1  have  pitched  upon  the  ^outh  for  my  son-in-law.  To-day 
we  both  intend  to  diadose  our  mmds  to  their  father,  who  is  one 
Diego  de  la  Liana,  a  gentleman,  and  as  good  a  Christian  as  one  can 
desire. 

"  I  visit  the  markets,  as  your  worship  a^lvised  me,  and  yesterday  I 
found  a  huckster- woman  pretending  to  sell  new  hazel-nuts,  and,  findmg 
that  she  had  mixed  them  with  such  as  were  old  and  rotten,  I  condemned 
them  all  to  the  use  of  the  hospital  boys,  who  well  knew  how  to  pick 
the  good  from  the  bad,  and  forbade  her  to  appear  in  the  market  again 
for  fifteen  da^s.  The  people  say  I  did  well  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  a 
common  opinion  in  this  town  that  there  is  not  a  worse  sort  of  people 
than  your  market  women :  for  they  are  all  shameless,  hard-hearted, 
and  impudent;  and  I  verily  believe  it  is  so,  by  those  I  have  seen  in 
other  places. 

"  I  am  mightily  pleased  that  my  lady  duchess  has  written  to  ray 
wife  Teresa  f  anza,  and  sent  her  the  present  your  worship  mentions ; 
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I  liopp  one  lime  or  othor  to  requite  her  goodness:  prav  kiss  Ler 
liouour's  bauds  in  my  mune,  and  tell  her  she  has  not  throwu  her 
&yonT8  into  a  rent  sack,  as  she  irill  find. 

"  T  should  be  grieved  to  hear  that  you  had  any  cross  reckonings 
witli  my  lord  and  lady  ;  for  if  vour  worship  quarrels  with  them,  'tis  I 
must  come  to  the  ground ;  and,  since  yon  warn  rae,  of  all  things,  noi 
to  be  ungrateful,  it  would  ill  become  your  worship  to  be  so  towards 
th(j:>L>  who  have  done  yon  so  many  kindnones,  and  entertained  you  ao 
nobly  in  their  castle. 

**  The  cat  business  I  don't  understand— one  of  the  tricks,  mayhap, 
of  your  worsliip's  old  enemies,  the  enchanters ;  but  I  shall  know  more 
about  it  when  we  meet. 

"I  would  Ma  send  your  worship  a  token,  but  I  cannot  tell  what, 
unless  it  be  some  little  dyster^ipes  which  they  make  I'.crf*  very  curi- 
ously ;  but,  il"  1  cont  inue  in  office,  I  shall  get  fees  and  ot  her  pickings 
worth  sending  you.  If  my  wife  Teresa  Panza  writes  to  me,  be  so  kind 
as  to  pay  the  postage  and  send  me  the  letter ;  for  I  have  a  mighty 
desire  to  know  how  fares  it  with  lier,  and  my  house  and  children.  So 
Hciiven  protect  your  worship  from  evil-minded  enchanters,  and  bring 
me  safe  and  sound  out  of  this  government ;  which  1  very  much  doub^ 
seeing  how  I  am  treated  by  Doctor  Pedro  fiedo. 

Yoor  worship's  servant, 

"  Sahcho  Fakza,  the  governor." 

The  secretary  sealed  the  letter,  and  it  was  forthwith  despatched  by 
the  courier ;  and,  as  it  was  now  judged  expedient  to  release  tlie  gover- 
nor from  the  troubles  of  office,  measures  were  concerted  by  those  who 
had  the  management  of  these  jests.  Sancho  piussed  that  afternoon  in 
making  divers  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  Among 
oUicrs,  he  strictly  prohibited  the  monoply  and  forestalling  of  pro- 
visions; wines  he  allowed  to  be  importea  from  all  parts,  requiring 
only  the  merchant  to  declare  of  what  growth  it  was,  that  a  just  price 
might  be  set  upon  it ;  and  whoever  adulterated  it,  or  gave  it  a  false 
name,  should  be  punished  with  deat  h.  He  moderated  the  prices  of 
all  sorts  of  hose  and  sho^  especially  the  latter,  the  current  price  of 
which  he  thought  exorbitant.  He  limited  tlie  wages  of  servants, 
which  were  mounting  fast  to  an  extravagant  height.  He  laid  several 
penalties  upon  idl  those  who  should  sing  lewd  and  immoral  songs, 
either  by  day  or  by  ni^ht;  and  i)rohibiied  the  vibrant  blind  from 
going  about  singing  their  miracles  in  rhyme,  unless  tfey  could  produce 
unquestionaMe  evidence  of  their  truth :  being  persuaded  that  such 
counterfeit  tales  brought  discredit  upon  those  which  were  genuine. 
He  appointed  an  overseer  of  the  poor, — not  to  persecute  them,  but  to 
examme  their  true  claims :  for  under  the  disgnise  of  pretendea  lame- 
ness and  counterfeit  sores  arc  often  found  sturdy  thieves  and  hale 
drunkards.  In  short,  he  made  many  good  and  wholesome  ordinances, 
which  are  still  observed  in  that  town:  and,  bearing  his  name,  are 
called,    The  llcgulatious  of  the  great  uovemor  Sancno  Pauza." 
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in  wkieh  ii  rtecnUd  the  adventure  of  the  second  affiicUd  matron,  Ukmoim 

calUd  Donna  Rodriguez. 

CiD  Hamete  relates  that  Don  Quixote,  being  now  properly  healed 

of  his  wouiuls,  boiran  to  think  the  Gfe  he  led  in  that  castle  was  aj^inst 
all  the  ruk'S  of  his  profession,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  re(iuest 
his  noble  host  and  hostess  to  j^rant  hiui  their  permission  to  depart  fur 
Saragossa,  as  the  approaching  tournament  drew  near,  wherein  he 
proposed  to  win  the  suit  of  armour  which  was  the  prize  at  that 
festival. 

But  as  he  was  dining  one  day  with  their  highnesses,  and  preparing 
to  unfold  his  p  urpose,  io !  two  women,  cl&d  m  deep  mourning,  entered 
the  great  hall,  and  one  of  them,  advancing  towards  the  table,  threw 
herself  at  Don  Quixote's  feet,  which  she  embraced,  at  the  same  time 
pouring  forth  so  many  groans  that  all  present  were  astonished,  and 
the  duke  and  duchess  suspected  it  to  be  sonic  jest  of  theii-  domestics : 
yet  the  groans  and  sobs  of  the  female  appeared  so  much  like  real 
distress  that  they  were  in  doubt,  until  the  compassionate  Don 
Quixote  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  prevailed  witn  her  to  remove 
tne  veil  from  her  weemng  visage,  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  beheld 
the  duenna  Donna  jRodriguez.  aooomiMaded  by  her  unfortunate 
daughter,  who  had  been  delndea  by  the  rich  farmer's  son.  This  dis- 
covery was  a  fresh  cause  of  amazement,  especially  to  the  duke  and 
duchess,  for.  though  they  knew  the  good  woman's  simplicitv  and 
folly,  they  had  not  thought  her  quite  so  absurd.  At  length  Donna 
Bodri^^uez,  turning  to  net  lord  and  lady,  "  May  it  i)lease  your  ercel- 
lendes,"  said  she,  "to  permit  me  to  speak  with  this  gentleman,  by 
whom  I  hope  to  be  relieved  froni  a  perplexity  in  which  we  arc 
involved  by  a  cruel,  impudent  \illain."  The  duke  told  her  that  she 
had  his  permission  to  say  whateyer  she  pleased  to  Don  Quixote. 
Whereuuon,  addressing  herself  to  the  knight,  she  saiii,  "  It  is  not 
long,  vaiorous  knight,  since  I  gave  you  an  account  how  basely  and 
treacherously  a  wicked  peasant  had  used  my  poor  dear  child,  this 
unfortunate  girl  here  present,  and  you  promised  me  to  stand  up  in 
her  defence  and  see  her  righted:  and  now  I  understand  that  you  are 
about  to  leaye  this  castle  in  search  of  good  adventures— which  Heaven 
send  you — my  desire  is  that,  before  you  go  forth  into  the  wide  world, 
you  would  challenge  that  griiceless  villain,  and  force  him  to  wed  my 
daughter,  as  he  promised  before  he  overcame  her  maiden  scruples ; 
for  to  expect  justice  in  this  affair  from  my  lord  duke  would,  for  tho 
reasons  1  mentioned  to  yon,  be  to  look  for  pears  on  an  elm-tree;  so 
Heaven  preserve  your  worslup,  and  still  be  our  defence." 

"  Worthy  madam,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  with  much  gravity  and 
stateHness,  "  moderate  your  tears—or  rather  dry  them  up,  and  spare 
your  sighs :  for  I  take  upon  me  the  charge  of  seeing  your  daughter's 
^^Tongs  redressed  :  tliough  it  had  been  better  if  she  h;ul  not  been  so 
r^y  to  believe  the  promises  of  lovers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
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forward  to  malcc  promises,  and  very  slow  to  perform  thcin.  How- 
ever, 1  will,  with  my  lord  duke's  leave,  depart  immediately  in  search 
of  this  uuixracious  youth,  and  will  challenge  and  slay  him  if  be  refuse 
to  perform  his  contract :  for  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of  my  pro- 
fession is,  to  spare  the  humble,  and  chastise  the  proud ;— I  mean,  to 
suceour  ilie  wretched,  and  destroy  the  oppressor."  "Sir  knight," 
said  the  duke,  "  you  need  not  trouhle  yourself  to  seek  the  rustic 
of  whom  this  good  duenna  complains ;  nor  need  you  ask  my  permit 
sion  to  challenge  him :  regard  him  as  already  challenged,  and  leaire 
it  to  me  to  ohliae  him  to  answer  it,  and  meet  you  in  peraon  here  in 
this  castle,  within  the  lists,  where  all  the  usunl  ceremonies  shall  be 
observed,  and  injpartinl  justice  distributed;  cont'ormabl-  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  prmces,  who  grant  the  lists  to  combatants  within  the  bounds 
of  their  territories."  '^ITpoii  that  assurance,"  said  Don  Q;iuzot^ 
"witli  your  grace's  leave,  1  waive  on  this  occasion  the  punctilios  ot 
my  crentility,  and  decrmde  myself  to  the  level  of  the  oflender,  that  he 
may  be  qualified  to  meet  me  in  equal  combat.  Thus,  then,  though 
absent,  1  challenGre  and  defy  him,  upon  account  of  the  injurv  he  has 
done  in  deceivinix  this  poor  girl,  who  through  his  fault,  is  no  lon^^  a 
maiden ;  and  lu-  shall  either  perform  his  promise  of  becoming  her 
lawful  luisband,  or  die  in  the  contest."  Thereupon  pulling  off  his 
glove,  he  cast  it  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  the  duke  immetii- 
ately  took  it  up,  declaring,  as  he  had  done  before,  that  he  accepted 
the  challenge  in  the  name  of  ,  his  varaal,  and  that  the  combat  should 
take  place  six  days  after,  in  the  inner  court  of  his  cnstle :  the 
arms  1o  be  those  customary  amonj?  knights — namely,  a  kmce,  shield, 
and  laced  suit  of  armour,  and  all  the  other  pieces,  without  deceit 
fnind,  or  any  superstition  whatever,  to  be  first  viewed  and  examined 
by  the  judj:rcs  of  the  field.  "  Hut  i\v>\  it  will  be  ner-^ssary,"  h'^  fur- 
ther said,  "that  this  good  duenna  here,  and  this  naughty  damsel, 
should  commit  the  justice  of  their  cause  to  the  hand  of  their  cham- 
pion Don  Quixote :  for  otherwise  the  challenge  would  become  voidy 
and  nothing  be  done."  "I  do  commit  it,"  answered  tlie  duenna. 
"  And  I  too,"  added  the  daughter,  all  in  tears,  ashamed  and  con- 
fused. 

The  day  being  fixed,  and  the  duke  determined  within  himself  what 
should  be  done,  the  mourning  supplicants  retired;  at  the  same  tim^ 
.  the  duchess  gave  orders  that  they  should  not  be  recrarded  as  domes- 
ties,  but  as  ladies-errant,  who  came  to  seek  justice  in  her  castle.  A 
separate  apartment  was  therefore  allotted  to  them,  and  they  were 
served  as  strangers— to  the  amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  household, 
who  could  not  imagine  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  folly  and  pre- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  duenna  and  her  forsaken  daughter. 

A  elioice  dessert  to  their  entertainment  now  succeeded,  and  to  give 
it  a  happy  completion,  in  came  the  uage  who  had  carried  the  letters 
and  presents  to  GoYcmor  Sancho^s  wife  Teresa.  The  duke  and 
duchess  were  much  pleased  at  his  return,  and  eager  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  ionmey.  He  said,  in  reply  to  their  inquiries,  that  he 
could  not  give  his  report  so  publicly,  nor  in  few  words,  and  therefore 
entreated  their  graces  would  be  pleased  to  hear  it  in  private,  and  in 
the  mean  time  neeept  of  what  amusement  the  letters  he  had  brought 
m\'zht  atTord.  He  thereupon  delivered  his  packet,  when  one  of  the 
letters  was  found  to  he  addressed  "  To  niy  lady  (iuclies.s,  of  1  know 
not  where,"  aud  the  other,  "  To  my  husband,  Saucho  Panza,  governor 
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of  the  island  of  Barataria^  whom  God  prosper  more  jean  tban  me." 

The  duchess's  cake  was  aongh,  as  it  is  saia,  till  she  bad  perused  her 

letter,  wliich  she  pn;?erly  opened,  nnr],  after  hastily  running:  her  eve 
over  it,  findini^notlung  that  required  secrecv,  she  read  it  aloud  to  the 
duke  aud  the  rest  of  the  company,  an(f  the  following  were  its 
contents : — 

TBBX8A.  PAKZA's  LETTXB  TO  THE  SVCHESS. 

"Mvlady, 

"  Tlie  letter  your  greatness  sent  to  me  made  me  rigHt  g^lad,  and, 

in  faith,  I  Inn^ed  for  it  miirlitily.  Tlie  string  of  corals  is  very  jcrood, 
and  my  hnshaiid's  hunliug-suit  comes  not  short  of  it.  All  the  people 
in  our  town  talk  of  your  ladvship's  goodness  in  making  my  husband  a 
^rovemor,  though  nobody  Ibelieves  it ;— especially  the  priest  and 
blaster  Nicholas  the  barber,  and  the  hacliolor  Samson  Carrasco.  But 
what  care  I  ?  for  so  loni?  as  the  thinq:  is  so  as  it  is,  they  mav  say  wliat 
they  list;  though,  to  own  the  trutii,  I  should  not  have  believed  it 
niTself  but  for  the  corals  and  the  habit ;  for  in  this  village  everybody 
takes  my  husband  for  a  dolt,  and  cannot  think  what  government  he 
can  be  ^ood  for,  but  over  a  herd  of  goats.  Heaven  be  his  guide,  and 
speed  him  in  wliat  is  best  for  his  children.  As  for  me,  dear  honey- 
sweet  madam,  1  am  bent  upon  making  hav  while  the  sun  shiues,  and 
hie  me  to  conrt,  to  loll  in  roy  coach,  thoagh  it  makes  a  tiiousand  that 
1  could  name  stare  their  eyes  out  to  see  me.  So  pray  bid  my  hus- 
band to  s(Mid  me  a  little  money — and  let  it  be  enough  :  for  I  reckon 
it  is  dear  living  at  court,  where  bread  sells  for  sixpence,  aud  meat  for 
thirty  maraveffis  the  pound,  which  is  a  judgment ;  and  if  he  is  not 
for  my  going,  let  him  send  me  word  in  time,  for  mv  feet  tingle  to  be 
on  the  tramp;  and  besides,  my  nei^rhbours  all  tell  me  that  if  I  and 
my  daujzliter  'j^o  stately  and  line  at  court,  my  husband  will  be  better 
known  by  me  than  1  by  him  ;  and  to  be  sure,  many  will  ask,  what 
ladies  arc  those  in  that  coach  ?  and  will  be  tola  by  aVootman  of  ours 
t:iat  'tis  the  wife  and  daugliter  of  Sancho  Panza,  governor  of  the 
island  of  Barataria ;  and  so  shall  my  husband  be  known,  and  1  much 
looked  upon — to  Kome  for  everything ! 

"  I  am  as  sorry  as  sorry  can  be,  that  hereahonts  there  has  been  no 
gathering  of  acorns  this  vear  of  any  account ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  send 
your  highness  about  half  a  neek,  which  1  went  to  the  hills  for,  and 
with  my  own  hands  picked  them  one  by  one,  and  could  find  no  better 
— I  wish  they  had  been  as  bi^  as  ostrich  eggs. 

Pray  let  not  yomr  mightiness  for^  to  write  to  me,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  answer,  and  send  you  tidings  of  mj  health,  and  all  the 
news  of  the  village  where  1  now  remain,  praying  our  Lord  to  pre- 
serve your  greatness,  and  not  to  forget  me.  My  daughter  bancliica 
and  my  son  kiss  your  ladjrship's  hands. 

"  She  who  is  more  minded  to  seetiian  to  write  to  your  ladyship, 

"  Your  servant, 

Teresa's  letter  ga;?e  great  pleasnre  to  all  who  heard  it,  especially 

the  duke  and  duchess,  insomuch  that  her  grace  asked  Don  Quixote 
if  he  thought  her  letter  to  the  irovemor  might  with  propnety  be 
opened,  as  it  must  needs  be  admirable :  to  which  he  replica  that,  to 
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satiufy  ber  highness's  cariosity,  he  would  open  it.  Aooordiiigly  lie  did 
•0^  and  found  it  to  oontaiu  wliat  foliows : — 

TEREZA  PANZa's  LETTEK  TO  UER  HUSBAND  SANCHO  PAXZA- 

"  I  reroived  thy  letter,  dear  husband  of  my;  soul,  and  I  tott 
and  swear  to  thee,  as  I  am  a  Catholic  Christian,  that  I  was 
within  two  fingers*  Breadth  of  running  mad  with  jov  .  Yes,  indeed, 
when  I  came  to  hear  that  thou  wast  a  gorernor,  metkoiught  I  shoiala 
have  dropped  down  dead  for  mere  gladness ;  for  'tis  said,  thouknow'st, 
that  sudarn  joy  kills  as  soon  as  great  sorrow.  And  as  for  our  daugh- 
ter Sanchica,  verily  she  could  not  contain  herself,  for  pure  pleasiire. 
There  I  had  before  my  eyes  thy  suit,  and  the  corals  sent  by  my 
ladjr  duchess  about  my  neck,  and  the  letters  in  my  hands,  aud  the 
young  man  that  brou{?ht  them  standing  by;  yet,  for  ;dl  tiiat,  I 
tlioucrht  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  dream :  for  who  could  tlimk 
that  a  goatherd  should  ever  come  to  be  a  governor  of  isbmds! 
M7  mother  used  to  say  that  '  he  who  would  see  mudi  must  live 
long.'  I  say  this  because,  if  I  live  longer,  I  hope  to  see  more : — 
no,  faith,  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  see  thee  a  tax-farmer,  or  a  collector 
of  the  customs:  for,  though  they  be  offices  that  send  many  to  the 
devil,  there  is  much  money  to  be  touched  and  turned.  My  lady  duchess 
will  tell  thee  how  I  have  a  huge  longing  to  go  to  court — think  of  it> 
and  Irt  mc  know  thy  mind :  for  I  would  fain  do  thee  credit  there  by 
riding  in  a  coach. 

"  Neither  the  priest,  the  barber,  the  bachelor,  noreren  the  sexton, 
can  yet  believe  thou  art  a  governor,  and  will  nave  it  that  it  is  all  a 
cheat,  or  a  matter  of  encbimtment,  like  the  rest  of  thy  master  Don 
Quixote's  affairs ;  and  Samson  says  he  will  find  thee  out,  and  drive 
this  goveniment  out  of  thy  pate,  and  scour  thy  master's  brains.  But 
I  only  lauuh  at  them,  and  look  upon  my  string  of  corals,  and  think 
how  to  make  thy  suit  of  green  into  a  habit  for  our  daughter.  I  sent 
my  lady  duchess  a  parcel  nf  acorns  :  T  wish  they  had  been  of  gold. 
Pr'ytliee  send  me  some  strings  of  pearl,  if  they  are  in  fashion  in  that 
same  island.  The  news  of  our  town  is  that  Berrueca  has  married  her 
daughter  to  a  sorry  painter,  who  oame  here  uid  undertook  any  sort  of 
woriL  The  corporation  employed  him  to  paint  the  king's  arms  over 
the  gate  (^f  the  town-house.  He  asked  them  two  ducats  for  the 
job,  which  they  paid  beforehand ;  so  he  fell  to  it,  and  worked  eiirht 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  made  nothing  of  it,  and  suid  ije 
could  not  bring  his  hand  to  paint  such  trumpery,  and  retomed  the 
money;  vet,  for  all  that,  he  married  in  the  name  of  a  good  workman. 
The  truth  is,  he  has  left  his  brushes  and  taken  up  the  spade,  and  goes 
to  the  Held  like  a  gentleman.  ^  Pedro  de  Lobo's  son  has  taken  orders^ 
and  shsTen  his  tsrowa,  meaning  to  be  a  priest.  Minguilla,  Mingo 
Siivato's  niece,  hearing  of  it,  is  sumg  him  upon  a  promise  of  marrijige; 
— evil  tongues  do  not  stick  to  say  she  is  with  child  hy  him  ;  but  he 
denies  it  stitlly.  We  have  had  no  olives  this  year,  nor  is  there  a  drop 
of  vinegar  to  be  had  in  ail  the  town.  A  company  of  foot-sokliers  pasi>ed 
through  here,  and  carried  off  with  them  three  girls— I  will  not  say  who 
they  are  ;  mayhap  they  will  return,  and  somebody  or  other  marry  them, 
with  all  their  faults,  Sanchiea  makes  bone-lace,  and  gets  eight, 
maravedis  a  day.  which  she  drops  into  a  saving-box,  to  help  her 
towards  household  stuff;  but  now  that  she  is  a  governor's  dangh- 
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ter  slie  has  no  need  to  work,  for  tliou  wilt  give  her  a  portion 
without  it.  The  fountain  in  our  market-place  is  dried  un.  A  lliim- 
derbolt  fell  upon  the  pillory,  and  there  may  they  all  light !  I 
expect  an  answer  to  this,  and  aoout  my  going  to  court.  And  so  God 
grant  thee  more  years  tlian  myself  or  as  many,  for  I  would  not 
willingly  leave  thee  behind  me. 


This  lotter  caused  much  merriment,  applause,  and  admiration;  and 
to  eomplete  all,  tiie  courier  now  arrived,  who  brought  the  letter  sent 
bv  Sancho  to  his  master,  which  was  also  read  aloud,  and  occasioned 
tne  governor's  folly  to  be  much  questioned.  The  duchess  retired  to 
hear  from  the  page  the  particulars  of  his  journey  to  Sunclio's  village, 
all  of  which  he  related  very  minutely,  without  omitting  a  single  eir- 
ciwistance.  He  delivered  the  acorns,  also  a  cheese,  which  Teresa 
piresented  as  an  excellent  one,  and  better  than  those  of  Tronchon. 
These  the  dnohess  received  with  great  satisfiu^ion ;  and  here  we  will 
leave  them,  to  record  liow  the  srovemment  ended  of  the  great  Sancho 
Panza^  the  ilower  and  mirror  of  all  island  gOTemors. 
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CnAPTER  LIV. 
Of  tk4  ioUmm€  end  and  eondunon  of  Sameko  Panta*9  ffovemmenL 

Tt  is  ill  vain  to  expert  uniformity  in  tlie  affairs  of  tliislife;  the 
whole  seeuis  rather  to  be  iu  a  course  of  perpetual  change.^  The 
seasons  from  year  to  year  mn  in  their  appointed  oircie,  sprmg  is 
succeeded  by  summer,  summer  by  autumn,  and  autumn  bv  winter, 
which  is  aj:^in  followed  by  the  season  of  renovation;  and  tims  they 
perform  their  everlasting  round.  But  man's  mortal  career  has  no 
such  renewal :  from  infancy  to  a^e  it  hastens  onward  to  its  end,  and 
to  the  beginning  bf  that  state  which  h.vs  neither  change  nor  termina- 
tion. Such  are  the  rrfieetious  of  Cid  Hamete,  the  Mahomedan 
philosoplier ;  for  many,  by  a  natural  sense,  without  the  light  of  faith, 
have  discovered  the  cuangeful  uncertainty  of  our  present  condition, 
and  the  eternal  duration  of  that  which  is  to  come.  In  this  place, 
however,  our  author  alludes  onlv  to  the  instabiUty  of  Sancho's  for- 
tune, and  the  brief  duration  of  liis  govemmeut^  which  so  suddenly 
cxni  red,  dissolved,  and  vanished  hke  a  dream. 

The  governor  being  in  bed  on  the  seventh  night  of  his  admimstra- 
tiou,  not  sated  with  bread  nor  wine,  but  with  sitting  in  judgment^ 
deciding  causes,  and  making  statutes  and  ]iroclamatious ;  and  just  at 
1  !ie  monioDt  when  sleep,  in  despite  of  hunger,  wa^  elosin?  his  evcJids, 
he  iieard  such  a  noise  of  bells  and  voices  that  he  verily  thouofht  Che 
'whole  island  had  been  sinking.  He  started  up  in  his  bed,  and  listened 
with  great  attention,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  so  alarming 
an  uproar :  but  far  from  discovering  it,  his  confusion  and  terror  were 
only  augmented  by  liie  din  of  an  miinile  number  of  trumpets  and 
drums  being  added  to  the  former  noises.  Quitting  Ids  bed^  he  put  on 
his  slippers,  on  account  of  the  damp  floor ;  but,  without  night-gown, 
or  other  apparel,  he  opened  his  cliamber-door.  and  saw  more  than 
twenty  persons  coniins:  along  a  gallery  with  li^nted  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  their  swords  drawn,  all  crying  aloud,  "  Arm,  arm.  my  lord 
governor,  arm  a  world  of  enemies  are  got  into  the  island,  and  we 
are  imdone  for  ever,  if  your  conduct  and  valour  do  not  save  us." 
Thus  advancing,  with  noise  and  disorder  they  came  up  to  where 
bancho  stood,  astonished  and  stupified  witli  what  he  heard  and  saw. 
"Ann  yourself  quickly,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  them,  unless  you* 
would  be  ruined,  and  the  whole  island  with  you."  "  What  have  I  to 
do  M  ith  arming,"  replied  Sancho,  **  who  know  nothing  of  arms  or 
lighting  ?  It  were  better  to  leave  these  matters  to  my  master  Don 
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Qoixote,  vbo  mQ  despatch  them  and  eecnie  ns  in  a  trice :  for  as  I  am 
a  sinner  to  Heaven,  Innderstand  nothing  at  all  of  these  liui  ly-burlys." 
*'  How !  signer  governor  ?  "  said  another ;  "  wliat  faint-heartedness 
is  this?  Here  we  bring  you  arms  and  weapons — harness  yourself,  my 
lord,  and  come  forth  to  the  market-place,  and  be  our  leader  and  our 
captain,  which,  as  governor,  vou  ought  to  be."  "  Why  then  arm  me, 
in  God's  name,"  replied  Sanclio  :  ana  instantly  they  brought  two  larse 
old  targets,  which  tney  had  provided  for  the  occasion,  and,  w  itliout 
allowiii^  him  to  put  on  other  garments,  clapped  them  over  his  shirt,  the 
one  before  and  the  other  behind.  They  tbrnst  his  arms  through  holes 
they  had  made  in  them,  and  bomid  them  so  fast  together  with  cords 
that  the  poor  commander  remained  cased  and  hoarded  up  as  stiff  and 
straight  as  a  spindle,  without  power  to  bend  his  knees^  or  stir  a  single 
step.  Thev  then  put  a  lance  into  his  hand,  upon  which  he  leaned  to 
keep  himself  iip ;  and  thus  accoutred,  they  desired  him  to  lead  on 
and  animate  his  people ;  for  he  being  tneir  north-polo,  their  lanthom, 
and  their  mornincr  star,  their  affairs  could  not  tail  to  have  a  pros- 
perous issue.  "  How  should  I  march— Wretch  that  1  am ! "  said  the 
governor,  when  I  cannot  stir  a  joint  between  these  boards,  that 
press  into  my  flesh  ?  Your  oidy  way  is  to  carky  me  in  your  arms^  and 
lay  me  athwart,  or  set  me  npriirht,  at  some  gate,  which  1  will  mamtain 
either  with  my  lance  or  my  body."  "  I'ie,  signor  governor  i  "  said 
another,  "  it  is  more  fear  than  the  targets  that  hinders  your  marching. 
Hasten  and  exert  yourself,  for  time  advances,  the  enemy  ponrs  in 
upon  ns,  and  every  moment  increases  our  danger." 

The  unfortunate  governor,  tlius  urged  and  n^'braided,  made  efforts 
to  move,  and  down  he  fell,  with  such  violence  that  he  thought  everv 
bone  had  been  broken ;  and  there  he  lav,  like  a  tortoise  in  nis  shell, 
or  like  a  flitch  of  bacon  packed  between  two  boards,  or  like  a  boat  on 
the  sands  keel  upwards.  Tliough  they  saw  his  disaster,  those  jesting 
rogues  had  no  conjpassion ;  on  the  contrary,  putting  out  their  torches, 
they  renewed  the  alarm,  anil,  with  terrible  noise  and  precipitation, 
trampled  over  his  body-  ana  bestowed  numerous  blows  upon  the 
targets,  insomuch  that,  if  ^c  had  not  contrived  to  shelter  nis  head 
between  the  bucklers,  it  had  gone  hard  with  tlie  poor  governor,  who, 
pent  uu  within  his  narrow  lodging,  and  sweating  with  fear,  prayed, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  tor  deliverance  from  that  horrible 
situation.  Some  kicked  him,  others  stumbled,  and  fell  over  him,  and 
one  among  them  jnmped  upon  his  body,  and  there  stood  as  on  a 
watch-tower,  issuing  his  orders  to  the  troops.  "  There,  bovs,  there  1 
that  way  the  enemy  charges  thickest;  detend  that  breach;  secure 
yon  gate:  down  with  those  scaling  ladders;  this  way  with  your 
kettles  of  melted  pitch,  resin,  and  flaming  oil ;  quick !  fly !— uct  wool- 
packs  and  barric^ulft  the  streets!"  In  short,  he  called  for  all  the 
instruments  of  death,  and  everything  employed  in  the  defence  of  a 
city  besieged  and  stormed.  All  this  while  Sancho,  pressed  and  bat- 
tered, lay  and  heard  what  was  passing,  and  often  said  to  himself,  "  0 
that  it  would  please  the  Lord  that  this  island  were  but  taken,  and  I 
could  see  mvself  either  dead  or  deUvered  out  of  this  devii^s  den ! " 
Heaven  at  last  heard  his- prayers,  and,  when  least  expectin?  it.  he 
was  cheered  with  shouts  of  triumph.  "Victory!  victory!"  tney 
cried,  "the  enemy  is  routed.  Kise,  signer  governor,  enjoy  the  con- 
quest, and  divide  the  s])ojls  taken  from  the  foe  by  the  valour  of  th.at 
invincible  arm ! "      liaise  me  up,"  quoth  buncho,  in  a  woeful  tone ; 
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and  when  they  bad  lokceu  him  upon  his  ie;^.  he  said.  "All  ihe  eDeiiiies 
1  iiave  routed  may  oe  nailed  to  my  forehead.  I  will  divide  no  spods  ; 
but  I  hc/^  jiiul  c'utreat  some  friend,  if  I  have  any,  to  give  me  » 
(Irautfht  of  wine  to  koop  me  from  chokin?  with  tliirst,  and  help  mc 
to  drv  up  this  sweat;  lor  I  am  almost  turned  into  water."  fhcv 
untied  ihe  targets,  wiped  liun.  and  brought  hiui  wine;  and,  when 
seated  upon  his  bed,  sueh  had  been  his  fatigue,  tLgonj,  and  tenor, 
that  he  fainted  away.  Those  concerned  in  the  joke  were  now  sonry 
tliey  hnd  laid  it  on  so  heavily;  but  were  consoled  on  seeinir  bin 
rceover.  He  a&keii  tlicm  what  time  it  was,  and  they  lold  hiui  it  was 
daybreak.  lie  said  so  more,  but  proceeded,  in  silence,  to  put  on  his 
ch)thes;  while  the  rest  looked  on,  curious  to  know  what  were  his 
intentions. 

At  h'liirth,  having  put  on  his  elothes,  wliich  lie  did  slowly,  and  with 
much  dilliculty,  from  his  bruises,  he  bent  his  way  to  the  stable,  fol- 
lowed by  all  present)  and  gomg  straight  to  Dapple,  he  embraced  Jum. 
and  gcive  him  a  kiss  of  peaoe,  on  his  forehead.  "  Come  hither,"  saia 
he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  my  friend,  and  the  partner  of  my  fa^  12:1105 
and  miseries.  When  I  consorted  with  thee,  and  had  no  other  carL* 
but  mending  thv  furniture,  and  feeding  that  little  caruise  of  thine, 
h.ippy  were  my  nours,  my  days,  and  my  years:  but  since  I  forsook 
thee,  and  mounted  the  towers  of  ambition  and  pride,  a  thousand  toils, 
a  thousand  torments,  and  ten  thousand  tribulations,  have  seized  ana 
worried  my  soul."  \Vhde  he  thus  spoke,  he  lixed  the  panuel  upon 
liis  ass  without  interruption  from  anybouy,  and  when  he  bad  done, 
with  great  diificulty  and  pain  he  got  upon  him,  and  said  to  the 
steward,  the  secretary,  the  doctor,  Pedro  Rczio,  and  many  others 
who  were  present,  "Alakeway,  gentlemen,  make  way,  and  let  me 
return  to  my^  ancient  hberty ;  let  me  seek  the  life  1  have  left,  that  I 
may  rise  a^min  from  this  graye.  I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  goyemor,  nor 
to  defend  islands  nor  cities  from  enemies  that  break  in  upon  than.  I 
undorsfaud  better  how  to  plough  and  dig,  to  plant  and  prune  vines^ 
than  to  nuike  laws,  and  taKe  care  of  provinces  or  kingdoms.  Saint 
Peter  is  well  at  llome : — I  mean  to  say,  that  nothing  becomes  a  man 
so  well  as  the  employment  he  was  horn  for.  In  rnvhand  a  mMe  is 
better  than  a  sceptre.  I  had  rather  have  my  bell\  ful  of  mir  own  poor 
porridge,  than  to  be  mocked  with  dainties  by  an  otlicious  doctor,  who 
would  kill  me  with  hunger;  1  had  rathrr  lay  under  the  shade  of  an 
oak  in  sunnner,  and  wrap  myself  in  a  jerkin  of  double  sheep's-skin  iu 
winter,  at  my  hberty,  than  lay  me  down,  under  the  slavery  of  a 
government,  between  Holland  sheets,  and  be  robed  in  fine  sables. 
Heaven  be  with  you,  gentlefolks ;  tell  my  lord  duke  tliat  naked  was  I 
born,  and  naked  I  am;  I  neither  win  nor  lose ;  for  without  a  pem.v 
came  I  to  this  goyemment,  and  without  a  penny  do  I  leave  it— ail 
governors  cannot  say  the  like.  Make  way,  gentlemen,  I  beseech  yon, 
that  1  may  go  and  plaister  myself,  for  I  veniy  believe  all  my  ribs  are 
bmk en— thanks  to  the  enemies  who  haye  been  trampling  oyer  me  ail 
night  long." 

It  must  not  be  so,  signor  governor."  said  the  doctor,  "  for  I  will 
ffiye  your  lordship  a  balsamic  drangnt,  good  agdnst  all  kinds  of 
bruises,  that  shall  presently  restore  you  to  your  former  liealth  and 
vigtmr;  and  a.s  to  your  food,  my  lord,  1  promise  to  amend  that,  and 
let  you  cat  abundaiuly  of  whatever  you  desire."  "Your  promises 
come  too  kte,  Mr.  Doctor,''  qnoth  Sancho;  "I  will  as  soon  tuni 
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Turk  as  remain  hero.  These  tricks  are  not  to  be  played  twice ; — 

'fore  Heaven,  I  will  no  more  hold  this  nor  any  other  government, 
though  it  were  served  up  to  me  in  a  covered  dish,  than  I  will  fly  to 
heaven  without  wiuixs.  I  am  of  the  race  of  the  Pauzas,  who  are 
made  of  stubborn  stuff ;  and  if  they  onoe  crv,  Odd  l-odds,  it  shall 
be^  come  of  it  what  will.  Here  will  I  leave  the  pismire's  win.rs  that 
raised  me  aloft  to  be  necked  at  by  nuuilets  and  other  small  birds ; 
and  be  content  to  walk  upon  plain  txround,  with  a  plain  foot;  for 
though  it  be  not  adorued  with  pinked  Cordovan  shoes,  it  will  not 
wait  for  hempen  sandals.  Every  sheep  with  its  like ;  stretch  not  your 
feet  beyond  your  sheet ;  so  let  rae  be  gone,  for  it  grows  late."  "  Signor 
ovemor,"  said  the  steward,  "  we  would  not  prosnnic  to  hinder  your 
eparture,  althouijh  we  are  grieved  to  lose  you,  l)eeause  of  your  wise 
and  ChrLstiau  conduct :  but  your  lordship  knows  that  every  govenior 
before  he  lays  down  his  authoiity  is  bound  to  render  an  aooonnt  of 
his  administration.  Be  pleased,  my  lord,  to  do  so  for  the  time  which 
you  have  been  amouj?  us;  then  peace  be  with  you."  "  Nobody  can 
require  that  of  me,"  replied  Saneiio,  but  my  lord  duke;  to  him  I 
go,  and  to  him  1. shall  i^ive  a  fair  and  square  account;  thoui^h,  in 
going  away  naked,  as  I  do,  there  needs  nothing  more  to  show  that  I 
have  governed  like  an  an!xel."  "  Before  Heaven,"  said  Doeior  Pedro 
Rezio,  "  the  great  Sancho  is  in  the  right,  and  I  am  of  opinion  we 
should  let  him  sro ;  for  without  doubt,  liis  highness  will  be  glad  to  see 
him."  They  all  agreed,  therefore^  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
depart,  and  also  offered  to  attend  bim  and  provide  him  with  whatever 
was  necessarj',  or  convenient,  for  his  journey.  Saneho  told  tiiem  he 
wanted  only  a  little  barley  for  Dapple,  and  half  a  ehcose  and  half  a 
loaf  for  himself;  that  having  so  snort  a  distance  to  travel,  nothing 
more  would  be  needful.  Hereupon  they  all  embraced  him,  which 
kindness  he  returned  with  teus  in  his  eyes,  and  he  left  them  in 
admiration  both  of  his  good  sense  and  unalterable  firmness. 


CHAPTJER  LV. 

TTAteA  treait     mattm  rdaiing  to  this  particular  hitlory  and  to  no 

other. 

The  duke  and  duchess  resolved  that  Don  Quixote's  challenge  of 
their  vassal  should  not  be  neglected :  and  though  the  young  man  had 
fled  into  Flanders  to  avoid  having  Donna  Hoorigaez  for  his  moiher- 
i^-la^v,  they  made  clioiee  of  a  Gascon  lacquey,  named  Tosilos,  to 
supply  his  place,  and  for  that  purpose  pave  him  instructions  ho\v  to 
periorm  his  ^)art ;  and  the  duke  iniormed  Don  Ouixote  that  his  oppo- 
nent wonld  m  four  days  present  himself  in  the  lists,  armed  as  a 
knight,  and  prenared  to  maintain  that  the  damsel  lied  by  half  his 
beard,  and  even  by  the  whole  beard,  in  j^aying  that  he  had  given  her 
ft  promise  of  marriage.  I'he  int\)nnati()n  was  highly  delightful  to 
Don  (Quixote,  who  fl;ittered  himself  tliatthe  occasion  would  offer  him 
an  opportunity  of  performing  wonders,  and  thought  hims(df  singularly 
fortunate  that  he  shonld  be  able  in  the  presence  of  such  noble  spec- 
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tators  to  pn'vc  proofs  of  the  valour  of  his  heart  and  the  strengrth  of  his 
arm;  and  so  with  iniinit(i  conlent  he  waited  the  four  d'dja,  which  bis 
ea^er  impatieucc  made  iiim  thmk  were  so  many  ages. 

Now  letting  them  pass,  as  we  have  done  many  other  matten,  we 
will  tnni  to  our  friend  Saneho,  who  partly  glad  and  partly  sorrowful, 
was  hastening:  as  fast  ns  liis  Dapple  would  carry  him  to  his  ma:stor, 
whose  society  he  lovod  better  tliaii  being  governor  of  all  the  isl  iiid> 
iu  the  world,  lie  had  uoL  however,  proceeded  fur  fruia  this  iislaiiii, 
city,  or  town  (for  which  of  these  it  was,  he  had  never  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  determine),  when  he  saw  on  the  high  road,  six  pilgrims 
with  Iheir  staves,  being  foreigners  of  tliat  class  who  were  wont  to 
sing  their  supplications  for  alms.  As  they  drew  near,  they  placed 
themselves  in  order,  and  began  their  song  in  the  language  of  their 
country;  bat  Sancho  understood  nothing  except  the  word  signifying 
alms:  wnrnee  he  eoncliidcd  that  alms  was  ibe  obj<'et  of  their  chant- 
ing; and  he  being,  as  Cid  Haniete  says,  extremely  charitable,  he  took, 
the  half  loaf  ana  half  cheese  out  of  his  wallet  and  gave  it  thein, 
making  signs,  at  the  same  time,  thai  he  had  nothing  else  to  give. 

They  received  his  donation ttigerly,  saying,  "Guelte,  gruelte."*  "I 
do  not  midcrstand  you,"  answered  Sancho ;  "what  is  it  you  would 
have,  good  people?"  One  of  them  then  drew  out  of  his  bosom  a 
purse,  and,  showing  it  to  Sancho,  intimated  tliat  it  was  money  thej 
wanted,  upon  which  Sancho  plaemg  his  thumb  to  his  throat,  and  es- 
trading  his  hand  upward,  gave  them  to  understanil  ho  had  not  a 
penny  m  the  world.  Then  clapping  heels  to  Dapple,  ho  made  way 
through  them;  but  as  he  passed  by,  one  of  them,  lookinjj  at  him  witn 
particular  attention,  caught  hold  of  him,  and  throwing  Ins  arms  about 
his  waist,  "God  be  my  aid ! "  said  he,  m  good  Gastilian,  ''what  is  it 
I  see?  Is  it  possible  I  hold  in  my  anns  my  dear  ftiend  and  ^rood 
nei:j:hl)our,  Sancho  Panza?  Yes,  truly,  it  must  be  so,  for  1  am  neither 
di'unk  nor  sleeping."  Sancho,  much  surprised  to  hear  himself  called 
by  his  name,  and  to  be  embraced  by  the  stranger  pilgrim,  stared  at 
him  for  some  time,  w  ithout  speaking  a  word,  but  though  he  viewed 
him  earnestly,  he  could  not  recollect  him.  "  How !  "  saia  the  jnlirrim, 
observing  his  aiiiazenient,  "  have  you  forgotten  your  neiLrlihoiir  iviei^te, 
the  Moriseo  shopkeeper  of  your  town?"  Sancho,  at  Icnglh,  after  a 
fresh  examination,  recognised  the  face  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and, 
without  aliirhting  from  his  beast,  he  embraced  him,  and  said,  TVTio 
in  tiie  devil's  name,  TUcole,  would  know  vou  in  this  covering?  Tell 
me  how  you  came  to  be  thus  Erenchi^ed,  and  how  you  dare  venture 
to  come  again  into  Si)ain,  where,  if  you  are  found  out,  egad,  that  coat 
of  yours  will  not  save  you?"  *  If  you  do  not  discover  me,  Sancho  " 
answered  the  pilgrim,  "  I  am  safe  enough :  for  in  this  habit  nobody 
can  know  me.  But  go  with  us  to  yonder  poplar-grove,  where  my 
conmules  mean  to  dine  and  rest  themselves,  and  you  shall  eat  with 
us.  They  are  honest  souls,  I  can  assure  you ;  there  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you  what  has  befallen  me  since  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  town  by  the  king's  edict,  which,  as  yon  know,  oaoMd  ao 
nmch  misery  to  our  people." 

Sancho  consented,  and  after  Kicote  had  conferred  with  his  comrades, 
they  all  retired  together  to  the  poplar  grove,  which  was  fan  enough 
out  of  the  high-roaa.  There  they  flung  down  their  staves,  and  putting 

*  A  Dutch  word,  sigmlying  ''money.'* 
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off  their  pilgrim's  jottire,  every  man  appeared  in  liis  dooUet,  excepting 
Kicote,  who  was  somewhat  advancea  m  years.  They  were  all  gooo- 

looking:TOung  fellows ;  each  had  his  wallet,  which,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
was  well  stored,  at  least  with  relishing  incentives  to  tliirst,  and  sucli 
as  provoke  it  at  two  lea§uei>'  distance.   They  laid  themselves  along  on 
the  groimd,  and,  making  the  grass  their  table-oloth,  there  was 
presently  a  comfiDTtable  display  ot  bread,  salt,  nuts,  and  eheeae,  with 
some  bacon-bones,  which,  tliough  ihej  would  not  bear  picking,  were 
to  be  sucked  with  advantage.   Caviare  too  was  produced,  a  kind 
of  black  eatable,  made  of  the  rocs  of  fisli : — a  notable  awukener  of 
thirat.  E?en  ouves  were  not  wanting,  and  though  somewhat  dry, 
they  were  savoury  and  in  good  keeping.   But  the  glory  of  the  feait 
was  six  bottles  of  wine :  each  wallet  oeing  charged  with  one,  even 
honest  Bicote,  who  from  a  Moor  had  become  a  German,  or  Hollander, 
and  Bke  the  rest,  drew  fortii  his  bottle^  whieh  in  size  might  Tie  with 
the  other  five.   They  now  began  their  feast,  dwelling  upon  each 
morsel  with  great  relish  and  satisfaction,  and  as  if  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  them ;  then  pausing,  they  altogether  raised 
their  arms  and  bottles  aloft  into  the  aur,  mouth  to  mouth,  and  with 
eyes  fixed  upwards,  as  if  taking  aim  at  ^  heavens :  and,  in  this 
postore,  waving  their  heads  from  side  to  side  in  token  oi  the  plearare 
they  received,  they  continued  a  long  time,  transfusing  the  precious 
fluid  into  their  stomachs.    Sancho  beheld  all  i  his,  and,  nothing  grieved 
thereat,  but  rather  in  compliance  with  a  proverb  he  well  knew,  When, 
in  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does    he  asked  Rioote  for  his  bottle,  and  took 
his  aim  as  the  others  had  aone,  and  with  equal  delight.   Tour  times 
the  bottles  were  tilted  with  effect,  but  the  tilth  was  to  iio  purpose,  for 
^as !  they  were  now  all  empty,  and  as  dry  as  a  rush,  which  struck  a 
damp  on  the  spirits  of  the  party.  Nevertheless,  one  or  other  of  them 
would  ever  and  anon  take  Sandio  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Spaniard  and 
Dutchman,  all  one,  goot  companion."   "  Well  said,  i'fait  fi!"  replied 
Sancho,  "goot  companion  I  vow  to  gad!" — then  mirst  into  a  nt  of 
laughing  which  hela  him  an  hour,  losing  at  the  time  all  recollection 
of  tne  events  of  his  government  ^-;far  eare  has  no  control  over  the 
lime  ti^t  is  spent  in  eating  and  drinking.  In  short,  the  finishing  of 
the  wine  was  the  beginning  of  a  sound  sleep,  which  seized  them  aU, 
upon  their  very  board  and  table-cloth, — Ricote  and  Sancho  excepted  : 
— they  having  drunk  less  and  eaten  more,  remained  awake,  and 
leaving  their  companions  in  a  deep  sleep,  went  a  little  aside  and  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  a  beech  tree,  where  Ricote,  in  pure 
Castilian,  without  once  stumbling  into  his  Morisoo  jargon,  spoke  as 
follows : 

''Yon  well  know,  firiend  Saneho^  the  dread  and  terror  whidi  his 
M^esty's  prochunation  everywhere  produced  among  our  people  at 

*  When  the  Moors  were  in  possession  of  Spain,  they  allowed  the  Chris- 
timfl  to  ranain  in  the  oountry,  with  the  free  exerdte  <n  their  holy  religion, 
but  subject  to  certain  imposts.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Christian  power, 
the  Moors  were  likewise  suffered  to  reside  in  separate  quarters,  paying 
tribute,  as  well  m  the  Jews,  to  our  king  and  nobles.  In  the  year  ISSS, 
Charles  the  Fifth  ordered,  on  pain  ot  death,  all  the  Moors  in  Spain  either 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  or  leave  the  country.  Numbers  were  thus 
banished,  but  many  remained  and  received  baptism,  though  not  all  with 
equal  sinoeri^.  Their  langnage,  their  national  dances,  songs,  fttei^ 
and  nnptial  oeremoniee  were  afi  prohibited.  These  deioendaats  of  the 
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least  it  had  that  efTect  upon  me,  and  to  such  a  degiee  tbaft  I  almosi 

ira.'vrincd  its  dn^adfiil  penalty  had  already  fallen  upon  my  own  family 
before  the  time  limited  for  our  departure  from  Spain.  I  endeavoured, 
however,  to  provide  for  our  safetr,  as  tlie  prudent  man  does,  who, 
expecting  to  be  depriTed  of  his  juihitatioii,  looks  o«t  for  aaotker 
belwe  he  is  turned  oat  of  doon.  I  quitted  the  town  alone,  m  search 
of  some  place  where  I  might  oonrenientlv  remove  mv  family,  without 
that  hurry  and  confusion  vihich  generally  prcvailea ;  for  the  wisest 
amoni?  us  clearly  saw  that  the  proclamations  of  his  Maje^ity  were  no 
empty  threats,  bat  woold  oertaralT  be  earned  into  effieot  at  the  Uae 
which  had  been  fixed.  In  this  bebef  I  was  the  more  confinned  from 
knowinir  the  (l:in?erous  desiinis  of  our  people,  so  that  1  coiiUi  not  but 
think  that  the  km;;  was  inspired  by  Heaven  to  adopt  so  wise  a  measure. 
!Not  tiiat  we  were  culpable ;  some  of  us  were  steady  and  true  Chris- 
tiras,  bat  tiieir  number  was  so  small  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  those 
who  were  otiicrwise.  In  short,  the  countrj'  couldf  Jio  lonirer  shelter 
the  serpent  in  its  bosom,  and  our  expulsion  was  just  and  uen  ssarv ; 
a  punishment  which,  though  some  might  treat  lightly,  to  us  is  vLe 
most  terrible  that  can  be  inflicted.  In  whateirer  nnt  of  the  world  «e 
are  driven,  our  alTeetions  are  centred  here ;  this  a&OM  is  our  country ; 
here  alone  we  find  the  compassion  which  our  misery  and  misfortunes 
demand  ;  for  in  Barbary,  and  other  iiart  s  of  Africa,  where  we  ex]>ected 
to  be  received  and  cherished,  it  is  there  we  are  most  neglected  and 
maltreated.  We  knew  not  our  happiness  till  we  lost  it ;  imd  so  gresi 
is  the  desire  that  we  lieel  to  return  to  Spain,  that  the  most  o£  those 
who,  like  myself,  can  speak  the  lanj^iace,  and  they  are  not  a  few, 
forsake  even  their  wives  and  ehildron  to  revisit  the  country  they  love 
so  much.  Now  it  is  we  feel  the  tiuUi  of  the  saymg,  '  Sweet  is  oui' 
native  land!' 

"  After  quitting  our  village,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  France ; 
but  there,  tlions^h  I  was  well  received,  my  stay  was  short,  as  I  wished 
to  examine  other  countries.  Trom  France,  therefore,  1  went  to  Italy, 
and  thence  to  G^ermany,  where  I  thon^t  we  might  hve  without 
restraint :  the  inhabitairts  being  not  over  scrupnlou8»  and  ahnost  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  enjoy  liberty  <>(  conscience.  There  I 
ensraired  a  house  situated  in  a  village  near  Aug-sburirh,  and  soou  after 
joined  these  adventurers  in  an  excursion  to  bpaiii,  whither  great 
numbers  come  tiftrj  year  to  Tisit  the  usual  resorts  ol  derd^ : 
regarding  it  as  their  Indies,  to  which  they  are  oertsni  of  making^a 
profitable  TC^Xage.  Theytrmrerse  the  whole  kingdom,  and  there  ia  not 

conquerors  of  Bpain  were  called  Morisoos,  or  the  new  proselytes,  to  dis- 
tinguish ^em  from  the  oLd  Ohratfane. 

These  Moriacos  were  detsoted  in  a  cnnspiracy  with  the  Grand  Siprnor  and 
somo  ot  the  chiefs  ol  Barbarv.  On  tlu'  disooven'of  this  plot,  various  wtin- 
cils  of  prelates  and  ministers  were  held,  in  which  opinions  wx-re  divided  as 
to  the  question  ot  ezpalsioii ;  a  measure  which,  as  the  only  securitj  jfar 
rolipioTi  and  the  country,  was,  in  the  end,  wisely  adopted.  Edicts  were 
issued  for  general  baniahment,  with  the  exception  only  of  ohikhen  of  eight 
years  ot  age  ;  ordering  likewise  that  Uie  property  they  wbpb  aUowed  to  tmrry 
away  with  them,  consisting  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  or  the  money  they 
might  d»'rive  trom  the  !»ale  of  them,  should  be  all  rcp^i^tered  at  the  j)ort?^. 
On  pain  ot  death,  no  treasm'os  were  to  be  concealed,  no  Morii»co  har- 
boured, nor  suflnwl  to  retom  to  Spam ;  whioh  ordara  were,  asverthttaa^ 
•ooaflioQaUy  tcaoagroMsd. 
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a  village  where  they  are  not  certain  to  get  meat  and  drink,  and  at  least 
a  real  in  money:  generally  managing  matters  so  ^reU  as  to  amass 
above  a  hundred  crowns  clear  gain,  wliich  thej  obaiu^  into  gold,  and 

hide  cither  in  the  hollow  of  their  staves,  the  patcnes  of  tneir  gar- 
ments, or  some  other  private  way;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  seiurchers  aud  other  ofiicers,  convey  it  safely  into  their 
own  country. 

"My  object,  however,  in  coming  hither,  is  not  to  collect  alms,  but, 
if  possible,  to  carr>^  oil'  the  treasure  I  left  behind  when  T  went  away, 
which,  being  buried  in  a  place  without  the  town,  I  can  do  wit^h  little 
danger.  Tbiat  being  done,  intend  to  write  or  ^o  to  my  wife  and 
daoghter,  who,  I  know,  are  in  Algiers,  and  oontrive  means  for  their 
reaching  some  port  of  France,  and  thence  carry  thcin  into  Gormany, 
where  we  will  wait,  and  see  how  I'rovidence  will  dispose  of  us.  Krau- 


daughter  Bioota ;  and,  though  1  am  not  entirely  so,  yet  I  am  more  of 

the  Christian  than  the  Mahometan^  and  make  it  my  constant  prayer 
to  the  Almif,'hty  to  open  the  eyes  or  mv  understanding,  aud  ma)ce  me 
know  how  best  to  serve  Him.  But  what  sur})rises  me  much  is  that 
my  wife  and  daughter  should  have  preferred  going  to  Barbary,  rather 
tinn  France,  where  they  might  have  lived  as  ChristiaDS." 

"  Mayhap,  neighbour/*  said  Sancho,  "that  was  not  their  choice,  for 
John  Tiopeyo,  your  wife's  brother,  who  carried  them  away,  being  a 
rank  Moor,  would  certainly  go  where  he  liked  best  to  stay;  and  I  can 
tell  you  another  thing,  wliich  is,  that  it  may  be  lost  labour  now  to 
seek  for  your  hidden  treasure,  for  the  report  was  that  a  power  of 
jewcl«;  and  money  had  been  taknn  from  your  wife  and  brother-in  law, 
which  they  were  carrying  off  without  beinc:  recristered.'*  "That  may 
be,"  replied  Kicote :  "  but  I  am  sure,  Sancho,  they  did  not  touch  my 
hoard :  for  being  afraid  of  some  mischanoe,  I  never  told  them  where 
I  had  hidden  it ;  and  therefore  if  you  will  go  with  me,  and  help  me  to 
carry  it  off,  and  conceal  it,  I  will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns,  with 
which  you  may  relieve  your  wants  ;  for  1  know,  friend,  that  they  are  not 
a  few."  "  I  would  do  it,"  answered  Sancho,  "  but  that  1  am  not  at  all 
ooretons.  Had  it  been  so  with  me,  it  was  oat  this  morning  I  quitted 
an  employment  out  of  which  I  could  have  covered  the  wails  of  my 
house  with  beaten  gold,  and,  in  six  months,  have  eaten  my  victuals 
out  of  silver  plates.  And  so,  for  that  reason,  and  because,  to  my 
thinking,  it  would  be  treason  against  the  king  to  favour  his  encuiies, 
I  will  not  go  with  yoii,  thongh,  instead  of  two  hundred  crowns,  you 
should  lay  me  down  twice  as  much."  "  And  pray  what  employment 
is  it  you  have  quitted,  Sancho?"  demanded  llicote.  "I  have  been 
goveraor  of  an  island,"  answered  Sancho,  "  and  such  a  one,  in  faith, 
as  you  woidd  not  easily  match."  "  Where  miij:ht  this  island  be? 
said  Ricote.  "Where?"  replied  Sancho;  "why  about  two  leagues 
off,  and  it  is  called  Barataria.*^  "  Prythee,  not  so  fast,  friend  Sauclio," 
quoth  Kicote  •  "  islands  are  in  the  sea :  there  can  be  no  islands  here 
on  land."  "No,  say  you?"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  1  tell  you,  neighbour, 
it  was  hnt  this  very  morning  that  I  left  it ;  yesterday  I  was  there, 
governing  at  my  pleasure,  like  any  dragon: — ^yet  for  all  that.  I  turned 
my  back  upon  it,  for  that  same  office  of  governor,  as  I  talcc  it,  is  a 
ticklish  and  dangerous  thing."  "And  what  have  you  ^ot  by  your 
(TOfvemorship ?"  demanded  Kicote.  "I  have  got,"  replied  Sancho, 
'  experience  enoogh  to  know  that  I  am  fit  to  govern  nothing  but  a 


Catholic  Christian,  and  also  my 
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lierd  of  cattle,  and  that  the  riches  to  be  gained  in  such  govemmeots 

must  be  paid  for  in  bard  labour,  aud  toil,  and  -watching,  ay.  and 
hunger  too;  for  your  island  governors  cat  next  to  notliing,  especiailj 
.if  they  have  physicians  to  look  after  your  health."  "  The  meaning  of 
all  this."  said  Bicote,  "I  cannot  comprehend;  bat  it  seems  to  me 
you  talk  wildly,  for  Mtno  should  giye  you  islands  to  gOTem  P  Are  wise 
men  now  so  scarce  that  they  must  needs  make  yon  a  governor?  Say 
no  more,  man,  but  come  along  with  nie,  ;is  I  said  before,  and  help  lue 
dig  up  my  treasure — for,  in  truth,  I  mav  give  it  that  name — ana  you 
shall  naTe  wherewitlial  to  banish  oare.'*  "  Hark  you,  friend,"  smd 
Sancho,  "  I  have  already  told  you  my  mind  upon  the  point ;  be  satisfied 
that  I  will  not  betray  you,  ana  so  in  God*s  name  go  your  way,  and  let 
me  go  mine;  for  I  have  heard  that  *  Well-got  wealth  may  meet 
disaster,  but  ill-got  wealth  destroys  its  master.'  " 

"  Well,  Sancho,'*  said  Bioote,  "  I  will  not  press  vou  farther;  but 
tell  me  were  yoain  tlie  village  when  my  wife  aud  dainrhter,  and  mr 
brot  !ier-in-law,  went  away  ?"  "  Truly  I  was,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  ani 
1  can  tell  you  too  that  your  daughter  looked  so  comely  that  all 
the  town  went  out  to  see  her,  and  everybody  said  that  there  was 
none  to  be  compared  with  her.  Poor  aamsel !  she  wept  bitterir 
on  leaving  ns,  and  embraced  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  ana 
all  that  came  to  see  her,  and  desired  them  to  recommend  her  to 
God  and  to  our  Lady  his  mother ;  and  so  piteously  that  even  I 
eonld  not  help  shedding  tears,  though  not  mndi  of  a  weeper ;  in 
faith,  many  thought  of  stoppii^  her  on  the  road,  and  carrying  her 
off,  but  the  king's  proclamation  kept  them  in  awe.  Don  I^edro 
Gregorio,  the  rich  heir,  was  more  moved  than  all,  for  they  say  he  was 
miglitily  in  love  with  ner ;  aud,  since  she  went  awav.  he  has  never 
beoi  seen  in  onr  town,  so  that  we  all  thoo^t  he  followed  to  steal 
her  away ;  but  as  yet  we  haye  heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter." 
"I  long  had  a  suspicion,"  quoth  Ricote,  "  that  this  gentleman  was 
smitten  with  njy  daughter,  but,  trustinor  to  her  virtue,  it  gave  me  no 
uncabiuess-  for  you  must  have  heard,  Sancho,  that  the  Moorish 
women  selaom  or  never  hold  amorous  intercourse  with  old  Christians ; 
and  my  daughter,  who,  as  I  believe,  minded  religion  more  than  love, 
thouirlit  but  liltle  of  his  eourt.ship."  "  Heaven  grant  it,"  replied 
iSaucho,  '*  for  otherwise  it  would  go  ill  with  them  both ;  and  now  let 
me^  begone,  friend,  for  to-night  I  intend  to  ioin  my  master  Don 
Quixote."  "  God  be  with  you,  brother  Sancho,^'  saidlUoote;  '*my 
comrades  arc  stirring,  and  it  is  time  for  us  also  to  be  on  our  way." 
They  then  embraced  each  other ;  Sancho  mounted  his  Dapple,  and 
Kioote  leaned  on  his  pilgrim's  staif,  and  so  they  parted. 
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0/  what  hefd  Saneho  oh  'n's  irai/ ;  and  other  maUert,  which  will  be 

known  when,  read. 

It  was  so  late  before  Saneho  parted  with  his  friend  Bicote,  that  he 
could  not  reach  the  duke's  castle  that  day,  althou|?h  he  was  within 
half-a-league  of  it,  when  night,  somewhat  darker  than  usual,  over- 
took him :  but  as  it  was  summer-time,  this  gave  him  little  conccni, 
and  therefore  he  turned  oat  of  the  road,  intending  to  proceed  no 
farther  till  the  morning.  But  in  seeking  a  convenient  shelter  for 
the  night,  his  ill-luck  so  ordered  it  that  he  and  Dapple  fell  toge- 
ther into  a  cavity,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  building.  The  hole 
was  deep,  and  Saneho,  in  the  course  of  his  descent,  devoutly 
recommended  himself  to  Heayen,  not  expecting  to  stop  till  he 
came  to  the  utmost  depth  of  tiie  abyss ;  but  therein  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  he  had  not  much  exceeded  three  fathoms  before  Dapple 
felt  the  ground,  with  Saneho  still  upon  his  back,  without  having 
received  the  binallest  damage.  He  forthwith  cxauuned  the  condition 
of  his  body,  held  his  breath,  and  felt  all  about  him,  and,  finding  him- 
self whole,  and  in  catholic  health,  he  thought  he  could  never  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  to  Heaven  for  his  wonderful  preservation  •  for  he 
verily  believed  he  had  been  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces.  He  then 
groped  about  the  pit,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  means  of 
getting  out,  but  found  that  the  sides  were  perpendicular,  smooth, 
and  without  either  hold  or  footmg,  which  gneved  him  much,  espe- 
cially when  he  heard  Dapple  groan  most  piteously;  nor  did  he 
lament  without  a  good  cause,  for  in  truth  he  was  in  a  badl  plight. 
"  Woe  is  me !"  exclaimed  Saneho,  "what  sudden  and  nnlookeo-for 
mischances  perpetually  befal  us  poor  wretches  who  live  in  this 
miserable  world  !  Who  could  have  thought  that  he  who  but  yester- 
day saw  himself  on  a  throne,  a  governor  of  an  island,  with  officers 
and  servants  at  his  call,  should,  to-day,  iind  liimself  buried  in  a  pit, 
alone,  helpless,  and  cnt  off  from  all  refief !  Here  must  I  and  my  ass 
perish  witii  hunger,  unless  we  die  first,  he  with  bruises,  and  I  with 
grief ;  for  I  cannot  reckon  upon  my  master's  luck  in  the  cave  of  Mon- 
iesinos,  where,  it  seems,  he  met  with  better  entertainment  than  in  his 
own  house,  and  where  he  found  the  cloth  ready  laid,  and  the  bed 
ready  made.  There  he  saw  beautiful  and  pleasant  visions,  and  here, 
if  I  see  anything  it  will  be  toads  and  snakes.  Unfortunate  that  I 
am !  what  are  my  follies  and  mv  fancies  come  to  ?  Whenevi  r  it  shall 
please  Heaven  that  I  shall  be  found,  here  will  my  bones  be  taken  up, 
deaiL  white,  and  bare,  and  those  of  my  trosty  Dapple  with  them ;  by 
whioo,  peradventure,  it  will  be  guessed  who  we  are — at  least  by 
those  who  know  that  Saneho  Panza  never  left  his  ass,  nor  did  his  ass 
ever  leave  Saneho  Panza.  W retches  that  we  are !  not  to  have  the 
comfort  of  dying  among  our  friends,  where  at  least  there  would  be 
some  to  grieve  toi  us.  and.  at  our  last  gasp,  to  close  our  eyes.  0  my 
dour  companion  and  niend !  how  ill  have  I  requited  thy  f aithfol  ser- 
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vices!  forprive  me,  and  pray  to  forfnue,  in  tlip  hr^f  mnn^^r  then 
canst,  to  brinsT  ns  out  Oi  this  miserable*  piekle  ;  and  i  here  promise 
thee,  besides  doubbnpr  thy  allowance  of  provender,  to  set  a  crowu 
of  laurel  upon  thy  head,  that  thou  mayst  looK  like  any  poei- 
Liureat." 

ThiLs  did  Saneho  Panza  bewail  his  misfortune,  and  thonsrli  liis  ass 
listened  to  all  he  said,  yet  not  a  word  did  he  answer:  suehwasthe 
poor  beast's  an^juish  and  distress  !  At  length,  after  bavins?  passed 
all  that  nijirht  in  sad  comnlainta  and  bitter  wailings,  day -light  began 
to  apnear.  whereby  Sancno  was  soon  confirmed  inwbat  he  so  mmk 
feared— that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  tliat  dunsreon 
without  help.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  his  voice,  ami  set  tn>  a 
vifjorous  outcrv,  in  the  hope  of  making  somebody  hear  Ijim  .  but 
alas !  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  not  a  human  creature  was  within  hearing, 
and  after  many  trials  he  gave  himself  np  as  dead  and  boried.  Seein;^ 
that  his  dear  Dapple  wh'j  yet  lyinjr  upon  his  baclc,  with  his  mouth 
upwards,  he  endeavoun  d  to  get  him  upon  his  legs,  which,  with 
much  ado,  he  accoinphblu  d,  though  the  poor  animal  could  scared^ 
stand;  he  then  took  a  luncheon  of  bread  out  of  his  wallet  (wbid 
had  shared  in  the  disaster)  and  ^avc  it  to  his  beast,  saying  to  him, 
''Bread  is  relief  for  all  kind  of  grief:"  all  of  which  the  ass 
appeared  to  take  very  kindly.  At  last,  however,  Sancho  perceived  a 
crevice  on  one  side  or  the  pit  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a 
man.  He  immediately  thrust  himself  into  the  hole,  and  creeping 
upon  all-four^,  he  iound  it  to  enlar;Te  as  he  proceeded,  and  that  it 
led  into  nnollu  r  e  ivity,  which,  by  a  ray  of  liijriit  that  glanced  tlirou::h 
some  cranny  alx»ve,  he  saw  was  lar^e  and  spacious.  He  saw  also 
thai  it  led  into  another  vault  equally  capacious ;  and  having  mMie 
this  discovery  ho  returned  for  his  ass.  and  bv  removmg  the  earth  about 
the  hole,  he  soon  made  it  large  enouah  for  Dapple  to  pass.  Then 
laying  hold  of"  his  halter,  he  led  him  along  throui^h  the  several  cavi- 
ties, to  try  if  he  could  not  lind  a  way  out  on  the  other  side.  Tims  he 
went  on,  sometimes  in  the  dusk,  sometimes  in  the  dark,  but  always 
in  fear  and  trembling.  "  Heavens  defend  me!"  said  he,  "what  a 
chicken-hearted  fellow  am  1 !  This  now,  which  to  me  is  a  sad  mis- 
hap, to  my  master  Don  Quixote  would  have  been  a  choice  adventure. 
These  caves  and  dungeons,  belike^  he  would  have  taken  for  beautiful 
gardens  and  stately  palaces  of  Qaliana,and  would  have  reckoned 
upon  their  end  in.,''  in  some  pleasant,  flowery  meadow;  while  I. 
poor,  helpless,  heartless  wretcn  that  I  am,  expect  some  other  i)it 
still  deeper  to  open  suddenly  under  my  feet  and  swallow  me  up. 
O  welcome  the  lU-luck  that  comes  alone!'*  Thus  he  went  on, 
lamenting  and  despairin;^ ;  and  when  he  had  gone,  as  he  supi)osed, 
somewhat  more  than  hall  a  league,  he  perceived  a  kind  of  glininiering 
light,  like  that  of  day,  breaking  through  some  aperture  above  that 
seemed  to  him  an  entrance  to  the  other  world;  in  which  situa- 
tion Cid  Hamete  leaves  him  for  awhile,  and  returns  to  Don  Quixote, 
who.  with  great  pleasure,  looked  forward  to  the  dav  appointed  for  tbe 
combat,  by  which  he  hoped  to  revenge  the  iiquiy  done  to  the  hiMioiir 
of  Donna  Rodriiruez's  daughter. 

One  morning  as  tin;  knight  was  riding  out  to  exercise  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  apnroachingr  conflict,  now  urging,  now  checking  the 
mettle  of  his  stecn,  it  happened  that  Rozinante,  in  one  of  his  cnr- 
vettings,  pitched  his  feet  so  near  the  brink  of  a  deep  cave,  that  had 
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not  Bon  Quixote  used  his  reins  with  all  his  skiU,  he  nrast  inevitably 
have  fallen  into  it.  But,  having  escaped  that  danger,  he  was  curioas 

to  examine  the  chasm,  and  as  he  v^as  earnestly  surveying  it,  still 
sittin?^  on  his  horse,  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise  issuing  from  below, 
like  a  human  voice ;  and  listeninj'  more  attentively,  he  dibtmctly 
heard  these  words :  ''Ho!  above  uiere!  is  there  any  Christian  that 
hears  me,  or  any  charitable  ,<x(  ntleman  to  take  pity  on  a  sinner  buried 
abve ;  a  poor  governor  without  a  povernment  ? "  Don  Quixote 
thought  it  was  the  voice  of  Sancho  Panza :  at  which  he  was  greatly 
amazed,  and,  raising  his  Toice  as  high  as  he  could,  he  cried,  Who 
are  vou  below  there !  Who  is  it  that  complains  P  "  "  AVho  should 
be  here,  and  who  complain,"  answered  the  voice.  "  but  the  most 
wretched  soul  alive,  Sancho  Panza,  governor,  for  liis  sins  and  evil- 
errantry,  of  the  island  of  iiarataria,  and  late  squire  to  the  famous 
knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha." 

On  hearing  this  Don  Quixote's  wonder  and  alarm  increased ;  for 
he  conceived  that  Sancho  Panza  was  dead,  and  that  his  soul  was  there 
doino:  ])P!ianre :  and  in  this  persuasion,  he  said,  "  I  conjure  thee,  as 
far  as  a  Culhoiic  Ckri^stian  may,  to  tell  me  who  thou  art ;  ana  if 
thou  art  a  soul  hi  purgatory,  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  for  thee ; 
for  since  my  profession  obhges  me  to  aid  and  succour  all  that  are 
afflicted  in  this  world.  I  shall  also  be  ready  to  aid  and  assist  the 
distressed  in  tlie  worlci  below,  where  they  cannot  help  thcmsclvos." 
"  Surely,"  answered  the  voice  from  below,  "  it  is  my  master,  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  who  speaks  to  me— l)y  the  sound  of  the  voice 
it  can  be  no  other!"  "Don  Quixote  I  am,"  rephed  the  knight, 
*'  he  whose  profession  and  duty  it  is  to  relieve  and  succour  the  living 
and  the  dead  in  their  necessities.  Tell  me  then,  who  thou  art,  for  I 
am  amazed  at  what  I  hear.  1^  thou  art  really  my  squire  S^cho 
Panza,  and  art  dead,  smce  the  devils  have  not  got  thee,  and 
through  God's  mercy  thou  art  still  in  purgatory,  our  holy  mother 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  power  by  her  supplications  to  deliver 
thee  from  the  pains  which  aliiict  thee ;  and  I  will  myself  solicit  her  iu 
thy  hehalf,  as  &r  as  my  estate  and  pnrse  will  go :  speak,  therefore, 
and  tell  me  quickly  who  thou  art  P "  Why  then,  I  tow  to  Heami," 
said  the  voice,  "  and  will  swear  by  whatever  your  worship  pleases, 
Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  1  am  your  squire  Sancho 
Panza,  and  that  1  never  died  in  the  whole  course  of  njy  life ;  but 
that,  having  left  my  government  for  reasons  and  causes  that  require 
more  lebure  to  be  told.  1  fell  last  night  into  this  cavern,  where  I 
now  am  and  Dapnle  witn  me,  who  wiU  not  let  me  lie;  and,  as  a  fur- 
ther proof,  here  tne  good  creature  stands  by  me." 

Now  it  would  seem^  the  ass  understood  what  Sancho  said,  and 
■willing  to  add  his  testimony,  at  that  instant  be^fan  to  bray  so  lustily 
that  the  whole  cave  resounded.  "A  credible  witness !  "  auoth  Don 
Quixote;  "that  bray  I  know  as  well  as  if  I  mysi-lt'  had  brought  it 
forth :  aud  thy  voice,  too,  I  know,  my  dear  Sancho— wait  a  little,  and 
I  will  go  to  Uie  duktrs  castle  and  brmg  some  people  to  get  thee  out 
of  this  pit,  into  which  thou  hast  certainly  been  cast  for  thy  sins." 
"  Pray  go,  for  the  Lord's  sake,"  auoth  Sancho,  "and  return  speedily; 
for  I  cannot  bear  any  lonirer  to  oe  buried  alive,  and  am  dying  with 
fear."  Don  Quixote  left  him,  and  hastened  to  the  castle  to  tell  the 
duke  and  duchess  what  had  happened  to  Sancho  Panza;  at  which 
tkey  were  not  a  little  siopiised,  tmragh  they  readOy  accounted  for  his 
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bemj?  there,  nnd  conceived  that  he  niiglit  easily  liave  fallen  down  the 
pit,  which  \v:ls  well  known,  and  had  l)een  there  time  out  of  nriind  ;  hut 
they  could  not  imagine  how  he  should  have  loft  his  governmeut 
withoat  their  having  been  apprised  of  it.  Ropes  and  piuilies  were, 
however,  immediately  sent;  and.  with  much  labour,  and  many  hands, 
Dapple  and  his  master  were  drawn  out  of  that  gloomy  den,  to  the 
welcome  light  of  the  sun. 

A  certain  scholar,  who  was  present  at  Sancho's  delirerance,  said, 
"Thus  should  all  bad  ^^vernors  ciuit  their  governments ;  even  as  this 
sinner  comes  f)ut  of  (lie  depth  of  this  abyss;  pale,  huncry,  and  pen- 
niless !  **  liarkye,  brother,"  said  Sancho,  who  liad  overheard  nitn 
"it  is  now  eight  or  ten  days  since  I  began  to  govern  the  islana 
tiiat  was  giyen  to  me,  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  had  my  belljiiDi 
but  once.  Doctors  persecu  fed  me,  enemies  trampled  over  nie  and 
hniised  my  bones,  but  no  leisure  had  1  either  to  touch  a  bribe  or 
receive  my  dues;  and  this  Ijeiuir  the  fact,  methinks  I  deserve  not  to 
come  out  of  it  in  this  fashion.  But,  man  proposes  and  God  disposes ; 
and  He  knows  what  is  best  and  fittest  for  everybody :  and,  as  is  the 
reason,  such  is  the  season ;  and,  let  nobody  say,  I  will  not  drink  of 
this  cup:  for  where  one  expected  to  find  a  flitch,  there  may  not  be 
even  a  pin  to  hang  it  on!  Heaven  knows  my  mind,  and  that  is 
enough.  I  could  say  much,  but  I  say  nothing."  "  Be  not  angry, 
Sancho,  nor  concerned  at  what  may  be  said,"  quoth  Bon  Qniiote, 
*'  otherwise  thou  wilt  never  be  at  peace.  Keep  but  a  safe  conscience, 
and  let  people  say  what  the^  will ;  for  a5  well  mayst  t  liou  think  to 
barricade  the  plain,  as  to  tie  up  the  tongue  of  slander.  If  a  ^vemor 
comes  rich  fpm  his  crovemmenl  they  say  he  has  plundered  it ;  aiidL 
if  he  leaves  it  poor,  tiiat  he  has  oeen  a  fool."  "  1  warrant,"  answered 
Sancho.  "  that^  for  this  bout,  they  will  rather  take  me  for  a  fool  than 
a  thief.^' 

In  such  discourse,  amidst  a  rahblement  of  bovs  and  other  followers, 
they  arriTed  at  the  castle,  where  the  duke  ana  duchess  were  already 

in  a  gallery  waiting  for  them.  Sancho  would  not  go  up  to  see  the 
duke  till  he  had  first  taken  the  necessary  care  of  Dapple  m  the  stable, 
because  the  poor  creature,  he  said,  had  had  but  an  indiiferent  night's 
lodging;  and,  that  done,  he  went  up  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and 
kneeling  before  them,  he  said,  "  My  lord  and  lady,  you  made  me 
provernor  of  your  island  of  Barataria :  and  not  from  any  desert  of 
niiue,  but  bcrnuse  your  grandeurs  would  have  it  so.  Naked  I  entered 
it,  and  nuked  have  1  left  it.   1  neither  win  nor  lose ;  whether  1  have 

fOTemed  well  or  ill,  there  are  witnesses,  who  may  say  what  thcTplettBe. 
have  cleared  up  doubts,  and  pronounced  sentences,  and  all  the  while 
famished  with  hunger :  so  far  it  was  ordered  by  Pedro  K^zio,  native 
of  Tirteafucra,  doctor  in  ordinary  to  the  island  and  its  governor. 
Enemies  attacked  us  by  night ;  and,  though  they  nut  us  in  great 
danger,  I  heard  many  say  that  the  island  was  deliverca:  and  according 
as  they  speak  the  truth,  so  help  them  Heaven.  In  snort.  I  have  by 
this  time  been  able  to  reckon  np  the  cares  and  burthens  tlie  trade  of 
goveruin«'  brings  with  it,  and  find  them,  by  my  account,  too  heav^-  for 
niy  shoulaers  or  ribs  to  bear, — they  arc  not  arrows  for  mv  quiver ; 
and  so,  before  the  government  left  me,  I  e'en  resolved  to  leave  the 
government ;  and  yesterday  morninp:,  turning  my  back  on  the  island, 
I  left  it  just  as  1  found  it,  with  the  same  streets,  the  same  houses, 
with  the  selfsauic  roofs  to  them  as  they  had  when  1  first  entered  it. 
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I  liaTe  neither  borrowed  nor  boarded ;  and  tbongb  I  intended  to  male 
some  wholesome  laws,  I  made  none,  fearing  they  would  not  be 
obsen-f  d,  which  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  not  made.  T  rame  away, 
as  i  said,  from  the  island  without  any  company  but  my  Dapple.  In 
the  dark,  I  fell  headlong  into  a  pit,  and  crept  along  under  ground, 
till  this  morning  by  the  light  of  tlie  sun  I  discovered  a  way  out, 
thoufjh  not  so  easy  a  one  but  that  if  Heaven  had  not  sent  my  master 
Don  Quixote,  there  I  might  have  stayed  till  the  ctuI  of  the  world. 
So  that,  my  lord  duke  and  my  lady  duchess,  behold  here  your  gover- 
nor Sanoho  Fanza,  who  in  the  ten  days  that  be  held  bis  office,  found 
out  by  experience  that  he  would  not  ^ve  a  single  farthing  to  be 
governor,  not  of  an  island  only,  but  even  of  the  wliole  world.  This 
then  bcinjr  the  case,  kissing  your  honours'  feet,  and  imitating  the  boys 
at  play,  who  cry,  leap  and  away,  i  give  a  leapout  of  the  government, 
and  pass  over  to  the  aenrioe  of  my  master  Don  Quaote :  for,  after 
all  though  with  him  I  eat  my  bread  in  bodily  fear,  at  least  I  have  my 
bellyful ;  and,  for  my  part,  so  1  have  hut  that  well  stuffed,  it  is  au 
one  to  me  whether  it  be  with  can  ots  or  i^artridges." 

Here  Sancho  ended  his  long  speech,  Don  Quixote  dreading  all  the 
while  a  thousand  ul)surdities,  and  when  he  had  ended  with  so  few,  he 
gave  tjianks  to  Heaven  in  his  heart.  The  duke  rinhraced  Sancho, 
and  said  that  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul  he  had  left  the  government 
so  soon :  but  that  he  would  take  care  be  should  have  some  other  em- 

Sloyment  in  bis  territories,  of  less  trouble  and  more  profit.  The 
Qchess  was  no  less  kind,  and  ordered  that  he  should  he  taken  good 
care  of;  for  he  seemed  to  be  much  bruised,  and  in  wretched  plight. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

0/  the  pro'h'fjiov.s  and  v.vparolldrd  haitle  hdivfien  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mcihclta  and  the  tac^ucj/  Tosilos,  in.  d(J'tnce  of  Uit  duenna  iJouna 
Jiodriffues^  daughUr. 

The  duke  and  duchess  repented  not  of  the  jest  they  had  practised 
upon  Sancho  Panza,  w^hen  the  steward,  on  his  return,  gave  them  a 
mmute  relation  of  almost  every  word  and  action  of  the  governor 
during  that  time ;  and  be  failed  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  assault  of 
the  island,  with  his  terror  and  final  abdication,  which  gave  tbem  not  a 
little  entertainment.  The  history  then  tells  us  that  the  appointed 
day  of  combat  arrived;  nor  had  the  duke  neg-lected  to  give  his 
lacc^uey  Tosilos  all  the  necessary  instructions  how  to  vanquish  his  anta- 
gonist, and  yet  neither  Idll  nor  wound  him :  for  which  purpose  he  gare 
orders  that  the  iron  heads  of  their  lances  snould  be  tiikeuoff  because, 
as  he  told  Don  Quixote,  that  Christianity  upon  which  he  valued  him- 
self forbade  that  in  this  battle  their  Hves  should  be  exi>osed  to 
du.ij^(T;  and  though  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Holy  council,  which 
prohibits  such  encounters,  he  should  allow  them  free  neld-room  in  bis 
territories ;  but  he  did  noi,  wish  the  affair  pushed  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity.   Don  Quixote  begged  his  esoelieucy  would  arrange  all 
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thin^  as  he  deemed  best ;  and  assured  him  thai  he  woaid  aoqfoiem 

in  everv  particular. 

On  tlic  dreadlul  day,  the  duke  having  commanded  a  spacious  scaf- 
fold to  be  erected  before  the  ooort  of  the  castle  for  the  jud^e^  ol  the 
field,  and  the  two  duennas,  mother  and  daughter,  appellant^  aa 
infinite  number  of  proplc,  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  Til- 
lages, ilocl;ed  to  see  the  novel  speclacle,  for,  in  latter  times»  nothing 
like  It  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  that  coontry  eitho'  bj  the 
living  or  the  dead. 

The  first  who  entrrrrl  tho  lists  was  the  master  of  the  cereraome^s 
who  walked  over  the  ground,  and  examined  it  in  every  part,  tf>  oiiard 
against  fuul  play  and  sec  that  there  was  notiiing  on  the  suriace  to 
occaskm  stunbfiiie  or  falling.  The  daainaa  now  entered,  and  took 
seats,  oovered  witii  veils  even  to  their  breasts,  and  betraying  muok 
emotion.  Don  Quixote  Tirxt  presented  himselt  in  the  listj?,  and  socn 
after  the  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Tosilos,  mounted  on  a  stately  st^ed,  niakiiii^  the  earih  shake  beneaih 
him :  with  yizor  down,  and  stiffly  cased  within  a  suit  of  strong  and 
shining  armour.  The  liorse  seemed  to  be  a  Frieslander,  broad-oailt, 
and  llea-bitten,  with  abundance  of  hjdr  upon  each  fetlock.  The 
courageous  Tosilos  came  well  instructed  by  the  duke  his  lord  how  to 
behave  towards  the  yalorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  cautioned 
in  nowise  to  hurt  him,  and  also  to  be  carefiil  to  elude  his  adversary 
at  the  first  onset,  lest  he  should  himself  be  slain,  which  would  be 
inevitable,  if  he  met  him  in  full  career,  lie  traversed  the  enclosure, 
and,  advancing  toward  the  duennas,  he  surveyed  the  lady  who  de- 
manded him  for  her  husband.  The  marshal  of  the  field,  attended  hf 
Don  Quixote  and  Tosilos,  now  formally  demanded  of  the  duennaa 
whether  thev  consented  that  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  should  main- 
tain their  right.  'ITiey  answered,  that  they  did,  and  that  whatever 
he  should  do  in  their  behalf  they  should  coulirm,  and  hold  to  be 
right,  Urm,  and  valid. 

The  duke  and  doohesa  now  took  their  seats,  in  a  balcony  over  the 
barriers,  which  were  crowded  by  an  infinite  number  of  people,  all  in 
full  expectation  of  beholding  this  terrible  and  extraordinary  conflict. 
It  was  stipulated,  between  Don  Quixote  and  Tosilos.  tnat^  if  the 
foraier  should  conc^ucr  liis  adversary,  the  latter  should  oe  obliged  to 
marry  Donna  Rodnguez'  daughter ;  and  if  he  should  be  overcome, 
his  adversarv  should  oe  released  from  his  engagement  with  the  lady, 
and  every  other  claim  on  her  account.  And  now  the  master  of  the 
oeremomes  divided  tibe  sun  equally  between  them,  and  filed  each  at 
his  post.  The  drums  beat;  the  sound  of  trumpets  filled  the  air, 
eartli  shook  beneath  the  steeds  of  the  combatants  ;  the  hearts  of  the 
gazing  multitude  palpitated,  some  with  fear,  some  with  hope,  for  the 
issue  of  this  affair:  tinally  Don  Quixote,  reconuneudiug  liiimself  to 
Heaven,  and  to  his  lady  Duldnea  del  Toboso,  stood  waiting  the  signal 
for  the  onset.  But  our  laequcv*s  thoughts  were  differently  employe^ 
for  it  so  happened  that,  whde  ne  stood  looking  at  his  female  enemy, 
she  n])])earei!  to  liim  the  most  beautiful  wortian  he  had  ever  seen  in 
his  iiic,  and  the  Little  blind  boy  called  Cupid  seized  the  opportunity 
of  addmg  a  lacquey's  heart  to  the  list  of  his  ixophies.  boftly  and 
unpereeived,  therefore,  he  approaciied  liis  victim,  and,  taking  aim  at 
tlie  left  side  of  the  devoted  youth,  with  an  arrow  two  yards  loug  he 
pierced  lus  heart  through  and  through ;  and  this  the  amorous  archer 
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eould  do  with  pciTcct  safety,  for  he  is  inyisible,  and  goes  and  comes 
when  and  where  he  pleases,  and  to  none  is  he  accountable.  So  that 
when  the  signal  was  jriven  for  the  onset,  our  lacquey  stood  trans- 
ported, cuntemplating  the  beauty  of  her  wiio  was  now  the  mistress  of 
nis  liberty,  and  therefore  attended  not  to  the  trumpet's  sound.  It 
was  not  so  with  Don  Quixote,  who  instantly  spurrint?  forward,  ad- 
vanced towards  his  enemy  at  Rozinante's  best  speed;  while  his  trusty 
squire  Sancho  cried  aloud^  "God  ^de  yon,  cream  and  flower  of 
Imights-errant !  Heaven  give  you  victory,  for  the  right  is  on  your 
side!* 

Though  Tosilos  saw  Don  Quixote  n)nking  towards  him,  he  stirred 
not  a  step  from  the  place  where  he  stood,  but  loudlv  calling  the  mar- 
shal of  the  field  to  nim,  he  said,  "  Is  not  this  comoat,  sir,  to  decide 
▼hether  I  shall  marnr,  or  not  marry,  that  voung  lady  P"  *'  It  is," 
answered  the  marshal.  **Then,"  quoth  the  facquey.  "my  conscience 
will  not  let  me  proceed  any  further ;  and  I  declare  tnat  I  yield  myself 
vanquished,  and  am  ready  to  marry  that  gentlewoman  this  moment.'* 
The  marshal  was  surpriiied  at  whaX  Tosilos  said,  and,  being  privy  to 
the  contrivance,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  him.  Don  Quixote, 
pcrceiviiisr  that  his  adversary  was  not  advancmg,  stopped  short  in  the 
midst  of  his  career.  The  cfuke  could  not  conceive  why  the  combat 
was  retarded  •  and,  when  the  marshal  explained  the  cause,  he  was 
angrj'  at  the  disappointment.  In  the  mean  time,  however^  Tosilos 
approached  Donna  Rodriguez,  and  said  aloud,  "  I  am  wilhn«r.  good 
madam,  to  marry  your  daughter,  and  would  not  seek,  by  strire  and 
bloodshed,  what  I  may  have  peaceably,  and  without  danger."  "  Since 
that  is  the  case,"  said  the  valorous  Don  Quixote,  "  1  am  absolved 
from  my  promise;  let  them  be  married,  in  God's  name,  and,  as  God 
has  i?iven  her.  Saint  Peter  bless  her." 

The  duke  now  came  down  into  the  court  of  the  castle,  and,  going 
up  to  Tosilos,  he  said,  "  Is  it  true,  knight,  that  you  yield  yourself 
vanquished,  and  tJiat,  instigated  by  your  timorous  eonsoience,  vou 
intend  to  marry  this  damsel  r"  **  Yes,  an't  please  your  grace,"  replied 
Tosilos.  "And,  faith,  *tis  the  wisest  course,"  auoth  Sancho  Panza. 
"  What  you  would  ^ive  to  the  mouse  give  to  tne  cat,  and  you  will 
save  trouble."  Tosdos  was,  in  the  mean  time,  unlacing  his  helmet, 
to  do  which  he  begged  for  propipt  assistance,  his  spirits  and  breath 
were  just  failing  hmi,  unable  to  remam  imy  longer  pent  u]^i  in  so  strait 
a  lodging.  They  presently  unarmed  him,  and,  the  face  ot  the  lacquey 
being  exposed  to  view,  bonna  Rodriguez  and  her  daui^^iter  cried 
aloud,  "A  cheat!  a  cheat!  Tosilos,  mv  lord  duke's  lacquey,  is  put 
upon  us  instead  of  our  true  spouse!  Justice  from  Heaven  and  the 
king  against  so  much  deceit,  not  to  say  villan/ ! "  "  Afflict  not  your- 
selves, ladies,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "for  this  is  neither  deceit  nor 
villany,  or,  if  it  be  so,  the  duke  is  not  to  blame,  but  the  wicked  en- 
chanters, my  persecutors,  who,  envying  me  the  glory  1  should  have 
acquired  by  this  conquest  have  transformed  the  countenance  of  your 
husband  into  that  of  another,  who,  you  say,  is  a  lacnuey  belonging  to 
my  lord  duke.  Take  my  advice,  and,  in  snite  of  tne  malice  of  my 
enemies,  marry  him;  for,  without  doubt,  lie  is  the  very  man  you 
desire  for  your  husband." 

The  duke,  hearing  this,  angry  as  be  was,  could  not  forbear  leughing. 
"  Truly,"  said  he,  so  many  extraordinary  thinirs  happen  every  nay  to 
the  great  Don  Quixote  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  is  not  my 
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lacoaey ;  but,  for  our  better  satjs^Mstkm,  and  to  detect  tbeartifioe,  lei 

US,  if  TOU  please,  defer  tbc  niairiage  for  fifteen  days,  and^  in  the  mean 
tinif,  keep  this  doubtful  youth  in  safe  custody ;  hj  that  time,  perhapa. 
iic  may  return  to  his  own  proper  form;  for  doubtless  the  inalice  of 
those  wicked  magicians  against  the  noble  Don  Quixote  cannot  last  so 
long :  especially  when  they  find  these  tricks  and  transformations  avail 
them  so  little.  "  0,  sir,  quoth  Sancho,  the  wicked  wr.  trhes  are  for 
ever  at  this  work,  cli:. nging  from  one  shape  to  another  wlmtever  luy 
Tna^ror  has  to  do  with,  it  was  but  lately  they  turned  a  famous 
kui  -rht  lie  had  beaten,  called  the  Km<?ht  of  the  Mrrrore,  into  the  Tory 
shape t)f  the  bachdor  Samson  Carrasco, afeUow-townsmau  and  special 
friend  of  ours ;  and  more  than  tliat,  they  changed  my  lady  DulcintM  del 
ToIkiso  from  a  princess  into  a  downris^ht  country  bumpkin  :  :?o  thai  I 
verily  believe  this  lacquey  here  will  live  and  die  a  lacquey  all  the  days 
of  his  life."  "  Let  him  be  who  he  will/'  said  the  duenna's  daaghter, 
*'  as  he  demands  me  to  wife  I  take  it  kindly  of  lum;  fori  bad  ratber 
hv  lawful  wife  to  a  laef|ucy  than  the  eiust  mistresa  of  a  gentleman, 
tiioutrh  indeed  he  who  deluded  me  is  not  one." 

All  these  events,  in  short,  ended  in  the  iinprisonmeut  of  Tosilos, 
where  it  was  detcarmined  he  should  remain  till  it  was  seen  id  what  his 
transformation  would  end ;  and  althoujrh  the  victory  was  adjudged  to 
l)on  Quixote  by  freneral  acclamation,  the  greater  part  of  the  specta- 
tors were  di.saj>})ointed  and  out  of  humour  that  the  long-expected 
eoiubatant.s  had  not  hacked  each  other  to  pieces :  as  the  rabble  are 
wont  to  repine  when  the  criminal  is  pardoned  whom  they  expected 
to  see  hanjred.  Tlie  crowd  now  dispersed ;  the  dul^c  and  Don  Quixote 
returned  to  the  castle,  after  ordering  the  laeciuey  nito  elo^se  keepinir; 
Bonna  Rodriguez  and  her  daughter  were  extremely  well  pleased  to 
see  that,  one  way  or  other,  this  buainesa  was  likely  to  ena  in  matri- 
mony ;  and  Toauoa  was  oonaoled  with  the  lilu  expectation. 
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Wkick  rdain  hm  Don  Quixote  took  his  leavt  ike  dtAe,  tmd  wA«f 
h^d  Kim  wsU  fA«  wttfy  ami  mamlbu%  AUitidora,  one  qf  tkt  4mAim*§ 
damtdt. 

Even  Don  (Quixote  now  thought  it  fall  time  to  quit  so  inactive  a 
life  as  that  which  he  bad  led  in  the  castle,  deeming  himself  culpable 
in  living  thus  in  indolence,  amidst  the  luxuries  prepared  for  him,  as  a 
knight-errant,  by  the  duke  and  duchess ;  and  he  believed  he  should 
have  to  account  to  Heaven  for  this  neglect  of  the  diitir,s  of  his  i)n)fes- 
sion.   He  therefore  requested  permission  of  their  graces  to  aepaa-t> 

S^hich  they  granted  him,  but  with  everv  cxpresadon  of  regret.  The 
uchess  gave  Sancho  Panza  his  wife's  fetters,  which  he  wept  over, 
saying,  Who  eoidd  have  thouglit  that  all  the  mighty  hopes  which 
my  wife  puflfed  luTself  up  M'ith  on  the  news  of  my  government  should 
come  at  last  to  this,  and  that  it  should  .'igain  be  my  lot  to  follow  my 
master  Don  Quixote  in  search  of  hungry  and  todsome  adventure- ! 
I  am  thankful,  however,  that  mj  Teresa  naa  bdiaved  like  herself  in 
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BOidin?  tlie  acorns  to  her  hinrhness,  which  if  slie  had  not  done,  and 
proved  herself  uiiin^'itoful.  I  ^l;ould  never  have  foririven  her;  ana  my 
comfort  is  that  the  present  couid  not  be  called  a  ])ribc,  for  they  were 
uot  seat  till  I  was  a  governor ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fitting  that  all  who 
receive  a  benefit  ahomd  sliow  themselves  gra:efaL  thouzh  it  be  only 
a  tiifle.  Naked  I  went  into  tlie  government,  andf  naked  came  I  out 
of  it ;  so  I  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience,  which  is  no  small  matter, 
naked  I  came  iuto  the  world,  and  naked  I  am;  1  neither  win  nor 
lose." 

X  In  this  manner  Sancbo  oommnned  ynXk  himself  while  preparing  for 
his  departure.  That  <auie  evening  Don  Qoixote  took  leave  of  the 
duke  and  duchess,  and  early  the  next  mommg  he  saJlied  forth,  com- 
pletely armed,  into  the  j^reai  court,  the  surrounding  galleries  of  which 
were  crowded,  with  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  all  eager  to  behold  I  he 
knight;  nor  were  the  duke  and  duchess  absent  on  that  occasion. 
Sanclio  was  monnted  upon  Dapple,  his  wallets  well  furnished,  and 
himself  much  pleased ;  Tor  the  duke's  steward,  who  had  playecl  the 
part  of  the  Tril'aldi,  had  given  him,  unknown  to  Don  Quixote,  a  little 
pnrse  with  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold,  to  supply  the  occasions  of 
the  journey.  And  now,  whilst  all  were  gazing  at  Don  Quixot  e,  the 
arch  and  witty  Altisidora,  who  was  with  the  auennas  and  damsels  of 
the  duche:^s,  came  forward,  and,  in  a  doleful  tone,  addressed  herself  to 
him  in  the  following  rhymes  :— 

Stay,  cruel  knight, 

Take  not  thy  fligVit, 
2sor  spur  thy  batter  d  jade  ; 

Thy  hasto  restrain, 

Draw  in  the  rein, 
And  hear  a  love-sick  maid. 

Why  dost  thoa  fly? 

No  snake  am  I, 
That  poison  those  I  lovo : 

Gentle  I  am 

As  any  Iamb, 
And  hai-mless  as  a  dove. 

Thy  cruel  scorn 

Has  left  forlorn 
A  nyroph  whose  charms  may  vie 

With  theirs  who  sport 

In  Cvnthia's  court, 
Tho'  Venus'  self  were  by. 
Since,  fu^ritive  knif^ht,  to  no  purpose  I  woo  thos^ 
Burabbaa  s  fate  still  pursue  and  undo  thee ! 

Like  ravenous  Idte, 
That  takes  ite  flight 
Soon  as't  has  stoVn  a  ohioken» 

Tliou  bcar'st  away 

My  heart,  thy  prey, 
And  leav'st  mo  here  to  sickou. 

Three  nigat-caps,  tooy 

And  p^artors  blue, 
That  did  to  lesea  belong 

Smooth  to  tibe  sight 

As  marble  white, 
And,  taith,  almost  as  stituig. 
2  M  2 
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Two  thousand  groaniy 
As  many  moans, 
And  ^ighs  enough  to  fira 
Old  Priam's  town. 
And  bum  it  down, 
I>id  it  agHin  Mpire. 
Since,  fuiritive  kiu'orht,  to  no  purpose  I  woo  ttiM^ 
Barabbas's  iate  still  pursue  and  undo  tlioe ! 

May  Sancho  ne'or 
His  buttocks  bare 
Fly-flap,  «•  is  hb  duty ; 
And  tiiou  still  want 

To  disenchant 
Dulcinea's  injur'd  beauty. 

May  still  transform 'd, 

And  still  deform  *d, 
Toboflo's  nymph  remain. 

In  reooDopense 

Ot  thy  onience, 
Thy  8coni  and  cold  disdain. 

When  tliou  dost  wield 

Thy  sword  in  field, 
In  combat  or  in  quarrel, 

Ill-luck  and  harms 

Attend  thy  ams, 
Instead  of  fame  ana  laoreL 
Since,  fiig-itivc  kni  rlit,  to  no  purpose  T  woo  thes^ 
Barabbas's  I'aUi  siiii  pui-sue  and  undo  thee  1 

May  thy  disgrace 

¥iuw*Ty  i>]ace, 
Thy  falsehood  ne'er  be  hid. 

But  round  the  world 

Be  toss'd  and  hurl'd. 
From  Seville  to  Madrid. 

If,  brisk  and  gay, 

Thou  sitt'st  to  play 
At  Ombre,  or  at  Chess, 

May  ne'er  spadill 

Attend  thy  will, 
27  or  luck  thv  movements  bless. 

Though  tnoa  with  oaro 

Thy  corns  dost  pare, 
May  blood  the  pen-knife  follow ; 

May  thy  ^ms  ntge, 

Ana  nought  assuage 
The  pain  of  tooth  that's  hollow. 
Since,  fugitive  knight,  to  no  purpose  1  woo  thee, 
Barabbar  s  ftte  stiD  porsne  and  undo  thee ! 

Whilst  Altisidora  thus  poured  forth  her  tuneful  romplaints,  "Don 
Quixote  stood  looking  at  her  attentively,  and  wlrni  she  had  done, 
without  ni.'ikini?  her  any  answer,  he  turned  to  Sancho  and  said,  "By 
the  memorv  of  tbv  forefathers,  dear  Sancho,  I  oonjme  thee  to  answer 
me  truly— li<i.st  thou  the  nightcaps  and  garters  which  this  lovesick 
damsel  spoaks  of':"'  "  I  confess  to  the  three  nijrhtcaps,  sir,"  quoth 
fcancho,    but  as  to  the  garters,  I  know  nothing  about  tliem." 

The  dncheas  was  asttmished  at  Altisidora's  levity,  for  though  slie 
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knew  her  to  be  gav,  easv,  and  free,  yet  she  did  not  think  she  would 
▼enttue  so  for ;  ana  not  oeing  in  the  secret  of  this  iest,  her  snrprise 
was  the  greater.  "  I  think,  sir  knight/'  said  the  duke  (meaning  to 
carrv  on  the  joke),  "that  it  does  not  well  beseem  your  worship,  after 
the  hospitable  entertaiimient  you  have  received  in  tiiis  castle,  to  carry 
off  three  nightcaps,  at  least,  if  not  my  damsel's  garters ;  these  are 
indications  of  a  disposition  that  ill  becomes  your  character.  Eetnm 
her  the  garters ;  if  not,  I  defy  you  to  mortal  combat,  and  fear  not 
that  your  knavish  enchanters  snould  chanire  my  face,  as  tlicy  have 
done  that  of  mv  lacquey."  "Heaven  forbid,"  answon;d  Don  Quixote, 
"that  I  should  uusheath  my  sword  against  your  illustrious  person, 
from  Avhoin  I  have  received  so  many  favours.  The  nightcaps  snail  be 
restored  ;  for  Sancho  says  that  he  has  them  ;  but  as  for  the  garters,  it 
is  impossible,  for  neither  he  nor  I  ever  had  them  ;  if  your  damsel  look 
well  to  her  hiding-coraers,  I  make  no  question  but  she  will  tind  them. 
1.  my  lord  dnke,  was  nerer  a  pilferer,  nor,  if  Heaven  forsake  me  not, 
snail  I  ever  become  one.  This  damsel  talks  (as  she  owns)  like  one  in 
love,  which  is  no  fault  of  mine ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  no  reason  to 
ask  pardon  either  of  her  or  of  your  excellency,  whom  I  entreat  to  think 
better  of  me.  and  again  desure  your  pennission  to  dej)art." 

"  Farewell,  Signer  Don  Qoizote,''  said  the  dnchess,  "  and  HeaTen 
send  you  so  prosperous  a  journey  that  we  may  always  hear  happy 
tidings  of  your  exploits.  Go,  and  TToaven  be  with  you ;  for  the  longer 
you  stay,  the  more  you  stir  up  the  Harries  tliat  srorch  the  hearts  of 
these  tender  damsels  while  the^  gaze  on  you.  As  for  this  wanton, 
take  my  word.  I  will  so  deal  withlier  that  she  shall  not  agnin  offend 
either  m  word  or  deed/'  "  Hear  me  but  one  word  more,  0  valorous 
Don  Quixote!"  quoth  Altisidora;  "pardon  me  for  having  charged 
you  with  stealing  my  garters,  for,  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  they  are 
on  my  legs !  ana  I  have  blundered  like  the  man  who  looked  about  for 
the  ass  he  was  riding/'  "Did  I  not  tell  you,"  quoth  Sancho,  "that  I 
am  a  rare  hidrr  of  stolen  goods?  Had  I  hern  tliat  way  given^y 
^vemmeut  would  have  otTcred  many  a  fair  opportunity."  Don 
Quixote  made  his  obeisance  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  to  ail  the 
speefcators :  then,  turning  Boadnante's  head,  he  sallied  out  at  the  castle 
inte,  and,  followed  by  Sancho  upon  Dapple,  took  the  road  leading  to 
Sangoaaa. 


CHAPTER  UX. 

Showing  how  advtntnres  crowded  so  fast  upon  D<m  QuixUe  (hat  they 

trod  upon  Mch  other's  hede. 

On  finding  himself  in  the  open  country,  unrestrained  and  free 

from  the  troublesome  fondness  of  Altisidora,  Don  Quixote  felt  all  his 
chivalric  ardour  rrvive  within  him,  and  turning  to  his  squire,  he  said, 
"Liberty,  friend  Sancho,  is  one  of  the  ehoieest  gifts  that  Heaven  hath 
bestowed  upon  man,  and  exceeds  in  value  all  tlie  treasures  which  the 
earth  oontams  within  its  bosom,  or  the  sea  covers.  ^  Liberty^  as  well 
as  honour,  man  ought  to  presenre  at  the  hazard  of  his  life;  for  with- 
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out  it  life  is  ima^portable.  Thou  knoirett,  Sanolio,  ilie  htxwrf  mad 
abwidance  we  eiqoyed  in  the  hospitable  mansion  we  hm  just  left ; 

vet,  aniidst  those  seasoned  banquets,  those  cool  and  delicious  liquor?, 
1  felt  as  if  1  had  sulVered  the  extremity  of  hunger  and  thirst,  bef^ause 
I  did  not  eujo^  them  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  they  had  been  my 
own.  The  nund  is  opprened  and  enthnlled  by  &?oim  and  twMflta 
to  which  it  can  make  no  return.  Happy  the  man  to  whom  Heayem 
hath  given  a  morsel  of  bread  without  laving  him  under  an  obliffation 
to  any  but  Heaven  itself!"  "For  all  that,"  quoth  Sancho.^  "we 
ought  to  feel  ourselves  much  bound  to  the  duke's  steward  ior  tiie  two 
hum^d  crowna  in  gold  which  he  gave  me  in  a  pone  I  cany  ken^ 
next  my  heart,  as  a  cordial  and  comfort  in  case  of  need  ;  for  we  are 
not  likely  to  find  many  castles  where  we  shall  be  made  ao  much  o4 
but  more  likely  inns,  where  we  shall  be  rib-roasted." 

Thus  discoursing,  the  knight  and  aqnire-emBit  proceeded  on  their 
way,  when  having  trarellea  a  little  move  than  nialf  a  league,  they 
observed  a  dozen  men,  wlio  looked  like  peasants,  seated  on  a  little 
patch  of  ^reen  near  the  road,  with  their  cloaks  spread  under  them, 
ealiug  their  dinner  on  the  grass.  Close  to  where  they  sat  were  spread 
snnd^  pieces  of  white  cloth,  like  sheets,  separate  from  each  oUicr, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  covers  to  something  on  tlie  groand  beneatn 
tliem.  Don  Quixote  approached  the  eatin^^"  party,  and,  after  courte- 
ously salutini?  them,  asked  what  they  had  under  those  sheets? 
"They  are  hgurcs  caned  in  wood,  sir,"  said  one  of  Ihem,  ''intend^ 
fstt  an  altar-piece  we  axe  erecting  in  onr  vilhige,  and  we  cany  them 
oorered  that  they  may  not  be  soiled  or  broken."  "  Witii  your  per- 
mission," said  Don  QuLxote,  "1  should  be  p:lad  to  see  them:  for 
things  of  thet  kind,  carried  with  so  much  care,  must  doubtless  be 
good."  ,"Ay,  indeed,  are  they,  sir,"  answered  one  of  the  men,  "as 
their  price  will  testify ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  not  one  of  them  hot 
stands  us  in  above  tift y  dueaf  s  ;  and  of  the  truth  of  what  T  say  your 
worship  shall  nrcseutiy  be  satisfied.  Then  risincr  up  and  leaving  his 
repast,  he  took  off  the  covering  from  the  first  figure,  which  was  gilt, 
and  i^^peazed  to  be  St.  Geom  on  horaeback,  piercing  with  his  limce 
a  serpent  coiled  at  the  feet  of  his  horse,  and  represented  widi  ite  usual 
fierceness.  "That  figure,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "represents  one  of  the 
greatest  knights-errant  that  ever  served  the  holv  cause.  He  was, 
besides,  the  champion  of  the  fair,  and  was  callea  Don  St.  George. 
Now  let  US  see  what  is  beneath  that  other  doth." 

On  beini:  uncovered,  it  appeared  to  be  St.  Martin,  mounted  on 
horseback  also,  and  in  the  act  of  dividing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar. 
"  St.  Martin  ! "  exeluimed  Don  Quixote,  "  he  also  was  one  of  the 
Ciuiijiian  adventurers  :  a  knight,  I  believe^  more  liberal  thim  valiant, 
as  thon  mavst  perceive,  Sancho,  by  his  giving  half  his  cloak  to  that' 
WTctch  :  ana  donbl  less  it  was  then  winter,  otherwise  he  would  have 
given  tlic  whole:  so  great  was  his  charity."  "  Tliat  was  not  the 
reason,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  but  he  had  a  mind  to  follow  the  proverb, 
that  says,  'What  to  give,  and  what  to  keep,  requires  a  head-piece 
wide  and  deep.'  "  Don  Quixote  smiled,  and  desnvd  to  see  another 
of  their  fiixures.  The  patron  of  Spairt  was  now  presented  to  him, 
mounted  on  a  fierce  charger*  he  appeared  praspina:  a  bloody  sword, 
and  trampling  on  the  Dooies  ot  ahiughtcred  Moors.  "There, 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  was  a  knight  indeed  I  one  of  Gfaiisf  s  own 
sgnadran.  He  was  called  Bon  St.Diego,  the  Koor-kil]er,  one  of  the 
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most  valiant  saints  and  knights  of  which  the  wor^d  ever  boasted,  or 
that  heaven  now  oontaineth/' 
Another  cloth  beini?  remored,  the  figare  of  St,  Paul  was  produced^ 

as  at  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  when  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  Mrith  other  attending  circumstances.  Seeins:  that  event  repre- 
sented with  so  much  animation  that  St.  Paul  appeared  to  be  actually 
answering  the  Toioe  from  heaven,  Don  Quixote  said,  "  This  holy 
personage  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  church  of 
God,  ana  afterwards  the  greatest  nefender  it  will  ever  have  ;  a  knight- 
errant  in  his  lifCy  and  an  unshaken  martyr  at  his  death;  an  un- 
wearied labourer  m  Christ's  vineyard ;  an  instructor  of  the  Gentiles : 
heaven  was  his  school,  and  his  great  teacher  and  master  our  Lord 
himself!"  Don  Quixote  now  desired  the  figures  might  be  again 
covered,  having  seen  all.  "I  regard  the  sitrlit  of  these  things," 
said  he,  *'  as  a  favourable  omen :  for  these  samts  and  knights  pro- 
fiossed  what  I  profess,  with  this  only  difference,  that,  being  saints, 
they  fought  after  a  heavenly  manner,  whereas  I,  a  sinner,  fight  in  the 
way  of  this  world.  By  the  exercise  of  arms  they  gniiicd  heaven — for 
heaven  must  be  won  by  exertion,  and  1  cannot  yet  tell  what  will  be 
the  event  of  my  labours  ^  but  could  my  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  be 
relieved  from  her  snffenug,  my  condition  being  in  that  case  im- 
proved, and  my  nnderstancung  wisely  directed,  I  might,  perhaps, 
take  a  better  course  tlian  I  now  do."  "  Heaven  hear  him,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  and  let  sin  l)e  deaf!"  The  men  wondered  no  less  at  the 
figure  than  at  the  words  of  Don  Quixote,  without  understanding  half 
what  he  meant  hy  them.  They  finished  tneir  repast,  packed  np  their 
images,  and,  takmgUieir  leave  of  Don  Quixote,  pursued  their  journey. 
Sancho  was  more  than  ever  astonished  at  his  master's  knowledge, 
and  fully  convinced  that  there  wiis  no  history  nor  event  in  the  world, 
which  he  had  not  at  his  fingers'  ends  and  nailed  on  his  memory. 

**  Truly,  master  of  mine,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  if  what  has  happened  to 
us  to-day  may  be  called  an  adventur^  it  has  been  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  pleasant  that  has  ever  befall  en  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
rambles ;  faith,  we  are  clear  of  it  without  either  blows  or  bodily  fear ! 
We  have  neither  laid  our  hands  to  our  weapons,  nor  beaten  the  earth 
with  our  bodies ;  neither  are  we  famished  tor  want  of  food !  Heaven 
be  X)raised  that  I  have  seen  all  this  with  my  own  eyes!'*  "Thou 
sayest  well,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  but  1  must  tell  thee 
that  times  are  wont  to  vary  and  change  their  course ;  and  what  are 
commonly  accounted  omens  by  the  vulgar,  though  not  within  the 
scope  of  reason,  the  wise  wilt  nevertheless,  regard  as  incidents  of 
lucky  aspect.  Your  watcher  of  omens  rises  betimes,  and,  going  abroad, 
meets  a  Franciscan  friar,  whereupon  he  hurries  back  again  as  if  a 
•  furious  dragon  had  crossed  his  way.  Another  happens  to  spill  the 
salt  upon  the  table,  and  straightway  his  soul  is  overcast  with  the 
dread  of  coming  evil :  as  if  nature  had  willed  that  such  trivial 
accidents  should  give  notice  of  ensuing  mischances  I  The  wise  man 
and  good  Christijin  will  not,  however,  pry  too  curiously  into  the 
counsels  of  heaven.  Scipio,  on  arriving  in  Africa,  stumbled  as  he 
leaped  on  shore ;  his  soldiers  took  it  for  an  iU  omen,  but  he,  embrac- 
ing the  ground,  said,  'Africa,  then  canst  not  escape  me— I  have 
thee  fast.'  For  my  own  part,  Sancho.  1  cannot  but  consider  as  a 
favourable  prognostic  our  meeting  those  holy  sculptures."  "  I 
verily  believe  it/'  answered  Sancho,  "  and  I  should  be  glad  if  your 
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worship  would  tell  me  why  the  Spaniards,  when  they  msh  into  bilife 

call  upon  that  saint  Dio^'o,  the  Moor-killer,  and  cry,  'Saitit  lasro,  and 
close,  Spain!'  Is  Spain,  then,  so  open  us  to  want  closing  r  w  hat  do 
you  make  of  tliat  ccrcmuuv  ?  "  "  oancho,  ihou  art  ver\'  s.haiiow  lu 
these  matters,"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  thoa  must  know  tiukt  Hewoi 
gave  the  mig:nty  chammon  of  the  red  cross  to  Spain,  io  be  its  patron 
and  protector,  especially  in  its  desperate  conflictis  with  the  Moors : 
and  tlierefore  it  is  they  invoke  him  in  all  their  battles ;  Mid  oft,  at 
such  tiuies,  has  he  been  seen  overthrowing,  tramphng  down,  destroying, 
and  slanghtering  the  infidel  sgoadions:  of  which  loouldreooaiit  to 
thee  many  examples  recorded  in  the  true  histories  of  our  country." 

"lam  amazed,  sir,"  said  Sancho,  suddenly  chandns^  the  subject, 
"  at  the  impudence  of  Aitisidora^  the  duchess's  wailmg-woman.  I 
warrant  you  that  same  mischief-maker  they  call  Lore  moat  hsre 
mauled  and  mangled  her  full  sorely.  They  say  he  is  a  boj»  short- 
sighted, or  rather,  bknd ;  yet  set  a  heart  before  him,  and,  as  sure  as 
death,  he'll  whip  an  arrow  through  it.  I  have  heard  say,  too,  t!>at 
the  weapons  he  makes  use  of,  though  sharp,  are  blunted  and  turned 
aside  hw  the  armour  of  modesty  andmaidenly  coyness ;  but  with  that 
same  Altisidora  methiuks  they  arc  rather  whetted  than  bhmted." 
"Look  you.  Sancho,"  quoth  l5on  Quixote,  "  Love  ha.s  no  respect  of 
persons,  ana  laucrhs  at  the  admonitions  of  reason ;  like  Death,  he  pur- 
sues his  game  both  iuthe  stately  piJaccs  of  kings  and  the  humble  nuts 
of  shepherds.  When  he  has  got  a  soul  £uriy  into  his  dntdieiL  his 
first  business  is  to  deprive  it  of  all  shame  and  fear;  as  yon  Lave 
remarked  in  Altisidora,  who,  being  without  cither,  made  an  open 
declaration  of  her  desires,  which  produced  in  my  breast  embarruss- 
ment  instead  of  compassion." 

"  Shocking  cruelty !  Monstrous  ingratitude !"  cried  Sancho.  "I 
can  say.  for  myself,  that  the  least  kind  word  from  her  would  have 
subduea  me,  and  made  me  licr  slave.  O  whoreson !  what  a  heart 
of  marble,  what  bowels  of  brass,  and  what  a  soul  of  plaister !  But 
I  wonder  much  what  the  damsel  saw  in  your  worship  that  so  todk 
her  fancy.  Where  was  the  finery,  the  gallantry,  the  gaiety,  and  the 
sweet  face,  which,  one  by  onCj  or  altogether,  made  her  fall  in  love 
with  you?  for,  in  plain  truth,  if  I  look  at  your  worship  from  the  tip 
of  your  toe  to  the  top  of  your  head,  1  see  more  to  be  frightened  at 
than  to  loTC.  Beauty,  they  say,  is  the  chief  thing  in  love  matters ; 
but,  your  worship  having  none,  I  cannot  guess  what  the  poor  things 
was  so  taken  with."  "llciurken  to  me,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote; 
"  there  are  two  kinds  of  beauty,  the  one  of  the  mind,  the  other  of  the 
body.  That  of  the  mind  shines  forth  in  good  sense  and  good  conduct ; 
in  modesty,  liberality,  and  courtesy ;  and  aU  these  qualities  may 
be  found  in  one  who  has  no  personal  attractions ;  and  when  that 
species  of  bcfmtv  captivates,  it  produces  a  vehement  and  sujierior 
passion.  I  well  know'  Sancho,  that  i  am  not  handsome  j  but  1  know 
also  that  I  am  not  deformed;  and  a  man  of  worth,  if  he  be  not 
hideous,  may  inspire  love,  provided  he  has  those  qualities  of  the  mind 
which  1  have  mentioned." 

A\  liile  the  knight  and  sc^uirc  were  conversing  in  this  manner,  they 
entered  a  wood  that  was  near  the  roiul  side,  but  had  not  penetrated  far 
when  Don  Quixote  found  liimself  entangled  among  some  nets  of  green 
thread  which  were  extended  from  tree  to  tree;  and,  surprised  at  the 
incident,  he  said*  **  These  nets^  Sancho,  surely  proinise  some  new  and 
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extraordinary  adventure — may  I  die  this  moment  if  it  be  not  some  new 
device  of  the  enbhanters,  my  enemies^  to  stop  my  way,  out  of  rerenge, 
for  haying  slighted  the  wanton  Altisidora !  But  I  would  have  them 
know  that,  if  these  nets  were  chains  of  adamant,  or  strons^er  than  that 
in  which  tlie  jealous  god  of  blacksmiths  entangled  Mars  and  Venus, 
to  me  thoj  would  be  nets  of  rushes  and  yam!"  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  break  through  the  frail  enclosure,  two  lovely  shepherdeMee, 
issuing  from  the  cov^,  suddenly  presented  themselves  bef<ne  him  ; 
at  least  their  dress  resembled  that  of  shepherdesses,  excepting  that 
it  was  of  fine  brocade,  and  rich  j?old  tabby.  Their  hair,  briijlit  as 
sunbeams,  llowed  over  their  shoulders  •  and  chaplets  composed  of 
laurel  and  interwoven  with  the  purple  amaranth^  adorned  their 
heads ;  and  they  appeared  to  be  nom  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Sancho  was  dazzled,  and  Don  Quixote  amazed,  at  so  unexpected  a 
vision,  which  the  sun  himself  must  Iiave  stopped  in  his  course  to 
admire.  "  Hold !  signor  cavalier,"  said  one  of  them,  "  pray  do  not 
break  the  nets  we  have  placed  here,  not  to  offend  you,  but  to  divert 
ourselves  ;  and  as  you  may  wish  to  know  why  we  spread  them,  and 
who  we  are,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  tell  you.  About  two  leagues  off, 
sir,  there  is  a  village  where  many  persons  of  quality  and  wealth 
reside,  several  of  whom  lately  made  up  a  company,  of  friends,  neigh- 
bours, and  relations,  to  come  and  take  their  diversion  at  this  place, 
which  is  accounted  the  most  delii,ditful  in  these  parts.  Here  we  have 
formed  among  ourselves  a  new  .tVrcadia;  the  young  men  have  put  on 
the  dress  of  shepherds,  and  the  maidens  that  of  shenherdesses.  We 
have  leanit  by  lieart  two  eclogues,  'one  by  our  aomired  Garcilaso, 
and  the  other  by  the  excellent  Camoens,  in  his  own  Portuguese 
tongue ;  which,  however,  we  have  not  yet  recited,  as  it  w£is  only  yes- 
terday that  we  came  hither.  Our  tents  are  pitched  among  the  trees, 
near  the  side  of  a  beautiful  stream.  Last  night  we  spread  these  nets 
to  catch  such  simple  birds  as  our  calls  could  allure  into  the  snare  : 
and  now,  sir  if  you  please  to  be  our  guest,  you  shall  be  entertained 
liberally  and  courteously :  for  we  allow  neither  care  nor  sorrow  to  be 
of  oar  party." 

"Tndy,  fair  lady,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "Actoon  was  not 

more  lost  in  admiration  and  surprise  when  unawares  he  saw  Diana 
bathing,  than  I  am  in  beholding  your  beauty.  I  a))prove  and  admire 
youi- project,  and  return  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  and,  if  I 
can  ao  you  any  service,  lay  your  commands  upon  me,  in  fall  assurance 
of  being  obeyed ;  for  by  my  profession  I  am  ei^oined  to  be  gntefal 
and  useful  to  all,  but  especiallv  to  persons  of  your  condition :  and 
were  these  nets,  which  prol)aijIy  cover  but  a  small  s])ace,  extended 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  I  would  seek  new  worlds,  by 
which  I  might  pass,  rather  than  injure  them.  And,  that  you  may 
afford  some  credit  to  a  declaration  which  may  seem  extravagant, 
know,  ladies,  that  he  who  makes  it  is  no  other  than  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha— if,  perchance^  that  name  has  ever  reached  your  ears." 

Bless  me!"  exclaimed  the  other  shepherdess,  addressing  her 
companion,  "what  good  fortune,  my  dear  friend,  has  befallen  us! 
See  you  this  gentleman  here  before  us  ?  Believe  mc,  he  is  the  most 
valiant,  the  most  enamoured,  and  tlie  most  courteous  kni.i^ht  in  the 
whole  world,  if  the  history  of  his  exploits,  which  is  in  print,  dues  not 
deceive  us.  I  have  read  it,  my  dear,  through  wd  tbrough ;  and  I 
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will  lay  a  wager  that  t  he  good  man  who  attends  him  is  that  very 
Saneho  Paiin»  his  squire,  whose  pleftsantries  none  can  eooaL^ 
"Tfiiith,  madam,  it  is  very  troe,"  quoth  Saneho,  "I  am,  indeec^  that 

same  lociilar  person,  and  squire,  ana  this  2:ciitkMiinii  is  my  master,  the 
very  l)on  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  you  have  read  oi*  iu  print."  "Pray, 
my  dear,"  said  the  other,  "  let  us  entreat  hiui  to  stay,  for  our  fathers 
and  brothers  will  be  infinitely  pleased  to  have  him  here.  I  also  have 
heard  what  you  say  of  his  valour  and  great  merit,  and,  ahove  all,  that 
he  is  the  most  trun  and  constant  of  lovers,  and  that  his  mistress,  who 
is  called  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  bears  away  the  palm  from  all  the  beauties 
in  Spain."  "  And  with  great  justice j"  quotli  Don  Quixote,  *'  unless 
vour  wondrous  charms  should  make  it  questionable.  But  do  not^  I 
beseech  you,  ladies,  endeavour  to  detain  me:  for  the  iudispensule 
duties  of  my  profession  allow  me  no  intermission  of  labour." 

At  this  moment  a  brother  of  one  of  the  fair  damsels  came  up  to 
t^em,  dressed  as  a  shepherd,  and  with  the  same  richness  and  gaiety. 
They  instantly  told  him  that  the  persons  he  saw  were  the  valorous 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  and  his  squire  Saneho  Panza,  whom  he 
al«o  knew  by  their  history.  The  gay  shepherd  saluted  the  knight, 
and  so  urgently  importuned  him  to  honour  their  party  \nth  his  pre- 
sence, thi^  unable  to  refuse,  he  at  length  accepted  tneir  inTitation. 
Just  afc  that  time  the  nets  were  drawn,  and  a  crreat  numberof  small  birds, 
deceived  by  their  artifices,  were  taken.  Tlie  gallant  party  assemblea 
on  that  oceasiou,  bein?  not  less  than  thirty  iu  number,  all  in  pastoral 
habits^  received  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  in  a  maimer  very  uiucJi 
to  their  satisfaction :  for  none  were  strangers  to  the  knighf  s  history. 
They  all  now  repaire  d  together  to  the  tents,  where  th<  v  found  the 
table  spread  with  elecrance  and  plenty.  The  place  of  honour  was 
given  to  Don  Quixote,  and  all  gazed  on  him  with  admii  ation. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  knight,  with  much  gravity,  and 
in  an  audible  voice,  thus  addressed  the  company*.  /'Of  all  the  sins 
that  men  commit,  thou2:h  some  say  pride,  in  my  opinion,  incrratitude 
is  the  worst ;  it  is  truly  said  that  hell  is  lull  of  the  unjrratefid.  Prom 
that  foul  crime  I  have  endeavoured  to  abstain  ever  since  1  enjoyed 
the  use  of  reason;  and  if  I  cannot  return  the  good  offices  done  me 
by  equal  benefits,  I  substitute  my  desire  to  repay  them;  and  if  tliis 
he  not  enough,  I  publish  them  :  lor  he  who  proclaims  the  favours  he 
has  received,  would  rctuni  them  if  he  could :  and  generally  the  power 
of  the  receiver  is  unequal  to  that  of  the  giver :  like  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  to  which  no  man  can  make  an  equal  return.  But,  though 
utterly  unable  to  repay  the  unspeakable  beneficence  of  God,  gratitude 
affords  a  humble  compensation  suited  to  our  limited  powers.  This,  I 
fear,  is  my  present  situation;  and,  my  ability  not  reaching  the  mea- 
sure of  your  kindness,  I  can  only  ^show  my  gratitude  by  doing  that 
little  wmch  is  in  my  power.  I  therefore  engage  to  maintain,  for  two 
whole  days,  in  the  middle  of  the  king's  highway,  leading  to  Saragossa^ 
that  these  lady-shepherdesses  in  disguise  are  the  most  beautiful  ana 
the  most  courteous  damsels  in  the  world :  excepting  only  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the  sole  mistress  of  my  thoughts — without 
offence  to  anv  present  be  it  spoken."^ 

Here  Sanelio,  who  had  been  listening  to  him  with  great  attention, 
could  no  longer  bridle  his  tongue.  "Is  it  possible,"  cried  he,  "that 
any  one  should  have  the  boldness  to  say  and  swear  that  this  master 
of  mine  is  a  madman  P  Tell  me,  gentlemen  shepherds,  is  there  a  vil* 
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lage  priest  living,  though  ever  so  wise,  or  ever  so  good  a  scholar, 
wfio  eould  speak  as  he  has  spoken  P  Or  is  there  a  knight-errant, 

though  ever  so  renowned  for  valour,  who  could  make  such  an  offer 
as  he  has  done  ? "  Don  Quixote  turned  to  Sanclio,  and,  with  a  wrath- 
ful countenance,  said:  "Is  it  possible,  O  Sancho,  that  there  should 
be  a  sinde  person  ou  the  globe  who  would  not  saj  that  all  over  thou 
art  an  iaiot,  lined  with  the  same,  and  bordered  with  I  know  not  what 
of  mischief  and  knavery  ?  Who  gave  thee  authority  to  meddle  with 
what  belongs  to  nie,  or  to  busy  thyself  with  luy  folly  or  my  discre- 
tion ?  Be  silent,  brute :  make  no  reply,  but  go  and  saddle  Kozinante, 
if  he  be  unsaddled,  and  let  us  depart,  that  I  may  perform  what  I  have 
engaged :  for,  relying  on  the  justice  of  my  caose,  I  consider  all  those 
who  shall  presume  to  di.^^pute  the  point  with  me  as  already  van- 
quished." Then  in  great  haste,  and  with  marks  of  furious  indignation 
in  his  countenance,  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  rushed  forth,  leaving 
the  company  in  amasement,  and  doubtfol  whether  to  regard  him  as 
a  lunatic  or  a  man  of  sense. 

They  nevertheless  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  challenge, 
tellin":  him  that  they  were  sufficiently  assured  of  his  fateful  nature 
as  well  as  his  valour,  by  the  true  history  of  his  exploits.  ^  Resolute, 
however,  in  his  purpose,  the  knight  was  not  to  be  moved;  and,  bein|; 
now  mounted  upon  Koziiumte,  oracing  his  shield,  and  grasping  hia 
lance,  he  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  highwav,  not  lar  from 
the  Arcadian  tents.  kSancho  followed  upon  liis  Dapple,  with  all  the 
pastoral  company,  who  were  curious  to  see  the  event  of  so  arrogant 
and  extraordinary  a  defiance. 

Don  Quixote,  oeing  thus  posted,  he  made  the  air  resound  with  such 
words  as  these  :  "  O  ye  passengers,  whoever  ye  are,  knights,  squires, 
travellers  on  foot  and  on  horseoack,  who  now  pass  this  way,  or  shall 
]M8s,  in  the  course  of  these  two  successive  days !  know  that  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  knight-errant,  is  posted  here,  ready  to  main- 
tain that  the  nymphs  who  inhabit  these  meadows  and  groves  excel 
in  beauty  and  courtesy  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  excepting  only  the 
mistress  of  mv  soul,  Dolcinea  del  Toboso !  Let  him,  therefore,  who 
daies  to  uphold  the  ccmtnuT;  fSosrdiwith  show  himself,  for  here  I  stand 
ready  to  receive  him 

Twice  he  repeated  the  same  words,  and  twice  they  were  repeated 
in  vain.  But  better  fortune  soon  followed,  for  it  so  nanpened  that  a 
number  of  horsemen  appeared,  several  of  them  armea  with  lances, 
hastily  advancing  in  a  oody.  Those  who  had  accompanied  D(m 
Qhixote  no  sooner  saw  them  than  they  retired  to  a  distance,  thinking 
it  mi^ht  be  dangerous  to  remain.  Don  Quixote  alone,  with  an 
intrepid  heart,  stood  firm,  and  Sancho  Panza  sheltered  himself  close 
under  Kozinante's  crupper.  When  the  troop  of  horsemen  came  up, 
one  of  the  foremost  caUed  alood  to  Don  Quixote,  "  Get  out  of  the 
way,  devil  of  a  man !  or  these  bulls  will  trample  vou  to  dust." 
*H)aitiffs !  "  replied  Don  Quixote, "  I  fear  not  your  bulls,  though  they 
were  the  fiercest  that  ever  bellowed  on  the  banks  of  Xarama.  Con- 
fess, ye  sconndrels !  imsight,  unseen,  that  what  I  here  prochmned  is 
true ;  if  not,  I  challenge  ye  to  battle." 

The  herdsmen  had  no  time  to  answer,  nor  Don  Quixote  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  had  he  been  willing :  and  now  a  herd  of  tierce  bulls, 
together  with  some  tame  kine,  hurried  past  with  a  multitude  ol  herds- 
menand  others,  driving  them  to  a  neighbonring  town  where  they  were 
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to  be  baited.  Don  Quixote,  Senebo,  Bonnante,  and  Dapple,  wm  m 
a  moment  oyertnniea,  and.  after  being  trampled  npmi  w  ithout  mercy, 
were  left  sprawL"n«:  on  the  irroinid.  After  the  whole  hnd  pnssed, 
here  lay  Sancho  mauled,  there  Don  Quixote  stunned,  r>,'ii)ii!e  bruised, 
and  Koziuaute  in  no  enviable  plight !  Nevertheless,  t  lie  v  all  cont  rived 
to  reeover  the  uae  of  their  legs,  and  the  knight,  in  great  haste,  stum- 
bliuff  imd  reeling,  be^n  to  pursue  the  herd,  crving  aloud,  "  Hold ! 
stop !  scoundrels !  a  sinirlc  knicrht  deties  ye  all,  who  scorns  the  coward 
maxim,  '  Make  a  bridire  of  silver  for  a  flying  enemy.'  "  But  the  dro- 
vers had  no  time  to  attend  to  him,  and  made  no  more  account  of  his 
threats  than  of  last  year's  donds.  Fatigae  obliged  Don  Quixote  to 
desist  from  tlie  pursuit ;  and,  more  cnrapred  than  revcnsed,  he  sat 
dovvu  in  1  he  road,  to  wait  for  Sancho,  Kozinante,  and  Dapple.  On 
their  coming  up.  tne  knight  and  squire  mounted  again,  and,  with  more 
shame  than  satisfaotion,  porsned  their  jonzney,  withoat  taking  lem 
of  the  shepherds  of  new  Arcadia. 


CHAPTEE  LX. 

ITUrma  ii  rdaUd  an  extraordmaiy  aeeideiU  wkteh  btfel  Don  QuixoU, 
and  w4wA  May  past  for  an  adveniurt. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  removed,  by  immersion  in  the  waters  of 
a  clear  fountain,  which  they  found  in  a  cool  and  shady  grove,  the 
&tigue.  the  dost,  and  other  ejects  Cttosed  bv  the  rude  enoonnter  of 
the/bulls.  Here  the  way-worn  pair  seated  tlicmselves :  and  after 
giving  liberty  to  llozinantc  and  Dapple,  Sanclio  had  recourse  to  the 
store  of  his  wallet,  and  speedily  drew  out  what  he  was  wont  to  call 
his  sauce.  He  rinsed  his  mouth,  and  Don  Quixote  washed  his  face, 
by  which  they  were  in  some  degree  refreshed  :  but  the  knight,  from 
pure  eliagrin,  refused  to  eat,  and  Sancho  a1)stained  from  pure  good 
manners;  though  waiting  and  wishing  for  his  master  to  begin.  At 
length,  seeing  his  master  so  ^Tapped  in  thought  as  to  forg;et  to  convey 
a  morsel  to  his  moutli.  he  opened  his  own,  and,  banishing  all  kind 
of  ceremony,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  breadand  cheese  before 
him. 

"Eat^  friend  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  support  life,  which 
to  thee  is  of  more  importance  than  to  me,  and  leave  me  to  expire 
imder  my  reflections,  and  the  severity  of  my  misfortunes.  L 
Sancho,  was  bom  to  live  dying,  and  thou  to  die  eating;  ana 
thou  wilt  allow  that  I  speak  truth  wlicn  thou  considerest  that  I, 
who  am  recorded  in  history,  renowned  in  arms,  courteous  in  deeds, 
respected  by  princes,  and  courted  by  damsels,  should,  after  all,  instep 
of  psalms,  triumphs,  and  crowns,  earned  and  merited  by  my  valorous 
exploits,  have  this  morning  seen  myself  trod  upon  kicked,  and  bruised 
under  the  feet  of  lilthy  and  impure  beasts! — the  tliought  tliereof  didls 
the  edge  of  my  teeth,  unliinges  my  jaws,  sickens  my  appetite,  and 
bennmbs  my  hands,  so  that  1  am  now  awaiting  death  in  its  cruellest 
form — hunger." 

"If  50/'  quoth  Sancho  (still  eating  as  he  spoke),  "your  woiBhip 
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does  not  approve  the  proverb,  which  says,  *  Let  Martha  die,  ao  thai 
she  die  ll  iVd/  Tor  my  part,  I  have  no  mind  to  kill  mvself ;  but 
rather,  like  the  shoemaker,  who  with  his  teeth  stretches  nis  leather 
to  make  it  fit  for  his  purpose.  I  will  by  eating  try  all  I  can  to  stretch 
out  my  life,  till  it  reaches  as  far  as  it  may  please  Heaven :  and  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  there  is  no  greater  folly  than  to  giTe  way  to  desDair. 
BelieYe  what  I  say,  and  when  yon  have  eaten,  ^  to  sleep  a  uttla 
upon  this  green  mattress,  and  I  warrant  on  waking  you  will  nnd  your* 
self  another  man.** 

Don  Quixote  followed  Sancho's  advice,  thinking  he  reasoned  more 
like  a  poilosopher  than  a  fool:  at  the  same  time,  he  said:  "Ah, 
Sancho,  if  thou  wouldst  do  for  me  what  I  am  going  to  propose,  my 
sorrow  would  be  diminished,  and  my  relief  more  certain  ;  it  is  only 
this :  whilst  I  endeavour  by  thy  advice  to  compose  myself  to  sleep, 
do  thou  step  aside  a  little,  and  exposing  thy  hinder  parts  to  the  open 
air,  give  thyself,  with  the  reins  of  Kozinaute's  bndle,  some  three 
or  four  hundred  smart  lashes,  in  part  of  the  three  thousand  and  odd 
which  thou  art  bound  to  give  thyself  for  the  disenchantment  of  I)ul- 
cinea :  for,  in  truth,  it  is  a  great  pity  the  poor  lady  should  continue 
under  enchantment  through  thy  welessness  and  neglect." 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  as  to  that/'  quoth  Sanoho;  "  but 
for  the  present  let  us  both  sleep,  and  afterwards  Heaven  knows  what 
mav  happen.  Besides,  I  wouja  have  you  remember,  sir,  that  this 
lasuing  one's  self  in  cold  blood  is  no  easv  matter :  especially  when  the 
strokes  light  upon  a  body  so  tender  witnont,  and  so  ill-stored  within, 
as  mine  is.  Let  my  lady  Dulcinea  have  a  little  patience,  and  mayhap, 
when  she  least  thinks  of  it,  she  shall  see  my  body  a  perfect  sieve  by 
dint  of  lashinor.  Until  death  all  is  life :  I  am  still  alive,  and  with  a 
full  intention  to  make  good  my  promise."  Don  Quixote  thanked 
him,  ate  a  little,  and  Sancho  much ;  and  both  of  them  laid  themselves 
down  to  sleep,  leaving  Rozinante  and  Dapple,  those  inseparable  com- 
panions and  friends,  at  their  own  discretion,  either  to  rep<»e  or  fieed 
upon  the  tender  grass,  of  which  they  here  had  abundance. 

They  awoke  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  mounted  again,  and  pursued 
their  journey ;  hastening  to  leach  what  seemed  to  be  an  inn,  about  a 
league  before  them.  An  inn  it  is  here  called,  because  Don  Quixote 
himself  gave  it  that  name  ;  not  happening,  as  usual,  to  mistake  it  for 
a  castle.  Having  arrived  there,  they  inquired  of  the  host  if  he  could 
provide  them  witn  lodging  and  be  promised  as  good  aooommodation 
and  entertainment  as  could  be  found  in  Sara^ossa.  ^  On  alighting, 
Sancho's  first  care  was  to  deposit  his  travellini?  larder  in  a  chamber  of 
which  the  landlord  gave  him  the  ke^v.  He  then  led  Rozinante  and 
Dapple  to  the  stable,  and,  after  seeing  them  well  provided  for,  he 
went  to  receive  the  further  commands  of  his  master,  whom  he  found 
seated  on  a  stone  bench ;  the  squire  blessing  himself  that  the  knight 
had  not  taken  the  inn  for  a  castle. 

Supper-time  approaching,  Don  Quixote  retired  to  his  apartment, 
and  Sancho  inquired  of  the  host  wliat  they  could  have  to  eat.  The 
landlord  told  him  that  his  pakte  should  be  suited— for  whatever  the 
air,  earth,  and  sea  produced,  of  birds,  beasts,  or  fish,  that  inn  was 
abundantly  i)rovideu  with.  "  There  is  no  need  of  all  that,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  roast  us  but  a  couple  of  chickens,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied ; 
for  my  master  has  a  deUca&  stomach,  and  I  am  no  glutton."  "As 
for  chickens,"  said  the  inn-keeper,  "truly  we  have  nonp,  for  the  kites 
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have  devoured  them."  "  Then  let  a  pullet  be  roasted,"  nid  Sndio ; 
**  only  see  that  it  be  tender."  "  A  puller  ?  my  father !"  answered  th^ 
host ;  "faith  and  troth,  1  sent  above  tifty  yesterday  to  the  citj  t*>  fcve 
sold;  but,  excepting  pullets,  ask  for  whatever  you  wiiL*  Why 
then,"  quoth  Swioho,  e'en  tnwe  m  a  good  joint  of  Teal  or  kid,  fior 
theyoannot  be  wanting."  '^eal  or  kid?"  replied  the  host,  ''ah. 
now  I  remember  we  have  none  in  the  house  at  present,  for  it  is  all 
ealeu ;  but  next  week  there  will  be  enoucrh,  and  to  spare."  "  We  arc 
much  the  better  fur  that,"  answered  Saacho;  "but  X  dare  say  aH 
these  deficiencies  will  be  made  up  with  plenty  of  eggs  and  bacxHL** 
"Tore  Heaven "  answered  the  nost.  my  customer  i<  a  ohoioe 
guesser !  I  tola  him  I  had  neither  pullets  nor  hens,  and  he  cxpectt 
me  to  have  egi^ ;  talk  of  other  delicacies,  but  ask  no  more  for  hens.* 

"Bodv  of  me  !"  quoth  Sancho,  "let  us  come  to  something— tell 
me,  in  anort,  what  you  have,  master  host,  and  let  us  have  done  with 
your  f!oiirish<  >."  "  Then,"  quoth  the  innkeeper,  "  what  I  really  Mtd 
truly  have  is  a  pair  of  cow-heels,  that  may  be  taken  for  calves'  feet : 
or  a  pair  of  calves'  feet,  that  are  like  cow-heels.  They  are  stowed 
with  peas,  onions,  and  baoon,  and  at  thn  yerf  minnte  are  crying  ont, 
'  Come  eat  me,  come  eat  me.' "  "  From  this  moment,  I  maik  iSbem, 
for  my  own,"  quoth  Sancho  ;  "  and  let  nobody  lay  finger  on  them.  I 
will  pay  you  well,  for  there  is  nottiiu^  like  them— give  me  but  cow- 
heeL  and  I  care  not  a  fig  for  calves'  leet."  "  They  are  yours,"  said 
the  nqst,  *'  nobo^  shall  tonch  them ;  for  mj  other  gnests,  mentj  fat 
gentility  sake,  brmg  their  cook,  their  sewer,  and  provisions  along  witih 
them."  **  As  to  the  matter  ot  irentility  "  quoth  Sancho,  "nobody  is 
more  a  p:cii1h'man  than  uiy  master;  but  liis  calliiio:  allows  of  no  cook- 
ing nor  butieriug  as  we  travel.  No,  faith ;  we  clap  us  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  cieen  field,  and  fill  our  bellies  with  acorns,  or  medlars.*'  8adi 
was  the  conversation  Sancho  held  with  the  innkeeperj  and  he  now  chose 
to  break  it  off,  without  answermg  the  inquiries  which  the  host  n«de 
respecting  his  master's  calling. 

Supper  being  prepared,  and  Don  Quixote  in  his  chamber,  the  host 
oaniea  in  his  dish  of  cow-heel,  and,  without  ceremony,  sat  himself 
down  to  supper.  Tlic  adjoining  room  beinj?  separated  from  that 
occupied  by  Don  Quixote  only  by  a  thin  partition,  he  could  distinctly 
hear  the  voices  of  persons  within.  "Don  Jerouimo,"  said  one  of 
them,  "I  entreat  you,  till  sapper  is  hfnmght  in,  to  let  ns  hm  aaoliier 
dhaptcr  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  The  knight  hearing  himself 
named,  got  up,  and,  listening  attentively,  he  heard  another  person 
answer,  "  Whv.  Sicnior  Don  John,  would  you  have  ns  read  such 
absurdities  ?  \Vhoever  has  read  the  first  part  of  the  history  of  Don 

Suixote  de  la  Mancha  cannot  be  pleased  witli  the  second.'*  "  But  for 
I  that,"  said  Bon  John,  "  let  us  read  it ;  for  there  is  no  book  so  bad 
ns  not  to  have  something  good  in  it.  What  displeases  me  the  most  in 
this  second  ])art-  is,  that  the  author  describes  Don  Quixote  as  no  longer 
enamouied  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso." 

On  hearing  this^  Don  Qoixote,  full  of  wrath  and  indiimation,  raised 
his  voice,  and  said,  ""^^Hioever  shall  say  that  Don  Quixote  de  h 
Maneha  nas  forsrotten,  or  ever  can  for?et,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
I  will  make  him  know,  with  equal  arms,  that  he  asserts  what  is  not 
tme;  for  neither  can  the  peerless  Dulcinea  be  forgotten,  nor  Don 
Quixote  ever  cease  to  remember  her.  His  motto  is  Constancy :  Mid 
to  maintain  it  his  pleasnre  and  his  dnty."  "Whoisit  thatspcMsto 
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ti8  P"  replied  one  in  the  other  room.  "  Who  should  it  be,"  quoth 
Sancho.  but  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  himself? — who  will  make 
good  all  he  says  and  all  he  shall  say :  for  a  good  paymaster  is  in  no 
want  of  a  pawn." 

At  these  words  two  gentlemen  rushed  into  the  room,  and  one  of 
them  throwing  his  vnns  about  Don  Qoixote's  neck,  said,  "Your 
person  belies  not  your  name,  nor  can  your  name  do  otherwise  than 
give  credit  to  your  person.  1  cannot  doubt,  signer,  of  your  bein^  the 
&ae  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  north  and  morning-star  of  knight- 
errantry,  in  despite  of  him  who  would  usurp  your  name,  and  annihilate 
your  exploits,  as  the  author  of  this  book  has  vainly  attempted.^'  Don 
Quixote,  witnont  raakina:  any  reply,  took  up  the  book;  and,  after 
turning  over  some  of  the  leaves,  lie  laid  it  do\m  again,  sayinir,  "In 
the  little  i  have  seen  of  this  volume,  three  tilings  1  have  noticed  for 
which  the  author  deserves  reprehension.  The  first  is  some  expres- 
sions in  the  preface ;  the  next  that  his  language  is  AnBgonian^  foe 
he  sometimes  omits  the  articles ;  and  the  third  is  a  much  more  serious 
objection,  inasmuch  as  he  shows  his  iprnorauce  and  disresrard  of  truth 
in  a  material  point  of  the  history :  for  he  says  that  the  wife  of  mj 
squire  Sancho  Panza  is  called  Mary  Gutierrez,  whereas  her  name  is 
Teresa  Panza ;  and  he  who  errs  in  a  circumstance  of  such  importanoo 
may'  well  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  tlic  rest  of  the  history." 

Here  Sancho  put  in  his  word :  '  Pretty  work,  indeed,  of  that  same 
history-maker !  Sure  he  knows  mneh  of  our  concerns  to  call  my  wife, 
Teresa  Panza,  Marv  Gutierrez !  Pray,  your  worship,  look  into  it 
a^ain,  and  see  whether  I  am  there,  ana  if  my  name  be  chans^cd  too." 
"  By  what  you  say,  friend,"  (q^uoth  Don  Jeronlmo.  "I  presume  you  are 
Sancho  Panza,  squire  to  Signor  Don  Quixote?"  "That  I  am,** 
replied  Sancho,  '^and  value  myself  upon  it"  "In  faith,  then,"  said 
the  gentleiuan,  "this  last  autlior  treM;s  you  but  scurvily,  and  not  as 
you  seem  to  deserve.  He  describes  you  as  a  dull  fool,  and  a  gluttcm, 
without  pleasantry — in  short,  quite  a  dift'erent  Sancho  from  liim  repre- 
sented in  the  llrst  part  of  your  master's  history."  "  Heaven  forpive 
him !"  quoth  San(^o ;  "he might  as  well  have  left  me  alone ;  for  He 
who  knows  the  instrument  sliould  play  on  it^  and  *  Saint  Peter  is  weU 
at  llorae.' "  The  two  gentlemen  entreated  Don  Quixote  to  go  to  their 
chamber  and  sup  with  them,  as  they  well  knew  the  inn  had  nothing 
fit  for  his  entertainment.  Don  Quixote,  who  was  always  courteous, 
consented  to  their  request,  and  Sancho  remained  with  the  flesh-not, 
cu/ri  m^ro  mixto  imperio  :*  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  taolc, 
with  the  innkeeper  for  his  messmate,  whose  love  for  cow*heel  was 
equal  to  that  of  tue  squire. 

While  they  were  at  supper,  Don  John  asked  Don  Quixote  when  he 
had  heard  from  the  lady  Duloinea  del  Toboso;  whether  she  was 
married ;  whether  she  was  vet  a  mother,  or  likely  to  be  so ;  or 
wliether,  if  still  a  virgin,  sue  retained,  with  modest  reserve  and 
maideid^  decorum^  grateful  sense  of  the  love  and  constancy  of  Signor 
Bon  Quixote.  "Ihucinea,"  said  the  knight,  "is  still  a  maiden,  and 
my  devotion  to  her  more  fixed  than  ever ;  our  oonespondence  as  here- 
to! 'ore ;  but  alas !  her  own  beautiful  person  is  transformed  into  that 
of  a  coarse  country -wench."  He  then  related  every  particular  con- 
cemiii^  the  enchantment  of  the  lady  Didcinea.   He  also  gave  them 

*  That  is,  with  a  ^apoM  or  subordinate  power. 
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an  account  of  his  descent  into  the  cave  of  Montcsinos,  and  informed 
them  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  sa::c  Merlin  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  mistress.  Great  was  ihe  satisfaction  the  two  gentlemen  received 
at  hearing  Don  Quixote  relate  bis  strange  adyeiitvm,  and  they  were 
e()ually  surprised  at  his  extravagances,  and  the  elegance  (tf  his  man- 
tive.  One  moment  they  thought  him  a  man  of  extraordinary  judgmentL 
and  the  next  that  he  was  totally  bereaved  of  iiis  senses ;  nor  coukl 
thev  decide  what  degree  to  assign  him  between  wisdom  and  folly. 

osncho,  haTins  iLiushed  his  supper,  left  the  innkeeper  fully  dosed 
with  liquor,  and  joined  his  master's  party  in  the  next  chamber. 
Immediately  on  enterins:,  he  said,  "  May  I  die,  prentlemen,  if  the 
writer  of  that  book  vvliicli  yon  have  got  has  any  mind  that  he  and  I 
should  eat  a  friendly  meal  tugether ;  he  calls  me  glutton,  vou  say — 
egad !  I  wish  he  may  not  set  me  down  a  drunkard  too."  In  faith, 
he  does,"  quoth  Don  Jcronimo;  "though  I  do  not  remember  his 
words ;  only  this  I  know,  that  they  are  scandalons,  and  false  into 
the  bargain-  as  1  see  plainly  by  the  countenance  of  honest  Sancho  here 
before  me.  "Take  my  word  for  it,  gentlemen,"  quoth  the  squire, 
"the  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote  of  that  history  are  in  nowise  like  the 
men  that  are  so  called  in  the  book  made  by  Cid  Ilamete  BeiienL-eii ; 
for  they  arc  truly  we  two ; — my  master,  valiant,  discreet,  and  a  true 
lover;  and  I,  a  plain,  merry-conceited  lellow:  but  neither  a  glutton 
nor  a  dnmkwd.*'^  "  1  belieire  it,"  quoth  Don  John ;  "  and,  were  such 
a  thing  possible,  I  would  have  it  ordered  that  none  should  dare  to 
recoru  the  deeds  of  the  great  Don  Quixote  but  Cid  Ilamete  himself, 
his  first  historian ;  as  Alexander  commanded  that  none  but  Apelles 
should  presume  to  draw  his  portrait :  being  a  subject  too  loftj  to  be 
trmted  bv  one  of  inferior  talent."  "  Treac  me  who  will,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  so  that  thejrdonot  maltreat  me ;  for  patience  itself  will  not 
submit  to  be  overlaoen  with  injuries."  "No  injury,"  quoth  Don 
John,  "can  be  offered  to  Signor  Don  Quixote  that  he  is  not  able  to 
revenge,  should  he  fail  to  ward  it  off  witn  the  buckler  of  his  patience, 
which  seems  to  me  bot  h  ample  and  strong." 

In  such  conversation  tin  y  passed  the  creatcr  part  of  the  night ;  and 
though  Don  John  would  lain  have  had  Don  Quixote  read  more  of  the 
book,  he  declined  it,  saying  he  deemed  it  read ;  and,  by  the  sample  he 
bad  seen,  he  pronounced  it  foolish  thronghont.  Ue  was  rawiDing: 
also,  to  indulge  the  scribbler's  vanitv  so  far  as  to  let  him  think  he  haa 
reaa  his  book,  should  he  happen  to  leani  that  it  had  been  nut  into  his 
hands;  "and,  besides,  it  is  proper,"  he  added,  "that  the  eves,  ^43 
well  as  the  thoughts,  should  be  turned  from  everything  filthy  and 
obscene." 

They  then  asked  him  which  way  he  was  twrelling,  and  be  told 

them  that  he  should  go  to  Sarairossa,  to  be  present  at  the  jousts  of 
that  city  for  the  annual  prize  of  a  suit  of  armour.  Don  John  tn]J 
him  t  hat,  in  the  new  histor;^,  Don  Quixote  is  said  to  have  been  ihere, 
running  at  the  ring,  of  which  the  author  gives  a  wretched  account: 
dull  in  the  contrivance,  mean  in  style,  miserably  poor  in  devices,  ana 
rich  only  in  absurdity.  "For  that  very  reason,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  will  not  set  foot  in  Saragossa,  and  thus  I  shall  expose  the 
falsity  of  this  new  historian,  and  aU  the  world  will  be  convinced  that 
I  am  not  the  Don  Quixote  of  whom  he  speaks."  "In  that you  will 
do  wisely,"  said  Don  Jcronimo;  "and  at  13arcelona  there  arc  ot1)cr 
jousts,  where  Sigoor  Don  QuijLote  may  have  a  full  opportunity  to  dis- 
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lay  bis  valour."  "To  Barcelona  I  will  go,  grentlemen/'  replied  the 
night ;  "  and  now  permit  me  to  take  my  leave,  for  it  is  time  to  retire 
to  rest,  and  be  pleased  to  rank  me  among  the  number  of  your  best 
friends  and  {sithful  servants."  And  me  too,"  quotii  'Sancho ;  "  for, 
mayhap,  you  may  find  me  irood  for  something." 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  then  retired  to  their  chamber,  leaving 
the  two  strangers  surprised  at  the  medley  of  sense  and  madness  they 
had  witnessed,  and  with  a  faU  conviction  that  these  were  the  genuine 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  and  those  of  the  Arra^onese  author  certainly 
spurious.  Don  Quixote  arose  early,  and,  tapping  at  the  partition  of 
the  other  room,  he  a^ain  bid  his  new  friends  adieu.  Sanciio  paid  the 
innkeeper  must  magnificently,  and  at  the  same  time  advised  him  either 
to  boast  less  of  the  provision  of  his  inn,  or  to  supply  it  better. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Of        h^A  Don  Quixote  o»  hii  vay  to  Barcelona, 

Vs  the  morning,  which  was  oool,  and  promised  a  temperate  day, 

Don  Quixote  left  the  inn,  having  first  informed  himself  which  was  the 
most  direct  rond  to  Barcelona,  avoiding  Saragossa  •  for  he  was  drter- 
mined  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  new  history,  wnich  he  understood 
had  so  grossly  misrepresented  him.  Six  days  ne  pursued  his  course 
without  meeting  witn  any  adventure  worth  recording;  at  the  end  of  • 
which  time,  leaving  the  high-road,  night  overtook  them  among  some 
shady  trees,  but  whether  of  cork  or  oak,  it  does  not  appear  ;  Cid 
llametCf  in  this  instance,  not  observin^p  his  wonted  minuteness  of 
description.  Master  and  man  Imving  aughted,  they  laid  themselves 
down  at  the  foot  of  these  trees.  Sancho  had  already  taken  his  after- 
noon's collation,  and  therefore  he  rushed  at  once  mto  the  arms  of 
sleep;  but  Don  Quixote,  not  from  hunger,  but  his  restless  imagina- 
tion, could  not  close  his  eyes.  Agitated  by  a  thousand  fancies,  now 
he  thought  himself  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos:  now  he  saw  his 
Daloinea,  in  her  odious  disguise,  spring  upon  ner  ass ;  the  next 
moment  he  heard  the  words  of  the  sage  Merlin,  doelarin^^  the  means 
of  her  deliverance:  tlien  again  he  was  in  despair  when  he  n  folleeted 
the  unfcelmg  negligence  of  his  squire,  who,  he  believed,  had  given 
himself  only  five  lashes !  a  number  so  small  compared  witn  those  yet 
remaining,  that,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  mdi^ation,  he  thus 
argued  with  himself : — "  If  Alexander  the  Great  cut  tlie  Gordiau  knot, 
saj^iug,  '  To  cut  is  the  same  as  to  imtie,'  and  became  thereby  the 
universal  lord  of  all  Asia,  exactly  the  same  may  hanpen  now  m  the 
disenchantment  of  Dnlcinea,  if  tne  lashes  be  applied hy  force;  for  if 
the  virtue  of  this  remedy  consist  in  Saucho's  receiving  three  tlionsand 
lashes,  what  is  it  to  me  whether  they  are  applied  by  himself  or  another, 
since  the  efiieacy  lies  in  his  receiving  them,  from  whatever  hand  they 
mnreome?" 

Under  this  conviction  Don  Quixote  approached  his  sleeping  squire, 
ha\'ing  first  taken  Rozinante's  reins  and  adjusted  them  so  that  he 
might  use  them  with  eflVd.  He  then  began  to  unfniss  his  points— 
though  it  is  generally  thought  that  he  had  only  that  one  m  the  front 
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which  kept  up  his  breeches.  Saticliowas  soon  rooflcd,  and  cried  out, 
"What  IS  the  matter?  Who  is  untnissing  me?'*  "It  is  I," 
anvswerod  Don  Quixote,  "who  am  come  to  atone  for  thy  neglect,  and 
to  n  iiirdy  my  own  troubles.  I  am  come  to  wliip  thee,  Sancho,  and 
to  discharge,  at  least  in  part,  the  debt  for  ^hich  thou  art  bound. 
Bnlcinea  is  perilling;  thou  JiTest  nnconoemed;  I  am  dying  with 
desire ;  and  tnerefore  untrass  of  thine  own  accord ;  for  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  give  thee^  in  this  convenient  solitude,  at  least  two  thousand 
lashes."  "  No,  mdeed,"  quoth  Sancho  ;  "  body  o'  me !  keep  off,  or 
the  dead  shall  hear  of  it !  The  strokes  1  am  bound  to  give  myself 
must  be  with  my  own  will  and  when  I  please.  At  present  I  am  not 
in  the  humoor.  Let  your  worship  be  content  that  I  promise  to  flo:? 
and  flay  myself  as  soon  as  ever  i  am  so  inclined."  "There  is  no 
trusting  to  thy  courtesy,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "  for  thou  art 
hard-hearted^  and,  though  a  peasant,  of  venr  tender  nesh."  He  Hhea. 
straggled  with  Sancho,  and  endeavoured,  oy  force,  to  uncover  him. 
IJpon  w-hich  Sancho  jumped  up,  then  closmir  \^'ith  his  master,  he 
threw  his  arms  about  him,  tripped  ur»  his  heels,  and  laid  him  flat  on 
his  back ;  whereupon,  setting  his  right  knee  upon  his  breast,  he  held 
his  hands  down  so  fast  that  he  oonld  not  stir,  and  scaroely  oonkl 
breathe.  "How,  traitor!"  exclaimed  the  knight,  "dost  thou  rebel 
against  thy  nuister  and  natural  lord?  Dost  thou  raise  thy  hand 
aq:ainst  him  who  feeds  thee  ?"  "1  neither  raise  up  nor  pull  down,*' 
answered  Sancho :  "  I  only  defend  myself,  who  am  my  own  lord,  li 
your  worship  will  promise  me  to  let  me  alone,  and  not  talk  about 
whippiua:  at  present,  I  will  set  you  at  liberty ;  if  not,  *  Here  thou 
diest,  traitor,  enemy  to  Donna  Sancha.'  Don  Quixote  gave  him 
the  promise  he  desired,  and  swore,  by  the  life  of  his  best  thoughts,  he 
would  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  garment,  but  leave  the  whipping  entirely 
to  his  own  discretion. 

Sancho  now  removcnl  to  another  place,  and,  as  he  was  going  to  lay 
himself  under  another  tree,  he  thous^ht  something  touched  his  head ; 
and,  reaching  up  his  hands,  he  felt  a  couple  of  dangling  feet,  with 
hose  and  shoes.  Trembling  with  fear,  he  moTod  on  a  little  farther, 
but  was  inconunoded  by  other  1^;  upon  which  he  called  to  his 
master  for  help.  Don  Quixote  went  up  to  him.  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter :  when  Sancho  told  him  that  all  the  trees  were  full  of 
men's  feet  and  legs.  Don  Quixote  felt  them,  and  immediatclv  guess- 
ing the  cause,  he  said,  "Be  not  afraid,  Sancho;  doubtless  these  are 
the  legs  of  robbers  and  banditti,  who  have  been  punished  for  their 
crimes  :  lor  iiere  the  officers  of  justice  hang  them  by  scores  at  a  time, 
when  they  can  lay  hold  of  them,  and  from  this  circumstance  1  con- 
clude we  are  not  far  from  Barcelona."  In  truth,  Don  Quixote  was 
right  in  his  coniecture,  for  when  day  began  to  dawn,  they  plainl;?^  saw 
that  the  legs  tbey  had  felt  in  the  dark  belonged  to  the  bocuesof 
thit'ves. 

But  if  the/  were  alarmed  at  these  dead  banditti,  how  much  more 
were  they  disturbed  at  being  suddenly  sanonnded  by  more  than  forty 
of  their  living  comrades,  who  commanded  them  to  stand,  and  not  to 

move  till  their  captain  came  up.  Don  Quixote  was  on  foot,  his  horse 
unbridled,  his  lance  leaning  against  a  tree  at  some  distance  ;  in  short, 
being  defenceless,  he  thought  it  best  to  cross  his  hands,  haug  down 

*  Sanoho  here  quotes  the  last  Use  of  an  old  ballad. 
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his  head,  and  reserve  himself  for  better  oecasions.  The  robbers, 
however,  were  not  idle,  but  immediately  fell  to  work  upon  Dapple, 
and  in  a  trice  emptied  both  wallet  and  cloak-bag.  Fortunately  for 
Sancho,  he  had  secured  the  crowns  j^iven  him  by  the  duke,  with  his 
other  money,  in  a  belt  which  he  wore  about  his  waist ;  nevertheless, 
they  would  not  have  escaped  the  searching  eyes  of  these  good  people, 
who  spare  not  even  what  is  hid  between  the  flesh  and  the  skm,  naa 
they  not  h(;en  checked  by  the  arrival  of  their  captain.  His  age 
seemed  to  b(;  abtjut  four-aTul-rliirty,  hi:>  body  was  robust,  his  stature 
tall,  his  visage  austere,  and  his  complexion  swarthy ;  he  was  mounted 
upon  a  i|oweiful  steed,  dad  in  a  coat  of  steel,  and  ms  belt  was  stuck 
round  with  pistols.  Observing  that  his  squires  (for  so  they  call  men 
of  their  vocation)  were  about  to  rifle  Sancho,  he  commanded  them  to 
forbear  and  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  thus  the  girdle  escaped.  He 
wondered  to  see  a  lauce  st<indiug  against  a  tree,  a  target  on  the 
ground,  and  Don  Quixote  in  armour,  and  pensive,  wit  h  the  most  sad 
and  melancholy  countenance  that  sadness  itself  could  frame. 

(joing  up  to  the  knight,  he  said,  "  Be  not  so  dejected,  irood  sir,  for 

Eire  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  Osiris,  but  into  those  of 
le  Guinart,  who  has  more  of  compassion  in  his  nature  than 
ty."  "  My  deiection,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  is  not  on 
account  of  havin:^  fallen  into  your  hands,  0  valorous  Koque,  whose 
fame  extends  over  the  whole  earth,  but  for  my  negUgence  in  having 
suffered  myself  to  be  surprised  by  your  soldiers,  contrary  to  the 
bounden  duty  of  a  knight-errant,  which  requires  that  I  should  be 
oontiimally  on  the  alert,  and,  at  all  hours,  my  own  sentinel :  for,  let 
me  tell  you,  illustrious  Roque,  had  they  mot  me  on  horseback,  with 
my  lance  and  my  tarL'ct,  they  would  have  tound  it  no  verv  easv  tiisk 
to  make  me  yield.^  ivuow.  sir,  1  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manelia,  he 
with  whose  exploits  the  wnole  globe  resounds." 

Ro(iue  Guinart  presently  perceived  Don  Quixote's  infirmitv,  and 
that  it  had  in  it  more  of  madness  thim  valour ;  and,  though  nc  had 
sometimes  beard  his  name  mentioned,  he  always  thought  that  what 
had  been  said  of  him  was  a  fiction,  conceiving  that  sucn  a  character 
coidd  not  exist :  he  was  therefore  delighted  with  this  meeting,  as  he 
might  now  know,  from  his  own  observations,  what  degree  of  credit 
was  really  due  to  the  reports  in  circulat  i(m.  "  Be  not  concerned," 
said  Roque,  addressing  Himself  to  Don  Quixote.  **  nor  tax  Fortune 
with  unkindness ,  by  tnus  stumbling,  you  may  cnance  to  stand  more 
firmly  than  ever:  for  Heaven,  by  strange  and  circuitous  wavs, 
incompreheosible  to  men,  is  wont  to  raise  the  fallen,  and  enrich  tne 
needy." 

Don  Quixote  was  about  to  return  his  thanks  for  this  courteous 
reception,  when  suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  near  them,  like  the 
trampling  €d  many  horses;  but  it  was  caused  by  one  only,  upon 
which  came,  at  full  speed,  a  youth,  seemindy  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  clad  in  green  damask  edged  with  gold  lace,  trousers,  and  a  loose 
coat ;  his  hat  cocked  in  the  Walloon  fashion,  with  strait  waxed-leather 
boots,  spurs,  dagger,  and  gold-hilted  sword ;  a  small  carbine  in  Ids 
hand,  and  a  brace  of  pistols  by  his  side.  Roque,  hearing  the  noise  of 
a  horse,  turned  his  head,  and  observed  this  handsome  youth  advancing 
towards  him :  "  Valiant  Rooue,"  said  the  cavalier,  "  you  are  the 
person  I  have  been  8e<ddng ;  lor  with  yon  I  hooe  to  find  some  com- 
krt^  tbonflji  not  a  lemeay,  in  my  afflictions.  Kot  to  keep  you  in 
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suspense,  because  I  perceive  that  you  do  not  know  me,  I  will  tdl 
you  who  1  am.  I  am  Claudia  Jeronima,  daughter  of  8imon  Forte, 
your  intimate  friend,  and  the  particular  enemy  of  Claquel  Torellas, 
who  is  also  vours.  being  of  the  faction  which  is  adverse  to  you.  You 
know,  too,  that  Torellas  has  a  son,  called  Bon  Vinoente  aib  ToraDas, 
at  least  so  he  was  called  not  two  hours  ago.  That  son  of  bis — to 
shortfii  the  story  of  my  nli^sfortune — ah,  what  sorrow  he  has  brought 
upon  mr!— that  son,  I  say,  saw  me,  and  courted  me;  I  listened  to 
him,  and  loved  him,  unknown  to  mv  father :  for  there  is  no  woman, 
however  retired  or  secluded,  but  nuds  opportunity  to  gratify  her 
unruly  desires.  In  short  he  promised  to  be  my  spouse,  and  I  pledged 
msyelf  to  become  his,  M'itliout  proceeding  any  farther.  Yesterday  I 
was  informed  that,  forgetting  his  euga'jentent  to  me,  he  was  goinir  to 
be  married  to  another,  and  that  this  moiuiiig  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed.  •  The  news  confounded  me,  and  I  loot  ail  patience.  My 
father  being  out  of  town,  I  took  the  oppoi-tunity  of  equipping  m^eU 
as  you  jiuw  see  me:  and  by  the  speed  of  this  horse,  I  overtook  Hon 
Vinoente  about  a  league  nence,  and^  without  stopping  to  reproach 
him,  or  hear  his  excuses,  1  fired  at  hmi  not  only  witn  this  piece,  but 
with  both  my  pistols,  and  lodged,  I  believe,  not  a  few  balls  in  his 
body :  thus  wasliini?  away  with  blood  the  stains  of  my  honour.  I  left 
him  to  his  servants,  who  either  dared  not,  or  could  not  prevent  the 
execution  of  my  purpose ;  and  am  come  to  seek  your  assistance  tu 
get  to  France,  where  I  have  relations,  with  whom  I  may  live ;  and  to 
entreat  you  likewise  to  protect  my  father  from  any  cruel  revenge  on 
the  part  of  Don  Vinecnte's  numerous  kindred." 

Koque  w;us  struck  with  the  gallantry,  bravery,  tijxure,  and  also  the 
adventure  of  the  beautiful  Chiudia ;  and  said  to  her,  "  Come,  madani. 
and  let  us  first  be  assured  of  your  enemy's  death,  and  then  we  will 
consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  you."  Don  Q\ii\ote,  who  had 
listened  atten1.ive1y  to  Claudia's  narration,  and  the  reply  of  Roque 
Guinart.,  now  inti.Tbosed,  saving,  "  Let  no  one  trouble  himself  with 
the  defence  of  this  lady,  for  I  taKe  it  upon  myself.  Giv(^  me  my  horse 
and  my  arms,  imd  wait  for  me  here  while  I  go  in  quest  of  the  perjured 
knight,  and,  whether  living  or  dead,  make  him  fuM  his  promise  t-o  so 
much  beauty."  "Ay,  ay.  let  nobody  doubt  that."  quoth  Saneho  :  "  my 
master  is  a  special  nana  at  match-making.  'Twas  but  ihc  other  day 
he  made  a  young  rogue  consent  to  marry  a  damsel  he  would  fain  have 
left  in  the  lurch,  after  he  had  given  her  his  word;  and,  had  not  tlie 
enchanters  who  always  torment  his  worship,  changed  the  bridegroom 
into  a  lacquey,  that  same  maid  by  this  time  would  have  been  a 
matron." 

Boque,  who  was  more  intent  upon  Chiudia*s  business  than  the  dis- 
course of  master  and  man,  hearathem  not:  and,  after  commanding 
his  s()uires  to  restore  to  Saneho  all  they  had  taken  from  Dapple,  and 
likewise  to  retire  to  the  place  whtnv  they  had  lodged  the,  night  before, 
he  went  off  immediately  vyith  Claudia,  at  full  speed,  in  quest  of  the 
wounded,  or  dead,  Don  Vincente.  They  presently  arrived  at  the  place 
where  Claudia  had  overtaken  him,  and  found  nothing  there  e.vcept 
the  blood  which  had  ))ren  newly  spilt;  but,  looking  ronnd,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  i  hey  saw  some  persons  ascending  a  hill,  and  con- 
cluded (as  indeed  it  proved)  that  it  was  Don  Vincente  being  conveyed 
by  his  servants  either  to  a  doctor  or  his  grave.  The\'  instantly 
pushed  forward  to  overtake  them,  which  they  soon  effected,  and 
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foimd  Don  Yincente  in  the  arms  of  his  servants,  entreatinir  them 
in  a  low  and  feeble  voice  to  let  him  die  in  that  place,  for  he  could  no 
kmffer  endure  the  pain  of  his  wounds. 

Uundia  md  Hoqne,  throwing  themselres  from  their  horses,  drew 
ncM",  the  servants  were  startled  at  the  appearance  of  lioque,  and 
Claudia  was  troubled  at  the  sijrht  of  Don  vincente;  when,  divided 
between  tenderness  and  resentment,  she  approached  him,  and,  taking 
hold  of  his  hand,  said,  "  Had  yon  but  given  me  this  hand,  aooordinir 
to  our  contract,  you  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  this  extremity. 
Tlie  wounded  cavalier  opened  his  almost  closed  eyes,  and,  recosn^ismg: 
Claudia,  he  said,  **  I  perceive,  fair  and  mistaken  lady,  that  it  is  to 
yonr  hand  I  owe  my  death :— a  punishment  unmerited  by  me,  for 
neither  in  thought  nor  deed  could  I  offend  you."  "  It  is  not  true, 
then,"  said  Claudia,  "that  this  very  morning,  you  were  going  to  be 
married  to  Leonora,  daugnter  of  tne  rich  Balvastro?"  "No  cer- 
tainly." answered  Don  Vincente ;  "  my  evil  fortune  must  have  borne 
you  that  news,  to  excite  yonr  jealousy  to  bereaye  me  of  life{  but 
since  I  leave  it  in  your  arras,  I  esteem  myself  happy :  and,  to  assure 
you  of  this  truth,  take  my  hand,  and,  if  you  are  willing,  receive  me 
lor  ;jour  husband ;  for  I  cm  now  give  you  no  other  satisfaction  for 
the  injury  which  you  imagine  you  have  received." 

Claudia  pressea  his  himd,  and  such  was  the  anguish  of  her  heart, 
that  she  swooned  away  upon  the  bloody  bosom  of  Don  Vincente,  ana 
at  the  same  moment  lie  was  seized  witii  a  mortal  paroxysm.  Roque 
was  confounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  do;  the  servants  ran  for 
water,  with  which  they  sprinkled  their  faces ;  Claudia  recovered,  but 
Don  vincente  was  left  in  the  sleep  of  death.  When  Claudia  was 
convinced  that  her  beloved  husband  no  Iohlt'  i*  ])r('atlied,  she  rent  the 
air  with  her  groans,  and  pierced  the  skies  wilii  her  lamentations.  She 
tore  her  hair,  scattered  it  in  the  wind,  and  with  her  own  merciless 
hands  wounaed  and  disfigured  her  &oe,  with  every  other  demonstra- 
tion of  KTief,  distraction,  and  despair.  "  O  rash  and  cruel  woman ! " 
she  exclaimed,  "  with  what  facility  wert  thou  moved  to  this  evil  deed  ! 
O  maddenmg  stin^r  of  jealousy,  now  deadly  thy  effects!  0  mv  dear 
liusbandl  whose  love  for  mc  hath  given  tnec,  for  thy  bridal  Ijcd,  a 
cold  grave !  *' 

So  piteous,  indeed,  were  the  lamentations  of  Claudia,  tl)at  they 
ff)rced  tears  even  from  the  eyes  of  Hoque,  where  they  were  seldom  or 
never  seen  before.  The  servants  wept  suid  lamented ;  Claudia  was 
recovered  from  one  fainting-fit,  only  to  fall  into  another;  and  all 
around  was  a  scene  of  sorrow.  At  length  Roque  Guinart  ordered  the 
attendants  to  take  up  the  body  of  T^on  Vincente,  and  convey  it  to  the 
town  where  his  fether  dwelt,  which  was  not  Uir  distant,  that  it  mi^ht 
be  there  interred.  Ckudia  told  Uoque  that  it  was  her  determination 
to  retire  to  a  nimnery,  of  which  her  aunt  was  abbess,  there  to  spend 
what  remained  of  her  wretched  life,  looking  to  heavenly  nuptials  and 
an  eternal  spouse.  Roque  applauded  lier  good  design,  ofpcring  to 
conduct  her  wherever  it  was  her  desire  to  go,  and  to  defi  nil  her  father 
against  the  relatives  of  Don  Vincente,  or  any  one  who  should  offer 
violence  to  him.  Claudia  expressed  her  thanks  in  the  best  maimer 
she  could,  but  declined  his  company,  and,  overwhelmed  with  afflic- 
tion, took  her  leave  of  him.  At  the  same  time  Don  Vineente's  ser- 
vants carried  off  his  dead  body,  and  Roque  returned  to  his  companions. 
Thus  ended  the  amour  of  Claudia  Jeronima;  sad  no  wonder  that  it 
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wjis  so  calamitous,  since  it  was  brought  about  by  the  crod  and 
irresistible  power  of  jealousy. 

Koque  Guinart  found  liis  band  of  despiTadoes  in  the  place  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  them,  and  Don  Quixote  m  the  midst  of  them,  en- 
dt  avouriug,  in  a  formal  speech,  to  persuade  them  to  guit  that  kind  of 
hfe,  so  nrejudicial  both  to  soul  and  bo^.  Bat  hu  auditors  were 
chiefly  (iascons.  a  wild  and  ungormable  race,  and  therefore  his 
haranirue  made  nut  little  impression  upon  them.  Roque  having  asked 
8ancho  Panza  whether  they  had  n^stored  to  him  all  the  property 
which  had  been  taken  from  Dapple,  he  said  they  had  returned  ail  but 
three  nightcaps,  which  were  worth  three  cities.  "What  does  the 
fellow  say?"  quoth  one  of  the  party:  "I  have  got  them,  and  they 
are  not  worth  three  retls."  "That  is  true,"  quoth  Don  Quixote; 
"but  my  squire  ju^^tly  valurs  the  ^rift  for  the  sake  of  the  giver.** 
Koque  (auinart  insisted  upon  their  being  immediately  restored;  theiL 
after  commanding  his  men  to  draw  up  in  a  line  before  him,  he  caused 
all  the  clothes,  jewels,  and  money,  and,  in  short,  all  they  liad  plun- 
dered since  the  last  division,  to  be  brought  out  and  spread  before 
them;  which  bemg  done,  he  made  a  short  appraisement,  reducing 
into  money  what  could  not  be  divided,  and  shfured  the  whole  amon; 
his  company  with  tlie  utmost  exachiess  and  impartiality. 

After  sliaring  the  UM)t\  in  this  manner,  by  whieh  all  were  satisfied, 
Eoque  said  to  Don  Quixote,  "  If  I  were  not  tluis  exact  in  dealing; 
with  these  fellows,  there  would  be  no  Hviug  with  them."  **  Well," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  justice  must  needs  be  a  {cood  thing,  for  it  is  neoes- 
sary,  T  see,  even  among  thieves."  On  hearing  this,  one  of  the  squires 
raised  the  butt-end  ol  his  piece,  and  would  surely  have  split  poor 
Saiicho's  head,  if  Roque  had  not  called  out  to  him  to  forbear.  Ter- 
i  ilied  at  his  narrow  escape,  baucho  resolved  to  seal  up  his  lips  while 
he  remained  in  such  company. 

Just  at  this  time  intelligence  was  brought  l)y  the  scouts  that,  not 
far  distant,  on  the  Barcelona  road,  a  larire  body  of  ])eopie  were  seen 
coming  that  way.  "  Can  you  discover, '  said  lioque,  "  whether  they 
are  such  as  we  look  for,  or  such  as  look  for  us  P"  "  Such  as  we  look 
for,  sir."  "Away,  then,"  said  Roquc^  "and  brinff  them  hither 
straight— and  see  thnt  none  escape."  The  command w^as  instantly 
olK\vrd ;  the  band  sallied  forth,  while  Don  Quixote  and  Saneijo 
reniaiued  with  the  chief,  anxious  to  see  what  would  follow.  In  the 
mean  time  Booue  conversed  with  the  knight  on  his  own  way  of 
living.  "  This  life  of  ours  must  appear  strange  to  you.  Signer  Don 

Suixote— new  accidents,  new  adventures,  in  constant  succession,  and 
1  full  of  danger  and  disquiet:  it  is  a  state,  1  confess,  in  which  there 
is  no  repose  either  for  body  or  mind.  Injuries  wliich  1  could  not 
brook,  and  a  thirst  of  revenue,  first  led  me  int^)  it,  contrary  to  my 
nature ;  for  the  savage  asperity  of  my  present  l)ehaviour  is  a  disguise 
to  my  heart,  which  is  gentle  and  humane.  Yet,  unnatural  as  it  is, 
having  plunged  into  it^  I  persevere ;  and^  as  one  sin  is  followed  by 
another,  ana  mischief  is  added  to  mischief,  my  own  resentments  are 
now  so  linked  with  those  of  others,  and  I  am  so  invoh'cd  in  wrongs, 
and  factions,  and  ensagements,  that  nothing  but  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence can  snatch  me  out  of  this  entangled  maze.  Kevertheless,  1 
desuiur  uot  of  coming,  at  last,  into  a  safe  aud  quiet  harbour."  ^ 

Don  Quixote  was  surprised  at  these  sober  reflections,  so  different 
from  what  he  should  have  expected  from  a  banditti  diief,  whose  ooen- 
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nation  was  robbery  and  murder.  "  Signor  Ronuc,"  said  he,  "  the 
beginning  of  a  cure  consists  in  the  knowledge  oi  tiie  distemper,  and 
in  the  patient's  willmgneBS  to  take  the  mecacines  piesciibea  to  him 
by  his  phjwoiaiL  Ton  are  siok: jron  know  :^our  mabdy.  and  God, 
our  physician,  is  ready  with  meaicines  tliat,  in  time,  will  certainly 
effect  a  cure.  Besidi!s,  sinners  of  erood  understanding  are  nearer  to 
amendment  than  those  who  are  devoid  of  it  •  and,  as  your  superior 
sense  is  nianifest,  be  of  good  cheer,  and  hope  lor  your  entire  recovery. 
If  in  this  desirable  work  you  would  take  the  shortest  way,  and  at 
once  enter  that  of  your  salvation,  come  with  me,  and  I  will  teach  you 
to  be  a  knight-errant— a  profession,  it  is  true,  full  of  labours  and 
disasters,  bat  which,  being  placed  to  the  account  of  penance,  will  not 
fail  to  lead  yon  to  honour  and  felicity."  Roque  smiled  at  Don 
Quixote's  counsel,  but,  changing  the  discourse,  he  related  to  him  the 
tragical  adventure  of  Claudia  Jcronima,  which  grieved  Siuicho  to  the 
heart ;  for  he  had  been  nmch  captivated  by  the  beauty,  grace,  and 
sprightliness  of  the  young  lady. 

The  party  which  had  been  despatched  by  Koque  now  returned  with 
their  captives,  who  consisted  of  two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  two 
pilgrims  on  foot,  and  a  coarli  full  of  women,  attended  by  six  servants, 
some  on  foot,  and  soinc  on  horseback,  and  also  two  muleteers  be- 
longing to  the  gentlemen.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  victors, 
who,  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  waited  in  profound  silence  till  the 
great  Roque  shonid  declare  his  will.  He  first  asked  the  gentlemen 
who  they  were,  whither  they  were  going,  and  what  money  they  had  ? 
"  We  are  captains  of  infantrv,  sir,"  saiaone  of  them,  "and  are  going 
to  join  our  comnanies,  which  are  at  Naples,  and,  lor  that  purpoee, 
intend  to  enibarK  at  Barcelona,  where,  it  is  said,  four  galleys  are 
about  to  sail  for  Sieil\.  Two  or  tliree  liundred  crowns  is  somewhere 
about  the  amount  of  our  cash,  and  with  that  sum  we  accounted  our- 
selTes  rich,  considering  that  we  are  soldiers,  whose  purses  are  seldom 
overladen."  The  {nlgrims  being  questioned  in  tne  same  manner, 
said  their  intention  was  to  embark  for  Rome,  and  that  tliey  had  about 
them  sonje  threescore  reals.  The  coach  now  came  under  examina- 
tion, and  Roque  was  informed,  by  one  of  the  attendants,  that  the 
persons  within  were  the  lady  Donna  Guiomar  de  Qninones,  wife  of 
the  Regent  of  the  vicarship  of  Naples,  her  younger  daughter,  a 
waiting-maid,  and  a  duenna;  that  six  servants  accom));inied  them,  and 
their  money  amounted  to  six  hundred  crowns.  "  It  appears,  then," 
said  Eoque  Gninart.  "that  we  have  here  nine  hundred  crowns,  and 
sixty  reals:  my  soKliers  are  sixty  in  number;  see  how  much  falls  to 
the  share  of  each ;  for  I  am  mjrself  but  an  indillVrent  accomptant." 

His  armed  rutfians,  on  heanng  this,  cried  out,  Long  live  Roque 
Guiuart !  in  spite  of  the  dogs  that  seek  his  ruin."  But  the  oflicers 
looked  chapfallen,  the  lady-regent  much  dgeoted,  and  the  pilgrims 
notibing  pleased  at  witnessing  this  confiscation  of  their  effects. 
Hoque  held  them  awhile  in  suspense,  but  would  not  long  protract 
their  suffering,  which  was  visible  a  bow-shot  off,  and  therefore, 
turning  to  the  captaiLi>,  he  said,  "  Prav,  gentlemen,  do  me  the  favour 
to  lendi  me  sixtv  crowns ;  and  you,  lady-regent,  fourscore,  as  a  slight 
perquisite  which  these  honest  gentlemen  of  mine  expect :  for  *  the 
abl)ot  must  eat  that  sings  for  his  meat ;'  and  you  may  then  depart, 
and  prosecute  ^our  journey  without  molestation^  being  secured  oy  a 
pass  which  I  will  give  you,  in  caae  of  your  meeting  with  any  other  of 
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my  people,  who.  are  dispersed  about  this  part  of  the  oonntzy:  for  it 

is  not  a  practice  with  me  to  molest  soldiers,  and  I  shonld  be  loath, 
madam,  to  hv  lound  wanting  in  respect  to  the  fair  aex^-especaaUy  to 

ladies  of  your  (lualiiy." 

The  captains  were  liberal  in  their  acknowledffments  to  Roque  for 
his  courtesy  and  moderation  in  having  generously  left  them  a  part  of 
their  money ;  and  Donna  Guioniar  de  Quinones  would  have  thrown 
herself  out  of  Iho  conch  to  kiss  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  gre^t 
Roque.  but  he  would  not  sutler  it,  and  entreated  her  pardon  for  the 
injury  ne  was  forced  to  do  them,  in  compliance  with  the  duties  of  an 
OD'ce  which  his  evil  fortune  had  imposed  upon  him.  The  lady  then 
ordered  the  fourscore  crowns  to  be  inmiediately  i)aid  to  him,  as  her 
share  of  the  asaessinent;  the  captains  had  already  disbursed  their 
quuta,  and  the  pilgrims  were  proceeding  to  offer  their  little  ail,  when 
Koque  told  them  to  wait;  then,  turning  to  his  men,  he  said,  "Of 
these  crowns  two  fall  to  each  man's  share,  and  twenty  remain :  let 
ten  be  given  to  these  pilgrims,  and  the  other  ten  to  this  honest  squire, 
that,  in  relatin;;  his  travels,  he  may  have  cause  to  sneak  well  of  us." 
Then,  producing  his  writing-implements,  with  whicii  he  was  always 
provided,  he  gave  them  a  pass,  directed  to  the  ohiefe  of  his  several 
parties ;  and,  taking  his  leave,  he  dismissed  thein,  all  admixtDg  his 

fenerosity,  his  gallantry,  and  extraordinary  conduct^  and  looking  npcm 
im  rather  as  an  Alexander  the  Great,  than  a  notorious  robber^ 
On  the  departure  of  the  travellers,  one  of  Roque's  men  seemed 
dispo.scd  to  murmur,  saying,  in  his  Catalonian  dialect,  This  oantain 
of  ours  is  wondrous  charitable,  niul  ^^(>ul(l  do  better  among  friars 
than  with  those  of  our  trade;  but  if  he  must  be  giving,  let  it  be  with 
his  own."  The  wretxjh  spoke  not  so  low  but  that  liojiue  overheard 
him,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  he  almost  deft  his  head  in  two,  saying^, 
"Thus  I  chastise  the  mutinous."  The  rest  were  silent  and  over- 
awed; such  was  their  obedience  to  his  authority.  Eoquc  then  with- 
drew a  little,  and  wrote  a  lett(T  to  a  friend  at  Barcelona,  to  infonn 
him  that  he  had  with  him  the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la  ^lancha^  of 
whom  so  much  had  been  reported,  and  that,  being  on  his  way  to  Bar- 
celona,  he  might  be  sure  to  see  him  there  on  the  approaching  festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  parading  the  strand,  armed  at  all  j)oint?, 
mounted  on  his  steed  Kozinante,  and  attended  by  his  squire  baiu  "o 
Panza,  unon  an  ass  ;  adding,  t  hat  he  had  found  him  wonderluli)  saga- 
cious ana  entertaining.  He  abo  desired  him  to  give  notice  of  this  to 
his  friends  the  Niarra,  that  they  might  be  diverted  with  the  knight, 
and  enjoy  a  i)leasure,  which  he  thought  too  good  for  his  enemies  the 
Cadells,  though  he  feared  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  their  coming 
in  for  a  share  of  what  all  the  world  must  know  and  be  drifted 
with.  He  despatched  this  epistle  by  one  of  his  tioop,  who,  changing 
the  habit  of  his  vocation  for  that  of  a  peasant,  oit^ied  iJtid  city,  ana 
delivered  it  as  directed. 

*  PeUioor  proves  that  this  robber  Guinart,  properly  named  Podro  Rocha 
Guinarda,  wa«  a  person  actually  existing  in  the  tmie  of  CervanUis,  and  the 
captaiu  of  a  band  ot  Ireebootera.  About  the  same  period  there  were,  like- 
wise, other  Andaliwian  robbers  in  Sierra  Cabrilla,  who  were  no  less  equi- 
table, oven  more  sctu])u]ous,  than  the  great  Koque  himself.  Their 
garb  waM  that  of  good  relormed  people^  and  they  took  trom  travellen  but 
half  their  property. 
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Oj  what  b^el  Don  (^mxotc  at  his  entrance  'into  Barcelona,  wiA  other 

eocnti  more  true  than  ingenious. 

Three  days  and  three  nights  Don  Quixote  sojourned  with  the 
^reat  Koque;  and,  had  he  remained  with  him  three  hundred  years, 
in  such  a  moae  of  life  he  might  still  have  found  new  matter  for  obser- 
TBtiou  and  wonder.  Here  they  sleep,  there  they  eat,  sometimes 
flying  from  they  know  not  what,  at  otheis  lying  in  wait  for  they 
know  not  whom ;  often  forced  to  hteal  their  nap  standins:,  and  every 
moment  hable  to  be  mused.  Now  they  appear  on  tiiis  side  of  the 
country,  now  on  that;  always  on  the  watch,  sending  out  spies,  post- 
ing sennnels,  blowing  the  matches  of  their  muskets— though  the^r  had 
but  few,  being  chiefly  armed  with  pistols.  Roque  passed  the  nights 
apart  from  his  followers^  making  no  man  privy  to  liis  lodgings ;  for 
the  numerous  proclamations  which  the  viceroy  of  Barcelona  had  pub- 
lished against  nim,  setting  a  price  upon  his  nead,  kept  him  in  oon- 
tinnal  ^yprehension  of  surprise,  and  even  of  the  treachery  of  his  own 
followers ;  makinpr  his  life  u-ksomc  and  \iTetched  beyond  measure. 

Roque,  Don  Quixote,  and  Sancho,  attended  by  six  squires,  set  out 
for  Barcelona^  and  taking  the  most  secret  and  un&equented  ways,  at 
night  reaehed  ,th6  strand  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  ttoqne  now  em- 
braced the  knight  and  squire,  giving  to  Sancho  the  promised  ten 
crowns ;  and  thus  they  pai-ted,  with  many  friendly  e3q;>re8sions  and  a 
thousand  offers  of  service  on  both  sides. 

Roque^  returned  back,  and  Don  Quixote  remained  there  on  horse- 
back, waiting  for  daybreak :  and  it  was  not  lon^  before  the  beautifnl 
Aurora  appeared  in  the  golden  balconies  of  tne  east,  cheering  the 
flowery  fields,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ears  were  regaled  with  the 
sound  of  nimierous  kettle-drums  and  jingling  morrice-bells,  mixed 
with  the  noise  of  horsemen  coming  out  of  tiie  city.  Aurora  now 
retired,  and  the  glorious  sun  gradoally  rising,  at  length  appeared 
hrnad  as  an  ample  sliield  on  the  verpre  of  the  horizon.  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  now  beheld  the  sea,  which  to  Ihem  was  a  wondrous 
novelty,  and  seemed  so  boundless  and  so  vast,  that  the  lakes  of 
Ruydera,  which  thev  had  seen  in  La  Manoha»  ooiud  not  be  oompased 
to  it.  They  saw  the  ^^aUeys  too,  lying  at  anchor  near  the  shore, 
which,  on  removing  their  awningrs,  appeared  covered  with  flags  ana 
pennants  all  flickering?  in  the  wind,  and  kissing  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Within  them  was  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets,  hautboys,  and 
otiier  martial  instruments,  that  filled  the  air  with  swe^  and  cheering 
hannony.  Presently  the  vessels  were  put  in  motion,  and  on  the  calm 
sea  began  a  counterfeit  engagement ;  at  the  same  tune  a  numerous 
body  of  cavaliers,  in  gorgeous  liveries  and  nobly  mounted,  issued  from 
the  city,  and  periormed  corresponding  movements  on  shore.  Cannon 
were  discharged  on  board  the  galleys,  which  were  answered  by  those 
on  the  rampiuis ;  and  thus  the  air  was  rent  by  mimic  thunder.  Tlie 
checoial  seat,  the  serene  sky,  only  now  and  then  obscured  by  the 
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smoke  of  the  artilleiy,  seemed  to  exhilarate  and  giadden  eiefj 

heart. 

Sancho  wondered  that  the  bulky  monsters  which  he  saw  moWns:  on 
the  water  should  have  so  many  legs :  and  while  his  master  stooa  in 

silent  astonislimcnt  at  the  marvellous  scene  before  him,  the  body  of 
gay  cavaliers  eatne  galloping  up  towards  him,  shout  mg:  in  the  Moorish 
manner ;  and  one  oi  them— the  person  to  whom  Roque  had  written — 
came  forward,  and  said.  "WeTcome  to  our  city,  thou  mirror  and 
beacon,  and  polar-star  of  knight-errantry !  Welcome,  I  sa;r,  O  valo- 
rous Don  Quixote  de  la  ^lanclia,  not  the  spurious,  the  fictitiou?,  the 
apocryphal  one,  lately  scut  amongst  us  in  Ijnngr  histories,  but  the  true, 
the  legitimate,  thc^  genuine  Quixote  of  Cid  Hamete  Benengeli,  the 
flower  of  historians !"  Don  Quixote  answered  not  a  word,  nor  did 
the  cavaliers  wait  for  any  answer,  but,  wheeling  round  with  all  their 
followers,  they  began  to  cun-et  in  a  circle  about  Don  Quixote,  who, 
t  urn  i  I  111  to  Sancho,  said,  "  These  people  seem  to  know  us  well,  Sancho ; 
1  dart;  engage  they  have  read  our  history,  and  even  that  of  the  Arra- 
gonese,  lately  printed." 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  to  Don  Quixote  again  addressed  him, 
sayinir,  "  Be  pleased,  SiLMior  Don  Quixote  to  accompany  us,  for  we 
are  ail  the  intimate  and  devoted  friends  of  Koque  Guinart."  Towliich 
Don  Quixote  replied,  "If  oonrfces\'  beget  courtesy,  yours,  good  sir, 
springs  from  that  of  the  great  Koque ;  conduct  me  whitner  yon 
please,  for  I  am  wholly  at  your  disposal."  The  gentlemen  answered 
in  expressions  no  less  polite,  and  enclosing  him  in  the  midst  of  them, 
they  all  proceeded,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  towards  the  city ; 
at  tne  entrance  of  which  the  father  of  mischief  so  ordered  it  that, 
amon^  the  boys,  all  of  whom  are  his  willing  instruments,  two,  more 
audacious  than  tne  rest,  contrived  to  insinuate  themselves  withiu  the 
crowd  of  horsemen,  and  one  lifting  Dapple's  tail,  aud  the  other  tliat 
of  Roziuaute,  they  lodged  under  each  a  nandful  of  briers,  the  stings 
whereof  being  soon  felt  by  the  poor  animals,  they  clappea  their  tails 
oidv  the  closer,  which  so  augmented  their  suffering  tliat,  plunirinir 
ana  kicking  iVoin  excess  of  pain,  thev  quickly  brought  their  riders  to 
the  ground.  Don  Quixote,  abashed  and  indicant  at  the  affront, 
hast^ed  to  relieye  bis  tormented  steed,  while  Sancho  performed  the 
same  kind  office  for  Dapple.  Their  caValier  escort  would  have  chas- 
tised the  offenders  but  the  young  rogues  presently  foiiiul  shelter  in 
the  rabble  that  followed.  The  knight  and  the  sfjuire  then  mounted 
again,  and.  accompanied  by  the  same  music  and  acclamations,  pro- 
ceeded nntQ  they  reached  the  conductor's  honse^  which  was  large  and 
haadsome,  dcclacuig  the  owner  to  be  a  man  of  wealth  andconsid^- 
ation ;  and  there  we  will  leave  them : — for  such  is  the  will  and  ple»* 
sure  of  the  author  of  this  history,  Cid  Hamete  BenengelL 
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Wkidi  treait  qf  the  adventttre  <if  the  tiuhamted  head,  with  other  irking 

naUers  that  muH  not  be  <miitted. 

Lea&ned,  rich,  sensible,  and  good-humoured,  was  Don  Antonio 
Moreno,  the  present  host  dr  Don  Quixote ;  and,  oeing  cheerfully  dis- 
posed, with  such  an  inmate,  he  soon  began  to  consider  how  he  might 
extract  amusement  from  his  whimsical  infirmity  ;  hut  without  offence 
to  his  guest— for  the  jest  that  gives  pain  is  no  jest,  nor  is  that  lawful 
pastime  wliich  inflicts  an  injury.  ^  Eaving  prevailed  upon  tlie  knight 
to  take  off  his  armour,  he  led  him  to  a  balcony  at  tne  front  of  his 
house,  and  there,  in  his  strait  chamois  doublet  (which  has  already 
been  mentioned),  exposed  him  to  the  populace,  who  stood  gazing  at 
him  as  if  he  haa  been  some  strange  baboon.  The  gay  cavaliers  again 
appeared,  and  paraded  before  him  as  in  compliment  to  him  alone,  and 
not  in  honour  of  that  dav's  festival.  Sancho  was  highly  deliglited  to 
find  unexpectedly  what  he  fancied  to  be  another  Cani.'iclio's  wedding; 
another  house  like  that  of  Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  and  another  duke's 
castle. 

On  that  day  several  of  Don  Antonio's  friends  dined  with  him,  all 
pa5;ing  homage  and  respect  to  Don  Quixote  as  a  knight-errant;  with 
which  his  vanity  was  so  flattered  tiiat  he  could  scarcely  conceal  the 
delight  whicli  it  gave  him.  And  such  was  the  jiowcr  of  Saneho's  wit, 
that  ever}'  scr\aut  of  the  house,  and  indeed  all  who  heard  iiiui,  liung'. 
as  it  were,  upon  his  lips.  While  sitting  at  table,  Don  Antonio  said 
to  him,  "  We  arc  told  nere,  honest  Sancho,  that  you  are  so  great  a 
lover  of  capons  and  sausages,  that,  when  you  have  crammed  your 
beUy^  you  stulF  your  Dockets  with  the  fragments  for  another  day." 
"  "ns  not  true,  an't  please  your  worship ;  I  am  not  so  filthy,  nor  am 
I  glutton,  as  my  master  Don  Quixote  here  present  can  bear  witness : 
for  he  knows  we  have  often  lived  day  after  day,  av,  a  whole  week 
together,  upon  a  handful  of  acorns  or  hazf  1-uuts.  It  is  true,  I  own, 
that  if  the^  give  me  a  heifer,  I  make  haste  with  a  halter ;— my  way  is 
to  take  things  as  I  find  them,  and  eat  what  oomes  to  band ;  and  who- 
ever has  said  that  I  am  given  to  greediness,  take  my  word  for  it,  he  is 
very  much  out ;  and  I  would  tell  my  mind  in  another  manner,  but  for 
the  respect  due  to  tfir  honourable  beards  here  at  table." 

"In  truth^  gentluuien,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "the  frugality  of  ray 
souire  and  his  cleanliness  in  eating  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  plates 
ot  brass,  to  remain  an  eternal  memorial  for  ages  to  come.  I  confess 
that,  when  in  great  want  of  food,  he  mav  appear  somewliat  ravenous, 
eating  fast  and  chewing  on  both^  sides  of  his  mouth ;  but,  as  for  clean- 
luiess,  he  is  therein  most  j;>nnctilioTis ;  and  when  he  was  a  governor, 
snch  was  his  nicety  in  eating,  that  he  would  take  up  grapes,  and  even 
the  CTains  of  a  |)omegranate,  with  the  point  of  a  fork."    "  How  !  '* 

?uotn  Don  Antonio,  '*  has  Sancho  been  a  i:ov(>mor?"    "  Yes,  i'  faith, 
have,"  replied  Sancho,  "  and  of  an  island  called  Barataria.  Ten  days 
I  governed  it  at  my  own  will  and  pleasure;  but  I  paid  for  it  in  sle^ 
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less  nights,  and  learned  to  bate  with  all  my  heart  the  inde  of  gOTcrn- 

ing,  and  made  such  haste  to  leave  it  tliat  I  fell  into  a  pit,  which  I 
tliouijlit  would  be  my  crrave,  but  I  escaped  alive  out  of  it,  by  a  miracle.*' 
Hereupon  Don  Quixote  related  minutely  all  the  eircumstanoes  of 
bancho's  governmcut,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  hearers. 

The  dinner  being  ended.  Don  Qoixote  was  led  by  his  host  into  a 
distant  apartment,  in  which  there  wa^  no  other  furniture  than  &  snuJl 
table,  apparently  of  jasper,  supported  by  a  pillar  of  the  same:  and 
upon  it  was  placed  a  bubt,  seemingly  of  bronze,  the  effigy  of  some  hig-h 
pefsona^e.  After  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  room,  Don  Antonio 
said,  "  Signor  Don  Quixote,  now  that  we  are  alone,  I  will  make 
known  to  you  one  of  tlic  most  ext  mordinarv-  circumstances,  or  rat  lie r, 
I  should  say,  one  oi  the  greatest  wonders,  imaginable,  upon  condition 
that  what  I  siiall  communicate  be  denosited  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
secrecy."  "  It  shall  be  thett  bnxied,^  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  and, 
to  be  more  secure,  I  will  cover  it  with  a  tombstone;  besides,  I  woold 
have  you  know,  Signor  Don  Antonio  "  (for  bv  this  time  he  had  learned 
his  name),  '*  that  you  are  addressing  one  wno,  though  he  has  ears 
hear,  has  no  tongue  to  betray :  so  that  if  it  please  you  to  deposit  it  in 
my  breast,  be  assured  it  is  plunged  into  the  abyia  oi  silence.  "  I  am 
satisfied,"  said  Don  Ant9nio,  and,  confiding  in  your  promise,  I  will 
at  once  raise  vour  astonishment,  and  disburtlien  my  own  breast  of  a 
secret  which  1  have  long  borne  with  paiiu  from  the  want  of  some 
person  worthy  to  be  made  a  cuulidant  m  matters  wiucli  are  not  to  be 


Thus  having,  by  his  long  preamble,  strongly  excited  Don  Quixote's 
curiosity,  Don  Antonio  made  him  examine  carefully  the  brazen  head, 
the  table,  and  the  jasper  pedestal  upon  which  it  stood :  he  then  said, 
"  Know,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  that  this  extraordinary  oust  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  greatest  enchanters  or  wizards  that  ever  existed. 
He  was,  I  believe,  a  Polandcr,  and  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Escotiiio,* 
of  whom  so  many  wonders  are  related.  He  was  here  in  my  house, 
and,  for  the  reward  of  a  thousand  crowns,  fabricated  this  head  for 
me,  which  has  the  virtue  snd  property  of  answering  to  every  question 
that  is  put  to  it.  After  much  study  and  labour,  drawing  figure, 
erecting  schemes,  and  frequent  obsenation  of  the  stars,  he  completed 
his  worx.  To-day  being  Friday,  it  is  mute,  but  to-morrow,  signor, 
you  shall  surely  witness  its  marvellous  powers.  In  the  mean  time 
you  may  prepare  your  questions,  for  you  may  rely  on  he«^  the 
truth." 

Don  Quixote  was  much  astonished  at  what  he  heard,  and  could 
scarcely  credit  Don  Antonio's  relation;  but,  considering  how  soun 
he  should  be  satisfied,  he  was  content  to  suspend  his  opinion,  and 
express  his  aciknowleagments  to  Don  Antonio  for  so  great  a  proof 

of  his  favour.  Then  leaving  the  chamber,  and  carefully  locking 
the  door,  they  both  returned  to  the  saloon,  where  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany weic  diverting  themselves  with  Sancno's  account  of  his  master's 
ad?entures. 

The  same  evening  they  carried  Don  Quixote  abroad,  to  take  the  air, 

mounted  on  a  large  easy-paced  mule,  with  handsome  furniture,  him- 
self unarmed,  and  with  a  long  wrapping-coat  of  tawny -coloured 
cloth,  so  warm  that  it  would  have  put  even  frost  into  a  sweat. 


*  Michael  Sootus. 
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Tliey  had  given  private  orders  to  the  servants  to  find  amusement 
for  Sancho,  so  as  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  house,  as  they  had 
secretly  &Led  on  the  Back  of  Don  Quixote's  coat  a  parchment,  on 
which  was  wiitten  in  capital  letters "  This  is  Don  Quixote  ae  la 

Mancha." 

They  had  no  sooner  set  out,  than  the  parchment  attracted  the  eyes 
of  the  passengers,  and  tiie  inscription  being  read  alond,  Don  Qoixote 
heard  ms  name  so  fireqnently  repeated  that,  tummg  to  Don  Antonio 

with  much  complacency,  lie  said,  "  How  great  the  prerogative  of 
knight-errantry,  since  its  professors  are  known  and  renowned  over  the 
whole  earth !  Observe,  bignor  Don  Antonio,  even  the  verv  boys  of 
this  dty  know  me.  although  they  never  oonld  nave  seen  me  before ! " 
"  Ik  is  very  trae,  Signor  Don  Qoixote,"  answered  Don  Antonio;  "for, 
as  fire  is  discoverea  by  its  own  lieht,  so  is  virtue  by  its  own  excel- 
lence :  and  no  renown  equals  in  splendour  that  which  is  acquired  by 
the  profession  of  arms." 

As  Don  Quixote  thus  rode  along  amidst  the  applause  of  the  people, 
a  Castilian  who  had  read  the  label  on  his  back,  exclaimed,  "What! 
Don  Quixote  dc  la  Maucliu !  Now  the  devil  take  thee !  How  hast 
thou  got  here  alive  after  the  many  drubbings  and  bastings  thou  hast 
received  ?  Mad  indeed  thou  art !  Had  thy  folly  been  ocmfined  to 
thyself,  the  mischief  had  been  less;  but  thou  hwt  the  property 
converting  into  fools  and  niruimen  all  tliat  keep  thee  company — wit- 
ness these  gentlemen  here,  thy  present  associates.  Get  home,  block- 
head, to  thy  wife  and  children ;  look  after  thy  house,  and  leave  these 
fooleries  that  eat  into  thy  brain  and  skim  off  the  oream  of  thy 
understanding ! " 

"  Go,  friend,"  said  Don  Antonio,  "  look  after  your  own  business, 
and  ffive  your  advice  where  it  is  required ;  Signor  Don  Quixote  is 
wise,  and  we,  his  friends,  know  what  we  are  doing.  Virtue  demands 
our  homage  wherever  it  is  found ;  begone,  therefore,  in  an  evil  hour, 
nor  meddle  where  you  are  not  called."  '*  Truly,"  answered  the  Cas- 
tilian "your  worship  is  in  the  rii^ht ;  for  to  give  that  lunatic  advice, 
IS  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  Yet  am  I  grieved  that  the  good  sense 
which'he  is  said  to  have,  should  run  to  waste  and  be  lost  in  the  mire 
of  knight-errantrv.  And  may  the  evil  hour,  as  your  worship  said, 
overtaKc  me  and  all  my  generation,  if  rvrr  yon  catch  me  giving 
advice  again  to  anybody,  asked  or  not  asked,  tiiouirh  I  were  to  live 
to  the  age  of  Methusaiem."  So  saying,  the  adviser  went  his  way; 
but  the  rabble  still  pressing  upon  them  to  read  the  inscription,  Don 
Antonio  contrived  to  have  it  removed,  that  they  mignt  proceed 
without  interruption. 

On  the  approach  of  ni^ht  the  cavalcade  returned  home,  where 
preparations  were  made  for  a  b.'ill  by  the  wife  of  Don  Antonio,  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful  lady,  who  had  invited  other  friends,  both 
to  do  honour  to  her  guest,  and  to  entertain  them  with  his  singular 
humour.  The  ball,  which  was  preceded  bv  a  splendid  repast,  began 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Among  the  ladies,  there  were  two  of  an 
arch  and  jocose  disposition,  who,  though  they  were  modest,  behaved 
with  more  freedom  than  usual ;  and,  to  divert  themselves  and  the  rest. 
80  plied  Don  Quixote  with  dancing  that  thev  worried  Ijof  h  his  soul 
ana  body.  A  sight  it  was  indeed  to  behold  his  llgure,  lonsr.  hiiik, 
lean,  ana  swarthy,  straitened  in  his  clothes,  so  awkward,  and  with  so 
little  agility. 
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These  roguish  ladies  took  occasion  privately  to  pay  their  com-t  to 
him,  and  he  as  often  repelled  them ;  till,  at  last,  miamg  himself  so 

pressed  by  their  amorous  attentions  —  Fugite^  partem  adrersat!^* 
cried  he  aloud :  "  uvaunt,  ladies  !  your  desires  are  poison  to  niy  soul ! 
Leave  me  to  repose,  ye  unwelcome  thoughts,  for  thepeerless  Dul- 
cinea  del  Toboso  is  the  sole  queen  of  my  heart ! "  He  then  threw 
himself  on  the  floor,  where  he  lay  auite  sliatterod  by  the  violence  of 
his  exertions.  Dou  Antonio  ordered  that  the  wearied  knight  should 
he  takiai  up  and  carrit  d  to  bed.  Sancho  was  among:  the  lirst  to  lend 
a  helping  hand ;  auil  a>  lie  raised  him  up,  "  What,  in  Heaveu  6  name, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  put  you  upcm  this  business  ?  Think  you  that  all  vlio 
are  valiaiit  music  be  caperers,  or  aJl  kiULrlits-emnt  Jancing-mastexa? 
If  so,  you  are  m\\c\\  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you.  Body  of  me !  some 
that  1  know  would  rather  cut  a  giant's  weasand  than  a  ca}>cr. 
Had  you  been  for  the  shoe-jig,*  1  could  have  done  your  busuieisS 
for  you,  for  I  can  frisk  it  awair  like  anv  jer-falcon  -  but  as  for 
your  fine  danoim:,  1  cannot  work  a  stitch  at  it.''  The  company 
were  niucli  diverted  by  Sancho's  remarks,  who  now  led  his  master 
to  bed,  where  he  left  him  well  covered  up,  to  sweat  away  the  ill 
effects  of  his  dancing. 

The  next  day,  Don  Antonio  determined  to  make  experiment  of  the 
enchanted  head  :  find  for  tliat  purpose  the  knight  and  squire,  the  two 
mischievous  ladies  (who  had  been  invited  by  Don  Antonio's  lady  to 
sleep  there  that  night  k  and  two  other  frieuds,  were  conducted  to  the 
chamber  in  which  the  bead  was  placed.  After  locking  the  door,  Bon 
Antonio  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  the  properties  of  the  miraculous 
bust,  of  which,  he  said,  he  should  now  for  the  first  time,  make  trial, 
but  laid  tiiem  all  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy.  The  artifice  was 
known  only  to  the  two  gentlemen^  who,  had  they  not  been  appriised  of 
i^  would  have  been  no  less  astonished  than  the  rest  at  so  ingenious 
a  contrivance.  The  first  who  approached  the  head  was  Don  Antonio 
himself,  who  whispered  in  its  ear,  not  so  low  but  he  was  overheard 
by  all,  "  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  thou  wondrous  head,  by  the  virtue  iidie- 
rent  in  thee,  what  are  my  present  thoughts  P  "  In  a  dear  and  distinct 
voice,  without  any  tx  rceptible  motion  of  its  lips,  the  head  repliM,  "I 
have  no  knowledge  of  thoughts." 

Ail  were  astonished  to  hear  articulate  sounds  proceed  from  the  head, 
being  convinced  that  no  human  creature  present  had  uttered  them. 
"  Then  tell  me,'*  said  Don  Antonio,  "how  many  persons  are  here  assem- 
bled P"  "Thou  and  thy  wife,  with  two  of  thjr friends,  and  two  of 
hers ;  and  also  a  famous  knight,  called  Don  Quixote  de  la  MMmha^ 
wi(h  hiss(iuire,  Sancho  Panza." 

At  these  words,  the  hair  on  every  head  stood  erect  with  amazement 
and  fear.  "  Mu-aculous  head ! "  exclaimed  Don  Antonio  (retiring  a 
little  from  the  bust),  "  I  am  now  convinced  he  was  no  impostor  from 
whose  hands  I  received  thee,  0  wise,  oracular,  and  eloquent  head ! 
Let  the  experiment  be  now  repeated  by  some  other." 

As  women  are  commonly  impatient  and  inquisitive,  one  of  the  two 
ladies  next  approached  the  oracle.  "  Tell  me,  head,"  said  she.  "  what 
means  shall  1  t;dve  to  improve  niv  beauty  P"  "Be  modest,  replied 
the  head.  "  I  have  done,"  said  tae  lady. 

*  *'Zapatera when  tho  dancen  dap  the  sole  of  their  duw  with  tlM 
pahn  of  thdr  bond,  in  time  and  measura. 
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Her  companion  then  went  up  and  said,  "  1  would  be  glad  to  know, 
wondrous  head,  whether  1  am  beloved  by  my  husband/'  "That  thou 
mayst  disooTer  by  his  conduct  towards  tnee,"  said  the  oTade.  "  That 
is  true/'  said  the  married  lady,  "  and  the  question  was  needless :  for 
surely  by  a  man's  actions  may  be  seen  the  true  disposition  oi  his 
mind." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  now  approached  the  bust,  and  said,  "  Who 
am  I  f"  '*  Thon  knowest,"  was  the  answer.  "  That  is  not  an  answer 

to  my  qiicstion— tell  me,  head,  knowest  thou  who  I  am^P"  "Don 
IVdro  Koriz,"  rcnlied  the  head.  "'Th  enoush— amazing  bust ! " 
exclaimed  the  gent  leman,  "  thou  knowest  everything." 

The  other  geiillcinun  then  put  his  (juestion.  **  Tell  me,  head,  1 
beseech  thee  "  said  he,  *"  what  are  the  chief  wishes  of  my  son  and 
heir!"  "Thou  hast  already  heard  that  I  speak  not  of  tnoughts," 
answered  the  head,  "yet  be  assured  tiiy  son  wishes  to  see  thee 
entombed."  " Truly,  I  believe  it,"  said  the  gentleman ;  "it  is  but 
too  plain.   I  have  done.*' 

Then  oame  the  lady  of  Don  Antonio,  and  said,  "I  know  not  what 
to  ask  thee,  yet  I  would  fain  know  if  1  sliall  enjoy  my  dear  husband 
many  years."  Then  listening,  she  h(\ird  these  words:  "Yes,  surely, 
from  temperance  and  a  sound  body  thou  mayst  expect  no  less." 

Now  came  the  flower  of  chivalry :  "  Tell  me,  thou  oracle  of  truth," 
said  the  knight,  "  was  it  a  reality  or  only  an  illusion  that  I  beheld  m 
the  cave  of  Monfesinos  ?  Will  the  ponanoe  imposed  on  my  sauire, 
Sanrlio  Panza,  ever  be  performed?  U  ill  Duleinoa  ever  be  uisen- 
cliaiiled  ?"  "  What  thou  sawest  in  the  cavt,"  replied  the  \ms{,  "  par- 
tskes  both  of  truth  and  falsehood :  Sancho's  penance  will  be  slow  in 
performance :  and  in  due  time  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea  will  be 
accomplislied."  "  I  am  satisfied."  said  Don  Quixote;  "wlicn  I  shall 
see  the  lady  of  my  soul  releasea  from  her  present  thraldom,  fortune 
will  have  nothing  more  to  give  me." 

The  last  querist  was  Saneho.  "  Shall  I/'  quoth  he,  "  have  another 
government:  Shall  I  quit  this  hun^y  life  of  S(iuiresliii)  ?  Sliall  1 
see  ^ain  my  wife  and  children?"  *  If  thou  returuest  iiome,"  said 
the  oracle,  "  there  shalt  thou  be  a  governor,  and  see  again  thy  wife 
and  children :  and  shouldst  thou  quit  service,  thou  wilt  cease  to  be  a 
squire."  "  (Jdds  m v  life  ! "  quoth  Saneho  Panza,  "  I  could  have  told 
as  much  mvsclf,  and  the  prophet  Perosrnillo*  could  have  told  me  no 
more."  "Beast !  "  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  what  answer  wouldst  thou 
have  ?  Is  it  not  enough  tiiaL  the  answers  ^iven  thee  should  eorre- 
s]>ond  with  the  questions ?'|  "Yes,  truly,  sir,  quite  enough;  only  I 
wish  it  had  not  been  so  sparing  of  its  knowledge." 

Thus  ended  the  examination  of  the  enchanted  head,  which  left  the 
whole  company  in  amazement,  excepting  Don  Antonio's  two  friends. 
Cid  Hamete  Benengeli,  however,  was  determined  to  divulge  the  secret 
of  this  mysterious  head,  that  the  world  might  not  ascribe  its  extraordi- 
nary properties  to  witcnoraft  or  necromancy.  He  declares,  therefore, 
that  Don  Antonio  caused  it  to  be  made  in  imitation  of  one  which  he 
had  seen  at  Madrid,  intending  it  for  his  own  amusement,  and  to  sur- 
prise the  i^orant ;  and  he  thus  describes  the  manhinn :  1^  table, 
mduding  its  legs  and  four  eagle-daws,  was  made  cf  wood,  and 

*  The  Spanish  saying,  "The  ptoj>}ic(. ie^  of  Perognillo"  ia  of  Bimilar 
satirical  meaning  an  the  "  V6rit6i     M.  dc  la  Palaiase,"  uf  the  French. 
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coloured  in  imitation  of  jasper.  The  head,  bein?  a  resemblance  of  one 
of  the  Caesars,  and  pMiutetl  like  bronze,  was  hollow,  wiih  an  opening 
below  corresponding  with  another  in  tne  middle  of  ihe  table,  which 
passed  thronffh  the  le?,  and  was  oontinued,  by  means  of  a  metal  tube, 
won^^h  t  he  floor  of  the  chamber  into  aootiier  beneatii,  irhete  a  per- 
son stood  ready  to  receive  the  Questions,  and  return  answers  to  the 
same  :  the  voice  ascendiug  and  descending  as  clear  and  articulate  as 
through  a  speaking-trumpet ;  and,  as  no  marks  of  the  passage  of  com- 
nrani^Udon  were  visible,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  cheat.  A 
shrewd,  sensible  voulh,  nephew  to  Don  Antonio,  was  on  this  occasion 
the  respondent,  iKivin'^  been  previously  instrueied  by  his  uncle  in 
what  concernea  the  several  persons  with  whom  he  was  to  communi- 
cate. The  first  question  he  readily  answered,  and  to  the  rest  he 
replied  as  his  judgment  directed. 

Cid  Hamete  further  observes  lhat  this  omcular  machine  continued 
to  afford  amusement  to  itb  owner  during  eight  davs ;  when  it  got 
abroad  that  Don  Antonio  was  in  possession  of  an  enchanted  head  that 
could  speak  and  give  answers  to  all  questions ;  and,  apjprehenaive 
that  it  might  come  to  the  ean  of  the  watchful  sentinels  ot  our  faith, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  acquaint  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  with 
the  particulars ;  upon  which  they  commanded  him  to  destroy  the  bust=, 
in  order  to  avert  the  rage  of  the  ignorant  popuLicc,  who  might  think 
the  possession  of  it  scandalous  and  profane.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  it  remained  still  an  enchanted 
head,*  and  a  true  solver  of  questions ;  more,  indeed,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  knight  than  of  his  s(^uire.  The  gentlemen  of  the  citv,  out 
of  complaisance  to  Don  Antonio,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  Don 
QuixotJa—or,  rather,  for  their  own  amusement— appointed  a  public 
running  at  the  ring,  which  should  take  place  in  six  days :  but  th^ 
were  disappointed  by  an  accident  that  will  be  hereafter  told. 

Don  Quixote,  being  now  desirous  to  view  the  city,  thought  he 
shonld  be  able  to  do  it  on  foot  with  less  molestation  nom  the  boys 
than  if  he  rode ;  he  therefore  set  cot  with  Sancho,  to  perambnliie 
the  streets,  attended  by  two  servants  assigned  him  by  Don  Antonio. 
'Now  it  happened  that,  as  they  passed  through  a  certain  street,  Don 
Quixote  saw,  in  large  letters,  written  over  a  door,  "  Here  books  are 
printed at  which  he  was  mnch  pleased,  for,  never  having  seen  tile 
operation  of  printing,  he  was  curious  to  know  how  it  was  performed. 
He  entered  it,  with liis  folbwers,  and  saw  workmen  drawing  off  the 
sheets  in  one  place,  correcting  in  another,  composing  in  this,  revising 
in  that — in  short,  all  that  was  to  be  seen  m  a  great  printing-uouse. 

The  knight  inquired  successively  of  st  vera!  workmen  what  they 
were  employed  upon,  and  was  gratified  by  their  ready  information. 
Making  the  same  inipiiry  of  one  man,  ho  answered,  '^I  am  composing 
for  the  press,  sir,  a  work  which  that  gentleman  there" — ^pointing  to  a 
person  of  grave  appearance — "  has  translated  from  the  Italian  into  our 

*  By  the  importance  given  to  the  Enchantoci  Head,  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  thne  of  Ces^antes  it  waa  a  novelty  in  Spain ,  where  the  people,  being  aoooe- 
tomed  to  hear  much  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  aid  of  good  or  bad  agents, 
were  likely  to  N-iew  it  with  extraordinary  interest.  ari<l  perhaps  srive  fnll 
credit  to  ita  oracular  powers  ;  for  which  reason,  no  doubt,  the  grave  his- 
torian Cid  Hamete  has  hero  thought  it  neceaaarr  to  set  the  world  right, 
and  show  that  it  wm  all  a  trick,  having  really  uotihiag  in  it  either  magical 
or  supernatural. 
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Caslilian."  ^ "  What  titie  does  it  bear  ?"  said  Don  Qnixote.  "  The 
book  in  Italian,  sir,"  answered  the  author,  "  is  cjillcd  Le  Bajratclle." 
"  And  what  answers  to  Ha-jrateUe  in  our  hini^ua^e  ?"  said  Don  Quixote. 
"Le  BagatcUe."  said  the  author,  "sigmties  trillea;  but  though  its 
title  promises  little,  it  contains  much  good  and  substantial  matter." 
**I  know  a  Jit  tie,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "of  the  Tuscan  language,  and 
pique  mysflf  upon  my  recitation  of  some  of  Ariosto's  stanzas  ;  but, 
good  sir,  tell  me,  1  beseech  \ou  (and  1  ask  not  to  ascertain  your  skill, 
out  merely  out  of  curiosity),  have  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your 
studies,  met  with  the  woro  fugnatar"  "Yes.  frequently,"  replied 
the  author.  "  And  how  do  you  translate  it  into  Castilian  ?"  quoth  Don 
Quixote.  "  How  should  1  translate  it»"  replied  the  author,  "  but  by 
the  word  olla/" 

"Body  of  meJ*  said  Don  Qnizot&  "  wbat  a  progress  you  have  made, 
siffnor,  in  the  Tuscan  language  I  Iwould  venture  a  good  wager  that 
where  the  Tuscan  says  ptace,  you  say,  in  Castilian,  plaze  ;  and  where 
he  says  pi  ft,  you  say,  mas  :  and  su,  you  translate  by  the  word  arriha  ; 
and  giu  by  abaxo."  *'  1  do  so,  most  certainly,"  quoth  the  author,  "  for 
such  are  the  corresponding  words."  "  And  yet  I  dare  sav,  sir,"  quoth 
Don  Quixote,  "that  you  are  scarcely  known  in  the  world :— bui  it  is 
the  fate  of  all  ingenious  men.  What  abilities  are  lost,  what  genius 
obscured,  and  what  talents  despised !  Nevertheless,  1  cannot  but  think 
that  translation  from  one  language  into  another,  unless  it  be  from  the 
noblest  of  all  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  is  like  presenting  the  back 
of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  where,  though  the  fignires  are  seen,  they  are 
obscured  by  innumerable  knots  and  ends  of  thread ;  very  different 
from  the  smooth  and  agreeable  texture  of  the  proper  face  of  the  work; 
and  to  translate  easy  languages  of  a  similar  oonstmotion  requires  no 
more  talent  than  transcribing  one  paper  from  another.^  But  I  would 
not  hence  infer  that  translatinsr  is  not  a  laudable  exercise  :  for,  a  man 
may  be  worse  and  more  unprofitably  employed.  Nor  can  my  observa- 
tion apply  to  the  two  celebrated  translators,  Doctor  Christopher  de 
Figueroa,  in  his  Pastor  Fido,  and  Don  John  de  Xaungui,  in  his 
Aminta ;  who,  with  singular  felicity,  have  made  it  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  translation  and  which  the  ori^nal.  But  tell  me,  signer, 
is  this  book  printed  at  your  charge,  or  have  you  sold  the  copyright  to 


"I  print  it,  sir.  on  my  own  account,"  answered  the  author,  "and 
expect  a  thousana  ductits  by  this  first  impression  of  two  thousand 
copies ;  at  six  reals  each  copy  they  will  go  off  in  a  trice."  "  'Tis 
mishty  well,"  quotli  Don  Quixote;  "though  I  fear  you  know  but 
litue  of  the  tricks  of  booksellers,  and  the  juggUng  there  is  amongst 
them.  Take  my  word  for  it,  jou  will  find  a  burden  of  two  thousand 
volumes  upon  your  back  no  trifling  matter — especially  if  the  book  be 
deficient  in  sprightliness."  "  What,  sir!"  cried  the  author,  "would 
you  have  me  give  my  labour  to  a  bookseller,  who,  if  he  paid  me  three 
maravedis  for  it,  would  think  it  abundant,  and  say  1  was  favoured  ? 
"No,  sir,  fame  is  not  my  object :  of  that  I  am  already  secure;  profit  is 
what  I  now  seek,  without  which  fame  is  nothing." 

**  Well,  Heaven  pros^r  you,  sir  I "  said  the  knight,  who,  passing  on, 
observed  a  man  correcting  a  sheet  of  a  book  entitlea,  "  The  Light  of 
the  Soul."  On  seeing  the  title  he  said,  "Books  of  this  kind,  numerous 
as  they  alreacly  are,  ou^ht  still  to  be  encouraged;  for  numerous  are 
the  benighted  sinners  that  require  to  be  enlightened."  Ue  went  forward 
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and  sawanothrr  book  under  tlio  corrrotor's  hand,  and,  on  inqniring 
the  title,  they  told  him  it  was  the  seoond  part  of  the msrniou?.  geutie- 
man  Don  Quixote  de  la  Maucha,  writ  ten  uy  such  aoQe,ol  Tordesillas. 
"I  know  something  of  that  book/'  quoth  Don  Qnixote;  "and,  en 
my  conscience,  I  thouirht  it  li ad  been  bmnt  lon^  bdbre  bow  for  ite 
stupidity;  but  its  Martinmas*  will  come,  as  it  does  to  every  ho?. 
\\  orks  of  invention  arc  on!)  so  far  good  as  they  come  near  to  tn:th 
and  probability :  as  general  history  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is 
authentic." 

So  saying  he  went  out  of  the  printing-house,  apparently  in  disgust. 

On  the  same  day  Don  Antonio  proposed  to  show  him  the  }?alleys  at 
that  time  lyingin  the  mad  ;  whieh  delis^hted  Saneho,  as  the  sis:ht  was 
new  to  him.  Don  Autunio  gave  notice  to  the  commodore  of  the  four 
galleys  of  his  intention  to  visit  him  that  afternoon,  with  his  gneat,  the 
iv  iiowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  whose  name  bv  this  time  was 
well  known  in  the  city :  and  what  befel  him  thueihali  be  told  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTEll  LXIV. 

OfSaiusko  PaM^i  misfortune  on  board  the  galleys  ;  and  ffttf  tifitiorilfwaij! 

adventnrt  of  tkt  btamtiful  Moor, 

Don  Quixote  made  profound  reflections  on  the  answers  of  the 
enchanted  head,  none  giving  him  the  slightest  hint  of  any  impo^'on 

p.aetiscd  upon  him,  and  all  eentcring  m  the  promise  on  which  he 
relied,  of  the  disenehantment  of  Dulcinea;  and  he  exulted  at  the  pro- 
spect of  its  speedy  aeeomplishmeut.  As  for  Saneho,  though  he 
abhorred  being  a  governor,  he  still  felt  some  desire  to  command  again, 
and  be  obeyed  :y-such,  unfortunately,  is  the  effect  of  power  oooe 
enjoyed,  though  it  were  only  the  shadow  of  it! 

in  the  afternoon,  Don  Antonio  Moreno  and  his  two  friends,  with 
Don  Quixote  and  Saneho.  sallied  forth,  with  an  intention  to  go  on 
board  the  galleys ;  and  the  commodore,  who  was  already  apprised  of 
their  coming,  no  sooner  perceived  them  approach  the  snore  than  he 
ordered  all  tlie  galleys  to  strike  their  awnmgs,  and  the  musicians  to 
play ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  out  the  pinnace,  spread  with  rich  ear- 
pets  and  crimson  velvet  cushions,  to  convey  them  on  board.  The 
moment  Don  Qnixote  entered  the  ooat,  he  was  saluted  by  a  disdiarge 
of  artillerv'  from  the  forecastle  guns  of  the  captain  galley,  which  was 
repeated  bv  the  rest ;  and  as  he  aseended  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the 
erew  gave  fiim  three  eheers,  agree^l)le  to  the  custom  of  receiving  per- 
sons of  rank  and  distinction.  When  on  deck,  the  eomniander,  who 
Was  a  nobleman  of  Valencia,t  gave  him  his  hand,  and  embracii^  him, 
said,  "  This  day,  sir  knight,  will  I  mark  with  white,  as  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  my  life,  in  having  been  introduced  to  Signor  Don  Quixote 

*  The  fonst  of  St.  Martin  wa.*?  the  time  for  killing  bogs  for  baoon. 

+  Don  Pednj  Coloina,  Count  d'Klda,  comnian<icd  the  squadron  of  Btf^ 
celona,  in  1014,  when  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  8pain. 
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de  la  ^lunclia,  in  whom  is  combined  and  centered  all  that  is  valuable 
in  knight-errantry." 

Don  Quixote  replied  to  him  in  terms  no  less  conrtcous ;  exceed- 
ingly elated  to  find  himself  so  honoured.  The  visitors  were  then 
conaucted  to  the  quarter-deck,  which  was  richly  adorned,  and  there 
seated  themselves.  Presently  the  signal  was  given  for  the  rowers 
to  strip,  when  instantly  a  vast  range  of  naked  bodies  were  exposed 
to  view,  tliat  filled  Sancho  with  fciTor;  and  when,  in  a  moment 
after,  the  whole  rleek  was  covered  with  its  awning,  he  thouq:ht  sM 
the  devils  were  let  loose.  But  this  prelude  was  sugar-cake  and 
lioney  oomp«red  with  what  followed.  ^ 

Saiicho  had  seated  himsdf  on  the  ri^t  side  of  the  deck,  and  close 
to  the  stemmost  rower,  who,  being  instructed  what  he  was  to  do, 
seized  upon  the  squire,  and,  lifting  him  up,  tossed  liim  to  the  next 
man,  and  he  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  passmg  from  bank  to  bank 
through  the  whole  range  of  slaves,  wtth  such  astonishing  celerity 
that  he  lost  his  sight  with  the  motion,  and  fancied  that  the  devils 
themselves  were  carrying  him  away;  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  had 
made  the  circuit  of  tne  vessel  and  was  asrain  replaced  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, where  they  left  the  poor  man,  bruised,  breathless,  and  in  a 
cold  sweat,  scarcely  knowing  what  had  befallen  him. 

Don  Quixote,  who  beheld  Sancho's  flight  without  wings,  asked 
the  general  it  that  was  a  ceremony  comn)only  practised  upon  per- 
sons first  coming  aboard  the  galleys :  for  if  so,  added  hes,  he  most 
daim  «n  exeaiption,  having  no  incunation  to  perform  the  Jike  exer- 
cise ;  then,  rising  up,  and  grasping  his  sword, lie  vowed  to  Qod  tiiat 
if  any  one  presumea  to  lay  hold  of  him  to  toss  him  in  that  manner,  hft 
would  hew  their  souls  out. 

At  that  instant  they  struck  the  awning,  and,  with  a  great  noise, 
lowered  the  main-yara  from  the  top  or  the  mast  to  the  bottom. 
Sancho  thought  the  sky  was  falling  off  its  hinges  and  tumbling  upon 
his  head ;  and  stooping  down,  he  clapped  it  in  terror  between  his 
legs.  Nor  was  Don  Quixote  without  alarm,  as  plainly  appeared  by 
his  countenance  and  Uianner.  itii  the  sanu;  switlnebS  auti  noibc,  the 
yard  was  again  hoisted,  and  daring  all  these  operations  not  a  word 
was  heard.  The  boatswain  now  made  the  signal  for  weii^hing 
anchor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  whip,  ne  laid  about  him 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  slaves,  while  the  vessel  gradually  moved 
from  the  shore.  Sancho  seeing  so  many  red  feet  (for  such  the  oars 
appeared  to  him)  in  motion  all  at  once,  said  to  himself,  *'  Ay, 
tnese  indeed  are  real  enchantments!  and  not  the  things  we  have 
seen  before !— I  wonder  what  these  uiihai)])y  wretches  have  done 
to  be  flogged  at  this  rate.  And  how  does  that  wliistiing  fellow  dare 
to  whip  so  many  ?   Surely,  this  mnst  be  purgatory  at  least." 

Don  Quixote  seeing  with  what  attention  Sancho  observe  J  all  that 
passed,  "  Ah,  friend  Sancho,"  said  he,  "  if  thou  wouldst  now  ljut 
strip  to  the  waist,  and  place  thyself  among  these  gentlemen,  how 
easily  and  expeditiously  mightest  thou  put  an  end  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  Dulcmea !  Yor,  having  so  many  companions  in  pain,  thou 
wouldst  feel  but  little  of  thine  own ;  besides,  the  sage  Merlin  would 
perhaps  reekon  every  lash  of  theirs,  coming  irora  so  good  a  hand,  for 
ten  of  those  which,  sooner  or  later,  thou  must  give  thyself." 

The  commander  would  have  asked  what  lashes  he  spoke  of,  and 
what  he  meant  by  the  disenchantment  of  Dnldnea^  but  was  prevented 
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by  information  that  a  signal  was  perceived  on  the  fort  of  Moiitiakl^ 

of  a  vessel  with  oai  s  bcini?  in  sif^ht  to  the  westward.  On  hearing  this, 
he  k;aped  upon  the  middle  sraugway  and  elieered  the  rowers,  sayinir, 
"  Pull  away,  ray  lads,  let  her  not  escape  us :  she  must  be  some 
Moorish  thief ! "  The  other  gullev  now  coming  up  to  the  commodore 
for  orders,  two  wore  commandea  to  push  out  to  sea  immediately, 
while  lie  attaeked  t  hem  on  the  land  side,  and  thus  they  would  be  more 
e(  rtaiu  of  their  prey.  The  crew  of  the  dilFerent  galleys  plied  their 
oars  with  such  diligence  that  they  seemed  to  nr.  A  vessel  was 
soon  descried  about  two  miles  off.  which  they  judged  to  be  one  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  banks  of  oars  :  mit  on  discovering:  the  gidleys  in 
chase,  she  immediately  made  olf,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  by  her 
swittuess.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  her,  the  captain  gallev  was  a 
remarkably  fast  sailer,  and  gained  upoia  her  so  quickly  that  toe  cor- 
sairs seeing  they  could  not  escape  a  superior  force,  dropped  their 
oars,  in  order  to  yield  themselves  prisoners,  and  not  exasperate  the 
commander  of  the  galley  by  their  obstinacy.  But  fortune  ordained 
otherwiise,  for,  just  as  the  captain-galley  had  nearly  closed  with  her, 
and  she  was  summoned  to  surrender,  two  drunken  Turks,  who  with 
twelve  others  were  on  board,  discharged  their  muskets,  with  which 
they  killed  two  of  our  soldiers  upon  tlic  prow;  whereupon  the  com- 
mander swore  he  would  not  leave  a  man  of  them  alive :  and,  coiiimg 
up  with  all  fury  to  board  her,  she  slipped  away  under  tne  oars  of  the 
galley.  The  gdley  ran  ahead  some  distance :  in  the  mean  time  the 
corsairs,  as  their  case  was  desperate,  endeavoured  to  make  off;  but 
their  presumption  only  aggravated  their  misfortune  -.  for  the  captain- 
^ley  presently  overtook  them  again,  when,  clapping  her  oars  on 
uie  vessel,  she  was  instantly  taken  possession  m,  without  more 
bloodshed. 

By  this  tinie  the  two  other  galleys  had  come  up,  and  all  four 
returned,  with  the  captured  vessel,  to  their  former  station  near 
the  shore,  where  a  multitude  of  people  had  assembled  to  see  what 
had  been  taken.  On  coming  to  anchor,  the  oommander  sent  the 
pinnac^i  on  shore  for  the  viceroy,  whom  he  saw  waiting  to  be  con- 
veyed on  board,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  main-yard  to  be 
lowered,  intending,  without  delay,  to  hang  the  master  of  the  vessel 
and  the  rest  of  the  Turks  he  had  taken  in  her,  about  six-and-thirty  in 
number,  all  stout  fellows,  and  most  of  them  musketeers.  The  com- 
mander inijuired  which  was  their  master,  wlien  one  of  the  captives 
(who  was  altcrwards  discovered  to  be  a  Spanish  rencgado),  answering 
rum  in  Castilian,  **  That  young  man,  sir,  is  our  captain^'*  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  youth  of  singnliir  grace  and  beauty,  seemingly  under 
twenty  years  Off  age.  "  Tell  me,  ill-advised  dog."  said  the  commo- 
dore, *'  what  moved  vou  to  kill  my  soldiers,  when  you  saw  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  r  Is  this  the  respect  due  to  captain-galleys  ? 
Know  you  not  that  temerity  is  not  valour,  and  that  doubtful  hopes 
should  make  men  bold,  but  not  rash  P  " 

Tlie  youth  would  have  replied,  but  the  commodore  left  him  to 
receive  the  viceroy,  who  was  at  that  moment  entering  the  galley,  with 
a  numerous  train  of  servimts  and  others.  "You  nave  had  a  fine 
chase,  commodore,"  said  the  viceroy.  "So  fine,"  answered  the 
other,  "  that  the  sport  is  npt  yet  over,  as  your  excellency  shall  see.** 
'*How80?"  replied  the  viceroy.  "Because,*'  replied  the  commo- 
dore, "  these  dog8»  against  ail  law  and  reason,  and  the  custom  of  war, 
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kavinz  killed  two  of  my  best  soldiers.  I  have  sworn  to  hang  every 
man  1  took  prisoner,  especially  that  oeardless  rogue  there^  master 
of  the  brigantine  pointing  to  one  who  had  his  hands  tied,  and 
a  rope  aboat  his  neck,  standing  in  expeotation  of  immediate 

death. 

The  viceroy  was  much  struck  with  his  youth,  hb  handsome  person, 
and  lesig^ied  behaviour,  and  felt  a  great  desire  to  sare  him.  "  Tell 
nie,  corsair/'  said  he,  "  what  art  thouP  a  Turk,  Moor  or  renegade?" 

"I  am  neither  Turk.  Moor,  nor  reno2:ado,"  replied  tlie  vouth,  in  the 
Castilian  tongue.  'What,  then,  art  thou?"  demanded  the  viceroy. 
"  A  Cbristian  woman,  sir,"  answered  the  vouth.  "A  woman  and  a 
Christian,  in  this  garb,  and  in  such  a  post ! "  said  the  viceroy :  "  this 
is  indeed  more  wonderful  than  credible." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  youth,  "  allow  me  to  tell  you  the  brief 
story  of  my  life :  it  will  not  long  de\a.j  your  revenge."  The  request 
was  urged  so  piteously,  that  it  was  mipossible  to  deny  it,  and  the 
commodore  told  him  to  proceed,  but  not  to  expect  pardon  for  his 
offence.   Tlie  youth  then  spoke  as  follows  :— 

*'  I  am  of  that  unhappy  nation  wliose  miseries  are  fresh  in  your 
memories.  My  parents  bein^  of  Moorish  race,  I  was  hurried  into 
Barbary  by  the  current  of  their  misfortvmes,  but  more  especially  by 
the  obstinacy  of  two  of  my  uncles,  with  whom  I  in  vain  pleaded  that 
T  was  a  Christian.  True  as  my  declaration  was,  it  had  no  influeiiec 
either  on  them  or  the  otBeers  charged  with  our  expulsion,  who 
believed  it  to  be  only  a  pretext  for  remaining  in  the  country  where 
I  was  bom.  My  father,  a  prudent  man,  was  a  true  Christian,  and 
my  mother  also,  from  whom,  with  a  mother's  early  noluishment,  I 
iinbibed  the  Catholic  faith. 

"  I  was  virtuously  reared  and  educated,  and  neither  in  language 
nor  behaviour  gave  indication  of  my  Moorish  descent.  With  these 
endo\yments,  as  I  grew  up  what  little  beauty  I  have  began  to  appear, 
and,  in  spite  of  myrescrvo  and  seelubion,  I  was  seen  by  a  youth 
called  Don  Gaspar  Gregorio.  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  whose  estat  e 
was  close  to  the  town  in  wnich  we  lived.  How  we  ineL  and  con- 
versed together,  how  he  was  distracted  for  me,  and  how  I  was  little 
less  so  for  him,  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  especially  at  a  time  when 
T  am  under  apprehensions  that  tlie  cruel  cord  which  threatens  me  may 
cut  short  my  narrative.  T  will  therefore  onlv  say  that  Don  Gregorio 
resolved  to  bear  me  company  in  our  banishment;  and  accordingly 
he  joined  the  Moorish  exiles,  whose  language  he  understood  and 
getting  acrpiaiiited  with  my  two  uncles,  who  had  the  char^  of  me, 
we  all  went  toL'cther  to  liarbary,  aiul  took  up  our  residence  at 
Algiers,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  purgatory  itself.  My  father,  on 
the  first  notice  of  our  banishment,  had  prudently  retired  to  a  place 
of  refuge  in  some  other  Christian  country,  leaving  much  valuable 

Sroperty  in  pearls  and  je\v(»Is  secreted  in  a  certain  place,  which  he 
iscovered  to  me  alone,  with  strict  orders  not  to  touch  it  until  his 
return. 

*'  On  arriving  at  Algiers,  the  king,  understanding  that  I  was  beau* 
tiful  and  rich--a  report  which  afterwards  tumea  to  my  advantage 

— sent  for  me,  and  asked  me  many  questions  concerning  my  country 
and  the  wealth  I  had  brought  with  rne.  I  told  him  where  wc  had 
resided,  and  also  what  money  and  jewels  had  been  left  concealed, 
•ud  said  that  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  return,  the  treasures  could 
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be  easily  brought  away.  This  I  told  hiin  in  the  hope  that  aTarioe 
would  protect  me  from  his  violence. 

"  "VVmle  the  kin^  was  making  these  inqniries,  infonnatioa  was 
brouprlit  to  him  that  a  youth  of  extraordinarj' beauty  had  accompanied 
ine  from  Spain.  I  knew  that  they  could  mean  no  other  than  Don  Gaspar 
Gregorio,  for  he  indeed  b  most  beautiful,  and  I  was  alarmed  to  thmk 
of  the  (I  nut  r  to  wliich  he  was  exposed  amon«:  barbariaxis,  where,  as 
I  was  told,  a  handsome  youth  is  more  valued  than  tlie  most  beautiful 
woTrinn.  Thr  king  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence, 
askini^  me,  at  the  same  time,  if  what  had  been  said  of  him  was  true. 
Inspired,  as  I  beliey^  hf  some  good  angel,  I  told  him  that  the  per- 
son  thev  so  commenoedwvs  not  a  voung  man,  but  one  of  mj  own 
sex,  ann  beirircd  his  permission  to  have  ner  dressed  in  her  proper 
attire,  whereby  her  lull  beauty  would  be  seen,  and  slic  would  be 
spared  the  confusion  of  appearing  before  his  majesty  in  that  unbe- 
coming habit.  He  ocmaented,  and  said  thai  the  ncatfc  daj  he  wooid 
speak  with  nie  about  my  retmniag  to  Spain  for  the  ticasure  which 
had  been  left  behind.  I  then  repaired  to  Don  Gaspar,  and  having 
informed  him  of  his  danger,  dressed  him  like  a  Moorish  lady,  and  the 
same  day  introduced  hiin  as  a  female  to  the  king.  His  majestv  was 
stmok  with  admiration,  and  detmiined  to  reserve  the  ■appoeed  lady 
as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Sii^nor;  and  in  the  meantime,  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  so  irreat  a  beauty  among  his  own  women,  he  gave  him 
in  cuar^e  to  a  Moorish  lady  ot  distinction,  to  wliose  iiouse  he  was 
inmediatdl/  oonveired. 

"  The  gnef  which  this  separation  caused— for  I  wiU  not  dcny^  that 
I  love  liim — can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  felt  the  pan?s 
of  parting  love.  I'v  the  king's  order,  1  presently  embarked  in  this 
vessel,  accompanied  by  the  two  Tuiks — the  same  that  killed  your 
soldiers ;  and  this  man  also,  who  spoke  to  yon  first,  and  whom,  though 
a  renegado,  I  know  to  be  a  Christian  in  ms  heart,  and  more  TTH?li'PMwi 
to  stay  in  Spain  than  return  to  Earbary.  The  rest  are  Moors  and 
Turks  employed  as  rowers ;  their  orders  were  to  set  me  and  the 
renegado  on  shore,  in  the  habits  of  Christians,  on  the  nearest  coast  of 
Spain ;  but  these  insolent  Turks,  regardless  m  their  dtity,  mnst  needs 
cruise  along  the  coast,  in  the  hope  of  taking  some  prize  before  they 
had  landed  us :  fearing,  if  we  had  been  first  set  on  shore,  we  might 
be  induced  to  give  information  that  such  a  vessel  was  at  sea»  and 
thereby  expose  her  to  be  taken.  Last  night  we  made  this  shore, 
not  suspecting  that  any  galleys  were  so  near  ns;  hat,  being  disco- 
vered, wc  are  now  in  your  hands.  Don  Gregorio  remains  among  the 
Mooi*s  as  a  woman,  and  in  danger  of  his  life ;  and  here  am  I,  witu  my 
hands  boimd,  expecting,  or  rather  fearing,  to  lose  that  life  whicl^ 
indeed,  is  now  scarcely  worth  preserving.  This,  sir.  is  my  lamentable 
story :  equally  true  and  wretched.  All  I  entreat  of  yon  is  to  let  me 
die  like  a  Cln  ist  ian,  ainoe,  as  I  have  told  yon,  I  have  no  share  in  the 
guilt  of  my  nation." 

Here  she  ceased,  and  the  tears  tliat  filled  her  lovely  eyes  drew 
many  from  those  of  her  auditors.  The  viceroy  himadu  was  modi 
affected,  being  a  hnmane  and  compassionate  man,  and  he  went 
up  to  her  to  untie  the  oord  with  which  her  beaotifol  hands  wen 
fastened. 

While  the  Christian  Moor  was  relating  her  stoiy,  an  old  pilgrim, 
who  came  a4)oard  the  gaUey  with  the  viceroy's  ftttfflirtant<%  mcea  bis 
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eyes  on  her,  and  scarcely  had  she  finished  when,  nisliini?  towards  her, 
he  cried,  "  0,  Anna  Felix !  my  dear,  iiiifortimate  daiiijhter !  I  am 
thy  father  Ricotc,  and  was  ret  urning:  to  seek  tiiee,  being  unable  to 
live  without  thee,  who  art  my  ver^  soul." 

At  these  vords  Sancho  raised  his  head,  which  he  had  hitherto  held 
down,  nuninating  on  what  he  had  lately  suffered,  and,  staring  at  the 
pil^im,  recognised  the  same  Eicote  wliom  he  hail  met  with  upon  the 
day  he  had  quitted  his  government;  he  was  also  satisfied  that  the 
damsel  was  indeed  his  daughter,  who,  now  being  unbound,  was  em- 
bracing her  father,  mingling  her  tears  with  his.  "  This,  gentlemen." 
said  he,  "  is  my  daughter,  happy  in  her  name  alone ;  Aima  Felix  sne 
is  called,  with  the  surname  of  Ricote,  as  famous  for  her  own  beauty 
as  for  her  father's  riches.  I  left  my  native  country  to  seek  in  foreign 
kingdoms  a  safe  retreat;  and  having  found  one  in  Grermany,  I 
returned  m  this  pilprrim's  habit  to  seek  my  danghter,  and  take  away 
the  property  I  had  left.  My  daufjhter  \vns  prone,  but  the  treasure  I 
have  in  my  possession ;  and  now,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  J  have, 
found  her,  who  is  my  greatest  treasure,  if  our  innocence  and  our 
united  tears,  through  the  uprightness  of  your  justice,  can  open  the 
gates  of  mercy,  let  it  be  extended  to  us,  who  never  in  thought  offended 
you,  nor  in  anywise  conspired  with  those  of  our  nation  who  have  been 
justly  banished." 

Sancho  now  putting  in  his  word,  said,  "I  know  Ricote  well,  and 
answer  for  the  truth  of  what  he  says  of  Amia  Felix  bein^  his  daughter  • 
but,  as  for  the  story  of  going  and  coming,  and  ol  his  good  or  bad 
intentions,  I  meddle  not  with  them." 

Ar  incident  so  remarkable  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  all  who  were  present ;  so  that  the  commodore,  sharing  in 
the  common  feeling,  said  to  the  fair  captive :  "  My  oath,  madam,  is 
washed  away  with  your  tears ;  live,  fair  Anna  Pelix,  all  the  years 
Heaven  has  allotted  vou,  and  let  punishment  fall  on  the  slaves  wlio 
alone  are  guiltv."  Upon  which  he  gave  orders  that  the  two  Turks 
who  had  kiUea  his  soldiers  should  be  hanged  at  tiie  y«rd-«niL  But 
the  vioerov  earnestly  pleaded  for  their  pardon,  as  the  crime  they  had 
committed  was  rather  the  effect  of  frenzy  than  design ;  and  the  com- 
mander, whose  rage  had  now  subsided,  yielded,  not  unwillingly,  to  his 
reouest. 

They  now  consulted  on  Ihe  means  of  Don  Gregorio's  delivenyice. 
Kicote  offered  jewels,  then  in  his  possession,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  two  thousand  aucats,  towards  effecting  it ;  but  the  expedient 
most  approved  was  the  proposal  of  the  renegado,  who  offered  to 
return  to  Algiers  in  a  sm^  Dark  of  six  banks,  manned  with  Chris- 
tians, for  he  knew  when  and  where  he  might  land,  and  was,  moreover, 
acquainted  with  the  house  in  which  Don  Gregorio  was  kept.  Some 
doubts  were  expressed  whether  the  Christian  sailors  coula  be  safely 
trusted  with  the  renegado ;  but  they  were  removed  by  the  confidence 
in  him  expressed  by  Anna  FeliiL  and  the  promise  of  her  father  to 
ransom  them  in  case  they  should  be  Uken. 

The  viceroy  then  returned  on  shore,  charging  Don  Antonio  Moreno 
with  the  care  of  Hieotv  ;uid  his  daujchter;  desiring  him  at  the  same 
time  to  command  anything  that,  in  his  own  house,  might  conduce  to 
their  entertainment:  sncb  was  the  kindness  and  good-will  inspired  by 
beauty  and  misfortone. 
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Treating  ^  tkt  adv future  which  gave  Don  Quixote  more  vcxaiitm  tkan 

any  wkicli  had  hitherto  b^allen  htm. 

It  is  related  in  this  history  tliat  the  wife  of  Don  Antonio  Moreno  ' 
received  Anna  Felix  with  extreme  pleasure,  and  was  equally  deli«?hted 
with  her  beauty  and  good  sense :  for  the  young  lady  excelled  in  both : 
and  firmn  all  parts  of  the  city  people  oame  in  erowds  to  see  her,  as  if 
thev  had  been  bitnijsiht  together  by  the  sound  of  bell.  Don  Qoizote 
took  occasion  to  inform  Don  Antonio  that  he  could  by  no  means 
approve  of  the  expedient  they  had  adopted  for  the  redemption  (^f  Don 
Gregorio,  as  being  more  dangerous  tliau  promising :  a  mucii  ^urer 
way.  he  added,  would  be  to  land  him,  witli  his  horse  and  anns,  in 
BarWy,  and  they  would  se«>  tliat  he  would  fetch  the  vouns:  gentleman 
off,  in  spite  of  the  whole  Moorish  race— as  Don  Gajuros  had.  done  by 
his  spouse  Mebsendra. 

"  Kemeraber.  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  when  Signer  Don  Gajferos 
rescued  his  wife,  and  carried  her  into  France,  it  was  all  done  on  dry 
laiui ;  but  here,  if  we  chance  to  rescue  Don  Gregorio,  our  road  hes 
directly  over  the  sea."  "For  all  things  except  death  there  is  a 
remedy,"  replied  Don  Quixote :  "let  a  vessel  be  ready  on  shore  to 
reoeive  ns,  and  the  whole  world  shall  not  present  onr  embarkation." 
"0  master  of  mine,  you  are  a  rare  conxriYer/'  said  Sancho,  *'but 
saying  is  one  thing,  and  doini?  another ;  for  my  part,  I  stick  to  the 
renegado,  who  srems  an  hom  st,  ?ood  sort  of  man.  '*  If  the  renetrado 
shomd  f^,"  said  Don  Aiil*<iiio,  "  it  will  then  be  time  lor  us  to  acceot 
the  offer  of  the  great  Don  Quixote."  Two  days  after,  the  renegaoo 
sailed  in  a  small  bark  of  twelve  oars,  with  a  crew  of  stout  and  resolute 
fellows,  and  in  two  days  after  that,  the  galleys  departed  for  the  Levant, 
the  viceroy  having  promised  the  commodore  an  account  ol  the  fortunes 
of  Don  Greg^orio  and  Anna  Felix. 

One  mommg;  Don  Quixote  having  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air  on 
the  strand,  armed  at  all  points— his  favourite  costume,  for  nrms,  he 
said,  were  his  ornament,  and  fi^Miting  hi.s  recreation- he  observed  a 
knight  advancing  towards  liim.  armed  also  like  himself,  and  bearing  a 
shield,  on  whidi  was  portrayed  a  resplendent  moon :  and  when  near 
enough  to  be  heard,  in  an  efevated  voice  he  addressed  himself  to  Don 
Quixote,  saying  :  "  Illustrious  knight,  :md  never-enousrh -renowned 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Manclia,  1  am  the  kni^rht  of  the  White  Moon,  of 
whose  incredible  achievements,  peradveuture,  vou  have  heard.  I 
oome  to  engage  in  combat  with  yon.  and  to  try  the  strengUi  of  your 
arm,  in  order  to  make  you  confess  that  my  mistress,  whoever  she  may 
be,  is  beyond  comparison  more  bcautitul  than  your  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso : — a  truth,  which  if  vou  fairly  confess,  you  will  spare  your  own 
life,  and  me  the  tremble  of  taking  it.  The  terms  of  the  combat  I 
require  are,  that  if  the  victory  be  mine,  yon  relinquish  arms  and  the 
search  of  adventures  for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  that,  returning 
forthwith  to  your  own  dwelling,  you  there  live  during  that  period 
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in  a  state  of  profound  quiet,  wliicb  will  tend  both  to  your  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  weKare ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  head  shall 
lie  at  your  mercy,  then  shall  the  spoils  of  my  horse  and  anns  be 
yours,  and  the  fame  of  rnv  exploits  transferred  to  you.  Consider 
which  is  best  for  yon,  and  aetenmine  qaickljj  for  this  very  day  must 
decide  our  fate." 

Don  Quixote  was  no  less  surprised  at  the  arrogance  of  the  knight 
of  the  White  Moon  than  the  reason  he  gave  for  challenging  him ;  and, 
with  much  gravity  and  composure,  he  answered,  "  Knight  of  the 
White  Moon,  whose  achievements  have  not  as  yet  reached  my  ears,  I 
dare  swear  vou  have  never  seen  the  illustrious  Dulcinea;  for,  if  so^  I 
«n  confident  tou  wonld  have  taken  care  not  to  engage  in  this  trial, 
since  the  signt  of  her  must  hare  convinced  you  that  there  never 
was,  nor  ever  can  be,  beauty  comparable  to  hers;  and,  therefore, 
without  giving  you  the  lie,  I  only  affirm  that  you  are  mist^iken, 
and  accept  your  challenge ;  and  that  too  upon  the  spot,  even  now. 
this  very  day,  as  you  desire.  Of  your  conditions,  I  accept  all  hot 
the  temsfer  of  your  exploito,  which  being  unknown  to  me,  I  shall 
remain  contented  with  my  own,  such  as  they  are.  Choose  then  your 
ground,  and  expect  to  meet  me :  and  he  whom  Heaven  favours  may 
St.  Peter  bless  f" . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  viceroy,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
ai)prarancr  of  the  stranger  knight,  and  that  lie  was  holding  parley 
with  Don  Quixote,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by 
Don  Antomo  and  several  others :  not  doubting  but  tha^t  it  was  some 
new  device  of  theirs  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  knight.  He 
arrived  just  as  Don  Qiuxote  had  wheeled  Bx>zinante  about  to  take 
the  necessary  ground  for  his  career,  and  perceiving  tliat  they  were 
ready  for  the  onset,  ho  went  up  and  inriuired  the  cause  of  so  sudden 
an  encounter.  The  knight  of  the  Wliite  Moon  told  him  it  was  a 
question  of  pre-eminenoe  in  beauty,  and  then  briefly  repeated  what 
he  had  said  lo  Don  Quixote,  mentioning  the  conditions  of  the  combat. 
The  viceroy,  in  a  whisper  to  Don  Antonio,  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
stranger  knight,  and  whether  it  was  some  jest  upon  Don  Quixote. 
Don  Antojiio  assured  hiu),  in  reply,  that  lie  neither  knew  who  he  was, 
nor  whether  this  challenge  was  m  jest  or  earnest.  Puzzled  with 
this  answer,  the  viceroy  was  in  doubt  whetlier  or  not  he  should 
interpose,  and  prevent  the  encounter ;  but  being  assured  it  could 
only  oe  some  pleasantry,  he  withdrew,  saying,  "valorous  knights, 
if  there  be  no  choice  between  confession  nid  death :  if  Signor  JDon 
(Quixote  persists  in  denving,  and  you.  Sir  Knight  of  the  Wlute  Moon, 
in  affirming,  to  it,  gentlemen,  in  Heaven's  name ! " 

The  knights  made  their  acknowledgments  to  the  viceroy  for  his 
gracious  permission ;  and  now  Don  Quixote,  recommending  himself 
to  Heaven,  and  (as  usual  on  such  occasions)  to  his  lady  Duloinea, 
retired  again  to  take  a  larger  compass,  seeing  his  adversary  do  the 
like ;  and  without  sound  of  trumpet  or  other  warlike  instrument,  to 
give  signal  for  the  onset,  they  both  turned  their  horses  about  at  the 
same  mstaut;  but  he  of  the  White  Moon  being  mounted  on  the 


fleetest  steed,  met  Don  Quixote 


jefore  he  had  run  half  his  career, 


and  then,  without  touching  him  with  his  lance,  which  he  scorned  pur- 
posely to  raise,  he  encountered  him  with  such  impetuosity  that  both 
horse  and  rider  came  to  the  ground ;  he  then  sprang  upon  liim,  and. 
dapping  his  hmoe  to  his  vizor,  he  said,  "  Knight,  you  are  vanquiahea 
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and  a  dead  man,  if  you  eonfess  not,  according  to  the  coaditious  of  our 
challenge." 

Don  Quixote,  bruised  and  stunned,  without  lifting  up  his  vizor. 


and  I  am  tiie  mort  unfortunate  knight  on  eartk  nor  is  it  just 
that  my  weakness  should  discredit  this  truth;  knight,  push  on  your 
lance/and  take  away  my  life^  since  you  We  topoiled  me  of  my 

honour." 

"  Not  so,  bv  my  life ! "  quotli  he  of  the  White  Moon :  "  long  may 
the  beauty  and  iiune  of  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tob^  Afll 
demand  (»  the  great  Bon  Quixote  is,  that  he  submit  to  one  year's 

domestic  repose  and  respite  from  the  exercise  of  arms." 

The  viceroy,  Don  Antonio,  with  many  others,  were  witnesses  to 
all  that  passed,  and  now  heard  Don  Quixote  promise  that,  since  he 
required  nothing  of  him  to  the  prejudice  of  nis  lady  Dulcinea,  ha 
should  r  illil  the  terms  of  their  ragagement  with  the  punctuality  of  a 
tnie  knii^ht. 

^This  aeclaration  being  made,  he  of  the  White  Moon  turned  about 
his  horse,  and  bowing  to  the  viceroy,  at  a  half-gallop,  entered  the 
dty,  whither  the  viceroy  ordered  Don  Antonio  to  follow  him,  and  by 
all  means  to  learn  who  ne  was.  They  now  raised  Dnn  Quixote  from 
the  ground,  and,  uncovering  his  face,  found  him  pale,  and  bedewed 
with  cold  sweat,  and  llozinante  in  such  a  plight  tnat  lie  was  unable 
to  stir. 

Sanoho,  quite  sorrowful  and  cast  down,  knew  not  what  to  do  or 
say;  sometimes  he  fancied  he  was  dreaming;  at  others,  that  the  whole 
was  an  affair  of  witchcraft  and  enchantment.  He  saw  his  master 
discomfited,  and  bound,  by  his  oath,  to  lay  aside  arms  during  a  whole 
year !  His  glory,  therefore,  he  thought  was  for  e?er  extinguished, 
and  his  hopes  of  greatness  scattered,  uke  sinoke,  to  the  wind.  Indeed 
he  was  afraid  that  both  horse  and  nder  were  crippled,  and  hoped  that 
it  would  prove  no  worse. 

Finally,  the  vanouished  knight  was  conveyed  to  the  dty  in  achaii^ 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  liceroy,  who  returned  thither  himself, 
impatient  for  some  information  oooomiug  the  knight  who  had  kit 
Don  Quixote  in  such  e?il  plight. 


/»  wkUk  an  aeeowU  i§  givm        tlU  Knight  of  the  WkiU  Jfoo»  wot/ 
and  oj  tk4  Miuranee  njf  D^n  Chtgorio ;  mth  oth€r  mwUc 

Don  Antonio  Moreno  rode  into  the  city  after  the  knii^ht  of  the 
White  Moon,  who  was  also  pursued  to  his  inn  by  a  swarm  of  boys  • 
and  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  chamber  where  his  squire  waited 
to  disarm  him,  than  he  was  crreeted  bv  the  inquisitive  Don  Antonio. 
Conjecturing  the  object  of  his  visit,  fie  said,  "  I  doubt  not,  signor, 
but  that  your  desi^^  is  to  learn  who  I  am ;  and  as  there  is  no  cause 
for  concealment,  while  my  servant  is  unarming  me,  I  wfll  inform  you 
without  resenre.  Idj  naaae,  mgaat,  is  the  bachelor  Samson  Canasoo^ 
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and  I  am  of  the  same  town  with  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancluk  whose 
madness  and  foUy  have  excited  the  pity  of  aU  who  knew  him.  I 
have  felt  for  my  own  part,  partiouhurqr  etmccrned,  and,  helievmir  his 

recoyery  to  depend  upon  his  reraaininff  quietly  at  home,  my  projects 
have  been  solely  directed  to  that  end.  About  three  months  ago  I 
sallied  forth  on  the  highway  like  a  knight-errant,  styling  myself 
Knight  of  the  Mirrors,  intending  to  %lit  and  conquer  mj  friend, 
'without  doing  him  harm,  and  making  his  submission  to  my  will  the 
condition  of  our  combat.  Never  doubting  of  success,  I  exnected  to 
send  him  home  for  twelve  months,  and  hoped  that,  during  tnat  time, 
he  mi^t  be  restored  to  his  senses.  But  fortune  ordained  it  other* 
wise,  for  he  was  the  victor;  he  tombled  me  from  my  horse,  and 
tliereby  defeated  my  design.  He  pursued  his  ioumey,  and  I  returned 
home  vanquished,  abashed,  and  hurt  by  my  fall.  However,  I  did  not 
relinquish  my  project,  as  you  have  seen  this  day :  and,  as  he  is  so 
exact  and  punctual  in  ohsfflrringr  the  laws  of  kmght-eirantry,  he  will 
doubtiess  observe  my  iiQimctions.  And  now,  sir,  I  have  only  to 
that  you  will  not  discover  me  to  Don  Quixote,  that  my  good  inten- 
tions mav  take  elfect,  and  his  understanding  be  restored  to  him, 
which,  when  freed  from  the  follies  of  chivalry,  is  excellent." 

**  0.  sir ! "  exclaimed  Don  Antonio,  "  what  nave  you  to  answer  for 
in  robbing  the  world  of  so  diverting  a  madman?  Is  it  not  plain,  sir, 
that  no  b(>nefit  to  be  derived  from  his  recovery  can  be  set  against  the 
pleasure  which  his  extravagances  afford  ?  But  I  fancy,  sir,  his  case 
IS  beyond  the  reach  of  your  art ;  and,  Heaven  forgive  me !  I  cannot 
forbear  wishing  you  may  fail  in  your  endeavours :  for  by  his  cure  we 
should  lose  not  only  the  pleasantries  of  the  knidif,  bnt  those  of  his 
squire,  which  are  enough  to  transform  Melancholy  herself  into  mirth. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  be  silent,  and  wait  in  the  full  expectation  that 
Sifn^or  Gamsoo  will  lose  his  labour/'  "  Yet,  all  things  oonsideied," 
said  the  bachelor,  "the  business  is  in  a  promising  way— I  have  no 
doubt  of  success." 

Don  Antonio  then  politely  took  his  leave ;  and  that  same  day  the 
bachelor,  after  having  his  armour  tied  upon  the  back  of  a  mule, 
mounted  his  charger,  and  quitted  ^e  city,  directing  his  course  home- 
wards, where  he  arrived  without  meeting  with  any  adventue  on  the 
road  worthy  of  a  ])laee  in  this  faithful  history.  Don  Antonio  reT)ort€d 
his  conversation  wit h  the  bachelor  Carrasco  to  the  viceroy,  who  re- 
gretted that  such  conditions  should  have  been*iniposed  upon  Don 
Quixote,  as  they  might  put  an  end  to  that  diversion  which  he  had  so 
liberallv  supplied  to  ail  who  were  aoq:uainted  with  his  whimsioal  turn 
of  mind. 

During  six  days  Don  Quixote  kept  his  bed,  melancholy,  thoughtful, 
and  out  of  humoui^  still  dwelling  upon  his  unfortunate  overauow. 

Sancho  strove  hard  to  comfort  him :  "  Cheer  up,  my  dear  master,*** 
said  he,  "  pluck  up  a  irood  heart,  sir,  and  be  thankful  you  have  come 
olf  without  a  broken  rib.  Remember,  sir,  *  they  that  give  must  take  ;* 
and  'every  hook  has  not  its  flitch.'  Come,  come,  air— a  fig  for  the 
doctor  1  you  have  no  need  of  Mm.  Let  us  nack  up,  and  be  jogging 
homeward,  and  leave  this  rambling  u]i  and  down  to  seek  adventures 
the  Lord  knows  where — odds  bodikins !  after  all,  I  am  the  greatest 
loser,  though  mayhap  your  worship  suflers  the  most ;  for  though, 
after  a  taste  of  governing,  I  now  loathe  it,  1  have  never  lost  my 
longing  for  an  eandom  or  eomntship,  which  I  may  whistle  for  if  your 
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worship  refuses  to  be  a  king,  giving  up  knight-errantry."  "  Peace, 
friend  Bancho/'  quoth  Don  Quixote,    and  remember  that  my  retire> 

ment  is  not  to  exceed  a  year,  and  then  I  will  lesnme  my  honourable 

profession,  and  shall  not  want  a  kingdom  for  myself,  nor  an  earldom 
lor  thee."  "  Heaven  grant  it,  and  sin  be  deaf!  *'  quotli  Sancho ;  " for 
I  have  always  been  told  that  good  expectation  is  belter  than  bad 
possession." 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Don  Antonio,  who 
entered  the  chamber  with  si^jns  of  gieat  joy.  "  Reward  me,  Sienor 
Don  Quixote,"  said  he,  for  my  good  news — ^Don  Gregorio  and  the 
renegade  are  safe  in  the  harbour— in  the  hsibonr,  said  I  ?— by  thb 
time  they  ai-e  at  the  viceroj^'s  palace,  and  will  be  here  presently." 
Don  Quixote  seemed  to  revive  by  this  intelligence.  "Truly,"  said 
he,  "  L  uni  almost  soiTy  at  what  you  tell  me,  for,  had  it  happened 
otherwise,  I  should  have  gone  over  to  Barbary,  where,  by  the  force 
of  mv  arm,  I  should  have  given  liberty  not  only  to  Don  Gregorio,  bat 
to  all  the  Christian  captives  in  that  land  of  slavery.  But  what  do  I 
say?  wretch  that  I  am!  Am  1  not  vanquished?  Am  I  not  over- 
thrown? Am  1  not  forbidden  to  unsheathe  my  sword  for  twelve 
whole  months?  Why,  then,  do  1  urouiise  and  vaunt?  A  dibiaii" 
better  beoomea  my  hand  than  a  sword ! " 

"  No  more,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho:  "let  the  lien  live,  though  she  have 
the  pip ;  to-day  for  you,  and  to-morrow  for  me ;  and,  as  for  these 
matters  of  encounters  and  ban^,  never  trouble  your  head  about 
them  •  he  that  £b1]0  to-day  may  nse  to-monow ;  uoliess  he  ehooses  to 
lie  in  bed  and  groan,  instead  of  getting  into  heart  and  spirits,  ready 
for  fresh  encounters.  Rise,  dear  sir,  and  welcome  Don  Ctregorio; 
for,  by  the  bustle  in  the  house,  I  reckon  he  is  conic." 

And  this  was  the  fact.  Don  Gregorio,  after  giving  the  viceroy  an 
aooonnt  of  the  expedition,  impatient  to  see  his  Anna  Felix,  hastened 
with  his  deliverer,  the  renegado,  to  Don  Antonio's  house.  The  female 
dress,  in  whirh  he  had  escaped,  he  had  exchanged  for  that  of  a  cap- 
tive who  had  come  olf  witli  them;  yet  even  in  that  disguise,  his  hand- 
some exterior  ctmnnauded  respect  and  admiration.  He  was  young, 
too,  for  he  seemed  to  be  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Ricote  and  his  daughter  went  out  to  meet  him — the  father  with 
tears,  and  the  daughter  with  modest  \oy.  The  young  couple  did  not 
embrace ;  for  true  and  ardent  love  shrinks  from  public  freedom  of 
behavionr.  Theur  blauty  was  uniyersally  admired,  and,  though  they 
spoke  not  to  each  other,  their  eyes  modestly  revealed  their  joyfiil  and 
pure  emotions.  The  renegado  gave  a  short  account  of  his  voyai'c, 
and  the  means  he  had  employed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition ;  and  Don  Gregorio  told  the  story  of  his  diifioulties  and 
embarrassments,  during  his  confinement,  with  good  sense  and  disoe- 
tion  above  his  years.  Ilicote  fully  satisfied  the  boatmen,  as  well  as 
the  renegado,  who  was  forthwith  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  from  a  rotten  member  became,  through  penance  and  true  repent^ 
ance,  clean  and  sound. 

A  few  days  after,  the  viceroy  and  Don  Antonio  consulted  together 
how  pennission  mi^ht  be  obtained  for  Anna  Felix  and  her  fatner  to 
reside  in  Spain ;  bemg  convmceid  there  was  nothing  improper  in  such 
an  iuddgence  to  so  Christian  a  daughter  and  so  wcU-disposed  a 
father.  Don  Antonio  offered  to  negotiate  the  affur  himself  m  oomL 
llAving  occasion  to  go  thither  upon  other  boainess;  and  intima|ea 
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that  much  might  he  done  there  by  favour  or  gold.  "No,"  said 
Bieote,  who  was  present ;  "there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  from  suok 
means ;  neither  prayers,  promises,  nor  gold,  avail  with  the  great  Ber- 
nardino de  Velasco,  count  of  Salazar,  who  was  charged  by  the  kin^ 
with  our  expulsion:  and,  though  disposed  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  yet,  seeing  the  whole  bcMoy  of  our  nation  oorrupt,  instead  of 
emollients  he  has  applied  caustics  as  the  only  remedy ;  thus,  by  his 
prudence,  sagacity,  and  vigilance,  as  well  as  by  his  threats,  he  has 
successfullv  accomplished  the  great  work,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
artifices  of'  our  people  to  evade  his  commands,  cr  elude  his  Argus 
eyes,  which  are  ever  on  the  watch  lest  any  noxious  roots  should  still 
lurk  in  the  soil,  to  shoot  up  agnin,  and  poison  the  wholesome  veM- 
tation  of  the  country:  a  heroic  deierniiuatiou  of  the  great  Philip  lU., 
and  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  wisdom  in  placing  the  mighty  task  in 
such  hands/' 

**  Nevertheless^"  said  Don  Antonio,  "when  I  arrive  at  court,  I  will 

make  eyerv  exertion  possible,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  Don 
Gregorio  shall  go  with  nie,  to  console  his  parents  for  the  affliction 
they  must  have  sufl'ered  in  his  absence ;  Anna  Telix  shall  stay  at  my 
house  with  my  vnfe,  or  in  a  monastery ;  and  I  know  my  lord  the 
viceroy  will  be  nleased  to  entertain  honest  Ricote  until  the  success  of 
my  negotiation  ne  seen."  The  viceroy  consented  to  all  that  was  pro- 
posed; but  Don  Gregorio,  on  being  informed  of  what  had  nassed, 
expressed  great  unwillingness  to  leave  his  fair  mistress.  At  length, 
however,  considering  that  he  might  return  to  her  after  he  had  seen 
his  parents,  he  arciuiesced;  so  Anna  Felix  remained  with  Don 
Antonio's  lady,  and  Ricote  in  the  mansion  of  the  viceroy. 

The  time  fixed  for  Don  Antonio's  departure  now  arrived,  and  many 
sighs,  tears,  and  other  expressions  of  passionate  sorrow,  attended  the 
separation  of  the  lovers.  Bieote  oflSsred  Don  Gregono  a  thousand 
crowns,  but  he  decUned  them,  and  accepted  only  the  loan  of  five  from 
Don  Antonio.  Two  days  afterwards,  Don  Quixote,  who  had  hitherto 
been  unable  to  travel,  on  account  of  his  bruises,  set  forward  on  his 
journey  home.  Sancho  trudging  after  hhn  on  foot— because  Dapple 
was  now  employed  in  bearing  his  master's  armour. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

Treating  of  natlm  wkidi  h«  who  readt  mil  $€$,  omd  k$  who  iident  fa 

them,  wk€h  read,  wilt  k$at. 

As  Don  Quixote  was  leaving  the  citv  of  Barcelona,  he  cast  his  eyes 
to  the  spot  whereon  he  had  oeen  defeated :  and  pausing,  he  cried : 
— "There  stood  Troy!  There  my  evil  destiny,  not  cowwrdice.. 
despoiled  me  of  my  glory;  there  I  experienced  the  fickleness  ot 
fortune;  there  the  lustre  of  my  exploits  was  obscured;  and,  lastly, 
there  fell  my  happiness,  never  more  to  rise !  '*  Upon  which  Sanclio 
said  to  him,  "  Great  hearts,  dear  sir,  should  be  patient  under  misfor- 
tunes, as  well  as  joyful  when  all  gCNBS  well ;  and  in  that  I  judge  br 
myseu :  for  when!  was  made  a  governor,  I  was  blithe  and  meny,  and 
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now  that  I  am  a  poor  squire  on  foot,  I  am  not  sad.  I  have  heard  say, 
that  she  they  call  Fortune  is  a  dronken,  freakidi  dame,  and  withal  so 
blind  th'it  she  does  not  sec  what  she  is  mboat;  neiuier  wliom  she 
raises,  nur  whom  she  pulls  dowu.'* 

"Thou  art  much  of  a  nhilosopliar^Sancho/*  said  Don  Quixote. 
"  and  hast  spoken  rery  juaieioiisqr.  Where  theu  haal  leaned  ik^  i 
know  not ;  but  one  thing  I  must  teQ  thee,  whidi  is,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  world  as  fortune,  nor  do  the  events  which  fall  out, 
wliether  good  or  evil,  proceed  from  chance,  but  by  the  particular 
appointment  of  Heaven ;  and  hence  comes  the  saying  t  hat  every  man  is 
the  maker  of  his  own  fortune.  I  have  been  so  of  mine;  but,  not  ae^biff 
with  all  the  prudence  necessary,  mv  presumption  has  undone  me.  1 
ought  to  liave  recollected  that  the  feeble  Kozinaute  was  not  a  match 
for  the  powerful  steed  of  the  knight  of  the  White  Moon.  However, 
1  ventured ;  I  did  my  best :  I  was  overthrown :  aud.  though  1  lost 
my  glory,  1  st  ill  retain  niy  integrity,  and  therefore  shall  not  nil  in  my 
promise.  When  1  was  a  knight,  daring  and  valiant,  my  arms  gave 
credit  to  my  exploits*  and,  now  that  I  am  only  a  dismounted  squire, 
my  word  at  least  shall  be  respected.  March  on  then,  ^end  Sancho, 
and  let  ns  pass  at  home  the  year  of  our  noviciate :  by  vmioh  retreat  we 
•hall  aoqmre  fireah  vigour  to  retnm  to  the  nefrer-oy-me-to-he-foigotien 
exercise  of  arms." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Sanoho,  as  he  trotted  by  his  side,  "  this  way  of 
marching  is  not  so  pleasant  that  I  must  needs  be  in  such  haste :  let 
OS  hang  thia  armour  upon  some  tree,  like  the  thieves  we  see  there 
dangling,  and,  when  I  am  mounted  again  upon  Dapple,  witii  my  feet 
from  the  ground,  we  will  travel  at  any  pace  your  worship  pleases; 
but  to  think  that  I  can  foot  it  all  the  way  at  this  rate  is  to  expect 
what  cannot  be."  "  1  approve  thy  advice,  Sancho,"  answered  l)ou 
Quixote :  "  my  armour  shall  be  suspended  as  a  trophy ;  and  beneath 
or  round  it,  we  <v  ill  carve  on  the  tzee  that  which  waa  written  on  the 
trophy  of  Orlando's  anna : — 

"  Let  none  preaume  these  anna  to  move 
Who  fioldan'a  fiay  dan  not  prove." 

"  That  is  just  as  T  would  have  it,"  quoth  Sancho  ;  "and,  were  it  not 
for  the  want  of  Roziniinte  on  the  road^  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  leave 
him  dangling  too."  "  Now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  neither 
him  nor  the  armour  will  I  suffer  to  be  hanged,  that  it  may  not  be  said. 
Tor  good  service,  bad  reronipense.*  "  "Faith,  that  is  well  too,"  said 
Sancho,  "  for  'tis  a  saying  among  the  wise,  that  the  fault  of  the  ass 
bhould  not  be  laid  on  the  pack-saddle ;  and,  since  your  worship  is 
alone  to  blame  in  this  buiiness,  punish  vourself,  and  let  not  your  rage 
fall  upon  the  poor  armour,  battened  and  bruised  in  your  sen  ice  ;  nor 
npon  your  meek  and  gentle  beast  that  carries  you,  nor  yet  upon  my 
tender  feet  \  making  them  suffer  more  than  feet  can  bear." 

In  such  like  discourse  thc^  passed  all  that  day,  and  even  four  more, 
without  meeting  anything  to  impede  their  jouniey  :  but  on  the  fifth, 
it  heiiv-T  a  holiflay.  ns  they  entered  a  villacrc,  they  observed  a  greu 
number  ol"  people  rei^aiing  themselves  at  the  door  of  an  inn.  When 
l)on  Quixote  and  Sancho  drew  near  to  them,  a  peasant  said  aloud  to 
the  rest,  "  One  of  these  two  gentlemen  who  are  coming  this  way,  and 
who  know  not  the  parties^  ahiill  decide  our  wager."  '^Thst  I  will  do 
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with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  and  most  impartially, 
when  I  am  made  acquainted  with  it."  "  Wny  the  business,  good  sir, 
is  this,"  quoth  the  peasant ;  "an  inhabitant  of  our  village,  who  is  so 
corpulent  that  he  weiglis  eleven  arrobas,  has  challenged  a  neighbour, 
who  weighs  not  above  five,  to  run  with  him  a  hundred  jards,  upon 
condition  of  carrying  equal  weight.  Now.  he  that  gave  the  challenge, 
being  asked  how  the  weight  should  be  made  equal,  says  that  the  other, 
who  weij^hs  but  five  arrobas,  should  carry  a  weight  of  six  more,  ana 
then  botn  lean  and  fat  will  be  equal."  "Not  so,"  quoth  Sancho, 
before  Don  Quixote  could  return  an  answer;  ""and  it  is  my  business, 
who  was  so  utely  a  governor  and  judge,  as  all  the  world  knows,  to 
set  this  matter  right,  and  give  my  opinion  in  all  disputes."  "  In 
Heaven's  name,  do  so,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "for  I  am  unfit  to  throw 
crmnbs  to  a  cat,  uiy  brain  is  so  troubled  and  out  of  order." 

With  this  license,  Sancho  addressed  the  country -fellows  who 
crowded  about  him:  "Brothers,*'  said  he,  "I  must  tell  you  thelat 
man  is  wrong ;  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  in  what  he  asks ;  for,  if 
the  custom  is  fair  for  him  that  is  challenged  to  choose  his  weapons,  it 
must  be  unjust  for  the  other  to  niake  him  take  such  as  will  be  sure 
to  hinder  him  from  gaining  the  victory ;  and  therefore  my  sentence  is 
that  the  fat  man,  who  gave  the  challenge,  sliould  cat,  pare,  slice,  and 
shave  away  the  flesh  from  such  parts  of  his  body  as  can  best  spare  it, 
i  nd  when  he  has  brought  it  down  to  the  weiglit  of  five  arrobas,  then 
^vill  he  be  a  fair  match  for  the  other,  and  they  may  race  it  upon  even 
terms."  "  I  vow,"  quoth  one  of  the  peasants,  "  this  gentleman  has 
spoken  like  a  saint,  and  given  sentence  like  a  canon  ;  but  1  warrant  the 
fat  fellow  loves  his  flesh  too  well  to  part  with  a  sliver  of  it,  much  less 
with  the  weight  of  six  arrobas."  "  Then  the  best  way,"  quoth  another 
of  the  countrymen.  "  will  be  not  to  run  at  all :  for  then  neither  lean 
wiQ  break  his  back  with  the  weight,  nor  fat  loose  flesh ;  but  let  ns 
spend  half 'the  wager  in  wine,  ami  take  these  gentlemen  to  share  it 
with  us  in  the  tavern  that  has  the  best ;  so  '  Give  me  the  cloak  when 
it  rains.' "  "  I  return  you  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  proposal  " 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "but  I  cannot  accept  it;  for  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  diMstroos  events,  oblige  me  to  travel  in  haste,  and  to 
appear  thns  miciviL"^ 

Whereupon^  clapping  spurs  to  Eozinante,  he  departed,  leaving 
them  in  surprise  botli  at  the  strangeness  of  his  figure,  and  tne  acute- 
ncss  of  him  whom  they  took  to  be  his  servant.  "  If  the  man  be  so 
wise,"  said  one  of  them,  "  heaven  bless  us !  what  must  his  master  be  ? 
If  they  go  to  study  at  Salamanca,  my  life  for  it,  they  will  become  judges 
at  a  court  in  a  trice.  Nothing  more  easy — it  wants  only  hard  studv, 
good  luck,  and  favour,  and.  when  a  man  least  thinks  of  it.  he  finds 
himself  with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  or  a  mitre  on  his  head.'' 

That  night  the  master  and  man  took  np  their  lodging  in  the  middle 
of  a  field,  under  the  spangled  roof  of  heaven ;  and  the  next  day,  while 
pursuing  their  journey,  thev  saw  a  man  coming  towards  them  on  foot, 
with  a  wallet  about  ins  neck,  and  a  javelin,  or  half-pike,  in  his  hand — 
the  proper  equipment  of  a  foot-post;  who,  when  he  had  got  near 
them,  quickened  his  pace,  and,  running  up  to  Don  Quixote,  embraced 
his  right  thigh— for  he  could  reach  no  lugher,— ana,  testifying  great 
joy,  he  said.  "Oh !  Signer  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manchal  how  rejoiced 
wdl  my  lord  duke  be  when  he  hears  that  your  worship  is  returmng  to 
his  castle,  where  he  still  remains  with  my  lady  duchess !" 
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"I /know  yon  not,  friend,"  answered  Don  Quixote:  "nor  can  I 
conceive  who  yon  are,  unless  you  tell  mo."  "  Signor  Don  Quixote," 
answered  the  courier,  "  T  am  Tosilos,  the  duke's  lacquey :  the  same 
who  would  not  fight  with  your  worshin  about  Douna  ilodrigues' 
daughter."  "  Heaven  defend  me!"  exclaimed  Don  QQixote,^'are 
you  he  whom  the  enchanters,  my  enemies,  transformed  into  the 
lacqney,  to  defraud  me  of  the  glory  of  that  combat  ?*'  '*  Softly,  prood 
sir,  replied  the  messenger;  ''there  was  neither  enchantment  nor 
change  in  the  case.  Tosilos.  the  lacquey,  I  entered  the  lists,  and  the 
same  I  came  out.  I  refuaed  fighting,  Mwanae  I  had  a  mind  to  marry 
the  girl ;  but  it  turned  out  qnite  otherwise:  for  your  worship  had  no 
sooner  left  the  castle  than,  instead  of  a  wife,  I  got  a  sound  oangin?, 
by  my  lord  duke's  order,  for  not  doing  as  he  would  have  had  me  jn 
that  atlair;  and  the  end  of  it  all  is,  that  the  girl  is  turned  nuu,  and 
Donna  Bodriffuea  packed  off  to  Castile;  and  1  am  now  i^oing  to 
Barcelona  witn  a  packet  of  letters  from  my  lord  to  the  viceroy ;  and  if 
vour  worship  will  please  to  take  a  little  of  the  dear  creature,  I  have 
nere  a  calabash  full  at  ^our  service,  with  a  slice  of  good  cheese  that 
will  awaken  thirst,  if  it  be  sleeping."  "I  take  you  at  your  word," 
gnoth  Saiieho ;  '*  and,  without  more  ado,  let  us  be  at  it,  good  Tosilos^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  enchanters  in  the  Indies." 

"In  truth,  Saucho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  art  a  very  glutton, 
and,  moreover,  the  greatest  simpleton  on  earth,  to  doubt  that  this 
courier  is  enchanted,  and  a  counterfeit  Tosilos.  But,  if  thon  art  bent 
upon  it,  stay,  in  Heaven's  name,  and  eat  thy  fill,  while  I  go  on  slowlv, 
and  wait  thy  coming."  The  lac(|ue)^  laughed,  unsheathed  iiis  calabasn, 
and  unwalleted  his  cheese ;  and  taking  out  a  little  loaf,  he  and  Sancho 
sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and  in  peace  and  good-fellowship  quickly 
despatched  the  cont^ts,  and  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  promlon-bag, 
with  so  ^ood  an  appetite  that  they  licked  the  yery  packet  d  letters 
because  it  smelt  of  cJieese. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  "  Hang  me,  friend  Sancho,"  said 
Tosilos,  "  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  that  master  of  vours — he  must 
needs  be  a  madman."  "Need!"  quoth  Sancho;  '*nith,  he  has  no 
need !  for,  if  madness  pass  current,  he  has  plenty  to  pay  every  man  his 
own.  That  I  can  see  full  well,  and  full  often  I  teU  him  of  it ;  but  what 
boots  it ! — especially  now  that  it  is  all  over  with  him ;  for  he  has  been 
worsted  by  the  knisht  of  the  White  Moon." 

Tosilos  begged  nim  to  relate  what  had  happened  to  him;  but 
Sancho  excused  himself,  sajing  it  would  be  unmannerly  to  keep  his 
m;L>ter  waiting ;  but  that,  another  time,  if  they  should  meet  again,  he 
would  tell  him  the  whole  aft'air.  He  then  rose  up,  shook  the  crumbs 
from  his  beard  and  appareL  and  took  leave  Tosilos,  then  drivins 
Dapple  before  him,  he  set  off  to  overtake  htt  master*  whom  he  foond 
waitmg  for  him  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
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CHAPTER  LXVm, 

Of  ikt  resolutton  which  Don  Quixote  took  to  turn  shepherd,  and  lead  a 
pastoral  life,  till  the  promistd  tem  should  be  sxpired;  viih  other 
incidents  truly  diverting  and  good. 

If  the  mmd  of  Bon  Quixote  had  heen  afflicted  and  disturhed  before 
his  defeat,  how  greatly  were  his  sufferings  increased  after  that  miafor* 

tune !  Wliile  waiting  for  Sancho,  as  before  nientionod,  a  thousand 
thouj^hts  rushed  into  liis  head,  buzzin?  about  like  flics  in  a  honey-pot ; 
some  dwelling  on  the  disenchaulnieut  oi  Dulcinca.  and  oihers  on  the 
life  he  should  lead  during  his  forced  retirement.  On  Sancho's  coming 
up,  and  commending  Tosuos  as  the  civilest  lacquey  in  the  world,  "Is  it 
possible,  Sancho,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  shouldst  st  ill  persist  m  his  being 
really  a  lacquejr  ?  It  seems  to  have  quite  escaped  thy  memory  that  thou 
hast  seen  Dulcinea  transformed  into  a  country  wench,  and  the  Knight 
of  the  Mirrors  into  the  badielor  Samson  Carrasco  : — all  the  work  of 
enchanters  who  persecute  me ;  but,  tell  me,  didst  thou  inquire  of  that 
man  toucliinf!:  the  fate  of  Altisidora  ?  Doth  siie  still  bewail  my  ab- 
sence ;  or  hath  she  already  consigned  to  oblivion  the  amorous  thoughts 
that  tonnented  her  whilst  I  was  raesent  F  " 

'*  Troth,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "1  was  too  well  emi>lo7ed  to  think  of 
such  fooleries.  Body  of  me!  is  your  worship  now  in  a  condition  to 
be  inijuirin?:  after  other  folks'  thoughts — especially  on  love  matters  ?  " 
*'  Observe,  SanchG,"  quoih  Don  Quixot^  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  lore  and  gratitude.  It  is  very  possible  for  a  gen- 
tleman not  to  be  in  love ;  hut,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible  he 
shoiJd  be  ungrateful.  Altisidora,  to  all  appearance,  loved  me ;  she 
gave  me  three  nightcaps,  as  thou  knowest :  she  also  wept  at  my 
dei>arture  •  she  cursed  me,  vilified  m^  and,  in  spite  of  shame,  com- 
pliuned publicly  of  me:  certain  proofs  that  she  adored  me;  for  in 
such  maledictions  the  anger  of  lovers  usually  vents  itself.  I  luid 
neither  hopes  to  srive  her,  nor  treasures  to  ofl'er  her:  for  mine  are  all 
enga^d  to  Dulcinea;  and  the  treasures  of  knights-errant,  like  those 
of  luiies,  are  ddosory.  not  real,  and,  therefore,  to  retain  her  in  remem- 
brance is  all  I  can  do  lor  her,  without  pr^ndioe  to  the  fidelity  I  owe  to 
the  mistress  of  my  soul,  who  every  moment  suffers  under  thy  cruelty 
in  neglectincr  to  discipline  that  flesh  of  thine — would  to  Heaven 
the  wolves  had  it !  since  thou  wouldst  rather  keep  it  fur  the  worms, 
than  apply  it  to  the  relief  of  that  poor  lady." 

"Sir,  answered  Sancho,  "to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  cannot  see 
what  the  lashing  of  my  body  has  to  oo  with  disenchanting  the  en- 
chanted; it  is  just  as  if  you  should  sav,  *When  your  head  aches, 
anoint  your  knee-pans  ; '  at  least,  I  dare  be  sworn  tnat,  of  all  the  his- 
tories your  worship  has  ever  read  of  knight-errantry,  none  ever  told 
you  of  anybody  bemg  unbewitched  by  flogging.  However,  be  that  as 
it  will,  wlien  the  humonr  takes  me,  and  time  (its,  I'll  set  about  it, 
and  lay  it  on  to  some  tuue."   ''Heaven  grant,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
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"  and  give  thee  eraoe  to  understand  how  much  it  is  tliy  duty  to 
relieve  ray  lady,  who  is  also  thme.  since  thou  belongest  to  me." 

Thus  conversing,  they  travelled  on  till  they  arrived  at  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  oecn  trampled  upon  by  the  bolb.  Don  Quixote 
reoollectinf?  it,  "  There,  Sarumo."  said  he,  "  is  the  meadow  where  we 
met  the  gay  she})herdesses  ana  gallant  shepherds  who  proposed  to 
revive,  in  this  place,  another  pastoral  Arcadia.  The  project  was 
eqnudly  new  andThigenioiifl,  and  if  thou  thinkeat  well  of  it,  SkdcIio^  we 
iml  follow  their  example,  and  turn  shepherds  :  at  least  for  the  tenai 
of  WBj  petircment.  1  will  buy  sheep,  ana  whatever  is  necessary  for  a 
pastoral  life ;  and  I,  assuming  the  name  of  the  shepherd  Quixotic, 
and  thou  thaX  of  the  shepherd  Panzino.  we  will  range  the  woods,  the 
hiUa,  and  the  valleya,  singring  hero,  ana  Ofjbin^  thete ;  diii&iii^  from 
the  clear  springs,  or  limpid  l)rook%  or  the  mighty  rivers ;  while  the 
oaka,  with  liberal  hand,  shall  give  us  their  sweetest  fniit— the  hollow 
oork-tre.r^,  lodging — willows,  their  sliaik —  and  t  lie  roses,  their  debght- 
fal  perfume.  The  spacious  meads  bhaH  be  our  carpets  of  a  thousand 
colours ;  and,  e?ar  breathing  t  he  clear,  pure  air,  the  moon  sod  start 
shall  be  our  tapers  of  the  night,  ana  light  our  evening  walk;  and 
thus,  while  singmg  will  be  our  pleasure,  and  complaining  our  deligiit, 
the  god  of  song  will  provide  harmonious  verse,  and  love  a  never* 
failing  theme^-so  shall  onr  frme  be  eternal  as  our  song !  ** 

"  fore  gad ! "  quoth  Saneho,  "that  kind  of  life  squares  and  comeit 
with  mc  exactly ;  and  I  warrant  if  once  the  bachelor  Samson  Car- 
raseo,  and  Master  Nicholas  the  barber,  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  they 
will  follow  us,  and  turn  shepherds  too :  and  Heaven  grant  that  the 
priest  have  not  an  inclination  to  make  one  in  the  fold--Hie  ie  so  gay 
ami  merrily  inclined.'*  "Thou  safest  well,"  quoth  DonQuiote; 
"  and  if  the  bachelor  Samson  Carrasco  will  make  one  amongst  us,  as 
1  doubt  not  he  will,  he  may  call  hiniself  the  shepherd  Samsouino,  or 
Carrascon.  Muster  Nicholas  the  barber  may  be  called  NicuJoso,  as 
old  Boeoan  called  himself  Nomoroso.  As  for  the  curate,  I  know  not 
what  name  to  bestow  upon  him.  unless  it  can  be  one  derived  from  his 
profession,  calling  him  the  shepherd  Curiambro.  As  to  the  shepherd- 
esses, who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  our  love,  we  mav  nick  imd  cho(^ 
tbeir  names,  as  we  do  pears ;  and,  since  that  of  mv  laay  accords  alike 
with  a  shepherdess  and  a  princess,  I  need  not  be  the  pains  of 
selecting  one  to  suit  her  better.  Thou,  Saneho,  mayest  give  to  thine 
whatever  name  pleas(;th  thee  best."  "  1  do  not  intend,"  answered 
Saneho,  **  to  give  mine  any  other  than  Teresona,  which  will  lit  her 
fat  iidee  well;  and  is  so  near  her  own,  too,  Omt,  when  I  come  to  |mt 
it  in  my  Terses^  everybody  will  know  her  to  be  mv  own  wife,  and  com- 
mend me  for  not  coveting  other  men's  goods,  ana  seeking  for  better 
bread  than  wheaten.  As  for  the  priest,  he  must  be  content  without 
a  mistress,  for  good  example's  sake  ;  and,  if  the  bachelor  Samson 
wants  oue,  his  soul  is  his  own." 

"  Heaven  defend  me ! "  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  what  a  life  shall  we 
lead,  friend  Saneho !  what  a  melody  we  shall  have  of  bagpipes  and 
rebecks,  and  pipes  of  Zamora !  And,  if  to  all  this  we  add  the  aloogues, 
onr  Daffanral  band  will  be  nearly  complete."  "  Albogues ! "  quoth 
Sancno,  "what  may  that  beP  I  never  heard  of  each  a  thing." 
"  Albogues,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "are  concave  plates  of  brasi^ 
like  candlesticks,  which,  bein^  struck  against  each  other,  produce  a 
sound,  not  very  a^eable,  it  is  true,  yet  not  offensive,  and  it  accords 
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well  enough  wifh  the  rustldty  of  the  pipe  and  tabor.  Albogues,. 
Sancho,  is  a  Moorisli  word,  as  are  all  those  which  in  Spanish  hv^in 
with  al:  as  Ahnoaza, Almorzar, Alliombra, Algnacil, Aluzeina,Almac(^a, 
Alcancia,  with  some  others ;  our  language  has  only  three  Moorish 
words  endin?  in  t,  which  are,  Borzegui,  Zaquizama^  andMiumyedi; 
Alheli  and  Alfaqui,  both  by  their  be^^inning  and  endiiig.  are  known  to 
be  Arabic.  Tliis  I  just  observe  by  the  way,  as  tne  mention  of 
Albogues  brought  it  to  my  mind.  One  circumstance  will  contribute 
much  to  make  us  perfect  in  our  new  profession,  which  is  my  being,  as 
thou  well  knowest,  somewhat  of  a  poet^  and  the  bachelor  Samson 
Carrasco  an  excellent  one.  Of  the  priest  I  will  say  nothinyg ;  yet 
will  I  venture  a  wager  that  he  too  has  the  points  of  a  poet :  and 
Miister  Nicholas  the  barber,  also,  I  make  no  doubt:  for  most  or  all 
of  that  faculty  are  players  on  the  guitar,  and  song-makers.  I  will 
complain  of  absence;  thou  shalt  extol  thyself  for  constancy;  the 
shepherd  Carrascon  shall  complain  of  disdain;  and  tlio  priest  Curlambro 
may  say  or  sing  whatever  he  pieaseth  ;  and  so  we  shall  go  on  to  our 
hearts'  content.** 

"Alas !  sir,''  auoth  Sancho,  "I  am  so  unlucky  that  I  shall  nerer 
see  those  blessed  days !  O  what  neat  wooden  spoons  shall  I  make 
when  I  am  a  shepherd  !  What  curds  and  cream  !  what  garlands !  what 
pretty  nick-nacks  !  An  old  dog  I  am  at  these  trinkums,  which,  though 
they  may  not  set  me  up  for  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  will  get  me 
the  name  of  a  clever  fellow.  Mv  daughter  Sanehina  shall  bring 
our  dinner  to  us  in  the  field— but  nold  there :  she's  a  sightly  weneh, 
and  shepherds  are  sometimes  roguishly  given ;  and  I  would  not  have 
my  girl  go  out  for  wool  and  come  back  shorn.  Your  love-doings  and 
wanton  tricks  are  as  common  in  the  open  fields  as  in  crowded  cities ; 
in  the  shepherd's  cot  as  in  the  palaces  of  lords  and  princes.  Take 
away  the  opportunity,  and  you  take  away  the  sin  •  what  the  vyc  views 
not,  the  heart  rues  not ;  a  leap  from  behind  a  bush  nugr  do  more  than 
the  prayer  of  a  good  man." 

"Enough,  Simcho,  no  more  proverbs,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "for 
any  one  of  those  thou  hast  cited  would  have  been  sufficient  to  express 
thy  meaning,  I  have  often  advised  thee  not  to  be  so  prodigal  of  these 
sentences,  and  to  keep  a  strict  hand  over  them ;  but  it  is  preaching  in 
the  desert ;  *  the  more  my  mother  whips  m^  the  more  I  rend  and 
tear.*" 

"  Faith  and  troth,  sir,"  cried  Sancho,  "is  not  that  the  pot  csUing 
the  koM  le  smut  P  You  chide  me f(V speaking  proverbs,  aBOyonstring 
them  vc)urself  by  scores." 

"  Observe,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  this  important  dif- 
ference between  thy  proverbs  and  mine :  when  I  make  use  of  them 
they  fit  like  a  rincr  to  the  finger ;  whereas  by  thee  they  are  dragged  in 
by  liead  and  shoulders.  I  have  already  told  thee,  if  1  mistake  not, 
that  proverbs  are  short  maxims  of  human  wisdom,  the  result  of  expe- 
rience and  observation,  and  are  the  gifts  of  souaent  sages :  jet  m 
proverb  which  is  not  aptly  applied,  iiistead  of  being  wisdom  is  staik 
nonsense.  But  enougn  of  this  at  present ;  as  night  apj^roachcs,  kt 
us  retire  a  little  way  out  of  the  high-road  to  pass  toe  night,  and  Qod 
knows  what  to-morrow  may  bring  us." 

They  accordingly  retired,  asad  made  a  late  and  scanty  supper,  much 
against  Sancho'a  inclination,  for  it  brought  the  hardships  of  knight- 
errantry  fresh  upon  his  thonghts,  and  he  grieved  to  think  howseloooi 
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he  encountered  the  plenty  that  reipned  in  the  house  of  Don  Diego  de 
Miranda,  at  tlio  weadinjj  of  the  rich  Camacho,  and  at  Don  Antonio 
Moreno's ;  but  ai^ain  n'Hcctinsr  that  it  could  not  })e  always  day,  nor 
always  night,  he  betoui^  hiuiciclf  to  sleep,  leaving  inn  master  thought- 
fill  and  awake. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

0/  tilt  h'idly  adventure  which  hfjcl  Don  i^uixote. 

The  night  was  rather  dark,  for  though  the  moon  was  in  the 

hoavnis,  it  was  not  visibln    Madam  Diana  is  wont  sometimes  to  take 
n  trip  to  the  antipodes,  and  leave  the  mountains  and  valk>s  in  the- 
dark% 

Don  Ooixote  followed  nature,  and  being  satisfied  with  his  first 

sleep,  did  not  solicit  ukut.  As  for  Saucho,  he  never  wanted  a  seomid. 

for  tne  first  lasted  him  from  ni^ht  to  mominsr :  iudicatinsr  a  sound 
body  and  mind  free  from  care;  but  his  master,  beini?  unable  to  sleep 
himself,  awakened  him,  saying,  "  1  am  ainazed,  tSaiicho,  at  the  torpor 
of  thy  soul ;  it  seems  as  if  thou  wert  made  of  marble  or  brass,  insen> 
sible  of  emotion  or  sentiment !  I  wake  whilst  thou  slet^post,  1  mourn 
whilst  thou  art  sincrina:,  I  faint  with  long  fastmg,  whilst  thou  canst 
hardly  move  or  breathe  from  pure  gluttony  1  It  is  the  part  of  a  good 
servant  to  share  his  master's  pins,  and,  were  it  bnt  for  decencj^,  to 
be  touched  with  what  affects  nim.  Behold  the  serenity  of  the  night 
and  the  solitude  of  the  place,  inviting  us  to  intermingle  some  wat<'h- 
ing  with  our  sleep  :  get  up,  good  Sancho,  I  conjure  thee,  and  retire  a 
short  distance  from  hence,  and,  with  a  williiig  heart  and  gratciui 
eonrage.  inflict  on  th^rself  three  or  four  hundred  lashes,  upon  the 
S(K)re  ol  Dulcinea's  disenchantment ;  md  this  I  ask  ^is  a  favour.  I 
will  not  come  to  wrestling  with  thee  a*rain,  for  i  know  thou  hast  a 
heavy  hand;  and  that  being  done,  we  wdl  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
nii^lit  in  singing— I  of  absence,  thou  of  constancy ;  commencing  from 
this  moment  the  pastoral  occupation  which  we  are  henoefcnih  to 
follow." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "I  am  neither  monk  nor  friar,  to  start 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  discipline  myself  at  that  rate ; 
neither  do  I  think  it  wotild  be  an  easy  matter  to  be  under  the  rod  one 
moment,  and  the  next  to  begin  singing.  Talk  not  of  whipping,  I 
beseech  you,  sir,  and  let  nic  sleep,  or  you  will  make  me  swear  never 
to  touch  a  hair  of  mv  coat,  nmeh  less  of  iny  flesh."  "0  thou  soul  of 
flint!"  cried  Don  Quixote;  "O  remorseless  squire!  0  bread  ill- 
bestowed  !  A  poor  requital  for  favours  tiieadj  conferred  and  those 
intended !  Through  me  thou  hast  been  a  governor;  throu^  me  art 
thou  in  a  fair  way  to  have  the  title  of  an  earl,  or  some  other  equally 
honourable,  and  which  will  be  delayed  no  longer  than  this  year  of 
obscurity ;  for  Post  teuebras  spero  lucem." 

"  I  know  not  what  that  means,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  I  only  know  that 
while  I  am  asleep  I  have  neither  fear  nor  hope,  nor  trouble  nor 
glory.  Blessings  light  on  him  who  first  invented  sleep !— it  covers  a 
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man  all  over,  body  and  mind,  like  a  cloak  :  it  is  meat  to  the  hiincrrr, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  heat  to  the  cold,  and  cold  to  tlie  hot :  it  is  tlie 
coin  that  can  purchase  all  thinprs :  the  balance  that  makes  the  shen- 
herd  equal  with  the  kinr,  the  fool  ifith  the  wise  man.  It  has  omy 
one  fault  as  I  have  hearof  say,  which  is,  that  it  looks  like  death  :  for 
between  the  sleeper  and  the  corpse  there  is  but  little  to  choose." 

"I  never  heard  thee  talk  so  elo(}uently,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  "  which  proves  to  me  the  truth  of  that  f)roverb  thou  often 
hast  cited :  '  Not  with  whom  thon  art  bred,  but  with  whom  thou  art 
fed.*  **  "  Odds  my  life,  sir ! "  replied  Sancho,  "  it  is  not  1  alone  that 
am  a  stringer  of  proverbs— they  come  pourmi?  from  your  worship's 
mouth  faster  th^ui^  from  mine.  Your  worship's,  I  own,  may  be  more 
pat  than  mine,  which  tumble  out  at  random  :  yet  no  matter — they  are 
all  proverbs." 

Thus  were  they  ensraged,  when  they  heard  a  strange,  dull  kind  of 
noise,  with  harsh  sounds,  issuing  from  every  part  of  the  valley.  Don 
Quixote  started  up,  ana  laid  ms  hand  to  nis  sword ;  and  Sancho 
squatted  down  under  Dapple,  and  fortified  himself  with  the  bundle 
or  armour  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  ass's  pannel  on  the  other, 
trembling  no  less  with  fear  than  Don  Quixote  witli  surprise.  Every 
moment  tlie  noise  iiiereased  as  the  cause  ot"  it  approached,  to  the  great 
terror  of  one  at  least— for  the  courage  of  the  other  is  too  well  known 
to  be  suspected.  Now  the  cause  of  this  ttarfvl  din  was  this :— some 
ho^-dealers,  eager  to  reach  the  market,  happened  at  that  early  hour 
to  oe  driving  above  six  hundred  of  these  creatures  along  the  road  to 
a  fair^  where  tiiey  were  to  be  sold;  which  filthy  hera,  with  their 

fruntmg  and  squeaking,  made  such  a  horrible  noise  that  both  the 
night  and  squire  were  stunned  and  confounded,  and  utterly  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  it. 

The  wide-spreadin?  host  ( f  crruntcrs  came  crowding  on,  and,  with- 
out sliowing  the  smallest  degree  of  respect  for  the  lofty  character  of 
Don  Quixote  or  of  Sancho  his  squire,  threw  down  botn  master  and 
man,  demolishing  Saneho's  entrenchment,  and  laying  even  Bozinante 
in  the  dust !  On  they  went,  and  bore  all  before  them,  ovcrthrowifie 
pack-saddle,  armour,  kniirlit,  squire,  horse,  and  all;  treading  and 
trampling  over  everything  without  remorse.  Sancho  with  some  dif- 
ficult reoovered  his  legs,  and  desired  his  master  to  lend  him  his 
sword,  that  he  nn'ght  slay  nalf  a  dozen  at  least  of  those  unmannerly 
swine— for  he  had  now  discovered  what  they  were ;  but  T)(m  Quixote 
admonished  him  not  to  hurt  thetn.  "Heaven,"  said  he,  "has 
inflicted  tliis  disun-aee  uuon  mv  guilty  head:  it  is  no  more  than  a  just 
punishment  that  do^:s  should  aevour,  hornets  sting,  and  hogs  trample 
on  a  vanquished  knight-errant." 

**  And  Heaven,  I  suppose,"  (juoth  Sancho,  "has  sent  fleas  to  sting 
and  bite,  and  hunger  to  famish  us  poor  squires,  for  keeping  such 
knights  oompan)'.  If  wjB  squires  were  the  sons  of  tiie  knights  we 
serve,  or  their  kinsmen,  it  would  be  no  wonder  that  we  should  share 
in  their  punishments,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation :  but 
what  have  tlie  Pauzas  to  do  with  the  Quixotes  ?  Well,  let  us  to  our 
litter  again^  and  try  to  sleep  out  the  little  that  is  left  of  the  night, 
and  God  wiU  send  daylight,  and  mayhap  better  luck."  "  Sleep  uou, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "who  wert  bom  to  sleep,  whilst  I,  who 
was  bom  to  watch,  allow  my  thoughts,  till  daybrenlc,  to  range,  and 
give  a  tuneful  vent  to  my  sorrow  in  a  little  madrigal  which  I  have  just 
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composed."  "Methinks,"  qnoth  Sancho,  "that  a  man  cannot  be 
sulfering  much  when  he  can  turn  his  bram  to  verse-making.  How- 
erer.  madrigal  it  as  much  as  your  worship  pleases,  and  I  will  ileep  as 
mucli  as  I  can."  Then  measuring  off  what  grobiid  he  wanted,  he 
rolled  liimself  up  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep :  neither  debts,  bails,  nor 
troubles  of  any  kind,  disturbed  him.  Don  Quixote,  leaning  asrainst 
a  bc^ch  or  cork  tree  (i'ur  Cid  ilamete  BenengeU  does  nut  bpecixy  the 
tree),  to  the  mnsie  of  nis  own  aigba  swig  as  rollows:— 

0,  love,  when,  sick  of  heartfelt  grief, 

I  sigh,  and  drag  thy  cruel  ohain. 
To  death  I  flv.  the  suro  relief 

01'  those  who  groan  in  ling'ring  pain* 

Bnt,  coining  to  the  fatal  gates, 

The  port  in  this  mv  sea  of  woe. 
The  joy  I  feel  new  life  oreates, 

Andfaida  my  q>irits  brisker  flow. 

Thns  dying  everj-  hotir  I  Kv^ 

And  liviupf  I  resits  niv  breath  : 
Strange  power  of  love,  that  thus  oan  give 

A  d>-ing  life  and  living  death ! 

The  TTinnv  sis^hs  and  icnrs  that  accompanied  this  tuneful  lamenta- 
tion proved  how  deeply  the  knijj^ht  was  affected  by  his  late  disaster 
and  the  absence  of  his  ladv.  Daylight  now  appeared,  and  the  sun 
darting  his  beains  full  on  Sancho's  nee,  at  last  awoke  him ;  where- 
Jigpn  rubbing  his  eyes,  yawning,  and  stretching  his  limbs,  he  per- 
ceived the  swinish  havoc  made  m  his  cupboard,  and  heartily  wislied 
the  drove  at  the  devil,  and  even  went  further  thiui  that  in  his 
wishes. 

The  knight  and  sqoire  now  started  again,  and  journeyed  on  thronsli 

the  whole  of  that  day,  when  towards  evening  they  saw  about  halt  a 
score  of  men  on  horseback,  and  four  or  five  on  foot,  making  directly 
towards  them.  Don  Quixote  was  much  agitated  by  the  si;;ht  of  tliese 
men,  and  Suucho  trembled  with  fear :  for  thev  were  armed  with  laoccs 
ai  d  shields,  and  ot  lier  warlike  implements.  Ah,  Sanoho,"  said  Don 
Qtiixote,  "liad  I  my  hands  ai  liberty,  1  would  make  no  more  of  that 
hostile  squadron  than  if  it  were  composed  of  gingerbread.  However, 
matters  may  not  turn  out  so  bad  as  they  promise."  Tiie  horsemen  soon 
eamenp,  and  instantly  sunonnded  theluiight  and  the  squire,  and  in 
atfareatenin  g  manner  presented  the  points  of  their  lances  at  their 
prisoners.  One  of  those  on  foot  putting  his  finj^cr  to  his  lips,  as  if 
commandiiip:  Don  Quixote  to  be  mute,  seized  on  lir>ziuante's  bridle, 
and  drew  him  out  of  the  road ;  wliile  tlie  others,  in  like  manner,  took 
possession  of  Dapple  and  his  rider,  and  the  whole  then  moved  on  in 
silenoe.  Don  Quixote  several  times  would  htsre  inquired  whither 
they  meant  to  take  him,  but  scarcely  had  he  moved  his  lips  to  speak, 
when  they  were  ready  to  close  them  with  the  points  of  their  spears. 
And  so  it  was  with  &mcho ;  no  sooner  did  he  show  an  inclination  to 
speak  than  one  of  those  on  foot  pricked  him  with  a  goad,  driving 
Dapple  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  he  also  wished  to  speak. 

Tsiijht  advancing  they  quickened  their  pace.  8n(l  the  fear  of  the 
prisoners  likewise  mcreased  :  especially  when  tliey  heard  the  fellows 
ever  and  anon  say  to  them,  ''On,  on,  ye  Troglodytes !  Peace,  ye  bar- 
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barian  alaves !  Pay,  ye  Anthropophagi !  Comnlain  not,  ye  Sc>i;]jijvns ! 
Open  not  your  eyes,  ye  muracrous  PolypQemubes — ye  butcherly 
lions ! "  With  these  and  other  such  names  they  tormented  the  ears 
of  the  unhappy  niastrr  and  man.  Sancho  went  alonpr  muttering^  to 
himself—"  W  hal  !  call  us  ortolans !  barbers  !  slaves !  Andrew  popin- 
jays !  and  Ppllv  famouses ! — I  don't  like  the  sound  of  such  names— a 
bad  wind  this  to  winnow  our  com ;  mischief  has  been  lowering  upon 
us  of  late,  and  now  it  falls  thick,  like  kicks  to  a  cor.  It  looks  ill, 
G()d  send  it  may  not  end  worse ! "  Don  Quixote  proceeded  onwards, 
quitp.  confounded  at  the  reproachful  names  that  were  given  to  him, 
and  he  could  onlv  conclude  that  no  good  was  to  be  expected,  and 
much  hann  to  be  feared.  In  this  perplexing  situation,  about  an  hour 
after  nightfall,  they  arrived  at  a  castle,  which  Don  Quixote  presently 
recollected  to  be  that  belontrin?  to  the  duke,  wliere  hn  had  lately 
been.  *'  Heaven  defend  me !"  said  he,  as  soon  as  lie  knew  the  place^ 
**  what  can  this  mean  ?  In  this  house  aU  is  courtesy  and  kindness  !— 
but,  to  the  vanquished,  good  is  oonyerted  into  bad,  bad  into  worse.** 
On  onterinir  the  principal  court,  thev  saw  it  decorated  and  set  out  in 
a  manner  that  added  still  more  to  their  fears,  as  well  as  their  asto- 
ui^kuieut,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

Of  the  nev€tt  and  strangest  €tdveniure  of  all  thnt  htfel  Don  QuixoU  in 
tht  whole  count  qf  this  great  hidorjf. 

No  sooner  had  the  horsemen  alighted  than,  assisted  by  those  on 
foot,  they  seized  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  in  their  arms,  and  placed 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  court ;  where  a  hundred  torches,  and  above 
five  hundred  other  lights,  dispersed  in  the  galleries  around,  set  the 
whole  in  a  blaze ;  insomuch  that,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  it  appeared  like  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  was  erected 
a  lomb,  six  feet  from  the  crrnund,  and  over  it  was  spread  a  larirc 
canopy  of  black  velvet;  round  which,  upon  its  steps,  were  buniiriii: 
above  a  hundred  wax  tapers  in  silver  candlesticks.  On  the  tomb  was 
▼Isible  the  corpse  oi  a  damsel,  so  beaotifid  as  to  make  death  itself 
appear  lovdy.  Her  head  was  laid  upon  a  cushion  of  gold  brocade, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  in  her  hands,  which 
were  lai<l  crosswise  upon  her  breast,  was  phiced  a  green  branch  of 
victorious  palm.  On  one  side  of  the  court  was  erected  a  theatre, 
where  two  persona^  were  seated,  whose  crowns  on  theur  heads  and 
sceptres  in  their  hands  denoted  them  to  be  kings,  cither  real  or 
feigned.  On  the  side  of  the  theatre,  which  was  ascended  by  steps, 
were  two  other  seats,  n])on  which  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  were 
placed.  This  was  performed  in  profound  silence,  and  by  signs  thev 
were  both  given  to  understand  thej  were  to  hold  their  peace :  tbongn 
the  caution  v.  as  needless  for  astonishment  had  tied  up  their  tongnes. 

Two  great  persons  now  ascended  the  theatre  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  and  seated  themselves  in  two  chairs  of  state,  close  to  those 
who  seemed  to  be  monarchs.  These  Don  Qnizote  immadisAelj  kaew 
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to  be  the  duke  and  duchess  who  had  so  nobly  entertained  him. 
Everything  he  saw  filled  him  with  wonder,  and  nothing  more  than 
his  discovery  that  the  corse  lying  extended  on  the  tomb  was  that  of 
the  lair  Altisidora !  When  the  duke  and  duchess  liad  taken  their 
places,  Don  Quixote  and  bancho  rose  up,  and  made  them  a  profound 
rererence,  wmch  their  highnesses  returned  by  a  slight  indiiuitMm  of 
the  hefui.  Immediately  after,  an  oiriecr  crossed  the  aiea>  and,  going 
up  to  Sancho,  threw  over  him  a  robe  of  bhu.k  bucknim,  painteaover 
with  tlanies,  and,  taking  off  his  cap,  he  put  on  his  head  a  pasteboard 
mitre,  three  feet  iiigh,  Dke  those  used  by  the  penitents  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion:  hidding  him,  in  a  whisper,  not  to  open  his  lips,  otheiwise  he 
would  he  either  gajrsred  or  slain.  Sanc^o  Tiewed  himself  from  top  to 
toe,  and  saw  his  body  covered  with  flames:  but,  finding-  they  did  not 
bum  him.  he  cared  not  two  straws.  He  took  off  his  mitre,  mid  saw 
it  painted  all  over  with  devils;  but  he  replaced  it  again  on  his  head, 
saying  within  himself,  "  All  is  well  enough  vet  •  these  flames  do  not 
burn,  nor  do  these  imps  fly  away  with  me.  Don  Quixote  also  sur- 
veyed him.  and  in  spite  of  his  pcorturbation  he  could  not  forbear  - 
smiling  at  kis  strange  appearance. 

Ana  now,  in  the  midst  of  that  profound  silence  (for  not  a  breath 
was  heard),  a  soft  and  pleasing  sound  of  flutes  stole  upon  the  ear, 
seeming  to  proceed  from  the  tomb.  Th(  n,  on  a  sudden,  near  the 
couch  of  the  dead  body,  appeared  a  beaui  iful  youth,  in  a  Roman  habit, 
who,  in  a  sweet  and  clear  voice,  to  the  sound  of  the  harp,  which  he 
touched  himself,  sang  the  two  following  stanzas : — 

Till  Heav'n  in  pity  to  the  weeping  world. 

Shall  gpve  AltLsidura  back  to  day. 

By  Quixote's  soom  to  realms  of  Fluto  hurl'd. 

Her  ovcry  charm  to  cniel  deatli  a  prey  ; 

While  matrons  throw  their  gorgeous  robes  away. 

To  mourn  a  nymph  by  cold  disdam  betray'd  ; 

To  the  complaiuini;  lyre's  enchantint::  lay, 
I'll  sinp  tlie  praises  of  this  hapless  inaid. 
In  sweeter  notes  tiian  Tliraciiui  Ur{>hcas  over  play'd. 

Nor  ahall  my  numbers  with  my  life  expire. 
Or  this  world's  light  confine  the  botinmess  song : 
To  thee,  briglit  maid,  in  death  I'll  tout  h  the  lyre. 
And  to  my  soul  the  theme  shall  still  belong. 
When,  freed  from  clay,  the  flitting  ghosts  among, 
My  spirit  glides  the  Stygian  shores  around, 
Thonpfh  the  cold  hand  ot  death  has  soal'd  my  tonglM, 
'i'by  praise  the  infernal  caverns  shall  rebound, 
And  Lethe's  ihiggiBh         move  dower  to  the  sound. 

"Enough,"  said  one  of  the  kings,  "enough,  divine  musician!  it 
were  an  endless  tiu^k  to  describe  the  graces  of  tlie  peerless  Altisidora 
— dead,  as  the  ignorant  world  believes,  but  still  living  in  the  breath 
of  fame,  and  through  the  penance  which  Sanoho  Panza^  here  pre^nt, 
must  undergo,  in  order  to  restore  her  to  light :  aiaa  therefore,  O 
lUiadainanthus !  who,  uith  me,  judgest  in  the  dark  caverns  of  Pluto, 
since  thou  knowest  all  thnt  destiny  has  decreed  tduehing  the  restora- 
tion of  this  damsel,  speak — declare  it  inunediatcly ;  nor  delay  the 
promised  fehcitv  of  ner  return  to  the  world." 

Soaroely  hadJdinoB  oeased»  when  Bhadamanthufl,  starting  up,  cried» 
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"  Ho,  there !  ye  ministers  and  offioers  of  the  household,  high  and  low, 
neat  and  small !  I^roeeedye,  one  after  another^  and  mark  me  Sancho's 

face  vriih  fmir-and-twenty  twitchps,  and  Irt  his  amis  and  sides  have 
twelve,  and  ihriist  therein  six  times  the  jmu's  sharp  point :  for  in  tlic 
due  perlbnnuuce  ui"  this  ceremony  depends  the  restoration  of  that 
lifeless  corse." 

Sancho,  hearing  this,  could  hold  out  no  longer.  "  I  vow  to 
Heaven,"  cried  he,  "  I  will  sooner  tnni  Turk  than  let  my  flesh  be  so 
handled !  Bodv  of  me !  how  is  the  mauling  of  my  visage  to  give  life 
to  the  dead  ?  The  old  woman  has  had  a  taste,  and  now  her  mouth 
waters.'  Duleinea  is  enehanted,  and  to  imbewitch  her  I  must  be 
whipped  !  and  now  here  Altisidora  dies  of  some  disease  that  God  has 
sent  iier,  and,  to  hrin;^  her  to  life  again,  my  flesh  must  be  tweaked 
and  pinched,  and  corking-pins  thrust  into  my  body !  No,  put  these 
trictoi  npon  a  brother-in-uw:  I  am  an  old  dog,  and  am  not  to  be 
coaxed  with  a  crust." 

"  Relent !"  said  Rhadamanthus,  in  a  loud  voice,  "relent,  tiger,  or 
tliou  diest !  Submit,  proud  Nimrod  !  suffer,  and  be  silent,  monster  ! 
Innjossibdities  are  not  required  of  thee :  then  talk  not  of  diJliculties. 
Twitched  thon  shalt  be ;  pricked  thou  shalt  feel  thyself,  and  pinched 
even  to  groaning.  Ho,  there  !  officers  do  your  duty — or,  on  the  word 
of  an  honest  man,  thy  destiny  shall  be  fulfilled  !" 

Immediately  six  duennas  were  seen  advancing  in  procession  alonq: 
the  court,  four  of  them  with  spectacles,  and  all  of  them  with  their 
light  hands  raised,  and  fonr  fingers^  breadth  of  their  wrist  bared,  to 
make  their  hands  seem  the  longer,  according  to  the  fashion.  No 
sooner  had  Sancho  got  a  glimpse  of  his  executioners  than,  bellowing 
aloud,  he  crie^  "  Do  with  me  whatever  you  please :  pour  over  me  a 
sackful  of  mad  cats  to  bite  and  daw  me,  as  my  master  was  aerred  in 
this  castle  j  pierce  and  drill  me  through  with  sharp  das^rs;  tear  off 
my  flesh  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  1  w  iW  bear  it  all  with  paticnee  to 
oblige  your  worsl)i[)s  :  but  the  devil  may  flv'  away  with  me  at  once 
before  a  duenna  shall  put  a  iinger  upon  my  flesh !" 

Don  Quixote  could  no  longer  keep  silence.  "  Have  patience,  my 
Bon,"  said  he ;  "  yield  to  the  conmumd  of  these  noble  persons,  and 
give  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  imparted  to  thy  l)ody  a  virtue  so 
wonderful  that,  by  a  little  torture,  thou  shoiddst  be  able  to  break  the 
spells  of  enchanters,  and  restore  tlie  dead  to  life." 

By  this  time  Sancho  was  surrounded  by  the  duennas,  and.  being 
softened  and  persuaded  by  his  master's  entreaties,  he  nxed  nimseff 
firmly  in  his  chair,  and  held  out  his  face  and  beard  To  the  execu- 
tioners. The  first  gave  him  a  dexterous  twitch,  and  then  made  him 
a  low  curtsey.  "  Spare  me  your  oompUuBance.  good  madam,  and 
give  less  of  your  slabber-sauce :  for.  Heaven  take  me !  your  fingers 
stink  of  vinegar."  In  short,  all  the  dueimas  successively  performed 
their  olliee,  aiul  after  them  divers  other  persons  repeated  the  same 
ceremony  of  tweaking  and  pinching,  to  ail  of  which  he  submitted : 
but  when  they  came  to  pierce  his  flesh  with  pins,  he  could  contain 
himself  no  longer,  and  starting  up  in  a  fury,  he  caught  hold  of  a 
lighted  toreh  and  began  to  lay  about  him  with  such  agility  that  all 
his  tormentors  were  put  to  flight.  "Away!"  he  cried;  "scamper, 
ye  imps  of  the  devil !  do  you  take  me  to  be  made  of  brass,  and  sup- 
pose 1  cannot  fe«l  your  cursed  torments  f" 

At  this  moment  Altisidora  (who  must  hare  been  tired  with  lying  so 
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loni?  upon  her  back),  tamed  hendf  on  isoe  side;  upon  which  the 

whole  assembly  cried  out  with  one  voicr,  "She  lives!  slie  lives! 
Altisidora  lives !"  Khadanianthus  then  told  Sanchn  to  calm  his  ra^rc. 
for  the  work  was  accomplished.  The  moment  Don  Quixote  perceived 
Altisidoim  move,  he  went  to  Sioebo,  and,  kneel inj?  oefoie  mm,  said, 
"  Now  is  the  time,  dear  son  of  my  bt)\vils,  rather  than  my  squire,  to 
inllict  on  thyself  some  of  those  lasht^s  for  which  thou  art  pledged  in 
order  to  ellV-ct  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcine^:  this,  I  say,  is  the 
time,  now  that  thy  virtue  is  seasoned,  and  of  efficacy  to  operate  the 
good  expected  froiB  the&"  "  Whj  this/'  repUad  Suicho^  is  tangle 
upon  tangle,  and  not  honey  upon  fritters !  A  good  jest,  indeed,  that 
pinches  and  prickings  must  he  followed  by  lashes !  Do,  sir,  take  at 
once  a  great  stone  and  tie  it  about  my  neck,  and  tumble  me  into  a 
well :  better  kill  me  outright  than  break  my  back  with  other  men's 
burthens.  Look  ve,  if  yon  meddle  any.  more  with  me,  as  I  hatn  a 
living  soul,  all  sliall  out !" 

Alrisidora  had  now  raised  herself,  and  sat  upright  on  her  t^mb. 
whereupon  the  music  immediately  strock  up,  and  tlie  court  resounded 
withthe  eries  of ''lire,  live,  Altuidoni!  iitiaidara,  fire!*'  Thednke 
and  duchess  arose,  and  with  Minoe,  Bhadamanthus,  Don  Quixote,  and 
Sancho,  went  to  receive  the  restored  damsel,  and  assist  her  to  d^^po^!d 
from  the  tomb.  Apparently  near  fainting,  she  bowed  to  the  duke 
and  duchess  and  the  two  kiurs ;  then  casting  a  side-glance  at  Don 
Quixote,  she  said,  "  HeaTen  Tor^?e  thee,  nnrrienUng  kdglit!  Iqr 
whose  cruelty  I  hm  been  impmaoned  in  the  other  world  abofe  a 
thousand  years,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  whore  I  must  have  for  rver 
remained  had  it  not  been  for  thee,  O  Sancho!  Thanks,  thou  kindp>t 
and  best  of  squirtis,  for  the  life  1  now  enjoy !  and,  in  recHjmnense  lor 
thy  goodness,  six  of  my.  smocks  are  at  thy  service,  to  be  maae  into  as 
many  shurts  for  thyself ;  and,  if  they  are  not  all  whole,  at  least  they 
&ro  all  clean."  Sancho.  with  his  mitre  in  his  hand,  and  his  knee  on 
the  eround,  kissed  her  uand.  The  duke  ordered  him  to  be  disrobed 
and  nis  own  garments  returned  to  him ;  but  Sancho  begged  his  grace 
to  allow  him  to  keep  the  fnx'k  and  the  mitre,  that  he  might  carry 
them  to  his  own  vifla^rc,  in  token  and  memory  of  this  unheard-of 
adventure.  Whereuiwn  tlie  duchess  assured  him  of  her  retrard,  and 
promised  him  that  the  frock  and  the  mitre  should  certainly  be  his. 
The  oonrt  was  now  deared  by  the  dnke's  oomBaad :  all  the  companj 
retired,  and  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  wsROOBdnotm to  the  apartments 
which  they  had  before  occupiDd. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 
Wkick  trmlM  iff  maltttm  indupeiuaUt  to  IA«  jMmptnii^  ^  tkit  hidorf, 

Sancho  slept  that  night  on  a  truckle -bed,  in  tlie  same  chamber  with 
Don  Quixote— au  honour  he  would  gladly  have  avoided  ;  well  knowing 
that  he  should  be  disturbed  by  hia  master's  ill-timed  questions,  whin 
he  was  then  in  no  mood  to  answer.  Still  smarting  from  the  penance 
he  bad  undergone;,  he  was  sullen  imd  ailent^  and  at  that  time  would 
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nther  have  lain  in  a  hoTel  alone  than  in  that  rich  afMotnent,  so  accom* 

panied.  His  fears  were  well  founded,  for  no  sooner  was  his  master 
m  bed  than  he  opened  upon  the  squire.  "  WHiat  thinkest  thou,  Sanelio," 
said  he, "  of  this  night's  adventure  ?  Great  and  terrible  are  the  eSoctB 
of  lore  icgeoted,  m  thine  own  eym  tm  testify,  whioh  bekeld  Altisidors 
ilead,  not  by  sword  or  dagger,  or  oilier  mortal  weapon;  no,  nor 
poisonous  draught,  but  simply  my  disregard  of  her  passion  ! " 

"She  might  have  died  how  and  when  she  pleased,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  so  that  she  had  IciL  me  alone,  for  i  neither  loved  nor  slighted 
lier.  In  truth,  I  cannot  see  what  the  recovoyof  Altisidora,  a  damsel 
more  light-headed  than  discreet,  should  have  to  do  with  the  tweaking 
and  pinching  of  Sancho  Panza's  flesh !  Now,  indeed,  1  nlainly  see  that 
there  are  enchanters  and  enchantments  in  the  worm,  from  which 
good  Loid  delirer  xpe !  ainoe  I  know  not  how  to  deliver  myself.  But 
all  I  wish  for  now  is  that  your  worship  would  lei  me  sleep,  and  not 
talk  to  me,  unless  you  would  have  mo  jump  out  of  the  window.'* 
"Slorp,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote:  "if  the  prickings 
arid  pmchings  thou  hast  endured  will  give  thee  leave."  "  No  smart, 
sir,"  repliea  Sancho,  "  is  eqaal  to  the  disgrace  of  hekog  fbigered  hy 
duennas — confound  them !  But  I  would  fain  sleep  it  off,  if  vour 
worship  would  let  me  •  for  sleep  is  the  best  cure  for  wakinir  troubles." 
"Then  do  so,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  and  Heaven  be  with  thee  !" 

Both  master  and  man  were  soon  asleep,  and  Cid  llamete,  the 
author  of  this  grand  history,  took  the  opportunity  to  inform  the  world 
wlwt  had  moved  the  duke  and  duchess  to  think  of  contriving  the 
solemn  farce  which  had  just  been  enacted.  Accordingly  he  says  that 
the  bachelor  Samson  Carrasco.  not  forgetting  his  ovei-throw  when 
Kuijght  of  the  Mirrors,  by  which  all  his  oesigns  had  been  baffled,  was 
inohned  to  try  his  hand  a^^iin,  in  the  hope  of  better  fortune;  and 
gaining  intelligence  of  Don  Quixote's  route,  from  tlie  page  who  was 
charged  with  the  letter  and  presents  to  Teresa  Panza,  he  procured  a 
better  steed  and  fresh  armour,  with  a  sliield  displaying  a  White 
Moon.  Then  pkoing  his  anna  npon  a  nrale,  yrbiok  was  led  hv  a 
peasant  (not  choosing  to  trust  his  former  sauire,  lest  he  shoula  be 
discovered  by  Sancho  Panza),  he  set  off,  ana  arrived  at  the  duke's 
castle,  where  he  was  informed  by  his  ^ace  of  the  knight's  departure, 
the  road  he  had  takcUjaud  his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  tourna- 
ments of  Saragossa.  He  related  to  him  idsothejeaisiHuch  had  been 
put  iqK>n  hun,  with  the  piqieot  for  disenchanting  Dulcinea,  at  the 
expense  of  Sancho's  posteriors.  The  bachelor  was  also  told  of  the 
imposition  which  Sancho  practised  nj)on  his  master,  in  making  him 
beueve  that  the  ladv  Dulcinea  was  transformed  into  a  country  wench ; 
and  also  that  the  duchess  afterwards  made  Sancho  believe  his  own 
lie.  The  bachelor  was  much  diverted  at  what  he  heard,  and  wondered 
afresh  at  the  extraordinary  madness  of  the  knight,  and  the  shrewdness 
and  simplicity  of  his  squire.  The  duke  requested  him,  whether  he 
was  TiotorKMis  or  not,  to  caSi  at  the  easUe  on  his  return,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  event.  This  the  badidor  promised :  and,  departing,  he 
proceeded  straight  to  Saragossa,  where  not  finaing  the  Icuight,  he 
continued  the  pursuit,  and  at  length  overtook  him ;  the  result  of 
which  meeting  has  been  already  told. 

On  the  bachelor's  retnm,  he  stopped  at  the  oasUe,  agreeable  to  his 
promise,  and  informed  the  duke  ot  what  had  passed,  and  abo  that 
voa.  Quixote,  intending  honourably  to  fulfil  the  oonditions  of  the 
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combat,  was  now  actually  on  his  return  home,  where  he  was  hound  to 

roTii.'iin  twelve  months,  in  whicli  time  he  hoped  the  poor  ercntleman 
would  recover  hia  senses:  deehiriiii:,  moreover,  that  iiothinir  but  the 
concern  he  felt  on  seeing  the  dibtract^d  state  ol"  so  excellent  an  uudcr- 
standini?  could  baye  induoed  him  to  make  tiie  attempt.  He  then  took 
leave  of  the  duke,  expecting  to  be  shortly  followed  by  the  Tanqoished 
kniffht. 

The  duke,  who  was  never  tired  with  the  humours  of  Don  Quixote 
and  iiis  squire,  had  been  tempted  to  anmse  himself  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described ;  and  to  make  sure  of  meeting  them  on  their 
return,  he  despatched  ^ei  vaiits  on  horseback,  in  different  directions, 
with  orders  to  convey  tlieu),  whether  willinfr  or  not,  to  the  castle ;  aiid 
the  party  whose  chance  it  was  to  fall  in  with  them,  having  given  the 
dnke  timely  notice  of  their  success  before  they  appeared,  everything 
was  prepared  so  as  to  give  the  best  effect  possible  £0  the  fiction.  Ana 
here  Cid  Hametc  observes  tljat,  in  his  opmion,  the  deceivers  and  the 
deceived,  in  these  jests,  were  all  mad  alike,  and  that  even  the  duke 
and  duchess  themselves  were  within  two  fin^rs'  breadth  of  appearing 
so,  for  taking  such  pains  to  make  sport  with  these  two  wanderin| 
lunatics;  one  of  whom  was  then  happUy  sleeping  at  full  swing,  ana 
the  other,  as  usual,  indnl*?ing  his  waking  fancies :  in  which  state  they 
were  found  when  day  tirst  peeped  into  their  chamber,  giving  Don 
Quixote  an  incliuutiou  to  rise :  for  whether  vanquished  or  victorious, 
he  took  no  pleasure  m  the  bed  0^  sloth. 

^  About  this  time  Altisidora— so  lately,  in  Don  Quixote's  opinion, 
risen  from  the  dead— entered  his  chamber ;  her  head  still  crowned 
with  the  funereal  garland,  her  hair  dishevelled,  clad  in  arobe  of  white 
tatlcta,  flowered  with  gold,  and  supporting  herself  by  a  staff  of 
polished  ebony,  slie  stood  before  him.  The  knight  was  so  amazed  and 
confounded  at  this  unexpected  siL-^lit  that  he  was  struck  dun\b ;  but. 
being  determined  to  show  her  no  courtesv.  he  covered  himselt"  well 
over  with  the  sheets.  Altisidora  then  sat  down  in  a  chair  at  his  bed- 
side, and,  heaving  a  profonnd  sigh«  in  a  soft  and  feeble  voioe  she  said : 
"  When  women  of  Yotae^  and  of  a  superior  order,  in  contempt  of  all 
the  rules  of  honour  and  virgin  decency,  can  allow  their  tongues  openly 
to  decl.are  the  secret  wishes  of  their  h(;art,  they  must  indeca  be  reduced 
to  great  extremities.  I,  Si^or  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  am  one 
of  tliose  unhappy  persons,  distressed,  vanquished,  and  enamoured,  but 
withal,  patient,  long-suffering,  and  modest,  to  such  a  degree  that  my 
heart  burst  in  silence,  and  silently  1  quitted  this  life.  It  is  now  two 
days  since,  O  flinty  kniuht,  harder  than  marble  to  my  complaints  !  that 
the  sense  of  your  unfeeling  cruelty  brought  death  upon  me,  or  some- 
thing so  like  it  that  all  wHo  saw  'me  concluded  my  soul  was  fled  to 
anotiicr  world  ;  and  had  not  love,  in  pity,  placed  my  recovery-  in  the 
sufferings  of  this  good  sciuire.  there  it  must  for  ever  have  remained  !'* 
"IVulv,"  quoth  Sancho;  *  if  love  had  given  that  business  to  my 
Dapple,  I  should  have  taken  it  as  kindly.  But  prav  tell  me,  Signora, 
— so  may  Heaven  provide  you  with  a  more  tender-hearted  lover  than 
ray  master, — what  saw  you  in  the  other  world  ?  What  did  you  find 
in  piu"gatory — for  whoever  dies  in  despair  must  needs  go  tliither, 
whether  thev  like  it  or  not."  "To  tell  you  the  truth,"  quoth  Altisi- 
dora, "  I  did  not  quite  die,  imd  therefore!  did  not  go  so  »r ;  for,  had 
1  once  set  foot  therein,  nothing  could  have  got  me  out  again,  howev» 
much  I  might  have  wished  it.  The  fact  is  I  got  to  the  gate,  where  I 
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observed  about  a  dozen  devils  playing  at  tennis,  in  their  waistcoats 
and  drawers,  their  shirt-collars  omaniented  with  Flanders  lace,  and 
rutiies  of  the  same,  with  four  inches  oi"  their  wrists  bare,  to  make  liieir 
hands  seem  the  larger,  in  which  they  held  rackets  of  fire ;  and  what 
still  more  surprised  me  was,  that  instead  of  the  common  balls  they 
made  use  of  books,  that  seemed  to  be  stuffed  with  wind  and  wool— a 
marvellous  thing,  you  will  allow ;  but  what  added  to  my  wonder  was 
to  see,  that  inst^uiof  the  winners  rejoicing,  and  the  losers  comi)laiumg. 
as  it  is  usual  with  ^mesters,  they  all  grumbled  alike,  cursing  ana 
hating  one  another  with  tdl  their  hearts  !" 

"  There  is  nothing  strange  in  that,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  for  devils,  play 
or  not  pla^,  win  or  not  wiu,  can  never  be  contented."  "  That  is  true," 
quoth  Altisidora:  "but  there  is  another  thing  I  wonder  at — T  mean  I 
wondered  at  it  then — which  was,  that  a  single  toss  seemed  always  to 
demohsh  the  ball  j  so  that  not  being  able  to  use  it  a  second  time*,  the 
voliunes  were  whipped  up  in  an  astonishing  luanner.  To  one  in  par- 
ticular that  1  noticed,  which  was  spick  and  span  new,  and  neatly 
bound,  thev  gave  such  a  fUiart  stroke  that  out  Hew  the  contents,  in 
leaves  fairly  printed,  which  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 
*  Look,'  said  one  devil  to  the  other,  '  how  it  flies !  sec  what  book  it 
is.'  *  'Tis  the  second  part  of  Don  Cjuixote  de  la  Mancha,'  cried  the 
other :  *  not  that  by  Cid  Hamete,  its  first  author,  but  by  an  Arra- 
gonese,  who  calls  himself  a  native  of  Tordesillas."  'Away  with  it^* 
quoth  the  other  devil,  'and  down  with  it  to  the  bottomless  pit,  that  it 
mav  n(iV(:r  be  seen  more.'  *Is  it  so  bad  then?'  said  the  otiier.  *So 
bad,'  replied  the  first,  *  that  had  1  endeavoured  to  make  it  worse  I 
should  oaye  found  it  beyond  my  skill.'  So  th^  went^  on  tossing 
about  their  books :  but  having  heard  the  name  of  Don  Quixote,  whom 
I  love  and  adore,  1  retained  this  vision  in  my  memory." 

"A  vision,  doubtless,  it  must  have  been,"  quoth  Don  Quixote. 
"  fur  1  am  the  only  person  of  that  name  existing,  either  dead  or  ahve,  ana 
just  so  the  book  you  speak  of  is  here  tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand, 
remaining  in  none  :  —  every  one  has  a  kick  at  it.  Nor  am  I  conoernMl 
to  hear  that  any  phantom,  assuming  my  name,  should  be  wandering 
in  darkness  or  in  light,  since  I  am  not  the  person  mentioned  in  tlie 
book  you  saw  shattered  to  pieces.  The  history  that  is  good,  lailhiul, 
and  true,  will  survive  for  ages;  but  should  it  have  none  of  these 
qualities,  its  passage  will  be  short  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave." 

Altisiaora  was  then  about  to  renew  her  complaint  against  the 
obdurate  knight,  when  he  interrupted  her :  "  Madam,"  said  he,  '*  I 
have  often  cautioned  vou  against  &dng  your  affections  on  a  man  who 
is  utterly  incapable  of  making  you  a  suitable  return.  I  was  bom  for 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso :  to  her  the  fates,  if  any  there  be,  have  devoted 
irip  :  and,  being  the  sole  mistress  and  teiiant  of  my  soul,  it  is  impos- 
sible lor  any  other  beauty  to  dispossess  her.  This,  1  hope,  may  suliice 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  your  hopes,  and  recall  you  to  virtue  and 
maidenly  decorum ;  for  it  is  wild  to  expect  from  man  what  is  impos« 
sible."  "God's  my  life!"  exclahned  Altisidora,  in  a  furious  tone. 
" thou  stock-fish !  soul  of  marble!  stone  of  date!  more  stubborn  ana 
insensible  than  a  courted  clown  1  Monster !  I'd  tear  your  eves  out 
if  I  could  come  at  you !  Have  you  the  impudence,  Don  Cua^elled, 
Don  Beaten -and -battered,  to  suppose  that  1  died  for  love  of  vour 
lantern  jaws  ?  No,  no  such  matter,  believe  nie ;  all  that  you  have 
seen  to-night  has  been  sheer  counterfeit  I  am  not  the  woman  to  let 
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the  black  of  my  nail  aclie  mucli  less  to  die,  for  such  a  dromedary  as 
thou  art! "  "  By  ni^  faitn,  I  believe  thee,"  auoth  Sancho:  "for  as 
to  dyin^  for  love,  it  B  all  a  jest:  folks  maf  talk  of  it,  M  at  rar  doing 
it,— beheve  it,  Judas." 

At  this  time  the  musical  poet  joined  them,  who  had  sun^the  stanzas 
ronvposed  for  the  solemnities  of  the  night;  and,  approaching:  Don 
Quixote,  with  a  profound  reverence,  he  said :  "  I  come,  sir  knight,  to 
request  yon  will  Tooohsafe  to  number  me  among  vour  most  kuinble 
servants :  an  honour  which  I  have  been  Ions:  ambitious  to  receive, 
both  on  account  of  your  fame  and  your  wonderful  achievements." 
"  Pray,  sir,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  inform  me  who  you  are,  that  I 
may  duly  acknowledge  your  merits.''  The  youn?  man  said  that  he 
was  the  musician  and  panegyrist  of  the  preceoing  night.  Tndy, 
sir,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  your  voice  is  excellent  ;  but  what  you 
sang  did  not  seem  to  me  applicable  to  the  occasion :  fur  what  have 
the  stanzas  of  Garcilasso  to  do  with  the  death  of  this  lady?" 
"  Wonder  not  at  that,  sir,"  luiswered  the  mnsioian ;  "for,  amon^  the 
green  poets  of  our  times,  it  is  common  to  write  as  the  whim  gttideay 
whether  to  the  purpose  or  not:  pickinpr  and  stealing  wherever  it 
suits;  and  every  senseless  thing  sung  or  said  is  sure  to  find  its 
apology  in  poetical  license." 

Don  Quixote  would  have  replied,  but  was  prevented  bv  the  entrance 
of  the  duke  and  duchess,  who  had  come  to  visit  him.  Much-jelishing 
conversation  then  passed  between  them,  in  the  course  of  which 
Sancho  extorted  fresh  admiration  from  tlieir  graces,^  by  his  wonted 
shrewdness  and  pleasantry.  In  ooncksion,  Don  Quixote  besqnght 
them  to  pant  him  leave  to  depart  that  same  day;  for  a  vanquished 
knight  like  himself  should  ratner  dwell  in  a  stv  with  hogs  than  in  a 
royal  palace.  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  duchess  desired  to 
know  whether  Altisiaora  had  attained  any  share  in  his  favour. 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  **  your  lad^  ship  shonld  know  that  the  ohief  oanse 
of  this  good  damsel's  suffieomg  is  idleness,  the  remedy  wherauf  ia 
honest  and  constant  emplojTnent.  Lace,  she  tells  me,  is  much  worn 
in  purgatory ;  and  since  she  cannot  but  know  how  to  make  it,  let  her 
stick  to  tliat  ^  for  while  her  fingers  are  assiduously  emploved  with  her 
bobbins,  the  images  that  now  haunt  her  imagination  wiU  keep  aloof, 
and  leave  her  mind  tranquil  and  happy.  This,  madam,  is  my  oj)inion 
and  advice."  "  And  mine,  too,"  adaed  Sancho,  "  for  I  never  in  my 
life  heard  of  a  lacemaker  that  died  for  love ;  for  your  damsels  that 
bestir  themselves  at  some  honest  labour,  think  more  of  thebr  work 
than  of  their  sweethearts.  1  know  it  by  myself ;  when  I  am  digging^ 
I  nev(  r  tliiiik  of  mv  Teresai  though,  God  bless  her!  I  love  her  more 
than  my  very  eyelids." 

**  You  say  right.  Sancho,"  quoth  the  duchess,  "  and  it  shall  hence- 
forth be  my  care  to  see  that  Altisidon  is  well  emnlo^ed ;  she  kaofws 
how  to  make  use  of  her  needle,  and  it  shall  not  Be  idle."  "There 
is  no  need,  madam  "  answered  Altisidora,  "  of  any  such  remedy ;  the 
cruel  treatment  I  have  received  from  that  monster  is  ouite  sufficient 
to  blot  him  out  of  my  memory,  without  any  other  help :  and^  with 
yonr  grace's  leafe,  I  will  withoraw,  that  I  may  no  lon^r  nave  before 
my  eyes,  I  will  not  say  that  rueful,  but  that  abominable,  hideous,  and 
horrible  figure."  "  I  wish,"  quotn  the  duke,  "  this  may  not  oonfinA 
the  saying,  *  A  lover  railing  is  not  far  from  forgiving.* " 

Altisidon^  then,  preleiiaing  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and 
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making  a  low  curtsey  to  her  lord  and  lady,  went  out  of  the  room. 
"  Poor  damsel ! "  quoth  Sancho,  "  I  forbode  thee  ill-luck,  since  thou 
hast  to  do  with  a  sonl  of  rushes,  and  a  heart  as  tough  as  oak— i'  faith, 
had  it  been  me  thou  hadst  looKed  on  with,  kindness,  thy  pigrs  would 
liave  been  brought  to  a  better  market.'*  Here  the  conversation 
ceased :  Don  Quixote  arose  and  dressed  liimself,  dined  with  the  duke 
and  duohtti,  and  departed  tiie  same  afternoon. 


CHAPTEE  LXXn. 

Of  vhat  hffd  Don,  Quixote  and  Ids  squire  Sancho  o%  tke  way  to  their 

village. 

Thb  Tanquished  knight  pnisaed  h»  journey  hoineward,  aometimes 
overcome  with  ^ef,  and  sometimes  joyful :  for  if  his  spirits  were 
depressed  by  the  recollection*  of  his  overthrow,  tliey  were  again 
raised  hy  the  singular  virtue  that  seemed  to  be  lodged  in  the  body  of 
his  squire,  still  giving  him  fresh  hopes  of  his  lady's  restoration ;  at 
the  same  time,  lie  was  not  without  some  qualms  respecting  Altisi- 
dora's  resurrection.  Even  Sancho's  thouojhts  were  unpleasant  and 
gloomy,  for  he  was  not  at  all  i)ieased  that  Altisidora  should  have  paid 
no  legfurd  to  her  scdemn  promise  eonoeminir  the  smooks.  Full  of  his 
disappointment,  he  said  to  his  master,  Faith  and  troth,  sir,  there 
never  was  a  more  unlucky  phvsician  than  1  am.  Other  doctors  kill 
their  patients  and  are  well  paid  for  it,  though  their  trouble  be  nothing 
but  scrawling  a  piece  of  paper,  with  directions  to  the  apothecary,  who 
does  all  the  work :  whilst  I  give  life  to  the  dead  at  the  expense  of  mj 
blood,  and  the  scarification  of  my  flesh  to  boot :  yet  the  devil  a  fee 
do  1  touch.  But  I  vow  to  Heaven,  the  next  time  they  catch  me  curing 
people  in  this  way,  it  shall  not  be  for  nothing.  *  Tlie  abbot  must  eat 
that  sines  for  his  meat besides.  Heaven,  I  am  sure,  never  gave  this 
wondernil  trick  of  coring,  without  meanmg  that  I  should  get  some- 
thing by  it." 

"Thou  art  in  the  riijht,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  and  Altisidora  behaved  very  ill  in  not  giving  thee  the  smocks  which 
she  promised,  although  the  faculty  whereby  thou  performest  these 
miracles  was  given  thee  gratis,  and  costs  thee  nothing  in  the  practice 
but  a  little  bodily  pain.  For  myself,  I  can  sav,  if  thou  wouldst  be 
paid  for  disenchanting  Dulcinea,  I  should  readily  satisfy  thee.  Yet  I 
know  not  whether  pa}auent  be  allowed  in  the  conditions  of  the  cure^ 
and  I  should  he  grieved  to  eause  any  obstruction  to  the  effects  of  tlm 
medicine.  However,  I  think  there  can  be  no  risk  in  making  a  trial; 
therefore,  Sancho,  consider  of  it,  and  Ox  thy  demand,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost.  Set  about  the  work  immediately,  and  pay  thyself  in 
ready  money,  since  thou  hast  cash  of  mine  in  thy  hands." 

At  these  offers  Sancho  opened  bis  eyes  and  ears  a  span  wider,  resdv- 
ing  to  strike  the  bargain  wit  hout  delay.  Sir,"  saidThcL  "  I  am  read/ 
and  willing  to  give  you  satisfaction,  since  your  worsnip  speaks  so 
much  to  the  purpose.  You  know,  sir,  1  have  a  wife  and  children  to 
maintain,  and  the  love  I  bear  them  makes  me  look  to  the  main  chance : 
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how  much,  then,  will  ▼our  worship  pay  for  each  lash?"   *'  Wwe 

I  to  pay  thee,  Sancho,  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude,  of  the  scrvine,  the  treasure  of  Venice,  and  the  mines 
of  Poto.si  would  he  too  small  a  recompense :  but  examine  find  feel  the 
strength  oi  my  purse^  and  then  set  thine  own  piice  upon  each  lasL" 
"  The  lashea  to  be  given,"  quoth  Sanoho,  are  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  odd ;  five  of  that  number  I  have  already  given  myself 
— the  rest  remains.  Settinir  tlic  five  aaraiiist  the  odd  ones,  let  us  take 
the  three  thousand  three  liuudred,  and  reckon  them  at  a  quartil  * 
each — and,  fur  the  world,  I  would  not  take  less — the  whole  amount 
would  be  three  thousand  three  hundred  ouartils.  Now  the  three 
thousand  quartils  make  one  thousand  five  hundred  half-reals,  whidi 
comes  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  reals,  and  the  three  hundred  qnar- 
tils  make  a  hundred  and  fifty  half-reals,  or  seventy-live  reals  ;  which, 
added  to  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  make,  iii  all,  eight  hundred  ana 
twenty-five  reals.  That  sum,  then,  1  will  take  from  your  worship's 
money  in  my  hands,  and  with  it  I  shall  return  home  rich  and  con- 
tented, thou^li  soundly  whipped  :  bur  t  routs  are  not  to  be  caughtf 
with  dry  breeches."  "0  blessed  Sancho!  0  amiable  Sancho!" 
replied  Don  Quixote,  **  how  much  shall  Dnicinea  and  I  be  bound  to 
serve  thee  as  long  as  en  shall  be  pleased  to  give  us  life !  Should 
s!i(  be  restored  to  her  former  state,  as  she  certainly  will,  her  mis- 
fortune  will  prove  a  blessing — my  defeat  a  most  happy  triumph! 
and  when,  good  Sancho.  dost  thou  propose  to  begin  the  discipline  P 
I  will  ada  another  hundred  reals  for  greater  desuatch."  "  When?" 
replied  Sancho ;  "  even  this  very  m>ht,  without  fail :  do  you  take  care 
to  give  me  room  enough,  and  open  field,  and  I  will  take  care  to  lay  my 
flesh  open." 

So  impatient  was  Don  Quixote  for  night  and  so  slowly  it  seemed  to 
approach,  that  he  concluded  the  wheels  of  Apollo's  chariot  had  been 
broken,  and  the  day  therebv  extended  beyond  its  usual  length ;  as  it 
is  with  expecting  lovers,  who  always  fancy  time  to  be  stationary.  At 
length,  however,  it  grew  dark ;  when,  quitting  the  road,  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  grass  under  some  trees,  and  took  their  evening's 
repast  on  such  provisions  as  the  squire's  wallet  afforded.  Supper 
bemg  ended,  Sancho  made  himself  a  powerful  whip  out  of  Dapple's 
halter,  with  which  he  retired  about  twenty  paces  from  his  master. 
Don  Quixote,  seeing  him  proceed  to  business  with  such  resolution 
and  spirit,  said  to  nim,  "Se  careful,  friend,  not  to  lash  thyself  to 
pieces ;  take  time,  and  pause  between  each  stroke ;  hnny  not  thv- 
sclf  so  as  to  be  overcome  in  the  midst  of  thy  task.  I  mean,  I  would 
not  have  thee  lay  it  on  so  unmercifully  as  to  deprive  thyself  of  life 
before  the  reauired  nuniber  be  completed.  And,  that  thou  maystnot 
lose  by  a  card  too  much  or  too  little,  I  will  stand  aloof,  ana  keep 
reckoning  upon  my  beads  the  lashes  tliou  shalt  give  thyself:  so 
Heaven  prosper  thy  pious  undertaking  ! "  "  The  ^ood  paymaster 
needs  no  pledge,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  1  mean  to  lay  it  on  so  that  it 
may  smart,  without  killing  me :  for  therein,  as  i  take  it,  lies  the 
secret  of  the  cure." 

He  then  stripped  liimself  naked  from  the  wnist  upward*,  and. 
snatching  up  the  whip,  began  to  lash  it  away  with  great  fury,  ana 

*  A  small  coin  about  the  fourth  of  a  real. 

t  The  entire  proverb  ie,  "  Tbey  do  not  catch  trouta  with  dry  breeches." 
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Don  Quixote  to  keep  account  of  strokes.  But  Sancbo  had  not  given 
himself  abore  six  or  eight,  when,  feeling  the  jest  a  little  too  heavv,  he 
began  to  think  his  terms  too  low,  and  stopping  his  hand,  he  tola  his 
master  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  must  appeal,  for  every  lash 
was  well  worth  half  a  real,  instead  of  a  quartif.  "  Proceed,  friend 
Swicho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  and  be  not  faint-hearted :  thy  pay 
shall  be  doabled."  "  If  so,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  away  with  it,  in  God's 
name,  and  let  it  rain  lashes."  JBut  the  sly  knave,  instead  of  laying 
them  on  his  back,  laid  them  on  the  trees,  fetching,  ever  and  anon, 
such  groans,  that  he  seemed  to  be  tearint^  up  his  very  soul  by  the 
roots.  Don  Quixote,  besides  being  naturally  humane,  was  now  fearful 
that  Sancho  would  destroy  himself,  and  thus,  by  his  indiscreet  zeal, 
the  object  would  be  lost :  and  therefore  he  cried  out,  "  Hold,  friend 
Sancho — let  the  business  rest  there,  I  conjure  thee ;  for  this  medicine 
seems  to  me  too  violent,  when  so  administered ;  take  it,  friend,  more 
at  leisure :  Zamora*  was  not  gained  in  one  hour.  Thou  hast  already 
given  thyself,  if  I  reckon  right,  above  a  thousand  lashes :  let  that 
suffice  at  present— for  the  ass  (to  speak  in  homely  phrase)  will 
carry  the  load,  but  not  a  double  load.  "  No,  no,"  answerea  San- 
cho, "  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  '  the  money  paid,^  the  work 
delayed.'  Pray,  sir,  get  a  little  farther  off,  and  let  me  give  myself 
another  thousand  lashes  at  least ;  for  a  couple  of  sudi  bouts  will 
finish  the  job,  and  stuflP  to  spare."  "  Since  thou  art  in  so  good  a 
disposition,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  *'  go  on,  and  Hea?en  assist  thee;  I 
will  retire  a  little." 

Sancho  returned  to  his  task  with  the  same  fury  as  before,  and  with 
so  much  effect  did  he  apply  the  lash,  that  the  trees  within  his 
reach  were  already  disbarked.  At  length,  exalting  his  voice,  in 
accompaniment  to  a  prodigious  stroke  on  tne  bodv  of  a  beech,  he 
cried,  "  Down,  down  with  thee,  Samson,  and,  all  that  are  with  thee !" 
The  frightful  exclamation  and  blow  were  too  much  for  the  knight's 
tenderness,  and  he  ran  immediately,  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  twisted 
halter,  said.  "Heaven  forbid,  friend  Sancho,  that  thy  death,  and 
the  ruin  oi  thy  helpless  family,  should  be  laid  at  my  door! — let 
Duleinea  wait  for  another  opportunity,  and  I  will  myself  restrain 
my  eagerness  for  her  deliverance  within  reasonable  bounds,  and 
stay  till  thou  hast  recovered  fresh  strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
finish  thy  task  with  safetv."  "Since  it  is  your  worship's  plea- 
sure that  I  should  leave  off,  be  it  so,  in  Heaven's  name :  and  pray 
fling  your  cloak  over  my  shoulders,  for  I  am  all  in  a  sweat,  and  am 
loth  to  catch  cold,  as  new  disciplinants  are  apt  to  do."  Don 
Quixote  took  off  his  cloak,  and  dia  as  Sancho  desired,  leaving  him- 
self in  his  doublet ;  and  the  crafty  squire,  being  covered  up  warm, 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  never  stirred  until  the  sun  waked  him. 

The  knight  and  squire  now  pursued  their  journey,  and  having  tra- 
velled about  three  leagues,  they  alighted  at  the  door  of  an  inn, 
which,  it  is  to  be  remarkea,  Don  Quixote  did  not  take  for  a  tur- 
reted  castle,  with  its  moat  and  drawbridge:  indeed,  since  his 
defeat,  he  was  observed  at  times  to  disoonrse  with  a  more  steady 
judgment  than  usual.  He  was  introduced  into  a  room  on  the 
ground'floor,  which,  instead  of  tapestry,  was  hung  with  painted 

*  Thia  was  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  a  long  while  dispuled  for  by 
tha  Arabs  and  Christians. 
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WtStf^,  as  is  common  in  country  places.  Tn  one  part  of  these  hanging 
was  repreiiented.  by  some  wretched  daiiuer,  the  story  of  lielen's 
elopement  with  raris ;  and  in  another  was  painted  the  unfortunate 
Dido^  upon  a  hiffh  tower,  making  signals,  with  her  bed-sheet,  to  her 
fugitive  lover,  who  was  out  at  sea*  crowding  aU  the  sail  he  could  to  get 
away  from  her.  Of  the  first  the  Knight  remarked  t  hat  Helen  seemed 
not  much  avene  to  be  taken  of^  for  she  had  a  roguish  smile  on  her 
oonntenanoe;  but  ^  beauteous  Dido  seemed  to  let  fall  from  her 
eyes  tears  as  big  as  walnuts.  "  These  two  ladies,"  said  he*  "  were 
most  unfortunate  in  not  being  bom  in  this  age,  and  I  above  all 
men  imhappy  th^t  I  was  not  bom  in  theirs ;  for,  had  I  encoun- 
tered tlioae  gallants,  neiflier  liad  Ttof  been  burnt  nor  OHtthage 
destroyed :— all  these  calamitieB  bad  been  prevented  amnly  by  my 
killing  Paris." 

"I  will  lay  a  wajror,"  ouoth  Sancho,  "that,  before  lon»,  there 
will  not  be  either  victualling-lioubc,  tavern,  inu,  or  barbers  shop, 
in  which  the  history  of  our  exploits  will  not  be  painted ;  bat  I  hope 
they  may  be  done  by  a  better  hand  than  the  painter  of  these.** 
"  Tnou  art  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  this 
painter  is  like  Orbaneja  of  Ubeda,  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  he 
was  painting,  answered,  *  As  it  may  happen and  if  it  chanced  to  be  a 
cock,  he  prudently  wrote  under  it,  *  This  is  a  cock,'  lest  it  should  be 
mistaken  for  a  fox.  Just  such  a  one,  methinks,  Suncho,  the  painter, 
or  writer  (for  it  is  all  one),  must  be,  who  wrote  the  history  of  this 
new  Don  Quixote,  lately  published :  whatever  he  painted,  or  wrot^ 
was  jnst  as  it  happened.  Or  he  is  like  a  poet  some  yean  about 
the  court,  caDed  the  Mauleon,  who  answered  all  questions  extempore ; 
and,  a  person  asking  him  the  meaning  of  Beurn  ae  Deo^  he  answered, 
De  donde  diere*  But  setting  all  this  aside,  tell  me,  Sancho.  hast 
thou  any  thoughts  of  ^ving  thvself  the  other  brush  to-night  ?  and 
wouldflt  thon  rather  it  snoold  be  under  a  roa(  or  in  the  open 
air?" 

"  Faith,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  for  the  whipping,  I  intend  to  give 
myself,  it  matters  little  to  me  whether  it  be  in  a  house  or  in  a  field ; 
though  methinks  I  had  rather  it  were  among  trees,  for  they  seem  to 
liave  a  fellow-feeling  for  me,  as  it  were,  andlielp  me  to  bear  my  suf- 
fering marvellously. '  "  However,  now  I  think  of  it,  friend  S.incho," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  to  give  you  time  to  recover  vour  strength,  we 
will  defer  the  reoiainder  till  we  reach  home,  whicn  will  be  the  day 
after  to-monow  at  feiihest." 

"That  shall  be  as  y<nir  wanhip  pleases,"  quoth  Sancho :  "  for  my 
own  part  I  am  for  m^ing  an  end  of  the  job,  out  of  band,  now  I  am 
hot  upon  it,  and  while  the  mill  is  going,  for  delay  breeds  danger. 
Pray  to  God  devoutly,  and  hammer  away  stoutly;  one  *take*  is 
worth  two  'I'll  give  tnee's and  a  spanrow  in  hand  is  better  tban  a 
▼ulture  than  on  tlie  wing."  "  No  more  proverbs,  for  God*8  sake,** 
quoth  Don  QuLxote;  "for  methinks,  Sancho,  tliou  art  losing  ground, 
and  returning  to  Sicut  erat.  Speak  plainly,  as  1  have  often  loTd  thee, 
and  thou  wilt  find  it  worth  a  loaf  per  cent,  to  thee. "   "  1  know  not  how 

♦  "  Wherever  it  bits. "  Cer^ntes,  in  his  "  Dialogue  between  two  Bogs, ** 
miotee  these  words  trom  the  same  Mauleon,  calling  him  "  Foohfth  Poet^*' 
ahhoogh  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Imitators. 
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I  cam6  hf  tliis  unlucky  triok,"  replied  Sanoho ;  "I  cannot  bring  you 

in  three  words  to  the  nurpose  witnout  a  proverb,  nor  give  you  a  pro- 
verb which,  to  my  thinking,  is  not  to  the  purpose  : — but  I  will  ti^  to 
mend."   And  here  the  conversation  endeu  lor  this  time. 


Bow  Dim  Qwimti  an4  Smneho  orrM  al  lUir  nOagt. 

That  da^  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  remained  at  the  inm  waiting 
for  night ;  the  one  to  finish  his  j^enanoe  in  the  open  air.  andthe  otiber 
to  witness  an  event  whioh  promised  the  fall  aooooiDliBEmentof  dl  his 

wishes.  While  they  were  thus  waiting,  a  traveller  on  horseback, 
attended  by  three  or  four  servants,  stopped  at  the  inn.  "  Here, 
Signor  Don  Aivaro  Tarfe,"  said  one  of  the  attendants  U)  Ins  master, 
"you  may  pass  the  heat  of  the  ^y;  the  lodging  seems  to  be 
cool  and  cleanly."  "  If  I  remember  right,  Sancno,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  on  hearing  the  gentleman's  name,  "  when  I  was  turning 
over  the  book  called  the  second  part  of  my  history,  1  noticed  the 


"  let  him  alight,  and  then  we  will  put  the  Question  to  him." 

The  gentleman  alighted,  and  the  landlady  showed  him  into  a  room 
on  the  ground-floor  adjoining  to  that  of  Don  Quixote,  and,  like  his. 
also  hung  with  painted  serge.  This  newly-arrived  cavaUer  undressed 
and  equipped  himself  for  coolness,  and  stepping  oat  to  the  porch,  which 
was  airy  and  spacious,  where  Don  Quixote  was  walking  backwards 
and  forwwds,  he  said  to  him,  "  Ji^ray,  sir,  whither  are  you  bound  ?  " 
*'  To  my  native  village,  sir,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  which  is  not  far 
distant.   Allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  you  the  same  question."   **  1  am 

f)ing,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "to  Grenada,the  country  where 
was  bom."  "  And  a  fine  country  it  is,"  replied  Don  Quixote.  "But 
pray,  sir,  will  you  favour  me  with  vour  name  ?  for  I  believe  it  parti- 
cularly imports  me  to  know  it."  *  My  name  is  Don  Aivaro  Tarfe,'* 
answoed  the  new  gaast.  "Then,  I  prmmt,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  you  are  that  Don  Aivaro  Tarfe  mentioned  in  the  second  part  of  the 
history  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manclia,  lately  printed  andjrublished  ?" 
"  The  very  same,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  and  that  Don  Quixote 
the  hero  of  the  said  history,  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine : 
and  it  waa  Imdeed  who  draw  himfromhiahonie— I  mean,  Iprerailed 
upon  him  to  accompany  me  to  Saragossa,  to  be  present  at  the  jooata 
and  tournaments  held  in  that  pla^ :  and  in  truth,  while  we  were 
there,  I  did  him  much  service,  in  saving  his  back  from  being  well 
stroked  by  the  hangman  for  being  too  daring."  "But  pray,  sir," 
said  Don  Quixote,  aoi  I  anything  like  that  Don  Quixote  you  sjj^eak 
of?"  "No,  tnily,"  answered  the  other,  "the  farthest  from  it  in 
the  world."  "  Ajid  had  he  "  said  the  knight,  "  a  squire  named 
Sanoho  Panza?*'  "Yes,  tru^,"  answered  Don  Aivaro,  "  one  who 
had  tibuB  reputation  of  bemg  a  witty  comioal  fellow,  but  for  my  part  I 
thought  mm  a  very  dull  blockhead."  Gad !  I  thou«^  aa,*^  quoth 
Snmo,  abroi^  "  for  it  is  not  eroybod^  that  oaa  aay  good 
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things,  and  the  Sanoho  you  speak  of  must  be  some  pitiful  ragamiiffin, 
some  idiot  and  knave,  rll  warrant  you ;  for  the  true  Sancho  Pann 
am  I;— 'tis  I  am  the  mcrry-conceit^d  squire,  that  have  always  a 
budget  full  of  wit  aud  waggery.  Do  but  try  me,  sir — keep  me  com- 
pany but  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  you  will  bless  yourself  at  tie  notable 
uaaga  that  drop  from  me  n  erery  step ;— they  are  so  many,  and  so 
gooa  too,  that  Imake  everr  beardwag  without  meaning  it,  or  i^nowing 
why  or  wherefore.  And  there,  sir,  you  have  the  true  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha^  the  stanch,  the  famous^  the  valiant,  the  wise,  the  loving 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha ;  the  nghter  of  wrongs,  the  defender  ot 
the  weak,  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  the  saleguard  of  widows,  the 
murderer  of  damsels;  he  whose  sole  sweetheart  and  mistress  is  the 
I)eerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  ;  here  he  is,  and  iiere  am  I,  his  squire ; 
all  other  Don  Quixotes  aud  all  other  Sancho  Panzas  are  downright 
phantoms  and  cheats." 

"  Now,  by  St.  Jago !  honest  friend,  I  believe  it,"  said  Don  Alfaio, 
"  for  the  little  thou  hast  now  said  has  more  of  the  spice  of  humour 
than  all  I  ever  heard  from  the  other,  though  it  was  much.  The 
fellow  seemed  to  carry  his  brains  in  his  stomach,  for  his  belly  supplied 
all  his  wit,  which  was  too  doU  and  stnnid  to  be  diverting ;  indeed,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  enchanters,  wno  persecuted  the  good  Don 
Quixote,  have  out  of  spite  sent  the  bad  one  to  persecute  me.  Yet  I 
luiow  not  what  to  make  of  this  matter,  for  I  can  take  my  oatli  that  I 
left  one  Don  Quixote  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  at  the  house  of  the 
nuncio  in  Toledo,  and  now  here  starts  up  another  that  has  no 
resemblance  to  him  ! " 

"I  know  not,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "whether  I  ought  to  avow  myself 
the  good  one,  but  1  dare  venture  to  assert  that  I  am  not  tiie  bad  one ; 
and,  as  a  pvoof  of  what  I  say,  you  must  know,  dear  Signor  Alwo 
Tarfe,  that  I  never  in  my  life  saw  the  city  of  Saragossa ;  so  fur  from 
it,  that  having  been  informed  this  usurper  of  mv  name  wa5  at  the 
tournaments  of  that  city,  I  resolved  not  to  go  tnither,  that  all  the 
world  might  see  and  be  convinced  he  was  an  impostor.  Instead 
therefore  of  going  to  Saragossa,  I  directed  my  ooune  to  Baroekna— 
that  seat  of  urbanity,  that  asylum  of  strangers,  the  refuge  of  the 
distressed,  birthplace  of  the  brave,  avenger  ra  the  injured,  the  abode 
of  true  friendship,  and  moreover  tne  queen  of  cities  for  beauty  and 
situation.  And  tnough  certain  events  occurred  to  me  there  that  are 
far  from  grateful  to  my  thoughts— indeed  such  as  excite  painful 
recollections,— yet  I  bear  them  the  better  for  having  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing?  that  city.  In  plain  truth,  Signor  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe, 
1  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Muuclia :  it  is  I  whom  fame  has  celebrated, 
and  not  the  miserable  wretch  who  has  taken  my  name,  and  woula 
arrogate  to  himself  ^  honour  of  my  exploits.  I  therefore  hope,  sir, 
that  you^  as  a  gentleman,  will  not  refuse  to  make  a  deposition  before 
the  niafTistrate  of  this  town,  that  you  never  saw  me  oefore  in  your 
life  till  this  day ;  and  that  I  am  not  the  Don  Quixote  mentioned  in 
the  second  part  which  has  been  published,  nor  Sancho  Panaa  mj 
squire  the  same  you  formerly  knew." 

"  That  I  will  with  all  ray* heart,"  answered  Don  Alvaro ;  "  though 
I  own  it  perplexes  me  to  see  two  Don  Quixotes  and  two  Sancho 
PanzatL  as  different  in  their  nature  as  alike  in  name,  insomuch  that  1 
am  inclined  to  beliere  that  I  have  not  seen  what  I  hare  seen,  nor  has 
that  happened  to  me  which  I  thought  had  hai^ened."     Past  all 
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doubt,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  your  worship  is  enchanted,  like  my  Lady 
Dnloinea  dd  Toboeo;  and  would  to  Heaven  yoor  diseachantment 

depended  upon  my  giving  myself  another  such  three  thousand  and 
odd  lashes,  as  I  do  for  her ! — 1  would  do  your  business,  ;ind  Liy  them 
on,  without  fee  or  reward."  I  do  not  understand  wiiat  you  mean 
by  lashes,"  quoth  Don  Alvaro.  Sancho  said  it  was  a  tale  too  long  to 
tell  at  that  time,  but  he  should  hear  it  if  they  happened  to  trarel  the 
same  road. 

Don  Quixote  and  Don  Alvaro  dined  to.i^ether ;  and  as  it  chanced 
that  a  magistrate  of  the  town  called  at  the  inn,  accompanied  by  a 
notary,  Don  Quixote  requested  they  would  take  the  deposition  of  a 
gentleman  there  present,  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe,  who  oroposed  to  make 
oath  that  he  did  not  know  another  gentleman  then  before  them, 
nanirly,  Don  Qtiixote  de  la  Manoha,  and  that  he  was  nr)t  the  man 
^ken  of  in  a  certain  book  called  The  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote 
oe  la  Maneha,  written  by  such  a  one  De  Avellaneda,  a  native  of  Tor- 
desillas."  In  short,  the  magistrate  compUed,  and  a  deposition  was 
produced  aecordinq:  to  the  re2rular  form,  and  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  ihe  great  s<atisfaction  of  Don  Quixote  and  Suncho— as  if 
the  difference  between  them  and  their  spurious  imitators  had  not 
been  sufficiently  manifest  without  anv  such  attestation.  Many  com- 
l^iments  and  offers  of  service  passea  between  Don  Alvaro  and  Don 
Quixote,  in  which  the  great  Manchegan  showed  so  much  good  sense, 
that  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe  was  convinced  he  had  been  deceived,  and  also 
that  there  was  certainly  some  enchantment  in  the  case,  since  he 
had  touched  with  his  own  hand  two  such  opposite  Don  Quixotes. 

In  tlic  evening  they  all  nuitted  the  inn,  and  ^ter  proceeding 
together  about  half  a  league,  tlie  road  branched  into  two ;  the  one  lea 
to  Don  Quixote's  village,  and  the  other  was  taken  by  Don  Alvaro. 
During  the  short  distance  they  had  travelled  together,  Don  Quixote 
informed  him  of  his  uxifortunate  defeat,  the  enchantment  of  Dulcinea, 
and  the  remedy  prescribed  by  Merlin,  to  the  grcuf  amusement  of  Don 
Alvaro,  who,  after  embracing  Don  Quixote  ftndi/N^nchQ^  tookiiis  leave, 
each  pursuing  his  own  way. 

Don  Quixote  passed  that  ni^t  among  trees,  to  give  Sancho  an 
pppoortumty  to  resume  his  penance,  in  the  perfonnance  of  which  the 
cunninG:  rojnie  took  special  care,  as  on  the  preceding  night,  tliat  the 
beech-trees  should  be  the  sufferers ;  for  the  lashes  he  gave  his  back 
would  not  have  brushed  oil'  a  ily  from  it.  The  cheated  knight  counted 
the  strokes  with  great  exactness,  and  reckoning  tiiose  which  had  been 
given  him  before,  he  found  the  whole  amount  to  three  thousand  and 
twenty-nine.  The  sun  seemed  to  rise  earlier  than  usual  to  witness 
the  important  sacrifice,  and  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  journey. 
They  travelled  onward,  discoursmg  together  on  tiie  mistake  d  Don 
Alvaro,  and  their  prudence  in  having  obtained  his  deposition  before  a 
magistrate,  and  in  so  full  and  authentic  a  form.  All  that  day  and  the 
following  iii^ht  they  proceeded  without  meetijig  with  any  occurrence 
worth  recording,  unless  it  be  that  when  it  was  dark  Sancho  finished 
his  taric,  to  tiie  great  joy  of  Don  Quixote,  who  when  all  was  over, 
anxiously  waited  the  return  of  day,  in  the  hope  of  meetm^  his  disen- 
chanted kdy;  and  for  that  purpose,  as  he  pursued  his  journey^  he 
looked  narrowly  at  every  woman  he  came  near,  to  recognise  Dulcmea 
del  Toboso';  fully  relying  on  the  promises  of  the  sage  Merlin. 

Thus  hoigmg  and  expecting,  the  knight  and  squire  ascended  a  little 
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cm  in  on  rp,  whenne  thev  discovered  their  villa^ ;  wliich  Sancbo  no 
sooner  bt-licldthan,  kneelinir  down,  he  said:  '*  Open  thine  eyes,  Omy 
beloved  country !  and  behold  tli?  son,  Sancbo  Pauza^  returning  to 
thee^  again,  if  not  rich,  yet  ▼di  whipped !  Open  thme  arms,  and 
reoeive  thy  son  Don  Quixote  too !  who,  though  worsted  by  another, 
has  conquered  himself  which,  as  I  have  heard  say.  is  the  best  kind  of 
victory !  Money  I  have  gotten,  and  though  1  have  been  soundly 
banged,  1  have  come  olT  like  a  gentleman,"  "  Leave  these  fooleries, 
Scncho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  '^aad  tei  hb  go  diiectlv  to  our  homes, 
where  we  will  give  full  scope  to  our  iraagin«tion,  ana  settle  our  in- 
tended scheme  of  a  pastonu  life."  They  BOW 
went  straight  to  the  village. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Of  the  omens  which  Don  Quixote  mrt  irith  nf  fh^  entravc^  into  hif  village/ 
with  9iker  matten  wMch  adorn  and  illuttraU  thit  great  hidorjf. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  yiUage,  as  Cid  Hamete  r^orts,  Don  Qidzote 
obeerved  two  boys  standing  on  a  threshini^-floor.  (fisputing-  with  each 
other.  "  You  nee4  not  trouble  yourself,  Peniuillo,"  said  one  of  them, 
*'for  you  shall  never  see  it  again."  Don  Quixote  hearing  these 
words,  said :  "  Dost  thoa  mark  that,  Senoho  P  Hearest  thou  what  he 
says  ?  '  you  shall  never  see  it  again !  * "  "  Well,  and  what  thenP" 
said  Sancho.  "What !"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "dost  thou  not  per- 
ceive that,  applying  these  words  to  myself,  1  am  to  understand  that 
I  shall  never  more  uehold  my  Duicinea  ?  " 

Sancho  wonld  have  answered,  bat  was  prevented  by  seeing  a  hare 
oome  running  across  the  field,  which,  pursued  by  a  number  of  dogs 
and  sportsmen,  took  refuge  between  Dapple's  feet.  Siuicho  took  up 
the  fugitive  ammal  and  presented  it  to  Don  Quixote,  who  immediately 
cried  out,  "  Malum  signum  !  Malum  signum  ! — a  hare  tlies,  dogs  pursue 
her,  and  Duicinea  appears  not  I  **  Your  worship,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  is  a  strange  man :  let  us  suppose  now  that  this  hare  is  the  lady 
Duicinea,  and  the  dogs  that  pursue  her  those  wicked  enchanters,  who 
transformed  her  into  a  scurvy  wench ;  she  iiiea,  I  catch  her,  ana  put 
her  into  your  worship's  hands,  who  bare  her  in  your  anns,  and  praiy 
make  much  of  her.   iV ow  where  is  the  ham  of  all  this  P  " 

The  two  boys  who  had  been  quarrelling  now  came  up  to  look  at 
the  liare,  when  Sancho  asked  one  of  tlicm  the  cause  of  their  dispute, 
and  was  told  by  him  who  said  "  you  shaH  never  see  it  again,"  that  he 
had  taken  a  cage  foil  of  crickets  from  the  other  boy,  whien  he  intended 
to  keep.  Sancho  drew  four  maravedis  out  of  his  pocket  and  ^ave  them 
to  the  boy  for  his  cage,  which  he  also  delivered  to  Don  Quixote,  and 
said :  "  Look  here,  sir^  all  your  omens  and  signs  of  ill  luck  are  come  to 
nothing:  to  my  thinking,  dunee  as  1  am.  tliey  have  no  more  to  do  with 
our  affairs  than  last  yew's  elouds ;,  ana  if  1  remember  right,  I  kafe 
heard  our  nriest  say  that  good  (christians  and  wise  people  ought  not 
to  re:?ard  tliese  tnmiperies ;  and  it  was  but  a  few  days  since  that  your 
wuL'ship  told  me  yourself  that  people  who  minded  such  signs  and 
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tokens  were  little  better  than  fools.  So  let  us  leave  these  matters  as 
vre  found  them,  and  get  home  as  fast  as  we  can."  ^ 

Tlie  huntefs  then  came  np,  and  demanded  tb«ir  han,  wUoli  Tkm 
Quixote  gave  them,  and  passed  on  ■  and  in  a  field  ai^joining  &e  tO- 
lage,  they  met  the  curate  and  the  bachelor  Samson  Carrasco,  repeat- 
ing their  breviary.  It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  Sancho  Panza,. 
by  way  of  sumpter-cloth,  had  thrown  the  buckram  robe  painted  with 
fiames,  which  he  had  worn  on  the  night  of  Altisidora's  revival,  upon 
his  ass.  He  likewise  clapped  the  mitre  on  Dapple's  head^— in  short, 
never  was  an  ass  so  honoured  and  bedizencKi.  The  pnest  and  ba- 
chelor, immediately  recognising  their  friends,  ran  towards  them  with 
open  arms.  Don  Quixote  alighted,  and  embraced  them  cordially.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  boys,  whose  keen  ejm  nothmg  can  escape,  came 
flocking  from  all  parts.  "  Ho !  "  cries  one^  "  here  comes  Sancho 
Panza' s  ass,  as  gay  as  a  parrot,  and  Don  Quixote's  old  horse,  leaner 
than  ever !  ** 

Thus  surroonded  by  the  ohikben,  and  aooomponied  bv  the  priest 

and  the  bachelor,  they  proceeded  through  the  village  till  they  arriTed 
at  Don  Quixote's  house,  where,  at  the  door,  thev  found  the  house- 
keeper and  the  niece,  who  had  already  heard  of  nis  arrival.  It  had 
likewise  reached  the  ears  of  Sancho's  w\ic  Teresa,  who,  half-naked, 
with  her  hair  about  her  ears,  and  dragging  Sanchica  after  her,  ran  to 
meet  her  husband ;  and  seeing  him  not  so  well  equipped  as  she  thought 
a  governor  oujxht  to  be,  she  said :  "  What  makes  you  come  thus,  dear 
husband  ?  methinks  you  come  afoot,  and  foundered !  This,  I  trow, 
is  not  as  a  governor  should  look."  "Peaoe^  wife,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"fbr  the  bacon  is  not  so  eaefly  found  as  the  pm  to  hang  it  on.  Let 
us  go  home,  and  there  vou  shall  hear  wonders.  I  have  got  money, 
and  honestly,  too,  witnout  wronging  anybody."  "Hast  thou  got 
money,  good  husband  ? — nay,  then,  His  well,  however  it  be  ^tten, 
for,  well  or  ilL  it  will  bave  brought  up  no  new  custom  in  the 
world." 

Simchica  clung  to  her  father,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  brought 
her  home,  for  she  had  hern  wisliing  for  him  as  they  do  for  showers  in 
May.  Teresa  then  ticking  him  by  the  hand  on  one  side,  and  Sanchica 
laying  hold  of  his  belt  on  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  pulling 
Dapple  by  the  halter,  they  went  home,  leaving  Don  Quixote  to  the 
care  of  his  niece  and  housekeeper,  and  in  the  company  of  the  priest 
and  the  bachelor. 

Don  Quixote,  without  waiting  for  a  more  fit  oooaskni,  immediately 
took  the  priest  and  bachelor  asiae^  and  brieflvtold  tiiem  of  his  ha\ing 
been  vanquished,  and  the  obligation  he  had  consequently  been  laid 
under  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  arms  for  the  space  <if  twelve 
months,  and  which  he  said  it  was  his  intention  strictly  to  observe,  as 
became  a  true  knigbt-errant.  He  also  told  tbem  of  b»  determination 
te  turn  shepherd,  and  during  the  period  of  his  recess  to  pass  his  time 
in  the  rural  occupations  appertaimng  to  that  mode  of  life  .  tiiat  whUe 
thus  innocently  and  virtuously  employed,  he  might  ^ive  free  scope  to 
his  amorous  thouglits.  lie  then  oesought  them,  if  they  were  free 
from  engagements  of  greater  moment,  to  foUow  his  example,  and  bear 
him  company ;  adding  that  it  should  be  his  care  to  provide  thom  with 
sheep,  and  whatever  was  necessary  to  equip  them  as  shepherds :  and, 
moreover,  that  his  project  had  been,  so  far  matured,  that  he  had  already 
chosen  names  thu  would  suit  them  exactly.  The  priest  baving 
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mquireJ  what  they  were,  he  informed  him  fliat  the  name  he  proposed 
to  take  himself  was  the  shepherd  Quixoiiz ;  the  bachelor  snouid  be 
the  shepherd  Carrascon ;  and  he.  the  curate,  the  shepherd  Curiambro : 
Hid  Stticho  Paxiza,  l^e  snephera  Paazino. 

This  new  madness  of  I)<  tn  Quixote  astonished  his  friends ;  but,  to 
prevent  his  raniblinir  as  before,  and  hoping:  also  that  a  cure  mi^ht,  in 
the  mean  time,  be  found  for  his  malady,  they  entered  into  his  new 
project,  and  expressed  their  entire  approbation  of  it ;  consenting  also 
woe  oompanions  of  his  rural  life.  "This  is  excellent!"  sam the 
badielor ;  "  it  will  suit  me  to  a  hair,  for,  as  everybody  knows,  lam  • 
choice  poet,  and  shall  be  continually  composing  amorous  ditties  and 
pastorals,  to  divert  us  as  we  ran^e  the  flowery  fields.  But  there  is 
one  important  thing  to  be  done,  which  is,  that  each  of  us  should  choose 
the  name  of  the  shepherdess  he  intends  to  celebrate  in  his  verses,  and 
inscribe  it  on  the  bark  of  every  tree  he  comes  near,  according  to  the 
custom  of  enamoured  swains."  "Certainly,"  said  the  knight,  "tliat 
should  be  done : — not  that  1  have  occasion  to  look  out  for  a  name, 
having  the  peerless  Dnlcinea  del  Toboso,  the  glory  of  these  banks,  the 
ornament  of  these  meads,  the  flower  of  beauty,  the  mam  of  gen> 
tleness,  and,  lastly,  the  worthy  subject  of  all  pndse^  however 
excessive ! " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  priest ;  "  but  as  for  us,  we  must  look  out 
shepherdesses  of  an  mferior  stamp,  and  be  content ;  if  thev  square 
not  with  our  wishes,  they  may  comer  with  them ;  and,  wnen  our 

invention  fails  us  in  tlie  choice  of  names,  we  have  only  to  apply  to 
books,  and  there  we  maybe  accommodated  with  Phillises,  Amarilhscs, 
Dianas,  iloridas,  Galateas.  and  iielisardas  in  abundance,  which,  as 
they  are  goods  for  any  man  s  penny,  we  mav  pick  and  choose.  If  my 
mistress,  or,  rather  my  shepherdess,  should  be  called  Anna,  I  will 
celebrate  her  under  the  name  of  Anarda ;  and  if  Frances,  1  will  call 
her  Francesina ;  and  if  Lucy,  Lucinda ;  and  so  on ;  and  if  Sancho 
Panca  make  one  of  our  fraiernilnr,  be  may  celebrate  his  wife,  Teresa 
Panza,  by  the  name  of  Teresona.  Don  Quixote  smiled  at  the  turn 
given  to  the  names;  the  priest  again  commended  his  laudable  resolu- 
tion, and  repeated  his  offer  to  join  the  party  whenever  the  duties  of  his 
function  would  j^ermit.  They  then  took  their  leave,  entreating  him  • 
to  take  care  of  his  hei^  by  eveiy  means  in  his  power. 

No  sooner  had  his  friends  left  nim  than  the  housekeeper  and  niece, 
who  had  been  listening  to  their  conversation,  came  to  aim.  Bless 
me,  uncle!"  cried  the  niece,  '*what  has  now  got  into  your  head? 
"VV  hen  we  thought  you  were  coming  to  stay  at  home,  and  live  a  quiet 
and  decent  life,  vou  are  about  to  entangle  yourself  in  new  mazes,  and 
tucn  shepherd,  forsooth!— in  truth,  uncle,  'the  straw  is  tno  hard  to 
make  pipes  of.' "  Here  the  housekeeper  put  in  her  word ;  "  Lord, 
sir!  how  is  vour  worship  to  bear  the  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
pindiing  cola,  in  the  open  fields  P  And  the  howling  of  the  wolves — 
Heaven  bless  us !  No,  good  sir.  don't  think  of  it ;  this  is  the  buainesa 
of  stout  menVho  are  bom  and  ored  to  it : — whv,  as  I  live,  your  wor- 
ship would  find  it  worse  even  than  being  a  knight-errant.  Look  you, 
sir,  take  my  advice— wliich  is  not  given  by  one  full  of  bread  and  wine, 
but  fasting,  and  with  fifty  years  over  my  headT-stay  at  home,  look 
after  vour  estate,  go  often  to  confession,  and  relieve  the  poor ;  and,  if 
any  ill  come  of  it,  let  it  he  at  my  door." 

*  Peace,  daughters,"  auswerea  Don  Quixote,  "  for  I  know  my  duty ; 
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only  help  me  to  bed,  for  methinks  I  am  not  very  well :  and  assure 
yotmelyes  that  whether  a  knight-ernoit  or  a  shepherd-eiraiit.  I  will 
not  inil  to  provide  for  you,  as  you  shall  find  by  experience."  The  two 

good  creatures — for  thev  really  were  so — then  carried  him  to  bed, 
where  they  brought  him  food,  akd  attended  upon  him  with  all  imagi- 
nable care. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 
Jff<m  Don  Quixote  fell  sick,  made  Ms  will,  and  died. 

As  all  human  things,  especiaUy  the  lives  of  men,  are  transitcvy,  ever 
advancing  from  their  beginning  to  their  decline  and  final  termination, 

and  as  Don  Quixote  was  favoured  by  no  privilege  of  exemption  from 
the  common  fate,  the  period  of  his  dissolution  came — ana  when  he 
least  thought  of  it.  ^^  hether  that  event  was  hastened  by  the  melan- 
choly occasioned  by  the  recollection  of  his  defeat,  or  that  his  destined 
hour  was  come,  true  it  is  that  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  after 
six  days'  confinement  to  his  bed,  terminated  his  mortal  course. 
During  that  time  he  was  often  visited  by  his  friends  the  priest,  the 
bachelor  and  the  barber;  and  his  tmsty  squire  Sancho  Pansa  never 
quitted  his  bedside. 

Supposing  that  the  mortification  of  being  vanquished,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes  as  to  the  restoration  of  Dulcinea,  were  the 
causes  of  his  present  malady,  they  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means 
to  revive  his  spirits. ,  The  bachelor  bid  him  be  of  good  oonrage  and  to 
think  soon  of  beginning  their  pastoral  life;  telling  him  that  he  had 
already  composed  an  eelocrue  on  the  occasion,  which  would  eclipse  all 
that  Sannazarius  had  written,  and  that  he  had  also  bought  of  a  shep- 
herd of  Quintauar  two  excellent  dogs,  to  guard  the  flock,  the  one 
called  Barcino  and  the  other  Bntron.  Nevertheless,  Don  Qoizote's 
dejection  still  continued  :  it  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  send 
for  a  physician,  who,  perceiving  some  unfavourable  symptoms  in  his 
nulse,  advised  his  patient  to  look  to  his  soul's  health,  for  that  of  his 
body  was  in  danger.  Don  Quixote  heard  this  admonition  with  more 
tranquillity  than  those  about  him  •  for  his  hoosekeeper,  his  niec^  and 
his  squire,  began  to  weep  as  bitterly  as  if  he  were  already  dead  ana  laid 
out  before  their  eyes.  Grief  and  other  troublesome  csures,  the  doctor 
told  them,  had  brought  him  to  this  pass. 

Don  Qnizote  now  feeling  an  inclination  to  sleep,  desired  that  be 
might  be  left  alone.  They  complied,  and  be  slept  rail  sif  boon  at  a 
stretch  (as  it  is  termed),  so  that  the  niece  and  housekeeper  thought 
he  would  never  awake  more.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  he 
awaked,  and  immediately  exclaimed  in  an  audible  voice — "  Praised  be 
Afanighty  God,  who  has  voochsafed  me  so  great  a  blessing!— Bound- 
less  are  His  mercies ;  nor  can  the  sins  of  men  either  lessen  or  obstmet 
them!" 

The  niece  listened  attentively  to  her  uncle's  words ;  for  she  thought 
she  had  perceived  in  him,  es^eciallysonce  his  iUness,  more  consistency 
thann8iiaI,aodshesaidtolum/' Whatisityousay,  sir?  Has  any- 
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thinff  eitmordmaTy  happened  ?  What  mereiet  and  what  sins  do  yon 
•peak  off"   **  My  gooa  niece  "  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  the  mercies  I 

mean  are  those  whicli  God  hat  n,  in  this  instance,  been  pleased  to  show 
me,  though  my  sins  arc  so  many.  My  judgment  is  now  clear,  and 
freed  from  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  with  which  the  continual  read- 
in?  of  those  detestable  books  m  ohivaliy  had  obsonred  it.  I  now  see 
their  extravagance  and  fdly,  and  am  onlr  grieved  that  this  discofery 
happens  so  late  as  to  leave  me  no  time  to  profit  by  such  books  as 
mi^ht  improve  and  enlighten  my  soul.  1  feel  myself,  niece,  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  I  would  lain  wash  away  the  stam  of  madness  from 
my  character ;  for  thou|;h  in  my  life  I  have  been  deservedly  aooounted  a 
lunatic,  I  earnestly  desire  that  the  truth  thereof  shidl  not  beooofirmed 
at  mv  death.  Go,  therefore,  dear  child,  and  call  hither  my  good 
friends  the  priest,  the  bachelor  Samson  Carrasco,  and  Master 
Nicholas  the  barber ;  for  I  would  fain  make  my  confession  and  my 
will." 

Fortunately,  at  that  moment,  his  three  friends  entered.  As  soon 
as  Don  Quixote  saw  them,  he  exclaimed,  "Give  me  joy,  good  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  am  no  longer  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  but  Alonzo 
QoixanO)  the  same  whom  theirorla,  for  his  fair  and  honest  life,  was 
pleased  to  surname  the  Good.  I  am  now  an  utter  enemy  to  Amadis 
de  Gaul  and  all  his  generation.  Now  the  senseless  and  profane  his- 
tories of  knight-errantry  are  to  me  discrust  ing  and  odious ;  I  now 
acknowledge  my  foll3%  and  perceive  the  danger  into  which  I  was  led 
by  reading  them ;  and  now,  through  the  meroy  o£  God,  and  my  own 
dear-bought  experience,  I  abhor  them." 

When  his  three  friends  heard  him  speak  thus,  they  imasrined  that 
some  new  frenzy  had  seized  him.  "  What !  Signor  Don  Quixote," 
said  the  bachelor,  "now  that  we  have  news  of  the  lady  Duldnea 
being  disenchanted,  do  you  talk  at  this  rate  P  And  now  that  we  are 
just  upon  the  point  of  becoming  shepherds,  to  sing  and  live  hkv  princes, 
would  vou  turn  hermit  ?  Think  not  of  it — be  yourself  again,  and 
leave  tnese  idle  stories.*'  **Such,  indeed,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"  were  the  stories  that  to  me  have  proved  so  banefiil :  but  my  death, 
with  Heaven's  assistance^  shall  oonv«rk  them  to  my  good.  Ifoel, 
good  sirs,  that  death  advances  fast  upon  me ;  let  us  then  be  serious, 
and  bring  me  a  confessor,  and  a  notary  to  draw  up  my  will :  for  a  man 
in  my  state  must  not  triile  with  his  soul.  Let  the  notary  be  sent 
for,  I  beseech  you,  while  my  friend  hm,  the  priest^  is  takiag  my 
confession. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise  at  his  expressions,  and 
though  still  dubious,  they  were  inclined  to  believe  him,  and  could  not 
but  regard  as  a  fatal  symptom  this  sudden  change  from  madness  to 
sanity.  He  then  convened  again  in  so  rational  and  Christian  a 
manner,  that  no  doubt  reinainedof  the  perfect  restoration  of  his  intel- 
lects. The  priest  desired  all  the  re^t  to  leave  the  room,  and  when 
alone,  he  received  his  confession.  The  bachelor  went  for  the  notary, 
and  presently  retained  with  him|  foUowed  by  Sanoho  PanBa»  wKo 
having  learned  from  the  bachelor  the  hopeless  situation  of  his  master, 
and  seeing  the  niece  and  housekeeper  in  tears,  he  also  began  to  weep 
like  the  rest.  The  priest,  having  taken  his  d>ing  friend's  confession, 
came  out  of  the  room,  and  told  them  that  the  good  Alonzo  Quixano 
was  near  his  end,  and  certainlv  in  his  right  senses;  he  therefore 
advised  them  to  go  in,  as  itwasfnll  time  that  hiswillahoQld  be  made. 
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This  sad  intellifirence  opened  still  wider  the  sluices  of  grief,  and  tor- 
rents of  tears  issued  from  the  swollen  eyes  of  the  housekeex>er,  his 
nieee,  and  Sanobo  Pansa  hia  trusty  squire^  and  from  the  liottom  of 
their  agf^tted  hearts  a  thousand  sighs  aiid  groans ;  for,  in  tnitlu  aa 
it  hath  heen  said  befom,  botli  while  he  was  plain  Alonzo  Quixano 
and  while  he  was  Bon  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  ne  was  ever  of  an  ami- 
able disposition,  and  kind  and  affable  in  his  behaviour ;  so  that  lie 
was  beloved,  not  only  by  those  of  his  own  family,  but  by  all  that 
knew  him. 

The  notary  now  entpred  the  room  with  the  others,  and  after  the 
preamble  of  the  will  had  been  written,  and  Don  Quixote  had  disposed 
of  his  soul  in  the  usual  Christian  forms,  coming  to  the  distribution  of 
hia  worldly  goods  he  directed  the  notary  to  write  as  follows: 
namely — "item,  it  is  my  will  that,  in  rcsrara  to  certain  monies  which 
Sancho  Fanza,  whom  in  the  wildness  of  my  folly  I  called  my  squire, 
has  in  his  custody,  there  being  between  him  and  me  some  reckonmgs, 
receipts,  and  diiDoraements,  ne  shall  not  be  charged  with  them,  nor 
called  to  anyaooount  for  them ;  but  if,  after  he  has  paiid  himself,  there 
should  be  any  overplus,  which  will  be  but  littk',  it  shall  be  liis  own, 
and  much  ^oi^d  may  it  do  him  ;  and  if,  as  in  my  distracted  state  I 
procured  him  the  government  of  an  island,  I  could,  now  that  I  am 
in  my  senses,  proonre  him  that  of  a  kingdom^  I  would  readily  do  it : 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  dealings,  well 
deserve  it."  Then  turning?  to  Sancho,  he  said:  "Forgive  me,  friend, 
for  perverting  thy  understanding,  and  persuading  thee  to  believe  that 
there  were,  and  still  are,  knights-errant  in  the  world." 

"  Alas !  good  sir."  repliedi  Sancho^  "  do  not  die,  I  pray  yoa ;  bat 
take  my  advice,  ana  live  many  years :  for  the  jn'catest  folly  a  man  can 
commit  in  this  world,  is  to  give  himself  up  to  death,  without  any 
good  cause  for  it,  but  only  from  melancholv.  Good  your  worship,  be 
not  idle,  but  rise  and  let  ns  be  going  to  tne  field,  dressed  like  «iep- 
herds,  as  we  agreed  to  do :  and  who  knows  but  behind  some  bnsh  or 
other  we  may  find  the  ladv  Dulcinea  disenchanted  as  fine  as  heart 
can  wish  ?  If  you  pine  at  being  vanquished,  lav  the  blame  upon  me, 
and  say  you  were  unhorsed  because  I  had  not  duly  girded  Ilomante's 
fiddle ;  and  yonr  worship  must  haye  seen  in  yonr  books  of  nkMbry 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  one  knight  to  unhorse  mother, 
and  that  ho  who  is  ysnqoiahed  to-day  may  be  the  oonqneror  to- 
morrow." 

"it  is  so,  indeed,"  auoth  the  bachelor;  "honest  Sancho  is  very 
much  in  the  right."  Gentlemen,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  let  ns 
proceed  fair  and  softly ;  look  not  for  this  year's  birds  in  last  year's 
nests.  I  was  mad ;  1  am  ntnv  sane :  I  was  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha ;  I  am  now,  as  formerly,  styled  AIoiizo  Quixano  the  Good, 
and  may  my  repentanoe  and  sincerity  restm  me  to  the  esteem  you 
once  had  for  me ! — now  let  the  notary  proceed." 

"  Item,  I  bequeath  to  Antonia  Quixano,  my  niece,  here  present,  all 
my  estate,  real  and  personal  after  the  payment  of  all  my  debts  and 
legacies ;  and  the  first  to  be  discharged  wiall  be  the  wages  due  to  my 
honsekeeper  for  the  time  she  has  heen.  in  my  senrioe^  and  twenty 
ducats  besides  for  a  suit  of  mourning. 

"  I  appoint  for  my  executors  signor  the  priest  and  sigrior  bachelor 
Samson  Carrasco,  here  present.  Item,  it  is  also  my  will  that,  if 
Anloma  Qoixauo  my  niece  should  be  inclined  to  marry,  it  shall  be 
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only  with  a  man  who.  upon  tlic  strictest  inqnin-,  shall  be  found  to 
know  nothiiii^  of  books  of  chivalry ;  and,  in  Ciuse  it  shall  appear  that 
he  is  ac(i  mi  lilted  with  such  books,  and  that  my  niece,  notwithstanding, 
will  and  doth  marry  him,  then  shall  she  forfeit  all  1  have  bequeathe  »1 
her,  which  my  executors  may  dispose  of  in  pious  uses  as  they  thiiik 
proper.  And  finally,  1  beseech  the  said  gentlemen,  my  executors,  that 
if  haply  they  should  oome  to  the  kiiowle»ffe  of  the  author  of  a  oertaia 
history,  dispersed  abroad,  entitled,  *The  Second  Part  of  theSxploita 
of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,'  they  will,  in  my  name,  most  earnestly 
entreat  him  to  pardon  the  occasion  1  have  unwittincrly  ^ven  him  of 
writing  so  manv  ;ind  such  ^oss  absurdities  as  are  contained  in  that 
book;  for  I  (i  nait  this  me  with  a buden  upon  my  consdenoe,  for 
having  caused  tne  publication  of  so  modi  folly." 

The  will  was  then  closed  ;  and  bein?^  seized  with  a  fainting-fit,  he 
t-tr.'tched  himself  out  at  length  in  the  bed,  at  which  all  were  alarmed 
cUid  hastened  to  his  assistiuice  i  yet  he  survived  t  hi  ee  days  :^  often 
fainting  daring  that  time  in  the  same  manner,  which  never  failed  to 
cause  much  confusion  in  the  house:  nevertheless,  the  niece  ate,  the 
housekeeper  di-ank,  and  Sancho  Panza  consoled  himself— lV)r  legacies 
tend  mucQ  to  moderate  grief  that  nature  claims  for  the  deceased.  At 
last,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  and  making  all  such  pious  prepa- 
rations, as  well  as  expressing  his  abhorrence,  in  strong  and  pathetic 
terms,  of  the  wicked  books  bv  which  he  had  been  lea  astray,  Don 
Quixote's  last  moment  arrived..  The  notary  was  present^  and  pro- 
tested he  had  never  read  in  any  book  of  chivalry  of  a  kuight-errant 
dying  in  his  bed  in  so  composed  and  Christian  a  maaner  as  Dca 
Quixote,  who,  amidst  the  plaints  and  tears  of  all  present,  resigned  his 
breath— I  mean  to  say,  he  died.  When  the  priest  saw  tnat  he  was  no 
more,  he  desired  the  notary  to  draw  up  a  certificate,  statint^  that 
Alonzo  Qiuxano.  common! v  called  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  had 
departed  this  lire  snd  died  a  natural  death;  which  testimonial  he 
required,  lest  any  other  author  besides  Cid  Hamete  Benengeli,  should 
raise  liim  from  the  dead,  and  impose  upon  the  world  with  their 
fabulous  stories  of  his  exploits. 

This  was  the  end  of  t  hat  extraordinary  gentleman  of  La  Mancha, 
whose  birthplace  Cid  H»mete  was  careful  to  conceal,  that  all  the  towns 
and  villa^^es  of  that  province  mijrht  contend  for  the  honour  of  having 
nroducen  him,  as  dia  the  seven  cities  of  Greece  for  the  glory  of  giving 
oirth  to  Homer.  The  lamentations  of  Saucho,  the  niece,  and  the 
housekeeper,  are  not  here  given,  nor  the  new  epitaphs  on  the  tomb 
of  the  deceased  knight^  except  the  foUowing  one,  compoeed  hj 
Samson  Camsoo 

Hero  lies  the  valiant  cav.alier 
Who  never  had  a  sense  of  lear  : 
So  high  his  uiutchluss  courage  rose. 
He  reckoa'd  death  among  his  vasquiah'd  foea.  • 

Wrongs  to  redreea,  his  aword  he  draw. 

And  many  a  caitiff  giant  slew  ; 
Hia  days  of  Ufc,  though  inaduoss  stain'd. 
In  death  his  sober  senses  he  regain 'd. 

The  sa^cious  Cid  Hamete,  now  addressing  himself  to  his  pen,  said, 
'*  Here,  0  my  slender  quill !  whether  well  or  ill  cut— here,  b^  this 
bnas  wire  suspended,  shidt  thou  hang  upon  this  spit-rack,  and  bve  for 
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many  long  ages  yet  to  come,  unlesspresumptuous  or  wicked  scribblers 
take  thee  down  to  profane  uiee.  Biit,  before  they  lay  their  vile  hands 
upon  thee,  tell  them,  as  well  as  thou  art  able,  to  beware  of  what  they 
do;  sajr  to  them,  'Off— olf,  ye  caitiffs!  Approach  me  not !  for  this 
enterprise,  pood  king,  was  reserved  for  me  alone.*  For  me  alone  was 
Don  Quixote  boriL  and  I  for  him :  he  knew  how  to  act,  and  I  to 
record :  we  were  oestii^  for  each  other,  in  despite  of  that  bungling 
imppstor  of  Tordesillas,  who  has  dared,  with  his  clumsj[  and  ill-shaped 
ostrich-quill,  to  describe  the  exploits  of  my  valorous  knight — a  buraen 
much  too  weighty  for  his  shoulders— an  imdertakin;^  too  bold  for  his 
impotent  and  frozen  genius.  Warn  him,  if  perchauce  occasion  offers, 
not  to  disturb  the  wearied  and  mouldering  bones  of  Don  Quixote ;  nor 
vainly  endeavour,  in  opposition  to  all  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
death,  to  show  him  acraiii  in  Old  Castile,  impiously  raking  him  out  of 
the  grave,  wherein  he  lies  really  and  truly  interred^  utterly  unable  ever 
to  make  another  sally,  or  attempt  another  expedition :  for  enough  has 
been  done  to  expose  the  follies  of  kni<?ht -errantry  by  those  fis  has 
ahready  happily  accomplished,  and  whicli  in  this  and  other  countries 
have  gained  him  so  niuoh  applause.  Thus  shalt  thou  have  fulfilled  thy 
Christian  dutv.  in  giving  salutarv  admonition  to  those  who  wish  thee 
ill;  and  I  shall  rest  satisfied,  ana  prond  also,  to  bare  been  the  first 
author  who  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  witnessing  the  fall  effects  of  his 
honest  labours  ;  for  the  sole  object  of  mine  was  to  expose  to  the  con- 
tempt they  deserved  the  extravagant  and  silly  tricks  of  chivalry,  which 
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